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WELCOME  FRESHMEN 


UNIVERSITY  INCREASES  FACULTY 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitsky,  Advisor  of  Music 
Sdiuol  Among  Latest  Additions  to  Staff 

With  the  addition  of  thirteen  new  membeis.  Brandcis  has  just 
alx)ut  doubled  its  original  faeuhy.  The  unusual  quality  ol  the  men  in 
caeh  Held  has  already  attraeted  the  attention  of  the  newspapers,  and 
the  justice  tells  you  now,  not  who  they  are,  but  what  they  are. 


so 

SeiKe  Koussevitzky,  who  retired  as 
Conductor  ol  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  last  spring  after  an  associa- 
tion of  twenty-four  years  during  which 
he  established  Boston  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  music  centers,  will  aid 
the  Brandeis  Administration  in  the 
development  of  curriculum,  program- 
ming, the  selection  of  personnel,  and 
in  the  long  range  plans  for  the  emer- 
gence of  the  School  of  Music. 

During  his  afiiUation  with  the  Boston 
Symphcmv  Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
initiated  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  has  served  as  Director  since  1940. 
In  1942  he  established  the  Kousse 
vitzky  Music  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  assist 
young  composers  and  to  further  the 
development  of  musical  culture.  He 
has  received  Honorary  Degrees  from 
colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  and  is  a  Knight  of  the 
French   Legion  of   Honor. 

Dr.  Max  Lerner  will  teach  sopho- 
more history  ♦his  year  as  Proiesi;or 
/\nv  rican  Ci  ili/ation  and  Institutions 
His  courses  will  include  Comparative 
Government  and  American  Civiliza- 
tion. Dr.  Lerner  was  formerly  Professor 
of  Political  Science  at  Williams  College. 
Earlier  he  was  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, a  member  of  the  Social  Science 
faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  and 
he  has  acted  as  chairman  of  the  faculty 
of  Weljesley  College  Summer  Insti- 
tutes. He  served  as  an  editor  of  The 
Nation  and  was  also  Editorial  Director 
of  PM  and  the  New  York  Star.  His 
many  books  include  "It  Is  Later  Than 
You  Think,"  "Ideas  Are  Weapons," 
"The  Mind  and  Faith  of  Justice 
Holmes"  and  most  recently,  he  edited 
selections  from  the  Thornstein  Vcblen 
v\'orks  for  the  Viking  Portable  Library. 

Dr.  Lerner  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  Yale  University  and  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis,  and  re- 
ceived his  Doctorate  from  the  Robert 
Brookings  Graduate  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Government  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Dr.  Ser^e   Koussevitzky 


Dr.  Selman  A.  Waksman  who  dis- 
co* crtd  srrepcomyc  n  and  iieomytia, 
the  (mly  drugs  effective  against  tuber- 
culosis, will  serve  as  our  science  con 
sultant.  He  will  counsel  the  Brandeis 
Administration  in  the  planning  ot 
curriculum,  the  building  of  laboratories 
and  the  selection  of  faculty  in  the  Held 
of  Natural  Science. 

Long  recognized  as  a  soil  expert,  Dr. 
Waksman  examined  more  than  100,- 
000  cultures  of  organisms  found  in  the 
soil  of  farms  near  Rutgers  University, 
where  he  had  been  long  affiliated,  be 
fore  discovering  the  antibiotic  which 
he  called  neomycin. 

After  completing  his  undergraduate 
work  at  Rutgers  University,  Dr.  Waks- 
man was  appointed  Research  Assistant 
in  Soil  Microbiology  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
later,  Research  Fellow  at  the  University 
of   California.    He   received  his  Ph.D. 

FACULTY 

(^Continued  on  Pa^e  5'j 


BRANDEIS  ADMITS   CLASS  OF   1953 
AS  SECOND  TERM  STARTS  SEPT.  14 


Sept.  14.  Today,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity commenced  its  second  year  with 
the  registration  of  the  second  Freshman 
class.  Over  140  strong,  they  represent 
many  of  the  48  states  and  two  foreign 
countries.  Preliminary  reports  show  sev- 
sral  to  be  scholarship  students  and  also 
indicate  that  the  new  class  has  many 
members  who  have  already  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  academic 
records  or   in  related   activities. 

Will  Not  Be  Hazed 

Unlike  many  Freshman  classes  en 
tcring  other  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, this  one  will  find  itsell  not 
subject  to  any  form  of  hazing  or  ig- 
nominious duties.  This  is  a  very  marked 
departure  from  accepted  collegiate  tra- 


dition and  is,  in  some  ways,  an  experi- 
ment in  interclass  relationship.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  optimism 
felt  toward  its  eventual  result. 

To  Spend  Active  Week 

The  sophomores  are  not  scheduled 
to  register  until  Sept.  19,  thus  giving 
the  Frosh  a  little  time  to  make  them- 
selves at  home  in  their  new  surround- 
ings. During  this  five  day  peri(xl,  the 
members  of  the  new  class  will  be  al- 
most constantly  occupied  by  the  ener- 
getic and  entertaining  ind(x:trination 
program  that  has  been  planned  for 
them . 

Much  is  expected  fnmi  the  class  of 
'53  and  it  has  been  learned  that  early 
indications  seem  to  forecast  iulfillment. 


ADULT  INSTITUTE  TO  RE -OPEN 
IN  FALL  WITH  NOTED  SPEAKERS 

ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH,  OTHER  NOTABLES  TO  APPEAR 
IN  SERIES  OF  LECTURE  COURSES  FOR  ADULTS 


In  a  recent  interview  with  Pn)fessor 
Milton  Hindus,  Chairman  of  the  Bran- 
deis Adult  Institute,  it  was  learned  that 
two  courses  for  adult  consumption  are 
planned  for  this  year.  Fhe  first  to  come 
in  the  late  fall,  and  the  second,  in  the 
spring. 

Analysis  of  Literature 

Prominent  in  the  earlier  series  will 
be  a  course  on  Jewish  Coutrihmiutis  to 
WorUl  Literature.  Consisting  of  six 
lectures,  three  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Ludwig  Lewisohn,  noted  author,  critic, 
and  professor  at  this  University.  The 
three  remaining  lectures  are  to  be  de 
livered  by  Maurice  Samuel,  (me  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  the  field  ol 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish  literature,  and 
translator  of  the  works  of  such  men 
as  Alechem,  Peretz.  and  Asch.  An 
author  in  his  own  right,  his  latest  work 
is  entitled  Weh  Of  Lucifer;  although 
he  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  book. 


I  he  WorUl  of  Sholoui  Alechem.  Mr. 
Samuel  is  also  an  active  Zionist  and 
has  only  recently  returned  from  Israel. 
His  lectures  will  deal  with  Jewish 
contributions  to  world  literature  written 
in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  while  Dr. 
Lewisohn  will  cover  Jewish  writings 
in  other  languages. 

Modern  Poetry 

Professor  Milton  Hindus,  a  more 
than  capable  critic  and  lecturer,  will 
also  conduct  a  course  in  poetry,  in 
which  several  of  the  better  known  and 
more  widely  read  ')f  the  modern  poets 
will  participate.  E.  E.  Cummings, 
whose  latest  work  is  a  biH)k  on  Russia 
entitled  Eiuii;  William  Carlos  VVilUams. 
creator  of  the  experimental  epic  poem 
Patterson:  and  Archibald  McLeish,  long 
famous  for  his  dramatic,  inspiring  writ- 
ings, will  appear  to  give  readings  of 
their  own  works. 

INSTITUTE 
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THE  JUSTICE 


FOR  FRESHMEN  ONLY 

Look  around,  see,  you're  in  college;  and  to  this  day  all  this  is 
very  likely  to  represent  the  biggest  step  in  your  life.  But  why  is  it 
so  important,  what  mokes  it  that  way?  First,  because  college,  under- 
neath all  the  tinsel,  is  a  pretty  serious  business,  sort  of  like  a 
"last-chance  gas  station."  If  you  become  well  supplied  now,  you 
shouldn't  run  into  trouble  later  because  of  deficiency.  Should  you, 
however,  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity,  it's 
just  possible  that  you'll  one  day  find  yourself  doing  a  great  deal 
of  serious  regretting.  Putting  it  very  simply,  college  is  the  final 
training  period  before  going  out  into  the  world  as  on  adult. 
Secondly,  in  the  next  four  years  you  as  an  individual  are  going  to 
undergo  a  great  many  changes,  some  of  which  will  be  caused 
only  by  four  more  years  of  growing  up,  the  rest  will  come  about 
through  what  you  study  and  what  you  do  here. 

Many   people  far   superior   to   us   in    wisdom   and    experience 
^ove  offered  tons  of  advice  unjLer  the  well-worn  heading  of  What 
.   to'do  oiwfc  what  not  ♦<>  «*o  In  Cqllege.  and  yet  it  seems  that  everyone 


must  inevitably  iearn  fo?  himself  ilv^ '  fl!ff^9nr^  "ot  sr  much  be- 
tween good  and  bad,  as  between  wise  and  foolish.  But  one  word 
we  will  give  you,  and  that  is  ORGANIZE.  Organize  your  time 
and  your  work  so  that  nothing  is  left  to  be  done  in  that  feverish 
last  minute.  If  you  should  doubt  the  value  of  this,  just  ask  any 
Sophomore  about  the  Plan  B  reports  of  last  Spring,  those  great 
monuments  fo  procrastination.  And,  by  the  way,  "asking  Sopho- 
mores" isn't  such  a  bad  idea.  We've  a  bit  of  experience,  you  know, 
and  should  be  of  great  help  to  you  during  the  next  few  weeks  if 
not  throughout  the  entire  year. 

There's  just  one  more  thing  we'd  like  to  talk  about  and  that 
is  your  status  as  a  class.  As  you  doubtlessly  know,  a  good  many 
schools  put  their  new  students  ihrough  an  involved  and  somewhat 
antiquated  routine  of  indoctrination,  frequently  referred  to  as 
Hazing.  Here,  you  will  find  that  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  for 
the  title  of  Freshman  bears  no  inferiority.  You  have  been  accepted 
to  the  University  in  the  principles  of  equality  and  will  find  that  they 
prevail  on  the  campus  as  well.  And  yet  that  does  not  mean  that 
your  class  shall  have  no  individuality.  On  the  contrary,  you  will 
have  your  own  officers  and  will  most  likely  bring  into  existence 
practices  and  organizations  not  already  present.  It  is  necessary 
for  you  to  have  school  spirit  but  you  must  have  class  spirit  as  well, 
for  each  class  is,  in  reality,  a  building  block  in  the  structure  of  the 
University.  Strive  to  make  your  class  academically  competent  and 
that  means  taking  an  active  interest  in  your  classmates  by  extend- 
ing whatever  help  you  can  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  needed. 

Finally,  your  conduct,  individually  and  collectively,  is  going 
to  be  governed,  very  largely  by  your  own  good  taste  and  common 
sense  —  there  are  comparatively  few  restrictions  or  regulations 
placed  upon  you,  but  with  a  bit  of  thought  and  the  genuine  desire 
to  do  well  >ou  bhtuid  nor  f(  ii. 

Thus,  as  the  class  of  '52,  we  welcome  you,  the  class  of  '53, 
with  our  very  sincerest  wishes  for  a  happy  and  successful  year. 

P.  E.  L 
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TfoM^  ^etdOMaC  0^  ^ufi^l 


By  Carl  S.    Werner 


Now  that  Brandeis  University  is  entering  its  second  year  as  a  school 
of  higher  learning,  it  is  now,  more  than  ever,  up  to  us,  the  student 
body,  to  help  raise  the  standard  to  one  that  we  all  will  he  proud  of. 
We  have  received  our  grades;  but  we  ha\'e  gotten  over  that.  We  have 
heard  about  our  new  teachers  and  the  terriHc  program  planned  for  us; 
but  we  haxen't  as  yet  started  that.  Now  we  are  ready  to  face  the 
challenge  set  before  us  by  the  academic  world.  We  are  through  vrtca- 
tioning. 


A  Few  Loafers 

Last  year,  hard  as  it  might  have 
seemed  to  the  pilot  elass,  was  actually 
only  a  weeding  out.  Some  of  us  loaleci 
through  and  harely  made  it.  We  knew 
down  deep  that  we  were  not  doing  the 
best  we  could.  We  were  laying  down 
on  the  job.  mis-using  the  trust  that 
w;.:;  piace^i  in  us  by  the  purchase  of  a 
ticket  on  the  train  of  knowledge.  If 
we  continue  to  loal  and  procrastinate 
the  pilot  class  will  be  a  sorry  showing 
at  graduation   time. 

Also,  last  year  there  were  the  stu- 
dents who  worked  as  hard  as  they 
possibly  could.  We  all  know  who  they 
are.  They  are  the  ones  who  always  had 
notes  when  it  came  time  for  a  test. 
They  are  the  ones  who  were  not  seen 
in  the  C'ommons  Room  before  an  exam- 
ination, rhey  were  the  ones  who  were 
always  in  the  library  doing  the  «)utside 
reading  supposedly  required  bv  us  all. 

Don't  Quit 

If  you  find  yourself  in  the  Hist 
category,  don't  form  a  defeatist  com- 
plex. Don't  get  the  idea  that  the  work 
is  too  hard  tor  you.  Begin  to  work. 
Try  to  vault  into  the  second  classiHca- 
tion  and  enjoy  the  feeling  ot  pride 
when  you  show  your  report  card  to 
whoever  is  responsible  tor  your  chance 
at  education. 

It  you  are  in  the  second  category, 
don't  get  the  swell-headed  attitude  that 
you  cannot  flunk.  Don't  try  to  ride  on 
your  reputation.  It  you  keep  working 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  your 
grades  don't  also  keep  up.  Hut  it  you 
slip  into  the  first  classification,  the 
1'  iters,  you  cannot  expect  your  report 
to  bring  joy. 

Two  Classes  Now 

lU'inember,  you  are  not  the  only  class 
on  campus  now.  You  are  the  upper 
class.  Lhe  FTeShmen  naturally  will  look 
toward  you  for  the  guidance  that  we 
did  not  receive.  We  have  set  the  tra- 
diti(m.  S  nne  things  that  we  did  last 
year  are  not  exactly  the^type  that  you 
would  expect  to  write  home  ahout.  We 
did  make  our  mistakes.-But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Freshmen  shduld  make 
the  same  errors,  and  be  retarded  by 
folly.  If  they  come  to  you  for  advice, 
don't  laugh  them  ofi.  More  likely  than 
not,  they  will  be  deadly  serious.  We 
made' enough  mistakes  last  year  to  sup- 
l>lement  the  next  three  years  of  Fresh- 
men classes. 

• 

Ihcre,  I've  done  it  again.  Fve  begun 
to  preach  when  1  should  *be  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  sermon.  But  if  1 
ha\'e  become  too  severe,  remember,  it's 
iS'othing  Personal,  Of  C'ourse. 


Fe\'er  was  running  pretty  high 
in  ine  last  cimple  o.*^  weeks  concerning 
the  elections.  In  fact  the  Braves  and 
Red  Sox  had  dropped  to  second  place 
in  the  Hooper  rating  of  what  the 
students  were  talking  about.  With  no 
precedent  serving  as  a  guide,  we  were 
vulnerable  to  party  cliques  and  to  dis 
organized  campaigning.  The  subject 
has  been  and  still  is,  I  think,  a  little 
touchy  to  most  of  us.  When  this  re- 
porter ventured  to  ask,  "What  do  you 
think  of  party  politics  in  connection 
with  this  school?"  The  answers  were 
not  easy  to  get  nor  were  they  very 
specific.  Flere  it  is,  "You  Said  It.  " 

Eilen  Dorfman:  "This  school  is 
much  too  small  to  split  with  party 
politics.   It   causes   hard   feelings." 

Carol  Radovsky:  "I  just  don't  like 
it,  a  school  of  this  size  should  not  be 
divided  up  into  factions." 

Audrey  Wine:  "It  is  splitting  the 
kids  up  too  much.  It  isn't  worth  it  — 
It  doesn't  mean  that  much." 

Lora  Levy:  "Since  the  student  party, 
the  students  have  been  doing  pretty 
well.  Any  ill  feeling  will  be  ephemeral. 
We  are  too  close  to  let  this  exist." 

Bud  Seder:  "They  go  on  at  most 
schools,   but   this  school    is  too   small." 

Jason  Anmscm:  "Eventually  there 
will  be  party  politics  but  now  it  tends 
to  make  cliques  and  enemies  out  of 
friends.  The  choice  is  up  to  us." 

Cirl  Werner:  "Party  politics  are  as 
es.cn£ia'  lo  an  elction  as  the  Vv)tes 
themselves.  When  handled  incorrectly 
and  gossipped  about  they  might  appear 
dangerous.  Eventually,  they  will  become 
a  part  of  student  life,  liut  obviously 
the  students  were  not  ready  for  them 
last  year." 

Paul  Levens(m:  "Party  politics  in 
themselves  are  not  injurious;  on  the 
ccmtrary,  they  lend  the  color  and  ex- 
citement that  make  collegiate  cain- 
paigning  interesting.  The  (mly  diffi- 
culty is  that  misunderstanding  may 
arise  to  cause  bad  feeling.  This,  of 
course,  is  both  pointless  and  juvenile, 
for  each  candidate  (and  party)  has, 
actually,  the  same  principles  in  mind." 

Perhaps  what  is  bothering  most  of 
us,  is  the  fear  of  creating  ill  feeling 
and  antagonizing  any  that  may  already 
exist.  We  are  aware  of  the  democratic 
principles  and  politics  upcm  which  our 
country  and  our  university  are  founded. 
In  fear  of  sounding  feminine  and  ideal- 
istic, I  will  say  that  to  make  the  words 
on  ]^aper  come  alive,  we  can  only  hope 
that  personal  feelings  and  shady  under- 
cover methods  will  be  ignored  to  insure 
us    a    competent    student   government. 
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Well,  fellas  an  gals  —  I'm  back. 
Suprized  ta  see  me  aincha?  But  ta  tell 
ya  da  troot,  its  wundaful  ta  be  wit  yez 
agin  cuz  dis  time  I  got  sum  reel  in- 
trestin  nooz  for  ya.  Ya  know  I  wasn't 
loafin  like  da  rest  of  ya  dis  summer  an 
sn(H)pin  around  da  Ad.  buildin  I  came 
acrosst  a  vury  important  piece  of  infa- 
mashun.  Its  da  kalinder  for  dis  year. 
Here  goze: 

Sept.  14,  Oreyintashun  week  begins  for 
da   Freshmen.    Boy,    are    dey   gonna 
have  fun,  wisht  I  wuz  a  Freshman 
agin.  Wait,  Dr.  Berkowitz,  I'm  only 
kiddin! 
Sept.  19,  Softmores  are  back  and  Bran- 
deis got  'em. 
Se-  f.  21,  Da  bangin  dat  y<Mse  hears  in 
da  background  is  da  bell  ta  start  da 
classes.  Oh  joy  and  pashun. 
Nove.   14,  Hey,  l(M)k  —  Da  foist  toim 
is  over.  Now  dat  didn't  hurt,  did  itr 
But  look,  grades  is  due. 
Nove.  21,  Da  secund  toim  bill  is  cumin. 
1  knew  dey  ended  da  foist  toim  for 
a  reason. 
Nove.  24,  G'by,  I'm  off  for  da  Tanks- 

givin  vacashun. 
Nove.  28,  Ooooh  my  stumik! 
Dece.   21,   Winta  reesess  begins  taday 
afta  ya  last  class.  Seems  kinda  funny 
but  looks  like  everywuns'   last  class 
wuz  yestiddy. 
Janu.  2,  Back  agin.  Happy  New  Year'; 

Hie! 
Janu.    19,  Shhhhhhhhhh.  For  da  foist 
time  dis  year  its  quiet.  Pennys  are 


bein  Hipped  inta  da  well,  our  publi- 
city says.  For  why?  Exams  is  here! 

Janu.  27,  Wid  exams  a  ting  of  da  past 
dere  will  probly  be  annuder  Flunkies 
Frolic.  Da  Queen  of  da  prom  will 
be  da  doll  wid  da  most  L's  on  her 
report  card. 
Hey,  Queenie,  meet  da  King. 

Janu.  30,  Boy,  I'm  gonna  sleep  for  a 
year.  Dis  is  da  Mid-Year  reesess. 

Febu.  1,  Hadiya  like  dat.  One  of  our 
more  kozmopolitan  students  hadda 
plane  Hy  him  from  Phillydeltia  right 
to  da  classroom.  Dis  is  da  Spring 
toim. 

Febu.  22,  Hey,  dere  ain't  no  classes 
taday;  wunder  whyr  I'm  op.cy  I  iddiii 
Prot.  Lerner,  anybudy  knows  its 
Linkons'  birthday.  So  1  Hunk  Soshul 
Siense,  too. 

Marc.  31,  Watcha  know  'bout  dat. 
Dere  ain't  no  school  for  a  reel  long 
time.  Nuthin  ta  do  but  read  4,198 
pages  of  Soshul  Siense. 

Apri.  10,  We're  almos  troo  wid  it  — 
Dis  here's  da  last  lap. 

May,  31,  Cries  of  "Hey,  where's  ya 
notes?"  Are  ringin  troo  da  castle. 
Dese  are  da  finals.  An  I  mean 
FINALS! 

June,  9,  "S'kmg  Pete!"  "See  ya  nex 
year,  Bob!"  "Take  it  easy.  Bud." 
"Of  course  I'll  write.  Dear,  every 
day  for  sure."  Boy,  didn't  it  go  fast? 
Hey?  whatta  ya  doin  talkin  ta  me? 
Cancha  see  everywuns  leavin?  Me, 
well,  guess  I'll  hang  around  a  while, 
kinda  hate  ta  leave.  You  will,  too. 


Campus  Undergoes  Extensive  Repairs^ 
"Face  Lifting '^  During  Summer  Months 

By  Lora  Levy 


Look  what's  happened  while  you 
were  away!  lhe  reservation  doesn't 
look  the  same  any  more.  The  phe- 
nomenon IS  easily  explained  —  it  isn\ 
the  same.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Abrams  a  d 
the  Univcrsi.y  maintenance  crew,  con- 
struction work  on  the  campus  has  been 
going  up  faster  than  a  vet  housing 
project. 

To  Have  Tennis  Court 

The  most  beautiful  example 
is  the  new  women's  dorm  to  be  known 
as  FoHWfiers'  Hail.  According  to  Mr. 
Abrams  it  has  a  new  commons  r(M)m 
and  all  "the  modern  inconveniences." 
Behind  ¥oundcrs'  Hall  is  the  new 
doubles  tennis  court  for  non-softball 
enthusiasts.  The  tennis  court  is  built 
on  an  old  foundation,  and  so  you  can 
sit  on  the  patio  of  Founders'  Hall  and 
watch  your  classmates  chase  the  ball 
around  the  court. 

New  Athletic  Facilities 

If  they  aren't  there  now,  they  will 
be  in  a  week  or  two.  In  the  old  ruin 
beside  the  cottage  (now  known  as 
Sviitli  Hall^  we  shall  have  four  hand 
ball  courts  for  non-tennis  enthusiasts. 
And  in  that  large  field  behind  the 
Administration  building  (which  oddly 
enough,  will  continue  to  be  known  as 
the   Ad.  building)    we   shall  have  an 


outdoor  basketball  court  for  iion  hand 
ball  enthusiasts. 

Auditorium   .^kiost  Ccmolcl*- 

1  hen  of  course  there  is  our  beautiful 
new  Seifer  Memorial  Auditorium  in 
Science  Hall  which  is  the  only  piece 
of  construction  work  not  being  done 
by  the  LIniversity  maintenance  crew. 
V\'eren't  you  sophs  surprised?  What 
with  the  glass  brick  windows,  the 
mahogany  paneling,  the  balcony,  the 
n)of,  and  the  stage  it  seems  so  very  far 
removed  from  the  place  where  we  used 
to  throw  our  cigarette  butts.  It  will  be 
finished  in  another  week,  and  will  seat 
500. 

Other  Changes 

Also  in  Science  Hall,  we  have  two 
new  biology  labs,  two  new  demonstra 
tion  classrooms,  and  several  new  office 
accomm()dati(ms  for  the  faculty.  W^e 
have  a  new  campus  bookstore  in  the 
speech  lab  (now  known  as  Walihatu 
Hall),  and  additional  stack  facilities  in 
the  upper  libran,'.  (You  know,  "where 
you  took  the  test").  Additional  parking 
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NOTICE! 

Because  The  Justice  operates  with 
the  intention  of  being  the  unrestricted 
voice  of  the  student  body,  the  staff 
wishes  to  remind  the  students  that 
letters  to  the  Editor  are  desired;  and, 
if  meeting  with  the  standards  of  pub 
lication  will  be  printed  in  a  regular 
column  to  be  known  as  Letters  to  the 
Editor. 

These  letters  should  be  mailed  to: 
The  Editor-in-chief 
THE  JUSTICE 
Brandeis   University,   Waltham,    Mass. 

The  writer,  of  course,  may  remain 
anonymous. 

There  will  also  be  a  Suggestion  Box 
placed  in  a  C(mvenient  location  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  comment  on  Thl 
Justice  and  its  activities.  These  will 
not  be  re-printed. 

Remember,  if  you  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  column  Letters  To  1  he  Editor, 
mail  your  letters  *n  the  Editor  iu-ciiief; 
or  it  you  tiave  some  ideas  or  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to  Tin:  Justicl 
drop  them  into  the  Suggestion  Box. 

All  correspondence  becomes  the 
property  of  The  Justice  and  none  will 
be  returned. 


(RsmsunJbsin^  ivhs/L  ? 

SOPHOMORES,  riow  that  '48-'49 
is  officially  history,  let's  see  how  many 
of  these  antiquated  campus  quips  you 
can  identify.  The  answers  will  be  found 
on  page  four. 
Do  you  remember: 

1.  War  Club 

2.  Probably  see  you  around. 

3.  I'll  give  yuh  a  shot  in  the  head. 

4.  It's  pointless. 

5.  Wha'  the  Huhhhhhhhhh' 

6.  Chicken  Flicker. 

7.  By  and  large  .  .  . 

8.  Vould  you  please  elaborate? 

9.  Joe's  coming  up  t(might! 

10.  Nothing  personal,  of  course. 

11.  Vel  you    know,   you  couldn't    li\e 
forever. 

12.  Kids,  are  you  busy  right  now? 

13.  Tomorrow  I  vill  vear  ze  roller 
skates! 

14.  I    have  been  examinging   your  at 
tendance  record  and  .   .   . 

15.  Ach,  jaaaaaaaaaa. 

16.  For ,  gee,  we  gotta 

get  a  coach   that  can  gi\'e  a   good 
signal  without  just  standing  there. 

!7.  Read  nbmit  it  in  ^^i-f   iM^r-r 

i».  ^"ous  c»    une  dickij  Sird. 

19.  Bon,  bon. 

20.  It  had  to  be  last  night! 

21.  Ah,  hit  the  spot,  does  it? 


BRANDEIS  RECEIVES 
WORKS  OF  ART 

Recently  added  to  the  University's 
already  valuable  possessions  are  several 
outstanding  artistic  works  and  a  collec- 
tion of  b<xjks  on  the  subject. 

The  pictures  come  from  the  creators 
themselves,  A.  S.  Baylinson  and  Sidney 
Kaye.  Mr.  Baylinson,  whose  work  is  on 
exhibiti(m  in  the  MetropoUtan  Museum 
of  New  York;  the  Boston  Art  Museum; 
the  Newark  Museum  of  Art;  and  other 
American  galleries,  has  presented  one 
of  his  own  famous  oil  paintings.  Mr. 
Kaye,  whose  etchings  of  the  New  Eng- 
land landscape  have  been  widely 
praised  by  critics,  has  donated  several 
of  his  works,  among  which  is  a  recently 
completed  impression  of  our  now 
famous  Castle. 

The  books  come  to  us  through  the 
family  of  the  late  Lena  Seitlen  who 
have  ('st^b|>*:hed  ;;  i^clcil  scciion  ot 
our  Library,  to  be  kncjwn  at  The  Lena 
Seitlen  Memorial  Association,  in  which 
the  collection  will  be  placed. 

University  Inherits 
Pipe  Organ 

It  was  recently  made  know  n  that  the 
University  has  become  the  owner  of  an 
txcepti(mally  fine  pipe  organ  which  will 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  newly 
formed  Music  Sch(H)l.  At  present, 
awaiting  actual  space  on  the  Campus 
itself,  the  instrument  is  in  storage.  It 
has,  however,  been  set  up  there  and 
will  recei\e  the  exercise  needed  to  keep 
it  in  good  condition.  Ih  difficult  and 
invoked  installation  was  handled  by 
Leonard  Alpert,  son  of  George  Alpert, 
President  of  Ihc  Board  of  Trustees  of 
this  Uni\ersity. 

Formerly  owned  by  Sidney  A.  Beggs 
of  Lincoln,  the  organ  was  originally 
used  by  his  father  in  their  old  family 
mansion,  whence  it  has  come. 


WATCH   CITY  TAXI 
SERVICE 
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24  Hour  Service 
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^J  0  1^  "ESS  yV  T        ^y  '^"y  Aronson 

In  behalf  of  the  battle-scarred  sophomores  1  wish  to  welcome  you,  the 
Freshmen,  to  our  modest  little  campus.  You  have,  no  doubt,  been  impressed  with 
the  enormity  of  the  campus;  but  don't  worry?  The  administration  is  aware  of  its 
spaciousness;  last  year  the  prime  excuse  for  cutting  classes  was,  "1  got  lost  on 
the  way  to  Science  Hall."  This  year,  however,  there  will  be  no  such  excuses; 
we  now  have  two  St.  Bernards. 

Before  the  commencement  of  classes  you  will  no  doubt,  in  ytmr  escapades 
about  the  campus,  come  in  contact  with  a  pithicanthropus  erectus  t>pe  individual 
wearing  proletarian  tyi^  overalls  and  carrying  on  the  most  incoherent  conversation 
with  himself.  This  species  is  known  os  the  Sophomorus  Brandeisius!  He  is  harm- 
less. But  please  do  not  register  any  emotion  upon  meeting  him;  he  is  sensitive, 
and  an  excellent  shot  with  a  water  pistol! 

You  freshmen  are  extremely  fortunate.  The  upper  classmen  voted  to  refrain 
from  any  destructive  hazing.  The  only  things  you  are  obliged  to  cope  with  are 
the  hilarious  products  of  the  sophomore  sense  of  humor.  But  it's  nothing,  really. 
Last  year  only  three  people  were  thrown  off  the  tower. 

You  will  find  that  there  exists  a  wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
students  at  Brandeis;  they  take  every  opportunity  to  lend  succor  to  their  fellow 
students.  In  fact  when  (me  of  the  fellows  in  the  dorm  complained  that  his 
furniture  did  not  suit  his  taste;  we  obliged  him  by  immediately  removing  it. 
We  take  great  pride  in  this  type  of  c(K)ixration,  even  though  the  school  did 
not  replace  his  furniture  for  two  months.  ;        *  ^ 


Freshmen,  beware  of  the  sinister  characters  who  will  attempt  to  lead  you 
into  temptation.  If  you  are  not  already  aware  of  them  you  may  recognize  them 
by  their  password  .  .  .  'tekeyah'  (meaning,  burn  the  books,  boys,  tonight  we  play 
pinnochle).  Or  ask  one  of  the  sophomores  to  relate  the  tale  of  the  'tekeyah  boys,' 
it  is  an  interesting  one. 

Yes.  unfortunately  there  exist  at  Brandeis  many  temptations  which  the 
serious-minded  student  must  avoid.  Take  women,  (all  following  remarks  are 
anti-climactic).  They  exert  an  evil  force  on  all  men  on  campus.  In  fact  last 
year  the  situation  became  so  involved  that  the  administration  was  forced  to 
prohibit  all  contact  between  male  and  female.  This  proved  to  be  an  extremely 
tactful  maneuver.  In  fact  the  students  were  so  successfully  separated  that  there 
were  only  ten  marriages  all  year. 

Seriously  though,  you  will  learn  that  the  student  who  avoids  women, 
circumvents  all  card  games,  does  not  waste  his  precious  time  on  extra-curricular 
acti\ities,  and,  above  all,  spends  at  least  nine  hours  daily  in  the  librar>',  will  not 
(mly  attain  high  grades  but  will  also  be  completely  and  unmistakably  dead! 

BRANDEIS  STUDENT  UNION 
FACES  ITS  FIRST  YEAR 

mad.  gu.  jiut  euUihi.  .• 


Jay  Aronson  —  "Back  in  Revere 
High."  says  he,  "1  liked  girls.  But 
that's  all  <ner.  Now  1  like  women." 

Our  president  is  a  grej'.arious,  ex 
troverted  chap  with  a  knack  for  getting 
(and  keeping  "I  a  hnfjer  in  every  pie. 
He  has  a  special  flair  for  dramatijs  — 
that  uas  he,  playing  the  male  Iciid  m 
"The  Vise"  last  year,  and  that  was  he 
imitating  Peter  Lorr>'  all  over  the  place. 
A  quick,  flashing  smile  and  a  suave, 
diplomatic  air  mark  him  as  friend  and 
president  respectively. 

\"\ce-\^  Yes.\i\en\ :  — 

Max  Perlitsh  —  Originator  and  sole 
owner  of  that  new  coffee  substitute 
known  as  "Perlitshs'  Brew."  Our  earn- 
est and  intense  vice  president  attributes 
his  popularity  to  his  aptitude  for  listen- 
ing to  people  talk  about  themselves. 
His  activities,  the  young  man  claims, 
are  "all  intellectual;"  he  is  currently 
active  in  Hillel  and  thinks  his  interest 
in  Zionism,  now  in  its  nascent  stages, 
may  influence  him  in  a  final  choice 
of  a  i-roftssion.  At  Brandeis.  he  is  tak 
ing  a  preint'dical  course,  and  considers 
calculus  his  favorite  subject  because 
(with  an  amused  twinkle  in  hiv  eyej 
"it's  beautiful."  Possess»)r  of  an  ap- 
preciative and  mature  sense  of  humor. 
Max  is  always  ready  to  fall  in  with 
an>  thing. 

Treasurer:  — 

Steve  Meltzei    -  Our  Brooklyn  burn 
and  faithful  treasurer,  his  prime  inter- 


est in  Stuyvesant  High  School  in  Man 
hattan  was  getting  out.  After  spending 
two  years  as  an  electronical  engineer  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  which,  he  feels, 
matured  him  a  great  deal,  he  chose 
Brandeis  as  the  place  in  which  to  con 
tinue  his  education— at  the  suggestion 
of  his  captain,  \\hile  recuper.:tin^  at  the 
Chelsea  Naval  Hospital.  Here  under 
the  G.  I.  Bill,  Steve  asserts  that  his 
time  spent  in  the  Navy  were  the  most 
worth  while  years  of  his  life.  His  ap 
titude  at  Brandeis  seems  to  lie  in  the 
analytical  sciences;  he  hopes,  however, 
eventually  to  become  a  professor  of 
history.  Independent,  determined,  and 
very  likeable  Steve  competently  leads 
the  class  of  '52  into  its  second  fiscal 
year. 

S>ccrc\ary :  — 

Hy  Steingraph  —  Shy  and  quiet 
u  hen  he  came  here  from  Boston  Latin, 
Brandeis  and  its  student  body  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  developing  and 
bringing  out  his  personality  and,  so- 
called  (by  him),  "hidden  talents." 
Warning  to  freshmen:  Hy  can  (and 
does)  tell  the  most  outlandish  stories 
with  the  straightest,  most  serious  face 
possible  —  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that, 
in  addition  to  being  secretary  of  the 
Student  Llnion,  he  is  also  president  of 
the  Liars*  Club.  Hy  also  seeks  the  title 
of  Professor.  He  will  probably  major 
in  Semitics.  since  his  interest  in  the 
HebrevN  language  has  grown  immensely 
since  it  has  become  a  living  tongue. 
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facilities  are  being  built  near  the  Ad. 
building  next  to  Warehouse  B  (more 
commonly  known  as  the  To<j1  Shed, 
the  castle  interior  has  Keen  repainted 
in  the  same  colors,  the  dormitory  rooms 
have  been  repainted  and  those  liorrible 
so-called  "pinks"  have  been  changed 
to  much  brighter  yellows.  The  stairway 
leading  up  to  the  Main  Commons  has 
been  repainted  in  gray  and  linoleum 
has  been  put  on  the  fl(K)r.  (The  cigar- 
ette machine  has  not  yet  been  refilled, 
and  the  candy  has  been  there  since 
June).  The  top  floor  in  B  tower  of 
the  Castle  now  contains  four  new 
rooms,  and  the  two  top  floors  in  A 
tower  contain  two  new  rooms  apiece. 
Each   room,  according  to  Public   Rela- 


tions, "commands  a  magnihcent  view 
of  the  Charles  and  surrounding  Nev> 
England  countryside." 

The  little  heart-shaped  pond  in  the 
Held  behind  the  Ad.  building  (which 
will  undoubtedly  in  due  time  be  given 
a  name  like  Not-So-Far-From- Boston 
Pond^  will  be  available  for  skating 
this  winter.  Also,  thousands  of  trees 
along  the  n)ads  have  been  cut  down, 
the  roads  are  being  smoothed,  and  that 
famous  landmark,  the  Public  Works 
in  front  of  Smith  Hall  is  emitting  its 
dying  vibrations. 

Mr.  Abrams  and  his  crew  are  to 
be  heartily  commended  for  the  vast 
anKmnt  of  work  they  have  done  over 
this  summer.  The  old  reservati(m 
doesn't  look  the  same  anymore,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  beginning  to  look  like  a 
campus. 


Early  construction  work  on  Seifer  Memorial  Atiditoriiim. 


BRA\MDECDOTES 


By  Loni  Levy 


At  Joan's  tea  Karl  was  making  a  big 
effort  to  be  helpful  by  bringing  the 
dirty  cups  and  saucers  into  the  utility 
room,  one  by  one.  Though  all  the 
dirtied  dishes  had  been  temporarily 
removed,  Karl  however  was  impatient 
to  get  back  to  work.  Whereupon  he 
approached  a  dignified  little  old  lady 
who  was  slowly  sipping  her  tea,  and 
den-.anded,  "For  gosh  sake's,  haven't 
you  made  that  cup  dirty  yet!" 

One  night  Charlotte  was  regaling  us 
with  tales  of  her  adventures  in  high 
school  biology.  "One  day,"  she  said, 
"the  day  before  our  big  exam,  1  lost 
my  frog  in  the  bushes.  All  day  long 
I  looked  for  my  frog  in  the  bushes, 
but  I  couldn't  find  him."  And  with  a 
face  of  absolute  innocence  she  con 
tinued,  "But  in  the  bushes  I  found 
lots  of  other  things!" 


Buddy  Adler  really  went  to  town 
during  one  of  his  speeches  given  in 
class.  In  the  course  of  one  speech  he 
came   out  with   the  following  classics: 

"The  mo(m  shined  —  er  —  the  moon 
shone  -  er  well,  it  was  getting  verv 
dark!" 

"Furthermore,"  he  continued,  "the 
girls  were  getting  very  cold  and  we 
couldn't  do  nwything.'" 

Then  he  wound  up  with  this  classic 
piece  of  understatement:  "The  water 
was  leaking  into  the  boat,  the  pilot 
was  sitting  there  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand  and  a  strange  leer  on  his  face, 
it  was  pitch  dark,  and  everyone  was 
freezing  cold!  Er  —  I  guess  the  girls 
weren't  having  a  very  good  time." 


"God!"  exclaimed  Pearl  Pinstein, 
'  When  I  looked  at  that  question  on 
the  Tridentine  Council,  1  thcmght  I 
was  looking  at  a  gum  advertisement!" 

Overheard  in  Dr.  Hindus'  humani- 
ties class.  "Why  marry  when  there's 
still  rope  in  the  world  with  which  to 
hang  yourself?" 

"As  a  member  of  the  first  graduating 
c;ass,"  Mr.  Smith  told  C'larlotie,  "you 
will  go  down  in  history.' 

"Go  down  in  history,"  Charlotte 
wailed,   "I'm  already  flunking!" 

BRANDECDOTES 

QConiiuHcd  on   Pa^c   5) 

Answers  to  quiz  on  pa^e  three. 

1.  Bob    Robinson. 

2.  Almost   anyone. 
^.   1.  Seder. 

4.  J.  Aronson. 

5.  Dilly   House  Inc. 

6.  A  well  knov\'n  Professor. 

7.  Another   well  known    Professor         ' 
1  ecturer. 

8.  A  Social  Science  instructor. 
^.  Joan    Rhodes. 

10.  Carl  Werner. 

11.  Dr.  Cheskis. 

12.  Mrs.  M.  Rubin. 

13.  Dr.  Gurvvitch 

14.  Mr.   Smith. 

15.  Lou  Yaskin. 

16.  Sandy  Acker. 

17.  Paul  Levenson 

18.  Bob  Fogeron. 

19.  He  taught  French. 

20.  "Spots"    Klotz. 

21.  G.  G. 
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TRANSITION 

Phylis  Levins  '52 

High  above  the  River  Charles 
The  mighty  Castle  stood. 
Its  turrets,  like  sentinel  arms, 
Protecting  solitude. 
Upon  the  bleak  and  stony  walls 
Tlie  vines  grew  thick,   unkept. 
Within  this  mass  of  hollowness 
The  cobwebs  lay,  unswept. 
And  over  all  these  acres  wide. 
Save  the  spreading  dew  of  morn. 
Not  a  soul  had  set  his  foot 
Fnmi  dawn  to  empty  dawn. 
But  when,  one  day,  the  still  did  break 
And  the  air  with  hammers  rung. 
The  silent  halls,  as  if  with  joy 
Re-echoed  the  song  unsung. 
The  sun  danced  in  uix)n  the  walls 
And  introduced  the  light; 
Within,  the  building  took  new  form 
1  ()  tiirill  one  with  its  sight. 
The  classroom  hall  that  Hanked  the 

road, 
Ihe  library  and  the  dorm. 
All  the  buildings,  at  once  both  old  . 

md  new. 
Underwent  a   change  of  form. 
A  sign  was  placed  close  by  the  gate 
For  all  to  see  anew, 
The  entrance  of  these  college  grounds, 
A  contribution  of  the  Jew. 
From  far  and  near  the  first  class  came, 
Unjiidged  by  race  or  creed; 
Looked  upon  as  equals 
Where  all  had  chance  to  lead. 
Yet  stands  the  Castle  o'er  the  Charles, 
As  long  ago  it  stood; 
And  its  turrets,  like  protecting  arms, 
Emb  ace  true  brotherhood. 
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When  Flip  came  into  the  Comm(ms 
Room  one  night,  she  tripped.  "Oo-o- 
ops,"  Steve  exclaimed,   "Flip  flopped!" 

Life's  embarrasing  moments:  Audrey 
Seder,    on    being    introduced     to    Dr. 
Mayj)er,  Miss  Rossignol's  husband,  ex 
claimed,   "Oh,    I'm    very   glad   to   meet 
you,   Mr,   Rossignol!" 

Brandecdotes  at  bridge:  Lora  showed 
great  celerity  in  learning  to  play  bridge. 
After  picking  up  the  first  two  cards 
of  her  first  hand,  she  exhibited  one  of 
the  first  fundamentals  of  good  bridge 
playing  by  demanding,  "God!  Who 
dealt  this  messr" 

Natalie  was  trying  on  Lynne's  yellow 
gown  (me  night,  and  naturally  we  all 
asked  with  whom  she  was  going  for 
mal.  We  were  unprepared,  however, 
for  tie  blank  <'.\pression  that  covereu 
her  face,  (censored)  she  replied  gently, 
"good  old  (censored).  If  I  go  out  with 
him  once  more,  I'LL  SPIT  IN  HIS 
FACE!!"       

"I  used  to  pose  in  ballet  costume 
as  an  artist's  model,"  C'harlotte  told 
us  in  class,  "and  I've  al\va\s  been 
thrilled  to  think  that  people  may  walk 
into  an  artist's  studio  and  see  me 
hanging  there!" 
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from  the  University  of  California,  and 
then  returned  to  Rutgers.  He  now 
heads  the  Microbiology  Department, 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station.  He  has  published  more  than 
300  scientific  papers,  and  six  books, 
including  principles  of  Soil  Micro- 
biology and  Humus. 

First  Athletic  Director 

The  sophs  all  know  what  a  stir  the 
appointment  of  Benny  Friedman,  fa- 
mous ail-American  quarterback  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  as  our  Director 
of  Athletic  Activities  created.  Captain 
of  the  outstanding  Wolverine  football 
team  of  1926  and  later  professional  star 
with  C'leveland,  Detroit,  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  teams,  Mr.  Friedman  does 
not  promise  to  make  all-stars  out  of 
"Baron's  babies"  immediately,  but  given 
time  —  who  knowsr  He  served  as 
backfield  coach  of  the  football  team  at 
Great  Lakes  Trairjing  Station  duiing 
navy  service  from  1942-1945,  and  has 
worked  with  the  Yale  University  team 
as  advisory  and  backfield  coach.  He 
was  head  football  coach  and  a  faculty 
member  of  CC-N.Y.  from  1934  thru 
1941. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Manuel  will  teach 
freshmen  Social  Science  this  year.  Dr. 
Manuel  was  at  one  time  affiliated  with 
Har\ard  University  and  Western  Re- 
serve University.  In  the  course  of  his 
career  Dr.  Manuel  has  been  a  military 
intelligence  oflicer  of  the  Army,  a  re- 
gional executive  of  the  Federal  Writers' 
Program,  and  Director  of  the  Program 
Division  of  the  Rent  Department  of 
the  O.P.A.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Politics  of  Modern  Spain  "  and  a  fre- 
ciuent  contributor  to  learned  journals. 
Shortly  after  he  completed  his  latest 
work  "The  Realities  of  American 
Palestine  Relations,"  Dr.  Manuel 
served  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  commission  which  made  a  survey 
of  housing  and  related  problems  in 
Israel. 

Instructor  in  freshman  English  com 
position  (worse  luck  for  the  sophs)  is 
Dr.  Thomas  Savage,  author  of  The  Pass 
and  Lona  Hanson  which  was  purchased 
last  spring  by  Columbia  pictures.  He 
was  born  and  raised  in  Montana  and 
his  writing  reflects  his  familiarity  with 
the  W^estern  locale.  Dr.  Savage  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Colby. 

Dr.  C-laude  Andre  Strauss,  Visiting 
Lecturer  in  Romance  languages  i-nd 
Litcratare,  comes  lo  Brandeis  fior, 
Ohio  State  University  where  lie  was 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages.  He  was  born 
in  Franco,  living  there  until  the  out- 
breik  of  V\^)rld  VVar  II,  and  has  studied 
in  the  Universities  of  Strasbourg,  Caen, 
and  Toulouse.  He  received  his  grad 
uatc  degree  from  Ohio  State  University 
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CHARLIES  DELICATESSEN 
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Open  Until  1 1  p.m. 
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I     '»lMLi     C   TEAM 


The  crew  in  the  picture  above  reprt;  >\  to  carr\    the  Blue 

and  White  into  athletic  competition.   Coac«.  .ks  .tnd  captained  b\ 

Bud  Seder,  the  team  pro\ed  \ers  cfk'cti\e  .jgain.r  sevei.ii  loci!  clubs.  Though 
some  of  the  faces  are  no  longer  with  us,  this  picture  should  delinitcK  go  into 
the  annals  of  the  University. 

Front  Wow:  (Left  to  right)  Eli  Factor,  Alan  Sterman.  Bud  Seder.  Sandy  Acker, 
Larry  Nigrosh.  Second  Wow:  Alan  Cireenwald,  Har\e\  Libermin,  Arnie  Goral- 
nick.  Bob  Klot/,  Marve  March.  Back  Wow:  Alex  Banks,  jack  Barber.  Lenn> 
Van  Gaasbeek,   Carl  \\'erner.  Irky  Rosenbloom.   B(»b  Fogeron. 


Good  Driving  is  Port  of  a  Good  Education 

GflRBER'S  flUTO  SCHOOL 

649  Main  St.,  Waltham 
WA   5-668"^ 

Other  Offices  in  Brookline  &  Dorchester 


WASH   AND   DRY  YOUR  CLOTHES  AT 

LflUnOEREZE 

585  Moody  St.,  Waltham 
6  Hammond  St.,  Waltham 

Up  to  10  lbs.  25^    -    30  Minutes 
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and  has  written  tor  many  ot  the  out- 
standing literary  magazines  in  both 
France  and  America. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Golub  will  join  the 
faculty  as  Lecturer  in  Biology.  His 
previous  teaching  experience  includes 
an  aftiliation  ot  six  years  with  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Massachusetts.  Prior  to  his 
association  with  Brandeis,  he  served 
as  biological  editor  for  the  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company.  Dr.  Golub  received 
his  undergraduate  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  was 
awarded  his  Ph.D.  in  biology  at  Har- 
vard University.  During  the  war,  Dr. 
Golub  served  as  biological  inspector  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  was  awarded  the 
Civilian  Meritorious  Service  Award. 

Edith  Farcas  will  assume  the  post  of 
Teaching  Fellow  in  German.  Born  in 
Hum.  nia.  Dr.  Farcas  received  both  her 
undergraduate  ..nd  giduuait  degrees 
from  European  universities. 

She  was  affiliated  with  a  Universit\ 
in  the  Hungarian  provinces  from  1943 
until  the  coming  of  the  Germans,  when 
she  was  dismissed  as  an  anti-Nazi.  In 
March,  1944,  Dr.  Farcas  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Gestajx^  and  sent  to 
Auschwitz  Extermination  Camp.  She 
was  liberated  b>  the  American  Arm>' 
in  the  Spring  of  1945.  Following  her 
liberation,  she  worked  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  the  Intelligence  Department. 
She  served  as  an  interpreter  and  taught 
French  and  German  to  American 
soldiers. 

Dr.  Farcas  arri\ed  in  America  in 
tile  summer  of  1945  and  since  that 
time  has  taken  out  her  first  citizenship 
jiapers. 

Dr.  M>er  KessJer  has  been  appointed 
X'isiting  Lecturer  in  Physics.  Dr.  Kess- 
ler  recei\ed  his  undergraduate  degrees 
from  M.l.T.  and  was  awarded  his 
Ph.D.  there.  He  has  taught  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  was  a 
Research  Associate  in  bio  physics  at  the 
Uni\ersity  of  Illinois  Medical  School, 
during  the  war  he  was  a  Scientilic 
Ccmsultant  to  General  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Arm>,  and  was  stationed  in  the 
Pacific  area.  A  contributor  to  inan\ 
important  scientific  journals,  he  comes 
to  -J*-  now  from  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in   Washington.  D.C. 

Merrill  Peterson,  Teaching  Fellow 
in  American  C  i\ilization.  con -s  to 
Brandeis  fn)m  Fli  r\ard  Uni\  .'rsit> 
whcTv  li>_  vVd-.  woikiiig  fv)r  hii»  .*l  .]} 
and  was  a  teaching  fellow  in  Am  -rican 
Uistor>.  He  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from   the  Uni\ersitv  of  Kansas. 


During  the  war  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

William  K.  Condrell  has  been  ap- 
pointed Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics 
and  resident  proctor.  He  was  an  in- 
structor at  M.l.T.  where  he  was  also 
working  ftir  his  Ph.D.  He  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Yale  University  and 
his  M.S.  degree  from  M.l.T. 

Joan  Elizabeth  Hendersim,  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Chemistry,  is  a  graduate  of 
Oberiin  College.  She  has  done  research 
work  at  the  Kettering  Research  Foun 
dation  for  the  study  of  photosynthesis 
and  chlorophyll. 

Dr.  Ervvin  Bodky,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music,  is  the  first  faculty  member  of 
the  University's  newest  department. 
Born  in  Prussia,  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  Germany.  Dr. 
Bodky  is  an  accomplished  pianist  and 
has  appeared  as  a  concert  artist  in  man\' 
European  countries;  in  America,  he  has 
pe'^ormed  w-.th   die  Boston  S\ni phony 
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Orchestra    under    both    Serge    Kousse- 
vitzky  and  Bruno  Walter. 

Since  his  student  days  in  Europe, 
part  of  which  were  spent  in  the  tute- 
lage of  the  renowned  Richard  Strauss, 
Dr.  Bodky  has  held  teaching  positicms 
at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  in 
Cambridge,  and  at  Black  Mountain 
College,  in  Black  Mountain,  North 
Carolina.  He  has  also  lectured  in  many 
of  America's  foremost  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  addition  to  teaching  and 
lecturing,  Dr.  Bodky  has  also,  since 
his  arrival  in  this  country  in  1938, 
managed  to  find  time  to  writ**  for 
several  publications. 

Concert  artist,  lecturer,  teacher,  and 
writer.  Dr.  Erwin  Bodky  is  an  in- 
valuable addition  to  the  Faculty  of  this 
University. 

We  of  the  student  body  of  Brandeis 
University  are  glad  to  welcome  you  as 
our  professors.  We  have  always  been 
very  proud  of  our  faculty.  We  are  even 
more  so  now. 
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Planned  also  is  a  drama  course  in 
which  Jo  Mielziner,  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  the  modern  scene  designers  of 
the  legitimate  theater,  will  participate. 
Striking  examples  of  Mr.  Mielziners' 
work  are  the  sets  of  two  of  Broadways' 
most  successful  dramas,  A  Streetcar 
i^imied  Desire,  and  the  memorable 
Death    of  a   Salesman. 

Max  Lerner,  internationally  famous 
author  and  lecturer  and  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  this  University  may 
also  deliver  a  series  of  talks  on  his 
European  experiences. 


Because  of  the  very  busy  schedules 
that  these  men  live  under,  these  plans 
are  still  subject  to  change. 
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Sometime  within  the  next 
ie'v  lays  there  will  )x'  a 
meeting  of  the  staff  of  1  i;e 
Justice.  It  is  imixirtant  that 
all  memhcrs  attend  —  tailu'e 
to  do  so  will  mean  loss  of 
membership.  At  this  time 
plans  for  '49 -'50  will  he  dis- 
eussed,  and  if  ix)ssihle,  the 
new  membership  eaids  will 


he  given  out. 


This  also  provides  an  oj)- 
portiinity  for  prosix,'eti\  e 
members  to  apply  for  |x>si- 
tions.  There  are  quite  a  few 
\aeaneies,  esiK*eially  on  the 
business  stafl,  whieh  is  being 
slightly  reorganized.  This 
will  all  Ix:  explained  in 
detail   at   the  meeting. 

fi\er\'one  is  invited  to  at- 
tend —  /Ml  are  welcome. 
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PAUL  N.   DOUGLAS 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  (D-Ill.) 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  gradu- 
ation exercises,  June  14,  it  was 
announced  by  the  University  this 
week. 

His  subject  will  be  'The  Cur- 
rent Military  and  Economic  Posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.'' 

Senator  I>ouglas  is  an  authority 
in  the  field  of  economics,  having 
been  Professor  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  1947,  the  highest 
honor  in  his  profession.  He  has 
written  several  books  on  econo- 
mics, among  them  "Real  Wages  in 
the  United  States"  and  'The 
Theory  of  Wages."  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  $5000  prize  in  in- 
ternational competition. 

His  career  in  government  began 
when  he  was  drafted  by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  then*  Governor  of 
New  York,  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  Committee  to 
Stabilize  Employment.  He  later 
worked  under  President  Rooisevelt 
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Seven  Coeds 
Vie  For  Prom 
Queen  Crown 

Seven  Brandels  coeds  each  nomi- 
nated by  a  men's  dormitory  will 
compete  for  the  coveted  Prom 
Queen  crown  to  be  awarded  at  the 
"Spring  Frolics"  on  Saturday,  May 
16  in  the  Louis  XIV  Ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Somerset. 

The  candidates  are  Sandy  Bar- 
gad,  Natalie  Diamond,  Judy  Fask, 
Charlotte  Langone,  Gail  Leonard, 
Marsha  Levy,  and  Myra  Shapiro. 

The  Prom  Queen  will  be  chosen 
by  a  board  of  judges  consisting 
of  Clarence  Berger,  Manny  Gilbert, 
Ralph  Norman,  Normie  Diamond, 
and  Marshall  Sterman. 

The  formal  dance,  the  highlight 
of  the  weekend,  will  feature  the 
IS  piece  band  of  Harry  Marshard. 
Dancing  will  be  from  eight  until 
twelve. 

Other  weekend  events  include 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  produc- 
tion, "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  on 
Friday  evening  at  Hovey  Memorial 
Institute.  Waltham;  a  picnic  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  Riverside,  near 
Nickerson  field;  a  splash  party  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  the  Waltham 
Boys*  Club. 

The  cost  of  the  weekend  is  $4.80. 
Tickets  are  now  on  sale  in  the 
cafeteria. 


on  the  Consumers  Advisory  Board 
revise  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  Illinois  politics.  Senator 
Douglas  was  active  in  drafting 
the  state's  first  old  age  pension 
act  and  its  unemployment  in- 
surance act  of  1»37.  He  was  elected 
a  Chicago  alderman  in  1930  and 
made  a  notable  record  ki  urging 
municipal  economy* 


SU  Leaders  Protest 
Festival  Housing  Plan 

At  a  joint  meeting  on  Monday,  May  11,  the  Student  Council  and  its  newly  elected  suc- 
cessor reviewed  in  full  the  problem  of  student  Accommodations  for  the  Creative  Arts  Festival. 
The  simultaneous  arrival  on  campus  of  the  Women's  Committee,  the  Creative  Arts  Festival,  and 
Graduation  has  created  a  competition  for  rooms  on  campus,  so  that  under  a  priority  system  only 
resident  seniors,  commuting  seniors,  returning  alumni,  and  a  few  students  selected  by  department 
heads  to  work  during  the  Festival  will  be  allocated  rooms  on  campus.  Undergraduate  students 
have  been  asked  to  vacate  their  rooms  by  Thursday,  June  11. 


Edna  Best  To  Participate 
In  Festival  Plav  Premiere 


Edna  Best,  distinguished  stage  and  screen  actress,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  world  premiere  of  Louis  Kronenberger's  comedy, 
"The  International  Set"  at  the  Festival  of  the  Creative  Arts,  it 
was  announced  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  Director  of  the  Festival. 
The  entire  Festival  will  be  devoted  to  the  "Comic  Spirit"  and 
will  investigate  the  expression  of  this  theme  in  ballet,  opera,  art, 
theatre,  film,  and  poetry. 


The  Kronenberger  play, 
which  will  have  its  premiere  at 
the  festival,  will  be  produced 
by  Thomas  Hammond,  producer 
of  "The  Gambler"  with  Alfred 
Drake,  and  will  be  directed  by 
Eric  Bentley,  author  of  the  recent 
"In  Search  of  Theatre"  and  past 
director  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin. 

Prior  to  her  recent  Broadway 
performance  with  Maurice  Evans 
in  "The  Browning  Version,"  Miss 
Best  appeared  as  Lady  Cice\yr  in 
the  City  Center  production  of 
G.  B.  Shaw's  "Captain  Brass- 
bound's      Conversion"      and      the 


Theatre      Guild's      production      of 
S.    N.    Behrman's    "Jane." 

The  British-born  actress  has 
played  in  such  films  as  "Intermez- 
zo." "The  Late  George  Apley"  and 
"The  Ghost  and  Mrs.  Muir."  and 
has  directed  Basil  Rathbone  in  his 
"Sherlock  Holmes"  series  as  well 
as  the  "Corliss  Archer"  program 
and  Ronald  Colman's  "Favorite 
Stories." 

Time  Magazine  Drama  Critic, 
Mr.  Kronenberger  is  Professor  of 
Theatre  Arts  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. "The  International  Set"  is 
based  on  his  recent  best-selling 
novel  "Grand  Right  and  Left." 


OUR  SPECIAL  CHARACTER 

The  Justice  continues  its  series  of  articles  on  the  "Special  Character  of  Brandeis"  with  the  following  articles  by  Dr. 
Saul  G.  Cohen  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Science,  and  tAr.  Horold  Shapero,  composer  in  residence.  Articles  by  Dr.  Robert 
Thornton  and  by  students  in  each  of  the  schools  of  the  University  will  appear  in  the  next  issue.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  of  the  Student  Union. 


^Understanding^ . . .  Cohen 

I  am  grateful  to  the  editors  of  the  Justice  for  this  opportunity 
to  describe  briefly  the  function,  objectives  and  hopes  of  the  School 
of  Science  as  I  see  them. 

The  function  of  a  school  ot  science  in  a  university  is  to  transmit 
an  understanding  of  science  to  its  students  and  to  participate  pro- 
ductively in  the  creative  activities  of  modern  science,  and  to  do  this 
in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The  objective  of  the  School  of  Science 
is  to  perform  this  function. 

A  major  task  of  ours  is  then  to  transmit  an  understanding  of 
science  to  students,  to  teach  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  at 
.several  levels  in  their  essential  character  as  an  integral  part  of  a  liberal 
arts  college.  In  these  terms,  science  is  an  intellectual  achievement 
of  gigantic  proportions  which  has  characterized  western  civilization 
of  the  past  three  centuries  and  places  its  imprint  on  all  our  lives. 
Emphasis  need  not  be  placed  on  compilation  of  data  which  are,  of 
oourse.  essential  and  very  difficult  to  obtain,  but  not  sufficient  for 
the  existence  of  science;  and  the  very  important  technological  ap- 
plications of  scientific  knowledge  need  not  be  stressed.  The  students, 
whether  in  the  General  Education  courses  or  in  the  fields  of  con- 
centration of  the  School  of  Science,  should  be  brought  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  intellectual  syntheses  which  are  the  discoveries  of 
•cience;  they  may  also  be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  the  emo- 
tional gratification  which  a  scientist  experiences  when,  if  he  is  for- 
tunate, he  senses  and  establishes  an  order  in  nature  where  only 
confusion  appeared  to  exist  before.  Some  students  concentrating  in 
a  science  may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand  that  great 
effort  and  disappointment  precede  scientific  discovery,  while  a  very 
few  may  experience,  in  a  small  way,  the  satisfaction  that  follows  dis- 
covery— that  satisfaction  which  is  also  the  major  stimulus  to  a  scien- 
tisf s  efforts. 

The  teaching  of  science  in  this  way  is  a  complicated  task  which 
requires  a  student  body  which  is  ready  and  willing,  a  cooperative 
administration,  and  a  faculty  of  learned  and  sympathetic  teacher- 
scientists  who  are  devoted  both  to  communicating  science  to  their 
students  and  to  carrying  out  their  research  activities.  We  look  for- 
nrard  to  the  further  development  of  the  School  of  Science  along 
these  lines,  to  the  introduction  of  graduate  studies,  and  to  expanded 
idiolarly  activities  in  the  several  areas. 

Uk  an  interviews  with  the  Justice  Dr.  Cohen  began  by  say- 
ing that  the  typical  problems  of  a  Skienoe  Department  in  a  liberal 
arts  college  are  facilities  and  obtaining  students  with  the  right 
tptitudes,  students  with  a  grounding  in  mathematics  for  instance. 
,Ha  went  on  to  say  that  the  fonner  of  these  problems,  here  at 
Brandeis,  is  not  insurmountable. 

Wlgr  do  students  who  demonstrate  an  aptitude  for  science 
Ja  kki^  acbool  oome  to  a  liberal  arts  college?    Guidanoe?    They 

C9ntimm9d    on   Page    Two 


^Involvement^  .  .  .  Shapero 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  attempting  to  define  the  "special" 
quality  of  our  university  since  its  traditions  have  developed  only 
over  a  period  of  very  few  years.  There  is  the  danger  that  we  become 
a  little  self-conscious  as  we  describe  ourselves,  and  H  might  be  better 
for  any  description  to  come  from  the  outside. 

The  School  of  Creative  Arts  seems  to  give  outsiders  an  impression 
that  it  is  the  scene  of  modest,  though  vigorous  activity,  and  that  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  a  direct  involvement  in  the  arts  from  the 
beginning.  The  Fine  Arts  department,  for  instance,  considers  as  its 
basic  course  the  "Theory  of  Art  and  Principles  of  Design",  rather 
than  the  more  usual  "History  of  Art."  The  music  faculty  tends  to 
encourage  knowledge  gained  through  the  practice  of  composition, 
and  active  listening,  though  it  is  here  necessarily  hampered  by  the 
complexity  of  even  elementary  musical  techniques.  The  Theater  de- 
partment has  been  concerned  with  a  production  each  spring,  and 
with  the  addition  of  its  projected  new  theater  workshop  should  be 
enabled  to  enlarge  its  functioning. 

This  emphasis  on  a  practical  commitment  in  art  study  is  hardly 
radical  or  original,  but  opportunities  for  progress  are  increased  by 
the  relatively  small  size  of  the  Brandeis  student  body.  The  rather 
intimate  relationship  of  faculty  members  to  students  also  makes 
possible  to  a  certain  degree  the  development  of  a  direct  apperception 
of  art,  with  the  development  and  correction  of  the  sensibility  of  in- 
dividual student  often  possible  as  well. 

In  a  large  sense  the  School  of  Creative  Arts,  and  the  Brandeis 
Creative  Arts  Festival  are  part  of  a  remarkable  national  movement 
in  which  the  American  Universities  are  t>ecoming  art  centers,  a 
change  due  to  the  partial  ossification  of  many  of  our  museums, 
symphony  and  operatic  societies,  and  to  the  continued  crudeness  of 
the  commercial  stage.  The  possible  growth  of  this  movement  is 
something  which  projects  us  into  the  future. 

The  extent  of  a  commitment  to  art  by  college  students  is  gener- 
ally an  important  matter  of  concern  to  the  students  themselves, 
their  parents,  and  the  universities.  Obviously  a  deep  personal  com- 
mitment to  art,  though  welcome,  cannot  often  be  expected  of  stu- 
dents at  an  undergraduate  level.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  partial  attainment  and  some  genuine  discovery  can  be 
realized  within  the  framework  of  a  good  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
program. 

In  an  interview  Mr.  Shapero  made  the  following  observations  of 
particular  interest  to  non-art  concentrators.  He  stated  that  those  taking 
art  appreciation  courses  are  wasting  their  time  unless  they  enter  with 
the  intention  of  refining  their  taste  and  sensibility  without  any  thought 
of  the  use  to  which  these  courses  can  be  put. 

He  also  remarked  that  there  is  a  difference  in  an  approach  between 
art  and  the  other  fields  in  the  school.  Normally  the  student  is  asked  to 
solve  problems.  Things  are  objects  to  him.  but  in  art  one  does  not  solve 
problems.  One  instead  attempts  to  experience  objects  of  art.  Art  courses 
are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  help  students  to  acquire  a  sense  of  whole-  j 
ness  which  is  certainly  a  goal  of  the  liberal  arts  education. 


It  was  decided  to  bring  the  fol- 
lowing points  to  the  attention  ol 
the  Administration. 

First:  the  Council  wishes  to  voice 
its  extreme  dissatisfaction  with 
the  precedure  adopted  on  that  issue 
which  entailed  the  virtual  eviction 
of  undergraduate  students  from  the 
campus  prior  to  the  Festival  with- 
out any  possibility  of  fruitful  re- 
consideration of  the  factors  in- 
volved. Students  were  consulted 
only  after  irrevocable  plan<  had 
been   made 

Second:  the  Council  heard  with 
surprise  that  the  Administration 
denied  the  ri/fht  of  the  students 
to  accommodations  for  the  Festival 
period  on  the  grounds  of  precedents 
established  by  other  Universities 
The  students  cannot  see  the  valid- 
ity of  that  argument.  They  have 
always  felt  proud  to  belong  to  a 
young  university  precisely  because 
such  a  university  would  be  free 
from  the  dead-weight  of  burden- 
some tradition.  They  have  been 
constantly  encouraged  to  think  in 
terms  of  'Our  Special  Character" 
and  they  want  to  believe  in  it. 

Third:  The  Council  is  convinced 
that  given  a  different  approach  in 
the  "first  place,"  ways  and  means 
would  have  been  found  both  to 
satisfy  the  students  and  to  ful- 
fill the  Universities  obligations  for 
its  supi>orters. 

Fourth:  the  Council  invites  the 
Administration  to  a  full  and  tho- 
rough discussion  of  the  principles 
of  its  policy  towards  the  Student 
Body  within  the  frame  of  the 
general  discussion  of  "Our  Special 
Character." 


Roles  Cast  In 
G-S  Operetta 

Heading  the  cast  of  Gilbert  k 
Sullivans  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  is 
Richard  McLoon.  a  B.  U.  School 
of  Music  graduate.  He  will  portray 
the  role  of  Frederick.  Sandie  Shea, 
'56.  will  play  opposite  him  as 
Mabel. 

Elliot  Morrison,  a  veteran  G  &  S 
performer,  will  play  the  major 
general.  Stanley.  Al  Zadig  and 
Frank  Sherman  are  cast  as  the 
pirate  king  and  the  police  sergeant, 
respectively.  Rounding  out  the 
cast  are  Edna  Segal  as  Ruth:  Her- 
man Seibiri  as  Samuel:  and  Paula 
Schilling.  Irma  Edelstein  and  Anne 
Denberg  as  Mabel's  three  sisters. 
The  chorus  consists  of  20  Brandeis 
students. 

A  sixteen-piece  orchestra  com- 
posed of  Brandeis  and  B  U.  stu- 
dents   will    accompany    the    group. 

Tickets  at  $1.20  may  be  obtained 
in  the  cafeteria  or  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  G   k  S   Society. 


Brandeis  Granted 
Suhstantial  Gift 
By  Joseph  Linsey 

A  $50,000  benefaction  to  Brandeis 
University  from  Joseph  M  Linsey. 
chairman  of  the  Brandeis  Athletic 
Association  by  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sa- 
char.  President  of  the  University. 

An  undesignated  benefaction,  the 
gift  may  be  used  by  the  University 
for  either  capital  or  operating  ex- 
penses. 
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FACULTY 

i^C'otttimtcd   t^'oni   l\i^c  5) 

iiiul  has  written  tor  many  ot   the  out 
standing    literary    magazines    in    both 
1  ranee   and  Ameriea. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Golub  will  join  the 
iaeulty  as  Leeturer  in  Biology.  His 
previous  teaching  experience  includes 
an  athliation  of  six  years  with  the  Llni- 
veisity  ot  Massachusetts.  Prior  to  his 
association  witli  Brandeis,  he  served 
as  biological  editor  tor  the  G.  &  C 
Merriam  Company.  Dr.  Golub  received 
his  undergraduate  degrees  trom  the 
llnixersity  ot  Massachusetts  and  was 
awarded  his  Ph.D.  in  biology  at  Har- 
\ard  Llni\ersit\.  During  the  war,  Dr. 
Ctohib  served  as  biological  inspector  tor 
tile  U.S.  \avy  and  was  awarded  tlie 
Civilian   Merit*  )riuus  Ser\  ice  Award. 

Edith   I  areas  will  assume  the  post  ot 

icacliing   I  ellow  in  German.  Born  in 

lUim.  nia.  Dr.   I  .ircas  received  both  her 

undergraduate     ..nd    giauuaie    dci^r;.'^^ 

fiom   Huropean   universities. 

She  was  athliated  with  a  LIni\crsit\ 
in  tile  Hungarian  proxinces  trom  194.-> 
until  the  coming  ot  tbc  Germans,  when 
she  was  dismissed  .is  ^n  anti-Nazi.  In 
March.  1944.  Dr.  Farcas  was  im- 
prisoned b>  the  Gestapo  and  .sent  to 
Ausciiwit/  1  xterminaliun  Camp.  She 
was  liberateti  b\  the  .American  Arm\ 
in  the  Spring  ot  1945.  Following  her 
liberation,  she  wdrked  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  tiie  Intelligence  Dep.irtment. 
She  serxeil  as  au  interiireter  ainl  taught 
I  rench  and  German  to  American 
stildiers. 

Dr.  1  arca>«  arrixed  in  .\merica  in 
the  summer  ol  hMS  .md  since  that 
time  h.iN  taken  nut  her  tirst  citi/enshii> 
jviivrs. 

Dr.  M\er  Kessler  has  been  .ipp<»inted 
\  isiting  Lecturer  m  PInsics.  Dr.  Kess- 
ler received  liis  undergradu.ite  degrees 
tr<in  M.I.I,  and  was  awarded  his 
Ph.D.  there,  lie  has  taugiit  at  tiie 
llni\ersity  ot  Maryland  and  w.is  a 
Heseiirch  Associate  in  bio  jilnsics  at  tiie 
Uni\ersit\  ot  Illinois  Medicd  Scbi'«»l. 
during  the  war  he  wa^  a  Seieniiiie 
Consultant  to  Gener.d  Headquarters. 
U.S.  Arm>.  ami  was  st.itioned  in  the 
Paeihc  awa.  A  contributnr  to  m.inv 
important  scientitic  journals,  he  comes 
to  •.>  ni'W  Irom  the  Bure.iu  ot  Stand 
ards   in    Washington.  DC. 

Merrill  Peter-^  in.  leaching  Fellow 
in  .American  C  i\  ili/ation.  eoi,  -s  to 
Brandeis  trom  H.  r\ard  L/m\  rsrtx 
■>>hcr,.  li,^  »\a>  vxoiKiPig  i or  l;ia  i  Ij' 
and  was  a  teaching  fellow  in  Am  -ricin 
Hi^tofN.  lie  received  his  undergr.iiluate 
degree   trom    the  Uni\er^it\    of  Kans.is 


During  the  war  he  was  an  oitieer  in  the 
Supply  Corps  i)f  the  LF  S.  Navy. 

William  K.  C ondrell  has  been  ap- 
pointed Feaching  Fellow  in  Economics 
and  resilient  proctor.  He  was  an  in 
structor  at  M.F  i .  where  he  was  also 
working  tor  his  Ph.D.  lie  recei\ed  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Yale  University  and 
his  M.S.  degree  trom  M.1.1. 

Joan  Eli/abeth  1  lenilerson.  I  eaching 
Fellow  in  C  hemistr\,  is  .i  graduate  ot 
Oberlin  College.  She  has  done  research 
work  at  tJie  Kettering  Uesearch  Foun 
dation  for  the  study  of  photos>  nthesis 
and  chlorophyll. 

Dr.  Hrwin  Bodk> ,  Assistant  Protessor 
of  Music,  is  the  first  faeult\  member  ot 
tlie  Uni\ersit\'s  newest  dep.irtment. 
Born  in  Prussi.i.  he  studied  .it  the 
Uni\ersit\  of  Berlin  in  Cierm.my.  Dr. 
t)odk>  is  an  accomplishetl  pianist  and 
h.is  .ippe.ired  as  .i  concert  .irtist  in  m.in\ 
Furope.in  countries;  in  Americ.i.  he  has 
PC"    )nned  w'th    die   Boston   S\ni|)hon\ 
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Orchestra     under    t)oth     Serge    Kousse- 
\itzk\    and  Bruno  Walter. 

Since  his  student  days  in  Europe, 
l)art  of  which  were  spent  in  the  tute 
lage  ot  tlie  renowned  Richard  Strauss, 
Dr.  Bodk>  has  held  teaching  positions 
at  the  FongN  School  of  Music,  in 
Cambridge,  .md  at  Black  Mountain 
College,  in  Black  Mountain,  North 
C'.irolin.i.  He  b.is  also  lectureil  in  many 
ot  America's  toremost  colleges  and  uni 
\ersities.  In  addition  to  teaching  and 
lecturing.  Dr.  Bodk\  has  also,  since 
his  .irri\al  in  this  countr\  in  l9.-^8, 
m.in.iged  to  tind  time  tt)  wrif  tor 
sexeral  publications. 

Concert  artist,   lecturer,  teacher,  .inil 
writer.     Dr.    Erwin     Bodk\     is    an     in 
\.ilu.ible  .iddition  to  the  Faculty  ot  this 
University. 

W'e  of  the  student  body  ot  Br.mdeis 
Uni\ersit\  are  gl.id  to  welcome  >ou  as 
our  protessors.  W'e  have  always  been 
\er\  prouti  ot  our  tacult>'.  W'e  .ire  e\en 
more  so   now. 


INSTITUTE 

(^(.'(nitinitcil   frum   I'uiic    I  j 

Planned  ;>lso  is  a  dram.i  course  in 
which  Jo  Miel/iner,  perh.ips  the  great- 
est of  the  modern  scene  designers  ol 
the  legitimate  theater,  will  participate. 
Striking  examples  of  Mr.  Miel/iners^ 
work  are  the  sets  of  two  of  Broadways' 
most  successful  dr.imas,  A  Strcctcur 
Sinucil  Desire,  and  the  memorable 
Death    ()(   ii   Stile'inuin. 

Max  Ferner,  interii.ition.ill>  lamous 
author  and  lecturer  and  now  .i  member 
ot  the  faculty  of  this  Uni\ersity  may 
also  deliver  a  series  ot  t.ilks  on  his 
Eun)pean  experiences. 


Because  ol  the  \er>  bus\  sehedules 
that  these  men  li\e  under,  these  plans 
are  still  subject   to  ch.mge. 
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dibudw/L: 


FRESHMEN 
and 

SOPHOMORES 


SoMictinic  within  the  next 
lc'\  lays  there  will  Ix'  a 
meeting  ol  the  stall  ol  1  i.E 
JiisncE.  It  is  important  that 
all  members  attend  —  lailu'e 
to  do  so  will  mean  loss  of 
meml)ershi|i.  At  this  titiie 
plans  lor  49 -'50  will  he  clis- 
eiissed,  and  il  j^ossible,  the 
new  memhersliip  eartis  will 
he  gi\en  out. 

1  his  .dso  pro\  ides  an  o|>- 
portiinity  lor  prospeetixe 
members  to  api^ly  lor  posi- 
tions. Fhere  are  cpiite  a  lew 
\.ieaneies,  espeei.dly  on  the 
business  stall,  whieh  is  heini; 
slightly  reorgani/ed.  This 
will  cdl  be  exj)lained  in 
detail   at   the  meeting. 

L\er)()ne  is  inxited  to  at- 
tend —  All  are  uekomc. 
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PAUL  H.   DOUGLAS 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  ( D-Ill. ) 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  gradu- 
ation exercises,  June  14,  it  was 
announced  by  the  University  this 
week. 

HLs  subject  will  be  The  Cur- 
rent Military  and  Economic  Posi- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Senator  Douglas  is  an  authority 
in  the  field  of  economics,  having 
been  Professor  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  1947.  the  highest 
honor  in  his  profession.  He  has 
written  several  books  on  econo- 
mics, among  them  "Real  Wages  in 
the  United  States"  and  "The 
Theory  of  Wages,"  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  $5000  prize  in  in- 
ternational competition. 

His  career  in  government  began 
when  he  was  drafted  by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  then'  Governor  of 
New  York,  to  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  Committee  to 
Stabilize  Employment.  He  later 
worked  under  President  Rooisevelt 


Seven  Coeds 
Vie  For  Prom 
Queen  Crown 

Seven  Brandels  coeds  each  nomi- 
nated by  a  men's  dormitory  will 
compete  for  the  coveted  Prom 
Queen  crown  to  be  awarded  at  the 
"Spring  Frolics'  on  Saturday,  May 
16  in  the  Louis  XIV  Ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Somerset. 

The  candidates  are  Sandy  Bar- 
gad,  Natalie  Diamond,  Judy  Fask, 
Charlotte  Langone,  Gail  Leonard, 
Marsha  Levy,  and  Myra  Shapiro. 

The  Prom  Queen  will  be  chosen 
by  a  board  of  judges  consisting 
of  Clarence  Berger,  Manny  Gilbert, 
Ralph  Norman.  Normie  Diamond, 
and  Marshall  Sterman. 

The  formal  dance,  the  highlight 
of  the  weekend,  will  feature  the 
15  piece  band  of  Harry  Marshard. 
Dancing  will  be  from  eight  until 
twelve. 

Other  weekend  events  include 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  produc- 
tion. "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  on 
Friday  evening  at  Hovey  Memorial 
Institute,  Waltham;  a  picnic  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  Riverside,  near 
Nickerson  field;  a  splatsh  party  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  the  Waltham 
Boys'  Club. 

The  cost  of  the  weekend  is  $4.80. 
Tickets  are  now  on  sale  in  the 
cafeteria. 


on  the  Consumers  Advisory  Board 
revise  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  Illinois  politics,  Senator 
Douglas  was  active  in  drafting 
the  states  first  old  age  pension 
act  and  its  unemployment  in- 
surance act  of  1937.  He  was  elected 
a  Chicago  alderman  in  1930  and 
made  a  notable  record  in  urging 
municipal  economy* 


5U  Leaders  Protest 
Festival  Housing  Plan 

At  a  joint  meeting  on  Monday,  May  11.  the  Student  Council  and  its  newly  elected  suc- 
cessor reviewed  in  full  the  problem  of  student  accommodations  for  the  Creative  Arts  Festival. 
The  simultaneous  arrival  on  campus  of  the  Women's  Committee,  the  Creative  Arts  Festival,  and 
Graduation  has  created  a  competition  for  rooms  on  campus,  so  that  under  a  priority  system  only 
resident  seniors,  commuting  seniors,  returning  alumni,  and  a  few  students  selected  by  department 
heads  to  work  during  the  Festival  will  be  allocated  rooms  on  campus.  Undergraduate  students 
have  been  asked  to  vacate  their  rooms  by  Thursday,  June  11. 


Edna  Best  To  Participate 
In  Festival  Play  Premiere 


It  was  decided  to  bring  the  fol- 
lowing points  to  the  attention  o£ 
the    Administration. 

First:  the  Council  wishes  to  voice 
its  extreme  dissatisfaction  with 
the  procedure  adopted  on  that  i.ssue 
which  entailed  the  virtual  eviction 
of  undergraduate  students  from  the 
Edna  Best,  distinguished  stage  and  screen  actress,  will  ap-  campus  prior  to  the  Festival  with- 
pear  in  the  world  premiere  of  Louis  Kronenberger's  comedy.  |  out  any  possibility  of  fruitful  re- 
"The  International  Set"  at  the  Festival  of  the  Creative  Arts,  it  j  consideration  of  the  factor^  in- 
was  announced  by  Leonard  Bernstein.  Diiector  of  the  Festival.  ,  v*^'^^'*^     Students    were    consulted 

The  entire  Festival  will  be  devoted  to  the  "Comic  Spirit"  and^'^'-'    ^*^^'"    ''revocable    plan.^    had 

been    niade 

Second:  the  Council  heard  with 
surprise  that  tlu-  Adininistraiivni 
denied  the  ri<ht  of  the  students 
to  accommodation-  for  the  Festival 
period  on  the  grounds  of  precedents 
established  by  other  Universities 
The  students  cannot  see  the  valid- 
ity of  that  argument  The\  have 
I  always    felt    proud    to    belont»    to    a 


will  investigate  the  expression  of  this  theme  in  ballet,  opera,  art. 
theatre,  film,  and  poetry. 


The  Kronenberger  play, 
which  will  have  its  premiere  at 
the  festival,  will  be  produced 
by  Thomas  Hammond,  producer 
of  "The  Gambler"  with  Alfred 
Drake,  and  will  be  directed  by 
Eric  Bentley.  author  of  the  recent 
"In  Search  of  Theatre"  and  past 
director  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin. 

Prior  to  her  recent  Broadway 
performance  with  Maurice  Evans 
in  "The  Browning  Version."  Miss 
Best  appeared  as  Lady  Cicely  in 
the  City  Center  production  of 
G.  B,  Shaw's  "Captain  Bra.«!S- 
bound's      Conversion"       and      the 


Theatre      Guilds       production      of 
S.    N.    Behiinan '.>      Jane" 

The      British-born      actress      has 

played  in  such   films  as    'Intennez- 

zo."     The  Late  George  Apley     and 

"The    Ghost   and    Mrs     Muir."    and 

has  directtMi  Basil  Raihbone  in  hi.> 

•Sherlock    Holmes"    series    as    well  |  >'••""«  university  precisely  because 
the    "Corliss    Archer"    r..v.„...«J -^"^'h    a    university    would    be    free 


as  the  l^oriiss  Archer  program 
and  Ronald  Colman's  'Favorite 
Stories." 

Time  Magazine  Drama  Critic. 
Mr.  Kronenberger  is  Professor  of 
Theatre  Arts  at  Brandeis  Utiiver- 
sity.  "The  International  Set"  is 
based  on  his  recent  best-selling 
novel   'Grand    Right   and  Left." 


OUR  SPECIAL  CHARACTER 


The  Justice  continues  its  series  of  articles  on  the  "Spe 
Soul  G.  Cohen,  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Science,  and  l^r. 
Thornton  and  by  students  in  each  of  the  schools  of  the  Un 
be  Q  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com 

^Understanding^ . . .  Cohen 

I  am  grateful  to  the  editors  of  the  Justice  for  this  opportunity 
to  de.scribe  briefly  the  function,  objectives  and  hopes  of  the  School 
of  Science  as  I  see  them. 

The  function  of  a  school  of  science  in  a  university  is  to  transmit 
an  understanding  of  science  to  its  students  and  to  participate  pro- 
ductively in  the  creative  activities  of  modern  science,  and  to  do  this 
in  the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The  objective  of  the  School  of  Science 
is  to  perform  this  function. 

A  major  task  of  ours  is  then  to  transmit  an  understanding  of 
science  to  students,  to  teach  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  at 
•several  levels  in  their  essential  character  as  an  integral  part  of  a  liberal 
arts  college.  In  these  terms,  science  is  an  intellectual  achievement 
of  gigantic  proportions  which  has  characterized  western  civilization 
of  the  past  three  centuries  and  places  its  imprint  on  all  our  lives. 
Emphasis  need  not  be  placed  on  compilation  of  data  which  are,  of 
course,  essential  and  very  difficult  to  obtain,  but  not  sufficient  for 
the  existence  of  science;  and  the  very  important  technological  ap- 
plications of  scientific  knowledge  need  not  be  stressed.  The  students, 
whether  in  the  General  Education  courses  or  in  the  fields  of  con- 
centration of  the  School  of  Science,  should  be  brought  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  intellectual  syntheses  which  are  the  discoveries  of 
science;  they  may  also  be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  the  emo- 
tional gratification  which  a  scientist  experiences  when,  if  he  is  for- 
tunate, he  senses  and  establishes  an  order  in  nature  where  only 
confusion  appeared  to  exist  before.  Some  students  concentrating  in 
a  science  may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand  that  great 
effort  and  disappointment  precede  scientific  discovery,  while  a  very 
few  may  experience,  in  a  small  way,  the  satisfaction  that  follows  dis- 
covery— that  satLsfaction  which  is  also  the  major  stimulus  to  a  scien- 
tist's efforts. 

The  teaching  of  science  in  this  way  is  a  complicated  task  which 
requires  a  student  body  which  is  ready  and  willing,  a  cooperative 
administration,  and  a  faculty  of  learned  and  sympathetic  teacher- 
scientists  who  are  devoted  both  to  communicating  science  to  their 
students  and  to  carrying  out  their  research  activities.  We  look  for- 
wrard  to  the  further  development  of  the  School  of  Science  along 
these  lines,  to  the  introduction  of  graduate  studies,  and  to  expanded 
Bcholarly  activities  in  ttte  several  areas. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Justice  Dr.  Cohen  began  by  say- 
ing that  the  typical  problems  of  a  Skrience  Department  in  a  liberal 
arte  college  are  facilities  and  obtaining  students  with  the  right 
aptitudes,  students  with  a  grounding  in  mathematics  for  instance. 
.He  went  on  to  say  that  the  former  of  these  problems,  here  at 
Bratideis,  is  not  insurmountable. 

Why  do  students  who  demonstrate  an  aptitude  for  science 
ki  kifli  school  come  to  a  liberal  arts  college?    Guidance?    They 

Continued    on    Page    Two 


cial  Character  of  Brandeis"  with  the  following  articles  by  Dr. 
Harold  Shapero,  composer  in  residence.  Articles  by  Dr.  Robert 
Iversity  wilT appear  in  the  next  issue.   In  addition,  there  will 
mittee  of  the  Student  Union. 

^Involvement'*'  .  .  .  Sliapero 

There   is  some  difficulty  in  attempting   to  define  the  "special' 
quality  of  our  university  since  its   traditions  have  developed   only 
over  a  period  of  very  few  vears.  There  U  the  danger  thai   wo  t)eoome 
a  little  self-conscious  as  we  describe  ourselves,  and  il  mi.uht   be  better 
for  any  description  to  come  from  the  outside. 

The  School  of  Creative  Arts  seems  to  give  outiiiders  an  impression 
that  it  is  the  scene  of  modest,  thoui^h  vigorous  activity,  and  that  the 
student  is  encouiaged  to  a  direct  involvement  in  the  arts  from  the 
beginning.  The  Fine  Arts  department,  for  instance,  considers  as  it> 
basic  course  the  "Theory  of  Art  and  Principles  of  Design  ".  ratner 
than  the  more  usual  "History  of  Art  "'  The  music  faculty  tends  to 
encourage  knowledge  gained  through  the  practice  of  composition 
and  active  listening,  though  it  is  here  necessarily  hampered  by  the 
complexitv  of  even  elementary  musical  techniques.  The  Theater  de 
partment  has  been  concerned  with  a  production  each  spring,  and 
with  the  addition  of  its  projected  new  theater  workshop  should  be 
enabled  to  enlarge  its  functioning. 

This  emphasis  on  a  practical  commitment  in  art  study  is  hardly 
radical  or  original,  but  opportunities  for  progress  are  increased  by 
the  relatively  small  size  of  the  Brandeis  student  body.  The  rather 
intimate  relationship  of  faculty  members  to  students  also  makes 
possible  to  a  certain  decree  the  development  of  a  direct  apperception 
of  art.  with  the  development  and  correction  of  the  sensibility  of  in- 
dividual student  often  possible  as  well. 

In  a  large  sense  the  School  of  Creative  Arts,  and  the  Brandeis 
Creative  Arts  Festival  are  part  of  a  remarkable  national  movement 
in  which  the  American  Universities  are  becoming  art  centers,  a 
change  due  to  the  partial  ossification  of  many  of  our  museums, 
symphony  and  operatic  societies,  and  to  the  continued  crudeness  of 
the  commercial  stage.  The  possible  growth  of  this  moventent  is 
something  which  projects  us  into  the  future 

The  extent  of  a  commitment  to  art  by  college  students  is  gener- 
ally an  important  matter  of  concern  to  the  students  themselves, 
their  parents,  and  the  universities.  Obviously  a  deep  personal  com- 
mitment to  art.  though  welcome,  cannot  often  be  expected  of  stu- 
dents at  an  undergraduate  level.  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  partial  attainment  .«nd  some  geiuiine  discovery  can  be 
realized  within  the  framework  of  a  good  undergraduate  liberal  art.v 
program. 

In  an  interview  Mr.  Shapero  made  the  following  observations  of 
particular  interest  to  non-art  concentrators  He  stated  that  those  taking 
art  appreciation  courses  are  wasting  their  time  unless  they  enter  with 
the  intention  of  refining  their  taste  and  .sensibility  without  any  tlu>ught 
of  the  use  to  which  these  courses  can  be  put. 

He  also  remarked  that  there  is  a  difference  in  an  appri>ach  between 
art  and  the  other  fields  in  the  .school.  Normally  the  student  is  asked  to 
solve  problems.  ThingvS  are  objects  to  him.  but  in  art  one  does  not  solve 
problems.  One  instead  attempts  to  experience  objects  of  art.  Art  courses 
are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  help  students  to  acquire  a  sen.se  of  whole- 
ness which  in  certainly  a  goal  of  the  liberal  arts  education. 


I  such    a    university    would    be 

I  from    the    dead-weight    of    burden- 

I  some     tradition      They     have     been 

constantly    encouraged    lo    think    in 

I  terms    of   'Our    .Special    C'haratt«»r" 

j  and   the>    want   to  believe  in   it 

i      Third:  The  Council    t.x   convinced 

i  that   given   a   difTerent   approach   in 

the   "first   place."    way-   atui    means 

would     have    been     found    b«)th    to 

satisfy      the     >tudfnU    and     to     ful- 

till    (he   Univeisiiies  obligations  for 

its  >upp<irters 

Fourth:  the  C«>uncil  invites  the 
Administration  to  a  full  and  tho- 
rough discussion  of  th*?  principles 
of  its  policy  towards  the  Student 
Body  within  the  frame  of  the 
general  discussion  of  "Our  Special 
Character." 


Roles  Cast  In 
G-S  Operetta 

Heading  the  cast  of  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan's  "Pirates  of  Pen/.anco  '  is 
Richard  McLoon,  a  B.  U  School 
of  Music  graduate.  He  w'll  portray 
the  role  of  Frederick  Sandie  Shea, 
TMy.  will  play  opposite  him  a^ 
Mabel 

Elliot  Morrison,  a  veteran  G  4  S 
performer,  will  play  the  major 
general.  Stanley  Al  Zadig  and 
Frank  Sherman  are  cast  a.s  the 
pirate  king  and  the  police  sergeant, 
respectively  Rounding  out  the 
cast  are  Edna  Segal  as  Ruth  Her- 
man Seibiri  as  Samuel,  and  Paula 
Schilling.  Irma  Edelstein  and  .\nne 
Denberg  as  Mabels  three  sisters 
The  chorus  consists  of  M  Brandeis 
studentiJ. 

A  six  teen -piece  orchestra  com- 
ptksed  of  Brandeis  and  B  U  stu- 
dents   will    accompany    tht*    group. 

Tickets  at  $1  20  may  be  obtained 
in  the  cafeteria  or  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  G    &  S    S<KMetv 


Brandris  Cw  ran  ted 
Suhslatitial  CiU 
Ry  Joseph  Linsey 

A  $50,000  benefaction  to  Brandeis 
University  from  Joseph  M  Linsey, 
chairnian  of  the  Brandeis  .Athletic 
Association  by  Dr  Abram  L  Sa- 
char.   President   of  the   liniversity. 

An  midesignated  beiu^faction.  the 
gift  may  be  used  by  the  University 
for  either  capital  or  operating  ex- 
penses. 
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Consideration  Please 


The  recently  announced  plans  for  housing  during  the  Cre- 
ative Arts  Festival  and  Commencement  Week  have  brought  no 
small  amount  of  controversy  between  the  students  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Students  have  been  disturbed  at  the  lack  of  consideration 
which  the  administration  has  shown  in  forcing  undergraduates 
to  vacate  the  premises  by  Thursday.  June  11.  Unless  a  student 
van  afford  to  secure  a  room  in  the  area,  he  will  not  be  able  to  see 
the  festival  nor  attend  giaduation.  This  also  adds  the  additional 
burden  of  packing  and  labeling  trunks  during  exam  period  since 
the  last  collection  to  be  made  by  Buildings  and  Grounds  is 
Jime  11. 

Objections  have  also  been  voiced  to  the  fact  that  in  former ;  men      sense 
vears  when  students  were  needed  for  Convocations,  every  pos- ;  Imagine,    if 


XettetJ   yp   The  C^it^t 


Primarily  Cerebral 

Dear  Editor; 

The  two  letters  concerning  the 
state  of  athletics  at  Brandeis  print- 
ed in  the  last  issue  of  the  Justice 
merit  some  clarification  as  well  as 
some  retaliation. 

I  don't  know  how  well  Messrs. 
Click  and  Van  Praagh  know  the 
athletes  at  Brandeis,  but  their  opin- 
ions on  "athleticism"  certainly  re- 
veal a  fundamental  lack  of  under- 
standing and  maturity  about  the 
subject  of  college  athletics.  Having 
transferred  this  year,  and  having 
come  into  contact  with  athletes  of 
many  other  colleges,  I  feel  I  am 
reasonably  well  qualified  to  say 
that  Brandeis  has  a  group  of  ath- 
letes that  could   stand   up  intellec-    first    graduating     class.     Somehow, 


Breathen  A  Sigh 

» 

Dear  Editor; 

To  those  who  objected  to  the  let- 
ters concerning  athletics  printed 
in  the  last  issue,  may  I  say  as  a 
member    of    the    Editorial    Board, 

that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  paper  to  |  it  would  be  "presumptuous' 
publish  all  signed,  pertinent  letters  "a  practical  impossibility" 
received  whether  their  criticism  is  i  Brandeis  University  to  aim  b«- 
laudatory  or  otherwise.  I  cannot  say  yond  the  American  college  tradi- 
that   I   agree   with   the   content   of   tion. 


What  In  EmersOn^s 
Name! 

Dear  Editor; 

It  was  with  great  dismay  that  we 
read  Dr.  Joseph  Cheskis'  statement 
in  th6  last  issue  of  the  Justice  that 

an4 
for 


those  letters,  but  this  does  not  dis- 
miss the  fact  that  the  senders  have 
every  right  to  their  own  opinion. 

I  cannot  help  but  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  I  re-read  them.  They 
seem  to  be  a  long,  lost  echo  of  the 
troubled,  unhealthy  attitude  which, 


This  to  us  is  the  complete  anti* 
thesis  of  what  we  believed  Bran- 
deis was  meant  to  strive  for. 
Whether  our  assumption  is  justi- 
fied or  not  from  the  words  "a  seat 
of  learning  where  research  is  pur- 
sued, books  written,  and  the  crea- 


for  the  most  part,  passed  with  the    tive     instinct     aroused,"     we     had 


tually  to  most  of  the  college  ath- 
letes of  the  country  Of  course, 
you  can,  Messrs.  Glick  and  Van 
Praagh   imply,  make  the  exception 


this  year,  the  atmosphere  seems  to 


been  led  to  suppose  that  Brandeis 
was    to    be    a    small,    progressive 


have  cleared  considerably  and  this  school  of  the  highest  academic 
is  not  because  students  have  lost  standards  which,  rather  than  emu- 
their    awareness    of    problems,    but    lating    American   precedent,   would 


the  rule,  and  illogically  argue  that   because  they  seem  to  have  directed   on    the   contrary   transcend   it   and 

more  worth  be  something  living  and  growing, 
a  school  that  would  not  be  afraid 
to  experiment,  a  school  that  would 
not  hesitate  to  practice  such  ideals 
as  the  non-discrimination  of  which 
it  is  so  proud. 

What  has  been  forgotten  as  step 
by  step  the  ideals  of  Brandeis  have 


all    college    athletes    are    complete 
idiots. 

Why  should  Brandeis  give  schol- 
arships to  athletes  in  the  first 
place? 

Intellectuals,     1     beg     you,     step 
down    from    your     totem     pole    of 
lofty  idealism,  and  iry  as  we  com- 
mon  folk    do,   to   apply   some  com- 
to       the      situation, 
you     will,     two     high 


their    efforts    toward! 
while  causes. 

Except  for  a  few,  most  students 
have  not  only  accepted  athletics, 
but  have  suported  it  as  an  integral 
and  cohesive  program  at  Brandeis. 

No  one  will  deny  the  need  for  a 
library,   but   we   are   aware   of   the 


reasons    why    the    gym   came    first    been   sacrificed   for   expediency,   is 


and  fully  appreciate  the  gift. 


that,    as    Emerson    said,    "the    ends 


Where    were   the   echoing    voices    pre-exist  in  the  means," 
of    the    alumni     when    they     were  |      ^y^  ^ff^r  as  the  ultimate  in  time- 


-rr,"    ";   ,   ^^  ,„,  .^  r^^  ,u^:-  ^^mfort   during  their  ex- i  school  students  of  relatively   equal   "»     '"*-    <*.u.iu.i     w„f„     m^y     w^tc       ^y^  ^ff^r  as  the  ultimate  in  time- 

Sible  arrangemen     ^^l^^.^tl^^'L'^:::'^^^^  ability     One   plays    foot- !  needed^  Surely  there  were  and  arel     ^^^   ^^^^^,^   ,^^   introduction  of 


ball   and  is  active  in  extra-curricu- j  «*"*^''  Problems  this  year  which  de- ■  pj-^f^ggi^j^gi    athletics    at    Brandeis, 

.serve    their    concern    and      helpful  ,  g^^jecting  students  to  all  the  evils 


lar  activities,  the  other  is  not.  Does 
not   the  athlete  deserve   some   spe- 


ability?  Does  not  the  athlete  ap- 
pear to  be  the  more  well-rounded 
individual?  And  aren  t  all  colleges 
on  the  lookout  for  well-rounded 
students?   Or,    take   another    exam- 


advice. 


B«rl>ar«   CoH«rn  '54 


tended  stay  while  now.  when  undergraduates  are  no  longer  in  \ 
«iemand.  they  are  tossed  by  the  wayside. 

Also  a  cause  of  argument  was  the  announcement  that  **mosi 
student  workers  will  not  be  provided  campus  housing"  and  that   j-jai    dispensation    for    his    .-special 
no  provisions  had  been  made  for  seniors'  dates. 

Because  of  the  protest  raised  by  student  leaders,  plans  are 
»M>w  being  made  to  provide  some  type  of  adequate  housing  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  remain  on  campus  during  the  festivi- 
ties.    Had  the  administration  thought  to  consult  with  students  j  pi^^jj^agine  two  students,  one  who 
or  asked  them   to  participate  in  the  planning,  much  dissension ;  ^^^^  amassed  a  B  average  in  high 
and  confusion  could  have  been  averted.  j  school  with  no  extra-curricular  ac- 

The  essence  of  the  problem,  however,  seems  to  stem  from  a    livities  and  one  who  has  received  a 
competition   for   university   facilities.      When  the   administration  ,  C  average,  and  has  played  football 
begi^  to  exercise  its  technical  rights  above  those  of  its  students^  e-  ^^^^^^^Z^^J:::^ 
,t   cannot   help   but   cause   a   mass   sensitivity    and   a   defensive  ^  ^^-^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^^^  ^  ^^^^    .^^.^^, 

attitude.  «  ting  a  good  academic  potential  on 

The  festival  18  suppo.sed  to  be  pan  of  the  'special  charac-  \  the  college  level  Apply  the  above  |  only,  we  will  have  a  subnormal  de- 
ler-  of  Brandeis  and  students  should  not  only  be  allowed,  but !  questions  to  this  situation,  and  if  |  velopment  with  abnormal  minds 
encourajjed  to  be  on  campus  during  its  production.  Had  either  you  txy  to  be  broadminded,  you  I  behind  it.  If  Bohemia  utop.a  is 
entuuiageu   lu  uc  «^mi  cami^wa  6  K  u   J    I   J  f^..  «  a:(     «iii  arrivp  ai   thf.  samp  conclusion     what  we  seek  tnan  by  all  means  do 

the  Women  s  Convention  been  scheduled  for  a  dif-  ,  ^^^H  arrive  at  tne  .-ame  conclusion. 


No  ^'Bohemian*^  Utopia 

Dear  Editor: 

The  usual  procedure  taken  when 
organizing  an  institution  is  to  de- 
velop a  well-rounded  program.  A 
program  that  is  evenly  balanced 
will  attract  applicant*  interested 
in  a  variety  of  fields:  academics, 
sports,  and  other  extra-curricular 
activities. 

By  concentrating  on  the  develop- 
ment  of    the   cerebellum    and    that 


the  festival  or 


ferVnVVime  during  ,he  vear  this  competition  for  facilities  could  j  These  are   not  abstract  f^^tuatMms; 
W  been  avoided.     We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  University  1 'hese    are    ...uat.ons    wh.ch     Mr 

will  take  these  suggestions  seriously  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion which  it  has  caused  by  not  heeding  them. 


away  with  the  germ  of  athleticism 

and  build  our  institution  of  higher 

Smith   and  everv   other  admissions  j  learning  to  the  sky.  If  equilibrium 

oficer  in  every  other  college  face.s  j  is  what  we  desire     (this  is  usually 


B  C 


;  every  year, 
I      To  create  an  institution  which  is 
solely   cerebral    is   io  create  an   in- 
,  stitution  wherein  a  diversity  of  in- 
j  lerests   has   n<»  place.   To  create  an 
!  in.^titution  which  is  primarily  cere- 
bral is  v^hai  Brandeis  has  done  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  it  is 
to   remain    an    institution   of   nigher 


creditable    tual  broornslKk.^      Civil   Air   Paiiol. 
p»e<»M    lake   iiottrt- 

A>ar>  Shactman 


lk#'  Toi>! 


Dtai    Ediioi. 
I   like   Brandeij 


Mim»ie  Feingokd,  '54 


Colieii  Iiiter>iew 

Cfttitiiuted    Irorn    Pntfe    Que 

are  advised  to  do  so  m  the  belief  that  in  most  cases  as  f^^^r^'  ,^^,„i^^,  j^,  ,„,  the  boobs  men- 
scientists  they  will  be  benefited  most  by  oroad.  relatively  """  uoned  in  one  of  the  letters,  I 
.specialized  education  at  the  college  level,  leaving  specialization  ^j,^,^„  ^  noticed  any  floating  around 
for  post-graduate  N^ork.  campus     except     some     Bohemians 

Should    students    :nteresled    in   .science   go   to   a    liberal-arts !  who  fly   niound  .m   their  intellec- 
lollege'     Libera]  arts  college.'-  have  turned  out  many 
Mitntisis.      Dr    Cohen   points    out    with   obivous    pride,    mat    he 
himself  is  a  product  of  a  liberal  arts  college      But  this  ,s  not  a 
necessary    requirement.    Dr.    Cohen    stated.      The   man   who   can 
distinguish    himself   in   scitncc   has    the   capacity    to  become    in- 
loimed  and  con\ersant    in  a  wide  range  of  interests  cutside   of 
his  field      The  cast  ha>  to  be  evaluated  individually.     For  >c.me 
individuals   a    liberal   arts  education    would   be   an  ordeal       For 
ihern.    more   teehnica)   education    is   the   thing,    and    it   is  just  as 
likely,  that  lhe\   will  turn  into  valuable  contributors  to  scientific' 
i«dvancement. 

Dr.  Cohen  commented  on  the  curriculum  problem  at  Bran- 
deis. In  general,  ne  .said,  the  oppoitumty  to  choose  courst-s  is  ,  ^ 
loo  limited— both  general  and  concentration  requirements  ought  | 
\o  be  somewhat  le.ss.  This  matter  should  be  the  objeci  ol  con- 
tinuous studv.  It  remains  to  be  learned  whether  a  formalized 
program  of  study  is  after  all  the  best  means  of  attaining  educa- 
tional objecli\'e*>. 

Dr.  Cohen  declined  to  define  General  Education  and  cnli- 
i'lsed  the  definition  we  ofieied  upon  his  asking.  WhatcAcr  it  is. 
It  stems  that  science  students  are  as  much  benefited  by  t-xtra- 
conceniration  studies  as  non-science  students  are  benefited  by 
exposure  to  the  sciences.  ^^ 

We   pointed    to    his    article   and    quoted,    'teacher-.scientist. 
"What  is  this.  ■  we  suggested,  "a  Freudian  .slip.'"     Do  you  mean 
Io  .«,ubordinate  the  teacher  to  the  scientist?"     The  reply  was  in 
stantaneous: 


attained  before  greatness)  then 
M^e  must  allow  our  quest  for  nor- 
mality to  continue.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  ancient  Greece  gained 
honor  and  greatness  by  putting 
stress  on  able  mind.s  and  ironically 
enough,  able  bodie*- 

Ed  Manganiello,  '54 


AthU*lr'>  Haven! 

Dear    Edit(*r: 

It  comforted  m-afiy    of  u.s  to  read 
letters    in    the    last   issue    from   two 


of  big-time  competitive  sports. 
Contrary  to  Dr.  Sachar's  opinion, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  evils 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  system, 
for  the  essence  of  the  system  is  not 
the  desire  but  the  compulsion  te 
win,  a  compulsion  which  super- 
cedes all  other  considerations.  We 
do  not  accept  the  rationalization 
of  the  athletic  program  as  the  only 
means  to  solicit  donors  or  as  the 
only  way  to  "carry  the  message  of 
Brandeis  to  the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion", for  we  are  convinced  that 
Brandeis  can  be  known  and  fi- 
nanced on  the  basis  of  its  intellec- 
tual merits  rather  than  its  athletic 
accomplishments.  If  the  real  aim  of 
an  athletic  program  is  to  create  a 
well-rounded  school,  we  think  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  through 
intra-mural  sports  in  which  ne 
ones  scholarship  depends  upon  his 
athletic  prowess. 

In  this  and  in  similar  decisive 
situations  such  as  the  chapel  issue 
("pan-sectarianism")  and  the  cur- 
rent academic  freedom  issue  i  "We 
will  protect  only  those  who  de- 
.serve  to  be  protected."-,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  negate  any  "spe- 
cial character"  of  Brandeis,  to  con- 
form rather  unhappily  \jo  the 
American    collegiate    pattern. 

The  opportunity  which  Brandeis 
now  has  to  set  an  example  of  lib- 
erali."^m,  free  thinking,  and  coinage 


j^raduate.s  ol  the  class  «»f   52  (Glick,  becomes    in    times   such    as   the.se   a 

Van     Praagh  r      Wno     Know.s     what  duty  which  cannot  be  met  as  in  the 

will  happen  U)  our  school  if  left  in  past  with  hesitation, 

tht    hands  of  men  hke  Sachar  and  i  In  tcmclusion.   we   urgently   hope 

Friedman?    Under     their    guidance,  that  tho.se   who  agree  with  us  will 

Brandei.s  might   turn   out  io   be  an-  not   resign   them>'rlves  to  the  status 

other  athletes  haven   just  as  Har-  quo     and     will     protest     the    com- 

vard,  Yale  and  tne  resi  of  the  foot-  promising  of  a  worthy   ideal. 


I 


ball   factories 


Jolte  Brockmsn,  '54 


Marcia  Newfield,  '56 
Edna  Segal,  '54 


^Ki:- 


Pi 


m^rmmmr;f:'!rf^*^mM^m^^^ 


Faculty  Members.  Alumni 
And  Senior  Win  Honors 

Dr.  Merrill   Peterson^  Vnslructor  in  the  Brandeis'  Board  of  Trustees,  hat 

American    Civilization,    was    honored  been    appointed    honorary    chairman 

at  a  reception  tendered  him  on  Sun-  of  the  fund  raising  drive  for  the  AI- 

day    afternoon,   May   10,  by  students  bert  Einstein  Medical  School  of  Yeslv 

in   the  American    Civilization   depart-  iva    University. 


Dr.  Aron  Gurwitsch,  Associate  Pro 
fessor  of  Philosophy  at  Brandeis,  will 
visit  the  Eleventh  International  Con- 
gress of  Philosophy  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium this  summer  where  he  will 
r^^6  his  paper,  "Sur  Une  Racine 
If  I  had  used  the  expression  twice    1   would  havei  Perceptive  de  ^'Abstraction".  He  will 


said     teacher-scientist"  one  rime  and   scientist-teacher  the  other,  i  also    travel 
Both  are  equally  important.    You  do  not  necessarily  get  the  hal-    Italy 
ance   in  one  man    but  the  balance  should  exist  over-all.  in  the 
department.  ■     It  is  difficult.  Dr   Cohen  believes,  to  be  in  the  real 
s€'n.se  of  the  word  a  teache»r  of  science  unless  one  is  also  partici 


in     Israel,    France,    and 


The  eMV<ntt»  T-ilotlnj: 
edition  of  Dr  Ahram 
■IlisUiry    oJ    the    Jews' 


<ind 


ment.  Dr.  Peterson  was  presented 
with  a  wrist  watch  as  a  token  of  ap- 
preciation for  his  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  students. 

A  recent  issue  <►)  ihc  .Saturday  Re- 
M<  w  ol  LiHTaliir*'  )»sls  ^monj;  the 
lw«lve  most  otil standing;  American 
tomposers  three  members  of  the 
Brandeis  Music  Department  Mr  Irv- 
\  lUh  Fine,  Mr  Leon««rd  Beinstem  and 
Joorth    Vir     }|nrold    .Shjiptio 


1.     Sju  hill's 
will    be    re- 


Mr. 


of 


Datjnu  creatively  in  c<intnbutin«  to  science,  either  by  experiment-    leased  on  June  2  i>v  ihe  Alfred  Kor^f    beer 
mg.  writing,  or  evaJualing  work  done  by  others.  rubi.shinti   House    Thi    volume    ha.  i.t53 


George    Alpert,    President 

been     revised    and    tnlar^ed     up     to 


Amonp  the  837  men  congratulated 
\n<v  month  by  He.ir  Admiral  Charles 
llartman,  IJSN.  tor  havin;:  j^raduated 
with  the  rank  of  Ensij^n  Irom  th« 
Navy  s  only  Ofticer  Candidate  School 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  wa^  Larry 
Ni^rosh,    52. 

Marshall  Sterman  h  $250  in  Hm 
black  as  the  result  of  a  trip  made  H 
New  York  last  week.  The  occasion! 
the  receipt  of  an  award  at  all-round 
senior  from  Friends  of  Brandeis  In 
the  Cosmetics,  Drug  and  Perfum« 
Industry  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


f/Mcy  13/1953 
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Page  Three 


Two  Reviews  Of 


"The  Trojan   Women 


99 


More  surprising  than  the  positive  virtues,  and  they  were  considerable,  of  last  week's  per- 
formance of  "The  Trojan  Women"  was  its  negative  virtue  of  avoiding  the  major  pitfalls  that 
await  productions  of  Greek  tragedies. 


"DEPOT/'  one  of  the  photographs  by   Lionel   Lober  now  on  display  at 
the  Waltham  Public   Library. 


The  very  fact  of  Greek  tragedy 
usually  has  a  hypnotic  effect  on 
those  who  perform  it.  The  absence  of 
stage  directions  becomes  an  excuse 
for  absence  of  movement  and  for 
the  careful  imitation  of  Greek  .sta- 
tues; the  formal  rhythms  of  the 
speeches  encourages  a  funereal 
measured  reading.  Fortunately,  the 
Brandeis  production  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  natural  movement  and  spirit- 
ed speaking. 

The  conception  of  this  perform- 
ance, for  which  Elliot  Silver.stein  de- 
serves the  greatest  credit,  was  per- 
fectly suited  to  projecting  the  life 
inherent  in  the  play.  If  the  working 
out  was  not  always  equal  to  the 
eoneeption,  the  chief  faults  were 
those  that  almost  traditionally  be- 
long to  college  productions.  For  some 
reason,  plays  with  classical  back- 
grounds have  a  way  of  exposint;  the 


Kafka  And  The  Sin  Of  Impatience 


By   RIMA   DRELL 

the  tree  of  life.  Man  has  gained  ,  mentary  peace.  Dr  Glatzer  pointed 
consciousness,  the  knowledge  of  good  ;  out  thai  knowledge  is  not  the  "goa)' 
and  evil.  He  is  expelled  from  para-  |  yet  Io  be  reache<L  as  some  interpre- 
dise  and  irrevocably  londemmed  loiters  of  Kafka  have  suggested.  The 
life  in  the  world.  Man's  tragedy  i.s  ]  goal  is  the  divine  slate.  Paradise, 
rhat  he  can't  annul  his  knowledge 
and  seek  life.  The  image  of  the  Law, 
which  is  prominent  in  Kafka's 
works,  was  given  man  instead  of 
Paradise,  given  as  an  organization 
and  channelization  of  knowledge,  so 
that  he  may  live  by  it.  At  this  point 


I>r.  Nahum  Glatzer,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Philosophy  Club,  spoke 
to  an  assembled  group  of  students 
and  faculty  members  on  April  28,  in 
Schwartz  lounge.  He  offered  an  in- 
terpretation of  Franz  Kafka,  con- 
tinuing the  aspects  of  his  studies 
which  he  had  suggested  at  a  Ger- 
man club  symposium  on  the  Prague 
writers  earlier  this  year.  Dr.  Glatzer 
said  that  he  had  found  certain  keys 
to  the  novels  in  sections  of  Kafka's 
Notebooks. 

Dr.  Glatzer  began  his  talk  by  pos- 
ing the  following  question:  Is  there 
one  thing  which  will  explain  all  or 
mo.st  of  Kafka's  novels  and  stories? 
There    are    manj**   interpreiation.s    of    and  ate  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  |  grasp   it    in    an    intuitive   dream-like 


deficiencies  of  college  casting.  In 
"The  Trojan  Women",  no  one  was 
obviously  miscast,  short  of  the  gener- 
al fact  that  few  seemed  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  the  characters  they  played . 
The  notable  exception  was  the  excel- 
lent Hecuba,  Sara  Braverman.  Other- 
wise, the  tragic  women  of  Troy  seem- 
ed prett>  and  earnest  without  being 
quite  tragic,  and  the  men  seemed  to 
profit  fully  from  the  anonymous 
dignity  suggested  by  their  beards. 
The  chorus  had  its  own  ready-made 
anonymity  and  except  for  a  few 
grating  solo  noises,  the  ladies 
of  the  chorus  succeeded  admirably 
with  what  are  actually  tne  most  ex- 
acting   roles    of    all 

In  most  modern  productions  a 
Greek  chorus  generally  succumbs  to 
tne  demon  of  paralysis.  This  chorus, 
quite     ably     supported     by    Richard 


Werniek's  music  and  guided  by  Judy 
Klausner's  choreography  exhibited 
movements  that  were  uniformly  in- 
terestin;  ,  often  meaningful,  and  sel- 
dom distracting  <viz.  the  business 
with  the  elbows). 

By  indicating  that  these  people 
might  be  real,  the  production  did 
more  to  project  the  play  and  its 
theme  than  any  more  literal  version 
could.  The  play's  comment  on  war 
is  made  in  terms  of  people  primarily 
and  not  of  arguments.  The  procession 
of  the  queenly  matron,  the  sacred 
virgin,  the  faithful  wife  and  mother 
who  are  all  ruined  by  war  —  these 
are  Euripides'  arguments,  and  these 
are  precisely  the  arguments  that 
v»er«  mosi  eloquently  presenied  by 
the  Brandeis  Drama  Group. 
Henry  Popkin 
Instructor   ir>    English 


both  tne  tree  of  knowledge  and  fhe 
tree  of  life. 

Dr.  Glatzer  finds  that  there  is  a 
theoretical  possibility  for  Kafka  of 
man's  return  to  the  original  state,  a 
possibility  for  perfect  happiness. 
Man  must   wait:   he   must  not  try   to 


we  find  the  distinctly  modern  note  push  through  to  the  infinite  He  must 
m  Kafka:  man  i-annot  accept  Law  [  believe  in  the  indestructible  element 
as  a  sutjstitute  for  Paradise.  j  ,„    himself    and    not   strive    after    it 

In  the  Notebooks,  the  sin   of  man    xhe   second   truth,   that   of   life,    oe- 
is    impatience.    He    could    not    wait,  i  jongs  to  eternity    Man  can  sometimes 


A  Measure  Of  Success 

The  Brandeis  Drama  Group  s  presentation  of  Euripidef  The 
Trojan  Women'"  was  an  ambitious  undertaking  The  uork  i.s  a 
rarely  performed  and  difficult  one  and  ihe  Drama  Group  has 
worked  with  devoted  enthusiasm  at  this  hard  task.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  say  that  their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  more 
than  a  measure  of  success  Unfortunately.  howeAer.  a  self-con- 
scious striving  for  eff^ect  sometimes  interfered  with  the  emotional 
power  of  the  play  per  se. 

Euripides'    passionate    outcry    <?oy.  Hejen   The  chorus  acconnpiish- 
against  war  is  pitched  in  a  key    *^«*  '^'^  difficult  role  with  admirable 

of    naked    and    relentless   grief. '  *^'^^P^"^    «"<^    ^^'•^"'      '^"^    «"** 
It    ha.s     to     be     handled    carefully    dan<;'^d     ^^«^^1     Joanne^   Finklehor'g 

and     with    restraint     Under    Elliot 


Kafka  to  be  found,  most  of  which 
attempt  to  explain  the  bulk  of  his 
work  by  seeing  it  as  an  allegory 
of  modern  man  cut  off  from  the 
source  of  his  being.  Dr.  Glatzer  em- 
phasized that  this  is  not  all  of  Kafka, 
and  only  provides  a  partial  answer 
to  the  riddle  of  his  works. 

Discussing  whether  man  defines 
himself  in  Kafka,  Dr.  Glatzer  slated 
that  Kafka's  world  is  not  one  in 
which  man  feels  that  he  belongs.  The 
discovery  of  self  only  proves  man's 
non-exi.stence,  that  is,  non-being.  For 
the  religious  man,  the  tension  of  his 
existence  lies  between  God  and  the 
World.  Kafka's  tension  exists  be- 
tween Man  and  the  World. 

In  his  Notebooks,  Kafka  writes  that 
man  has  eaten  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  but  he  has  not  eaten  from 


This  necessitated  his  expulsion  from  !  ^ay    |f   he    could    wait,   the   waiting 
Paradise.  i  would   be   redemption.   The   truth   of 

"There  is  a  goal,  but  not  a  way",  '  jjfe  is  the  truth  of  waiting,  and  the 
says  Kafka.  Man  sits  dreaming;  he  i  ^urse  of  modern  man  is  that  ne  has 
dreams  the  message  from  the  Empor-    fgUen  out  of  time,  out  of  the  eternal 


Men's  ond   Women's  Levis 

Jackets,   Sweoters,  Comping 

ond   Hiking   Equipment 

SCOTT  SURPLUS  STORE 

446  MOODY  STREET 

Discount  Cords  Honored 


DEXTER  DRUG  CO. 

Presvriplitpn  Spovialisls 
JOHN  P.  DEXTER,  Reg.  Ph»rm. 

907  Moin  St. 
Wolthom,  Moss. 

WA  5-0196 


er  which  calls  him  to  the  Castle.  He 
tries  to  enter,  to  reach  the  Absolute, 
and  cannot.  LIkewi^e,  the  Absolute 
cannot  reach  him.  Because  man  did 
not  wail,  he  must  noiv  participate 
in  the  world  of  action.  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  annul  his  knowledge,  but 
the  eating  cannot  be  undone;  the 
situation  can  only  be  confused,  "Real 
reality  is  always  unreal."  The  whole 
visible  world  is  nothing  but  the 
rationalization   of  man.   seek  in  j.    mo- 


♦  ♦ 

♦  Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere  ♦ 

♦      Anderson   Florists      ^  i 

2  196  Moody  Street  ♦  I 

♦  T    F    O  Briei.  Waltham   5^843j 
?♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦   I 


Thus  Franz  Kafka  saw  the  on1> 
pONsibility  for  modern  man's  happi- 
ness in  waiting,  in  it  the  only  way  to 
eternal  life.  If  he  could  wait,  he 
would  be  one  with  the  sense  of  eter- 
nity. But  man  cannot  wait.  Man  can 
only  know  eternity  by  performing 
what  is  impossible  for  him  by  his 
very  nature,  says  Kafka.  Diies  he 
mean  to  tell  us  that  can  cannot 
know  eternity  at  all,  that  there  is 
nothing  beyond  an  absurd  existencf 
in   an    unintelligible   world? 
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Silverstein's  intense  and  emotional 
direction  grief  sometimes  became 
too  violent  and  the  production 
rather  than  the  play,  oecame  the 
thing.  The  orilliani  staging  effecus 
would  have  been  better  suited  lo 
expre.ssioni.«:t  drama  than  Greek 
tragedy  Ninety  minutes  of  un- 
relieved tragedy  may  become 
enervating  wnen  overly  empha- 
sized by  sobs,  tnunderclaps.  )n- 
cantations  and  forced  mannerisms 
of   jstylized    choreograpny. 

On  the  whole,  however  the  pro- 
duction uas  an  excellent  one.  Sara 
Bravermans  magnificem  Hecuba 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  tJie  performance  a  re- 
warding experience  Dick  Wer- 
niek's p(»igiiant  mu.'-ic  including 
some  fine  choral  writing,  was  i* 
valuable  conrrjoution  Tnere  were 
jjood  performances.  Mark  Samuels 
Talthybu.<.  Herbert  L^wis  Kmg 
Menelaus.  David  Schiili/  and  Judy 
Worden  in  the  prologue  Jelta 
Cooper  s  Cassandia  y^a.^  i,  little  too 
Ophelia-like.  Sondra  Snayeviix. 
Andromache  unconvinc?ng.  Ef(*e 
Rower  was  a  preiiy    nui  vome\\nat 


w  ork  a*  tne  leader  of  K.e  Women 
of  Troy  was  tNspecially  com- 
mendable. The  staging  was  ex- 
tremely impressive.  The  set  wac 
simple  and  well  conceived.  The 
brilliant  lighting  was  particularly 
effect  h'e  )n  the  opening  smd 
closing  «-cenet.  Tne  direction  had 
pai'e.  rnythm.  and  discipline.  The 
orche.«rra  was  roughl  m  «<pot«i  hvA 
tne  percussion  effects  \Kerf:  */eM 
executed 

The  Brandeis  Drama  Group  CMi 
ju.stlx  fee]  proud  of  the)r  work. 
"The  Trojan  Woman"  lived  up  io 
the  nign  ytandardt  lhe>  nave  set 
themselves  Muen  of  the  credit 
fo/  Tnis  must  go  to  the  directoi, 
Ellioi  S.'Iverstein  It  jj-  »n  no  w«y 
a  reflection  on  bis  unquestionable 
tiilenr  v^  sugge.^i  mat.  in  The  eye« 
of  this  reviewer,  ne  would  be  more 
ii^  r.ome  in  the  mode?  r  drama 
t..han    in    classic   t'^gedx 

Tne  Trojan  Women  "kas  a 
siiiiuilaDng  ,'ind  rev\ aiding  txperi- 
eiHt  m  experimema  ineaire  We 
are  jook;ng  forwarc)  »\  ith  merest 
U)  nexi  ^ea^^  p)oiluciJi»r., 
Dan  Moroenstern 
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Mo-'i}o    With   Care   Eitryivhera 

P.  E.  BURKE 

Moving    and    Storage    Cotp. 

y^3  Crescent   Street 
iN»dJtham   5  1900   —  5  2160 


West  End  Cleaners 

Ahorations    •    Complete    Cleaning 

and    L.uindiy    Service 

Formal  Weor  For  Hire 

909  Main  St. 

WAItham  5  6392  R 


JJil:VAy:W<A':V:>Jft;?S:>^i^^ 
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JOHN'S  ATLANTIC  SERVICf 

Formerly    SuMy's   .  Gasoline   .    Tires    •    Batteries 

945  MAIN  STREET  BANKS  SQUARE 

WAIthom  5-9478 

Disrounl    To    Hrfin«leif.    .S^udontK 


? 
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KAY    JEWELERS 

389  MOODY  STREET,  WALTHAM.  MASS. 

Wnlch  and  Jewelry  Repairs 
Gihs  For  Every  Occasion 


MONARCH   DINER 

789  MAIN  ST.  WAIthom  5-1615 

OPEN  TILL  2  A.  M.  —  TOPS  IN  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 


HART'S  GRILLE 

The  Hamburg  King  of  Wolthom 

Open  Around  The  Clock 

At  The  Railrood  Depot    WA  5-9523  | 


—  ...11 ^ ^^ 

see  ISRAEli 


A  Non-ProfH  Etkicttttomri  Fr6|K#^/ 
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JUtV*AUGV$T 


TRAVEi 

"iKroughout   Ur<i#l. 

LIVE 

2  «»e»ks  \t\  oQrici.*H«,«»ol 
Mttlament*. 

LiARN 

obout  liree)  in  Jeru»«' 
t»in  from  focutty  of 
Hebrew  ilniw«*«»ity  an4 
^wod'tng  p»f»o*K>lif««#. 
7  we«rkt  in  ttro«t— 
Stopover  tn  (w»of^ 

MPPUCAHfS 
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ney  Men  Drop  Three; 

Morgan  Sparks  Wins 

By  LEO  WOLKOW 

Two  wins  In  their  last  Eve  grnmes  have  given  the  Judges  a 
record  thus  far  of  three  wins  and  five  losses.  Four  of  these 
losses  have  been  at  the  hands  of  Greater  Boston  League  oppo- 
nents and  have  left  the  Judges  loUing  in  the  depths  of  the 
GBCL  cellar.  The  excellent  pitching  of  southpaw  Ed  Waldron, 
the  timely  hitting  of  first  baseman  Rog  Morgan,  the  all-around 
play  of  catcher  Bob  Domozych  —  these  have  been  the  only 
bright  spots  in  an  otherwise  dismal  season. 

The  two  Brandeis  victories 
wei'e  at  the  expense  of  Arnold 
College  and  Bedford  Air  Force 
Base.  In  the  meantime  the  Judges 
took  it  on  the  chin  three  times  — 
from  MTT.  Northeastern,  and  the 
Cherry   Pi.   N.C.    Marines. 

Ju<l9es,    12,   Arnold,   7 

Ed     Goldfader     scattered     eight 
hits  and  gave  up  only  three  earned 
runs  as  the  Judges  hammered  the 
Arnold      Terriers       12-7.       Sloppy 
fielding   on    the   part   of   the    Blue, 
including   six    errors    and    at    least 
three  errors  of  omission   kept  Ed- 
die  in   trouble  all   the  way.   Roger 
Morgan   led   the  Blue   attack   with 
two   home   runs   and   a  single.  The 
homers  came   with    two   on   in   the 
first    and    with    a    man    on    in    the 
fifth      Morgan     also     scored     four 
runs,  one  in  each  of   the  Brandeis 
run-producing      innings        Spunky  j 
catcher    Bob    Domozych    coiitribu- 
ted    two    hits,    and    it    st'Ctned    that 
the  Judges  might  be  siiappit\g     out 
of    their   batting   lethargy 

MIT  17,  Judges  2 

Seventeen     walks,     five     errors, 
and    five   battery   errors    'all   wild 
pitches!     plus    a    timely     hit    here 
and   there  enabled  MIT  to  counter 
17  big  runs  in  an  abbreviated  seven 
inning    game     The    Judges    scored 
twice     when     they     bunche<1     four 
of    their   five   hiia   in    the   fifth   in- 
ning. Four  Brandeis  pitchers.  Rus- 
sell. Goldfader.  Hurwitz.  and  Said- 
enberg    saw     action     in     this    deb- 
acle,   and    only   the    last,    freshman 
Laity    Saidenberg    had    any    sem- 
blance of  control  .Saidenberg  gave 
up    »M»    walks    and    no    runs    in    his 
brief  two  ii^ning  ^tunt. 

Judges  11,  Air  Force  3 

Ed  Waldron  struck  out  thirteen 
men,  and  right  fielder  Tex  Samuels 
came  up  with  four  put  outs  and  an 
assist  to  account  for  18  outs  as 
the  Judges  trounced  Bedford  Air 
Force  Base  11-3.  Again  Rog  Mor- 
gan led  the  Brandeis  attack.  The 
big  first  baseman  singled  home 
two  runs  in  the  first,  one  in  the 
fourth,  and  another  in  the  four- 
run  fifth  Ed  Waldron  chipped  in 
with  a  timely  single  of  his  own 
to  rescue  two  runs  In  that  same 
fifth  Once  again  the  Judges  had 
their  batting  eyes    Only  Sid  Gold- 


Tm    JUtTICl 

Remoin;  BU 
Here  Today 

WaM  IMHNiey's  varsity  nine  will 
1^  s#ekinc  Its  first  GBCL  win  whe« 
they  meet  Boston  UniTersHjr  at  Har. 
cus  IHold  today.  The  Judges  play  at 
Springfield  Saturday,  then  return  for 
another  game  here  on  Sunday,  May 
17  against  Boston  C!ollege.  The  team 
will  close  the  season  with  a  game  at 
American  International  next  Wednes- 
day and  a  final  game  here  against 
Tufts  on  Saturday,  May  23. 


-aqi^-jh^  '-y*^uV-^ 


[dgesBow 


Hits 


*; 


fader,  in  t*ie  throes  of  a  mild  bat- 
ting slump,  failed  to  hit  safely. 
Jackie  Kirkwood  and  Harvey  Lit- 
tman  had  two  hits  apiece. 

Marines   9,    Judges   6 

Eight  runs  in  the  last   three   in- 
nings, four  of  them  unearned,  gave 


the  Cherry  Pt  Marines  a  9-6  vic- 
tory over  the  Blue  For  six  in- 
nings the  Judges  displayed  the 
brand  of  baseball  o€  which  they 
are  capable,  and  they  led  3-1 
at  the  end  of  six  In  the  seventh, 
four  singles,  a  hit  batsman  and  two 


Bj  MOKTON  GINSBEBI3    . 

Saturday,  Maj  9,  the  Ave-hit  pttching  of  Northeastem'a  Don 
Eason,  combined  with  the  aoUd  clubbiiic  of  his  mates,  frustnted 
Brandeis'  bid  for  its  first  GBCL  win  in  a  game  played  at  Kent 
Field,  BrookMne.  The  Judges  were  never  leaUy  in  the  haU 
game  as  the  three  markers  tallied  by  the  Huskies  in  the  very 
first  frame  proved  enough  to  win. 

Ed  Goldfader,  who  pitched  the  entire  game  for  Brandeis, 
walked  the  first  two  men  to  face  him  and  Toyias,  Northeastem's 

slugging  center  fielder,  prompt- 
ly blasted  a  prodigious  home 
run  to  right  center  to  put  the 
game  out  of  the  reach  oi  the 
Blue.  Goldfader  then  settled  down 

I'  to  pik^h  steady  ball  until  the 
third  inning  when  two  walks, 
combined  with  two  singles,  added 
another  marker.  In  the  fifth,  the 
Northeastern  batters  showed  tfood 
hittiniS  form  by  slashing  three 
singles  and  a  double,  good  tor 
three  more  runs. 

The  Judjses  finally  cacne  to  life 

in  the  seventh  inning  and  threat- 
ened to  make  a  contest  out  of  it 
when  they  loaded  the  bases  on 
two  singles  and  a  base  on  balls. 
After  scoring  two  on  a  wild  pitch 
and  an  infield  out,  a  fast  double 
play  choked  off  the  rally. 

Northeastern  iced  the  game  by 
adding  a  run  in  the  seventh  and 
three  more  in  the  eighth  to  com- 
plete  their  total   of   ten. 

The  fine  pitching  of  Eason,  who 
struck  out  10,  was  contrasted  by 
that  of  Goldfader  who  walked 
eight  and  failed  to  strike  out  a 
single  man.  He  was  clubbed  for 
a  total  of  18  total  bases  on  12 
hits  by  the  Huskies"  batters. 

Eason  scattered  the  Judges'  five 
hits,  of  which  nobody  got  more 
than  one  while  Roger  Morgan  col- 
lected the  only  extra  base  hit  for 
Brandeis,  a  doable.  The  Judges' 
infield  played  loose  ball  as  the 
left  side  committed  the  three  errors 
charged  to  the  team.  Morgan  excel- 
^led  defensively  as  he  made,  among 
other  sparkling  plays,  one  of  the 
finest  catches  seen  here  of  late, 
a  one  hand  grab  of  a  foul  pop, 
running  at  fuU  9peed,  with  his 
back  to  the  plate. 


walks  gave  the  Marines  four  runs. 
An  unearned  run  in  the  eighth 
and  three  more  of  the  same  in 
the  ninth  clinched  the  game  for 
the  Leathernecks.  Brandeis  ral- 
lied for  an  insufficient  three  runs 
in  the  ninth. 


SHUTTER-BUGS 

If  It's   Photographic,  We  Have  !♦ 

Custom    Photo   Finishing 

Roberts    Bus   Stops    In    Front 

Of  Door 

Waltham  Camera  Shop 

367   Moody   Street  Waltham 


Newall  Co. 

107   Moody   Street 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

WAIthom  5-1824 


JAMESON   HARDWARE 

fir 

SUPPLY   CO. 

For  Dorm  Equipment 
Main  St.         Waltham   S^n 


876 


Ken-Lee  Beauf  y  Salon 

Discount   for  Brandeis  Girh 

835  Main  Street 

WAltham  5-4905 


ARTIST  MATERIALS 
Oils  —  Water  Colors  —  »ru»ho« 

Nickerson  &  Hills 

917  Main  Street 
Waltham  S-1fS2   1tS3 


Oh    The  Ju^fe^'  iSenck   

Tennis  Team  Evens  Record 


Student  Diicouni  Card  Honore> 

West  End  Pharmacy 

M2  Main  St. 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WA  5-3637 


EUROPE   BOUND? 

The   Best  Way  To  See  Europe  Is 
Also    the    Least    Expensive    Way. 
Have  a    New   Car  Awaiting   Your 
Arrival. 
REPURCHASE    GUARANTEED 

Coll  JEFF   POWER 

UNiversity  4-2124 


FOR   FINE    FURNITURE 


41f-423    M094yf    St., 
Waltham,  Mass. 


Robert  B.  Johnson  Co. 

Jewelert 

ASS  Main  Street  (Opp.  Common) 

Waltham,  Mass. 


LEE  DRUG  CO. 

Lee  Krutt  Ph.G.,  Reg.  Pharm. 

395  Moody  St.,  Waltham 

WA  5-6556 

Stf^dent  Discount  Card  Honored 

—  FREE   DELIVERIES   — 
Excellent   Luncheonette   Service 


A.T.  BALL,  Inc. 

609  Main  St.       (opp.  City   Holl) 

COLLEGE     SUPPLIES 

RECORD    SHOP    -    MUSIC 

ARTIST     SUPPLIES 

10%   oi  for  Brandeis  Students 


FOR  SMART,  DRESSY 
and  SPRING  FOOTWEAR 

See  Edwards 

379  Moo«ly  St. 
WAltham  5-3790 


One  of  the  University's  unheralded  athletic  teams  —  there  are  two 
such,  the  tennis  and  soccer  teams  —  has  completed  two-thirds  of  its  sche- 
dule. The  varsity  tennis  team  has  played  two  of  its  three  scheduled  matches 
and  is  batting  .500.  The  Judges  lost  their  first  match  to  a  well-balanced 
B.  U.  squad  8-1,  but  they  rebounded  against  £>t<mehLll  f  sweef  every- 
thing fl-0, 

Rain,  which  has  caused  cancellation  of  three  varsity  baseball  garnet 
and  postponement  of  three  others,  has  also  set  the  intramural  soffbali 
league  back  a  week  or  more.  The  league  which  would  have  been  better 
than  half  over  by  now,  has  actually  scarcely  begun.  The  athletic  efRce  wUI 
be  hard  put  to  resche«lule  all  the  games  before  finals  .  .  .  Bolstered  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  faculty  members,  the  faculty-stafF  team  played  and 
won  a  game  last  week  against  the  "Motley  Crew,"  one  of  the  IntrMnurai 
teams. 

Ed  Waldron  who  has  won  the  two  games  he  pitc^ied  is  in  the  infirmary. 
Edgar  with  an  earned  run  average  of  only  1.5  was  scheduled  to  ^tch  the 
Cherry  Point   game.  Here's  wlshmg  him  a  .speedy  recovery. 

Emanuel  A.  "Foxy"  Flumere,  assistant  coach  in  basketball  and  foot- 
ball, has  been  appointed  to  a  full-thne  position  on  the  University's  athletic 
staff.  Flumere,  former  head  coach  ef  three  sports  at  Nei  ttieasterw  Uni- 
versity, will  assume  the  duties  of  George  Kenneally.  In  addition  to  Me 
coaching  duties,  Flumere  will  work  In  the  University's  enlerfod  pliysicel 
education  program  which  will  start  next  fall  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
gymnasium. 

Walt  Mahoney  made  one  of  his  infrequent  appearances  on  the  coaching 
lines  during  the  Bedford  game.  WaK  coached  from  the  third  base  box  f^ 
an  inning,  then  .switched  to  first  base.  Possibly  the  team  was  having  trouble 
reading  the  signals  when  WaK  was  on  the  bench?  .  .  .  While  opposing 
teams  have  gathered  61  runs  in  only  eight  games  (56  in  only  six  games),  a 
pitcher  with  an  earned  run  average  of  0.0  has  remained  on  the  benolL 
Why?  In  these  same  eight  games  of  which  we  have  wen  only  three  (o»e 
out  of  siK».  the  eight  starting  positions  have  always  been  the  same.  Pet** 
hapa.  as  the  saying  goes,  tt's  time  tor  a  change. 


Domenic^s  Market 

FREE  DELIVERY 

MEATS •  FRUITS     VEGETABLES 
GROCERIES 

525-527  Moody  Street 
WAfttiom  5-1099 
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SALDI'S 

1 39  FELTON  STREET 
WALTHAM 

"Where  tfie  Brandeis  Students 
^Aeet  for  Pizra" 

Phone  for  Pizzo  Delivery 
WA  5-9643 


TOTEM  POLE 

Nonimbego  Pork,  Newton 

DAN€ING 

Every  Friday 
and  Saturday 


Nt  AkdMlic 
Beverages 
TennifTee 


GARBER'S 
AUTO  SCHOOL 

607  MAIN  STREET 
WA  5-5400-Opp.  City  Holl 

Offices  IN: 

BROOKLINE,  CAMBRIDGE, 

DORCHESTER,  WALTHAM, 

QUIHCV 
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Winners  in  Sedle  Hewlclns  Pence  Costume  Contest.  Left  to  right:  Ron- 
•Id  Rainier,  Louise  Meioney,  Al  Cepp,  Joen  FInklestein,  Jerry  Smith, 
<T),  and  Richard  Fllnk. 


MalenkoY  Regime 
Will  Be  Discussed 
By  Dr.  Geo.  Fisciier 

Dr.  George  Fischer,  instructor  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  will  address 
SPEAC  (Student  Political  Education 
and  Action  Committees  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  8:30  p.m..  in  room  135 
Ford  hall.  He  will  speak  on  "The  new 
regime  in  Russia." 

Dr.  Fischer  who  went  to  school 
in  Moscow,  left  Russia  in  1938.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  book  Soviet 
Opposition  to  Stalin  and  of  a  ser- 
ies of  lectures  on  "The  Russian 
Constitutional  Movement  1894- 
1906."  During  the  second  world 
war,  he  served  as  a  United  States 
Liaison  officer  in  Russia  and  as 
Secretariat  of  United  States  Mili- 
tary Government  Headquarters 
for  Germany. 


NSA  Functions,  Benefits  Are  Clarified 
By  Brandeis  Student  Representative   ♦ 

After  attending  the  New  England  regional  conference  of  National  Students  Association, 
•n  November  14,  Marilyn  Mass,  '56,  said  that  in  order  to  gain  by  our  membership  in  NSA,  we 
-must  onlighten  the  student  body  and  participate   in    NSA    activities.      Although    Brandeis    has 
paid  NSA  dues  in  the  past,  we  have  as  yet  not  taken  advantage  of  its  activities. 

The  NSA  is  an  intercollegiate  federation  of  student  governments.    It  serves  as  a  "voice" 
•f  the  American  student  in  the  American  educational  community. 
Foiu*  commissions  have  been 


•et  up  by  NSA,  Marilyn  said. 
The  Student  Affairs  Commis- 
sion works  out  problems  with 
honor  and  proctorial  systems,  es- 
tablishes book  exchanges,  campus 
ehest  drives,  freshmen  orientation 
programs,  and  many  cultural 
events.  The  Student  Government 
Commission  works  to  make  every 
•tudent  government  stronger  and 
■lore  democratic.  The  Educational 
Affairs  Commission  sets  up  faculty 
evaluation  programs,  polls  student 
bodies  on  political  issue.s,  and 
works  to  improve  student-faculty 
relations,  and  classroom  and  cur- 
riculum conditions. 

Heading  the  program  of  the 
Educational  Affairs  Commission,  is 
the  support  of  the  Multer  bill  to 
••Allow  a  deduction  in  income  tax 
•I  expenses   incurred  by   the   tax- 

FrenchComedy 
To  Be  Staged 

"Carnival  of  Thieves"  by  Jean 
Anouilh,  the  first  production  of 
the.  Theater  Arts  Workshop,  will 
be  presented  on  the  evenings  of 
Dec.  14  through  17  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  Dec.  18  at  the  Adolph 
UUman  Amphitheater. 

The  "Carnival,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts,  is  a  delightful  tale  of  French 
thieves  and  English  aristocracy.  It 
was  first  performed  in  France  in 
1932.  The  English  translation  by 
Lucienne  Hill  was  presented  in  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theater  in 
1051  and  at  the  Arts  Theater  early 
ttiis  year.  Anouilh  may  also  be  re- 
ftiembered  for  his  '*Ring  Around  the 
Moon.** 

The  production  will  be  designed 
Mid  directed  by  faculty  members 
Ariel  Ballif  and  Eliot  Silverstein 
respectively.  Mr.  Ballif  will  be 
•Bsisted  by  Raoul  Piaer  and  Janet 
Kahn.  The  stage  manager  is  Marie 
Ch>rdeMi. 

Members  of  the  cmai  are:  David 
Court,  Raf  Oilbect,  Arram  Zarii- 
wky,  Haekell  Barkiai,  StaifMlra  Shea 
0elma  Bell,  Manr  LaM4er  am4  Jane 


payer  for  t'he  education  of  a  de- 
pendent." This  bill  is  currently 
before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. NSA  has  been  campaigning 
for  its  passage  by  encouraging 
students  to  write  to  their  con- 
gressional representatives  about  it. 
Pertinent  te    Brandeis 

The  Commission  on  International 
Affairs  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
Brandeis  students  because  of  the 
increasing  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents on  campus.  The  Commission 
promotes  student  exchange  and 
locates    work    and    housing,     and 


plans  orientation  programs  for  for- 
eign  students. 

**Ifi  all  aspects  of  their  work 
NSA  tries  to  integrate  the  indi- 
vidual students  through  their  own 
student  governments  to  be  a  part 
of  a  larger  world  organii^tion  of 
students,"    said    Marilyn. 

She  continued,  "To  date  NSA 
has  not  been  active  on  our  campus, 
but  many  of  their  activities  could 
be  tied  directly  to  Brandeis  pro- 
grams and  interests.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  something  like 
this   here." 


Brandeis  Asia  Project 
Started  By  Miss  Finer 

Last  year  students  of  the  University  of  California  initiated 
project  Pakistan-India-Ceylon,  which  sponsored  a  nine-week 
student-tour  of  the  Far  East. 

Rebekah  Finer.  Brandeis  graduate  student,  one  of  the 
twenty  five  participants,  last  Tuesday  related  her  experiences 
to  a  group   of  interested   Brandeis   students.     This   led   to   the 

formation  of  a  core  committee  ' ' * 

to  investigate  the  possibility  of  ,  intended  as  a  bribe  against  Com- 
a  similar  project  at  Brandeis.  munism.  Miss  Finer  said  that  she 
The  committee  is  headed  by  Gloria  j  was  not  concerned  with  the  form 
Goldreich.      Herb      Lewis,      Joan  ;  which    South    Asian   economic   and 


Greene  and  Dan  Lurie. 
Growing    Desire   for    Equality 

Basing  the  talk  on  her  obser- 
vation's. Miss  Finer  stressed  the 
race  consciousness  and  sensitivity 
to  disrimination  in  all  three  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  a  manifestation  of  their 
growing  desire   for   human   dignity 


social    improvement   a.s.sumed,    pro- 
vided   that    it   expresses   the   needs 
and    desires   of    the    people    in    the 
countries. 
Comments   by    Dr.   Peterson 

Dr.  Merrill  Peterson,  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  commented 
on  the  educational  value  of  thei»e 
projects  for  the  individuals  in- 
volved. Though  the  import  of  such 


and  equality   with   the  men  of  all  .  . 

countries.    Those     most    aware    of    ^^^i^^^  ««  the  mternational  ^ene 


this  problem,  and  all  problems  of 
their  people,  are  the  intellectuals 
and  students.  The  many  village 
dwellers  appeared  to  Miss  Finer 
to  be  content  In  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  filth,  but  she  dis- 
cerns a  trend  towards  greater 
awareness  and  greater  militancy 
to  obtain  economic  and  social  ben- 
etits   among    this   group   as    well. 

India    Faces   Challenge 

India  ha.s  already  worked  out 
an  economic  improvement  plan 
aimed  at  producing  all  her  own 
food  by  1956  which  will  enable 
it  to  turn  export  dollars  into 
equipment  for  its  industry.  An- 
other goal  is  'literacy  by  1972." 
Miss  Finer  recognizes  the  enor- 
mous challenge  of  this  program 
and  feels  that  if  India  fails.  Pakis- 
tan and  Ceylon  will  not  be  likely 
to  embark  on  similar  projects. 
However,  if  India  can  mobilize  its 
human  and  material  resources  to 
effectuate  this  plan,  it  will  be  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  development 
of  neighboring  countries.  American 
aid  is  crucial,  but  the  Indiana  do 
not    want    to    accept    help    that    is 


can  not  be  ascertained,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  perianal  benefits 
which  result  from  any  exposure 
to  another  culture. 


Turret  Contest 
For  Years  Best 

All  students  aiid  faculty  nieni- 
bers  are  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Turret  search  for  the  best 
poem,  essay,  or  short  story,  for 
which  prize  money  will  be  award- 
ed at   the  end   of  the  year. 

Judges  of  the  contest  are  mem- 
bers of  the  humanities  faculty; 
Lewisohn.  Savage.  Finklepearl, 
Popkin  and  Cunnini^ham  Contrib- 
utions may  be  submitted  to  Ben- 
nett Gurian.  editor  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  board 

The  first  issue  of  this  year's 
Turret  will  appear  the  week  of 
November  1.  Free  copies  will  be 
distributed  to  all  students  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of 
the  Student  Activities  ticket. 


Szilard  Foresees  World  V/ar  III 


With  the  discovery  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  its  subsequent  political 
misuse  as  a  tool  of  a  pre-atomic  age 
power  politics,  a  third  world  war 
looms  as  inevitable.  Thus,  Dr.  Leo 
Szilard,  one  of  the  key  scientists  m 
the  development  of  the  bomb,  fore- 
saw only  a  bleak  future  for  the  pres- 
ent generation,  represent ♦^d  at  last 
week's  General  Education  meeting. 
World  governmeni  springing  irom  ^n 
immediate  future  of  peace,  rather 
than  war.  will  take  place  only  throuuh 
a  miracle,  and  this  miracle  has  only 
a  10  per  cent  chance  of  occurring. 
Dr.  Szilard  .stated. 

He  said  that  the  danger  of  pre- 
ventive war  increases  as  the  United 
States  and  Russia  vie  with  one  an- 
other  in  the  production  of  atom 
bombs,  and  he  criticized  President 
Truman  for  basing  an  entire  govern- 
ment policy  on  the  false  assumption 
that  Russia  did  not  itave  the  bomb. 

U.  N.  Has  No  Future 

Dr.  Szilard  expreHsed  his  belief  in 
"the  inevitability  of  a  world  govern- 
ment/' but  excluded  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  factor  in  this  international 
system  because  "the  United  Nations 
has  no  future.*' 

He  described  the  oonfliets  he  had 
had  with  the  government  in  relation 
te  using  the  bomb  and  he  enumer- 
ated the  three  arguments  put  forth 
hf  the  army  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant oonskteratlons  in  favor  of  its 


( 


The  first  reasim  was  based  on  a 
moral  issue;  the  army  e.stimated  that 
one  million  Japanese  and  American 
soldiers  would  die  before  the  end  of 
the  war  which  would  terminate  at 
the  end  of  six  months  anyway,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  bomb. 

Dr.  Szilard  answered  this  by  say- 
ing that  the  real  moral  issue  lay  m 
the  fact  that  we  would  be  bombint» 
defenseless   civilian    cities, 

The  second  ar^jument  uiven  by  the 
army  was  that  the  bomb  mi^ht  turn 
out  to  me  a  "dud"  and  since  we  only 
had  two  bombs,  a  trial  whioh  miuht 
prove  the  bomb  a  failure  would  in- 
volve a  loss  of  taoo  for  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Szilard  counlorod  this 
easily;  saying  that  all  we  had  to  do 
was  wait  until  more  bombs  could  bo 
built  and  necessary  tests  performed. 

The  third  consideration  was  eco- 
nomic. The  government  wanted  to 
see  the  practical  results  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  two  billion  dollars 
given  for  the  experimentation  and 
construction  of  the  atomic  bombs. 

Army  Opi»o»es  PeHtien 

When  it  appeared  obvious  that  the 
government  was  seriously  consider- 
ing the  use  of  the  bomb  against 
Japan,  Dr.  Ssilard  as  an  act  of  pro- 
test, attempted  to  circulate  a  peti- 
tion among  the  people  working  in 
the  project.  The  petition  met  with 
opposition  froos  the  army,  because 
its  existence  would  indicate  a  lack  of 


within  the  group  workinti  on  Iho  youth  and  told  ot  his  decision  to 
project.  Hence,  they  reasoned,  if  leave  Germany  after  interpreting  the 
people    observe     this    discord,    they    symptoms    of    Nazism    which    were 

then  faintly  appearing,  a.s  producing 
a  Germany  unsafe  u»  live  in 

In  cominn  to  America  for  the  first 
time  he  observed  the  New  Yt»rk  sky* 
line  which  impressed  him  as  being 
impermanent,  destined  to  be  de- 
stroyed within  a  huiulied  vearj> 
"i    still    fiH'i    thai    wa\.      he    >aid. 


Dr.  Lee   Sillard 

will   believe   the  quality   of   work   to 
be  of  necessity,  lowered. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy 
between  Ssilard  and  the  army,  Presi- 
dent Truman  reached  his  decision 
dent  Truman  reached  his  decision  and 
the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Japan. 

Dr.    Siitaril    iMleflr    »ketched    his 


Announcements 

A  l-  S  Postal  OffiiC  unit  is  now 
m  operation  on  oainpu>  Studeni> 
may  purchase  stamps,  postal  moiie> 
orders,  and  mail  packages  directU 
from   (he   Service   Bineau 

The  Spanish  club  i.s  proenting 
the  film  •  Uon  (^uij«>te'"  tonik^hi  al 
8:.S0  in  Seller  Hall  .Adn\ission  is  free 
to  Brandeis  students 

Thanksiiivinj;  vacation  begins  offi- 
cially WtHlnesday  after  the  student's 
last  class.  According  Co  University 
regulations,  cuts  before  and  after 
holidays  are  counted  as  double  cuts 
unless  special  permission  is  obtained 
from  the  Student  Personnel  Office  t« 
leave  early. 

The  Justice  will  not  appear  next 
week  due  te  the  Thanksgiving  re- 
cess. The  next  issue  will  appear  De* 
oeaiher  t. 
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Published  weekly  during  the  school  year,  with  the  exception 
of  examination  and  vacation  periods,  by  the  students  of  Brandeis 
University. 

Student  subscriptions  subsidized  by  the  student  activities  fee 
Alumni    subscription:    $2.50.    Off    campus    yearly    subscription    $3.50 


Letters  To  Tlte  Editor... 


Our  Real  Character? 

Despite  the  campus-wide  discussion  of  the  recent  Ridgewood 
hazings,  the  issues  involved  are  as  yet  unresolved.  The  central 
problem  raised  is  not  whether  anyone  did  or  did  not  get  hurt  at 
this  particular  hazing.  Rather,  we  must  ask  what  is  the  cause 
and  what  is  the  significance  of  this  infantilism  to  the  academic 
community. 

In  terms  of  an  immediate  solution,  the  Student  Council  ha^^ 
expressed  its  disapproval,  and  initiated  action  designed  to  eradi- 
cate hazing  from  the  Brandeis  campus,  and  Council  president  Bill 
Marsh  has  sought  official  University  action  by  laying  the  matter 
before  the  proctorial  board.  But  the  proctorial  board  refused  to 
act.  For  what  were  apparently  different  reasons  for  differen 
members,  the  board  decided  not  to  legislate  against  hazings. 

One  reason  which  has  been  advanced  is  that  a  rule  against 
hazing  would  have  unhappy  repercussions  on  outsiders,  particu- 
larly on  prospective  students.  This  logic  is  spurious.  Item  one 
of  the  University  rules  provides  that  "no  exclusive  or  secret  so 
cieties.  such  as  fraternities  or  sororities,  may  be  formed."  Just 
as  we  are  proud  of  Brandeis'  frankly  anti-fraternity  policy,  so  we 
will  be  proud  of  equally  principled  no-hazing  legislation.  The 
pseudo'fraternity"  attitude  typical  of  most  American  fraternities 
and  fraternity  schools  is  repugnant  to  the  very  name,  Brandeis 
Universitv. 

To  those  who  say  that  such  a  rule  would  imply  that  hazing 
is  a  reality  on  campus:  This  no  more  than  anti-fraternity  rules 
imply  their  pre.sence.  By  no  stretch  of  the  logical  mind  does 
the  dictate  "no  fraternities  or  "no  hazings'"  imply  their  real 
existence. 

Another  objection  raised  is  that  legislation  would  increase 
the  danger  of  hazings  by  driving  them  underground.  However, 
secret  hazings,  like  secret  societies,  are  soon  detected,  and  are 
eradicable. 

A  fourth  objection  to  ruling  against  hazings  is  that  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  students  themselves.  This  is  only  partially  true. 
According  to  an  apparently  informed  student,  speaking  in  last 
week's  Justice  opinion  poll  on  hazings,  such  activities  will  con- 
tinue, unless  the  administration  prohibits  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
Ihat  students  will  persist  in  this  kind  of  activity,  despite  the  all 
out  unanimous  censure  of  their  fellow  students,  as  indicated  in 
the  Council's  unanimous  passage  of  a  condemnatory  resolution. 

Because  of  this  apparent  reticence  on  the  part  of  some  stu- 
dents to  cease  and  desist  from  further  hazings,  we  suggest  that 
cct-/rdinated  action  by  the  Student  Council  and  administrative 
sources  with  disciplinary  powers  is  necessary. 

To  this  end,  the  proctorial  board  should  reconsider  its  deci 
sion  not  to  legislate  against  hazing,  and  the  Student  Council,  at  its 
next  meeting,  should  demonstrate  Its  continued  interest  by  for- 
mally requesting  such  action  from  the  board.  Any  anti-hazing 
action  taken  by  the  proctorial  board  should  be  approved  by  the 
Council  as  well:  thus  pote^ntial  infractors  of  such  a  rule  would  be 
met  not  only  by  Uni^  ersity  action,  but  by  the  disapproval  of  the 
student  body  as  well. 

Should  the  proctorial  board  defer  from  such  a  plan,  the  Coun- 
cil should  consider  enforceable  measures  of  its  own. 

Such  practical  remedies  are.  however,  treatment- for  symp- 
toms only.  The  basic  question  is  still  that  of  Brandeis'  special 
character.  Are  we  to  be  a  Jewish  sponsored  country  club,  or  is 
Brandeis  going  to  represent  the  ideal  of  an  intellectually  and  cre- 
atively  inspirational  community   of  learning? 

The  fact  that  a  rertaiii  number  of  bri);ht  and  creative  students 
pass  through  Brandci*.  is  not  enough.  This  is  the  case  with  prac- 
tically every  school.  Brandeis  can  mean  more.  Il  can  be  the  place 
where  all  students  can  find  encouraj^ement  and  assistance  in  de- 
veloping their  hijjher  faculties;  it  can  be  the  ideal  visualized  by 
Justice  Brandeis:  ''a  university  should  be  (a  place  where)  the 
itreative  instinct  is  aroused,  encourajred,  and  developed  in  its 
faculty   and  students.*' 

This  Brandeis  can  become.  This  it  is  not  now.  Something;  is 
>et  lacking;.  It  is  this  somethinjr.  this  iindefinable  spirit,  which 
will  turn  sophomoric  hazings  into  a  myriad  of  productive  projects. 
It  will  evolve  artificial  cla.ss  rivalries  into  meaningful  school 
activities.  It  will  destroy  the  cliquism.  separation  and  disin- 
terest in  the  whole  \*  hich  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  at 

Brandeis. 

D.  B.  —  D.  Z. 

iAW  Justice  ((htorui)n  reflea  t^>e  opivion  of  a  majority  of  the 

Editorial  Board). 


Prescribes  Spirit 

Those  who  criticize  the  fresh- 
man hazing  tha:  occurred  two 
weeks  ago  failed  to  make  clear 
whether  they  were  against  that 
particular  type  of  hazing,  or  haz- 
ing in  general.  If  it  is  the  former 
then  I  think  they're  half  righl 
it  it  is  the  latter,  they're  all  wrong 

I  think  that  those  who  did  the 
hazing  last  week  wanted  to  create 
school  spirit  in  the  process.  This 
aim,  I  think,  is  most  desirable 
However,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  overt  demonstration  of  school 
spirit  in  the  past,  this  attempt 
didn't  accomplish  what  it  set  out 
to  do.  This  kind  of  hazing  is  not 
to  my  liking  —  .someone  can  get 
hurt,  and,  contrary  to  the  belief 
of  many,  this  is  not  the  purpose 
of   hazing. 

Hazing   is  an   attempt  by    upper- 
olassmen      to     create     within      the 
freshman  class  a   .spirit   of   belong 
ing  to   that   class  as   a   first  object 
and    a    spirit    of    belonging    to    t.h» 
school  as  a  second.  Schijol  or  clas.>^ 
spirit  is  not  something  .s.pontaneous: 
it    is   acquired    through    various   in- 
stitutional   arrangements    and    tho 
strict   adherence    to    some    form    ol 
tradition.    Certainly    if    spirit    were 
a      spontaneous      thing,      Brande' 
would     have     some;     and,      it     h: 
none  ! 
Why    Have   Spirit? 

Now,  why  t.ave  .spirit  in  the  (irsi 
place?  School  spirit  initiates  and 
encourages  the  involvement  of  all 
of  its  students  into  various  school 
activities.  In  a  .school  where  this 
spirit  eixsts,  every  activity  of  the 
school  becomes  an  activity  of  all 
the  students  and  for  all  the  stu- 
dents. School  spirit  produces  that 
intangible  feeling  of  belonging 
which  makes  each  and  every  stu- 
dent an  integral  and  a  vital  part 
of  the   institution. 

To  those  who  woul'd  say  that  this 
is  "rah,  rah,"  immature,  Joe  Col- 
lege stuff  and  that  it  smacks  of 
influence  from  and  copying  of  other 
colleges,  I  say  this:  claiming  to 
be  different,  i.e.  having  "a  .special 
character,  '  and  being  different  are 
two  distinct  things.  And  even  being 
different  does  not  guarantee  or 
even  mean  that  we  are  better.  We 
could  do  a  lot  worse  than  model 
ourselves  after  the  likes  of  the 
Ivy  League  Schools. 
Spirit  Through   Hailnfl 

The  only  way  I  know  to  create 
school  spirit  in  a  school  where 
there  is  little,  or  even  to  maintain 
school  spirit  in  a  college  where 
there  is  a  great  deal,  is  throug 
the  hazing  of  each  fre.shman  clas.- 
This  hazing  period  should  be^iii 
during  orientati*)n  week  and  last 
at  least  through  the  completion  of 
the  f<H)tball  season.  During  orien- 
tation week,  the  freshmen  uould 
learn  the  Brandeis  songs  and 
cheers. 

They  would  wear  beanies 
throughout  the  hazing  period  in 
order  to  identify  themselves  with 
one  another  and  enable  upper  class- 
men to  identify  them.  Deviations 
from  the  required  behavior  would 
be  punishable  by  a  committee  with 
the  reservation  that  no  physical 
puni.shment  could  be  handed  out. 
Hold   Three    Events 

During  the  football  .season,  three 
events  between  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  would  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  beanies 
would  be  worn  until  the  end  of 
the  .semester.  These  events  would 
be  held  at  three- week  intervals 
and  would  include  a  flag-rush,  a 
tug-of-war,  and  an  eleven-man 
tag-rush  football  game.  The  winner 
of  two  of  the  events  would  make 
its  decision. 

To  effect  such  a  program  would 
be  the  combined  re.sponsibility  of 
the  Student  Union  and  this  year's 
freshman  class.  The  Student  Union 


would  appoint  a  committee  to  re- 
write some  of  the  Brandeis  songs 
so  that  they  will  not  resemble  a 
lament  for  those  in  the  great  be- 
yond. And  believe  me,  you  could 
do  a  lot  worse  than  using  college 
songs  that  are  sung  today.  It 
would  be  the  office  of  this  com- 
mittee to  write  a  cheer  for  each 
class  —  class  cheers  are  a  big  boost 
lo  class  spirit. 

rr*at«   Two   Commlttoot 

Secondly,      the     Student     Union 
would  appoint  a  committee  of  six, 
wo     representatives     from      each 
lass,   to   act  as   a  Spirit  Commit- 
3e.  This  committee  would  run  the 
)irit  end  of  orientation  week  and 
ould  organize  and   publicize  ral- 
es.   The     Student    Union     should 
>point    a    third    committee    com- 
)sed  of  six  people,   three   juniors 
id  three  seniors  to  supervise  and 
Jvi.se  the  hazing  program. 

The  sophomore  class  should  elect 

committee  of  a  dozen  or  so  men 

.)    enfore    the    regulations    of    haz- 

/>g.   This   committee    will    also   or- 

mize   the   three   contests   between 

leir  class  and  the   freshmen.  Thi^i 

immittee,    a    "Vigilante"    commit- 

e,   would^in  turn  elect  an  execu- 

ve  committee  which  would  report 

s    weekly    activities    to    the    Stu- 

:  ent  Union  Hazing  Committee,  men- 

lioned    above.    The    check    on    the 

conduct    of    hazing    is    obvious. 

— Alan  Schactman."54 


rods  Griped 


Letters  to   the  editor  have   been  j 

bit  out  of  our  line,  but  it  was 
iiough  that  column  we  became 
vare  of  "another  Brandeis  first." 
nless  we  are  mistaken,  "fre.shman 

ll-night'   'is  a   brand   new  deal. 

Hardly  qualifying  as  "old  grads, ' 
e  are  writing  this  because  this 
cvelopment  honestly  concerns  us. 
/e  assume  that  no  malice  was 
Uended,  and  it  was  merely  a 
lisguided  attempt  for  class  iden- 
ty.  Brandeis  may  still  lack  some- 
ling  in  the  way  of  college  life, 
ut  this  attempt  to  dig  up  a  relic 
E  a  perhaps  less-enlightened  era 
.>esn't  fill  the  gap.  If  the  present 
udent  body  is  anxious  to  in- 
.itute  a  tradition,  w-e're  sure  there 
)ust  be  more  constructive  chatt- 
els into  which  these  energies 
an  be  directed.  Brandeis  is  not 
afficiently  well-established  to  offer 
s  people  the  luxury  of  collegiate 
lildishne.ss. 

There's  too  much  to  be  done. 

—Paul ,  Levenson,     52 
— Carl  Werner,  '.W 


Thank  Pianist 

The  cast  of  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe" 

ould  like  to  thank  Rosemary  Cam- 

i-rano,  graduate   student   in   the 

>fhool  of  Creative  Arts,  for  her  ex- 

•c'llent    incidental   music   during    the 

>Iay   presented  last   weekend. 

Henry  Braun 


Remember  LDB? 

My  purpose  in. writing  this  is  to 
,give  hearing  to  the  defense  of  tht 
protagonists  concerned  in  the  haz- 
ing. Since  it  is  obvious  that  th«y 
had  a  purpose  in  their  undertak- 
ing, it  is  only  lair  that  we  con^ 
sider  their  point  of  view  and  in 
light  of  this  gf^erion  go  on  to 
reasonably  excuse  or  reject  their 
action.  One  of  their  strongest  ar- 
guments is  that  no  real  harm  wai 
done  in  a  physical  sense  and  that 
jn  the  future  with  a  greater  amount 
of  organization,  as  exists  on  other 
campuses,  the  chances  will  1M 
lessened  of  any  harm  coming  to 
the  individuals  involved.  I  feel 
that  if  we  put  this  statement  to 
a  logical  and  practical  test,  M 
would  not  stand  its  ground.  I  my- 
self can  cite  incidents  where  this 
type  of  action  has  been  well  or- 
ganized and  has  still  led  to  sMw 
ious  consequences.  The  fact  that 
there  is  prepared  organization  does 
not  leave  one  with  the  secure  feel- 
ingin^  that  the  actual  hazing  will 
run  smoothly.  "The  best  laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  a-gley. '  As  homespun  as  this 
philo.sophy  may  seem,  it  has  with- 
in it  more  wisdom  than  the  said 
organizers.  A  second  defense  offered 
is  that  the  victims  are  willing  and 
desirous  of  the  treatment  received. 
They  in  turn  will  be  among  those 
who  haze  the  following  year. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  hazing 
has  been  crowned  with  the  title 
of  "Freshmen  Night."  This  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  the  totality  ol 
that  class  will  be  involved  in  the 
selection  of  possible  candidates. 
With  this  fact  in  mind,  the  day 
will  come  when  an  unwilling  sub- 
ject will  be  chosen,  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  an  individual's  freedom 
will  have  been  imposed  upon  and 
the  harm  done  will  be  incalculable. 
A  third  argument  advanced  is  that 
this  is  a  means  to  attaining  great- 
er spirit  and  tradition  at  Brandeis. 
On  this  point  I  am  in  complete 
agreement.  The  question  I  mtust 
then  ask  is:  Is  this  the  spirit  and 
tradition  we  are  searching  for? 
Is  this  the  spirit  and  tradition  the 
man  upon  whose  principles  the  uni' 
versity  was  founded,  dreamed  of, 
wHten    he    wrote.    ... 

"It  must  ever  be  mindful  thot 
education  is  a  precious  treasure 
transmitted  —  a  sacred  trust  to  be 
held,  used  and  enjoyed,  and  il 
possible  strengthened,  then  passed 
on  to  others  in  the  same  trust." 

Here  is  still  another  tradition 
and  spirit  for  Brandeis  to  uphold. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  choice 
to  be  made. 

— Mark  Samuels  '56 
—Jack    Handler    '56 


THE  TYROUERS 

for  the    Benefit   of   the   Shody   Hill    School 

Wednesday,  December  9^  ot  8:15 

Cambidge  High  and  Latin  School  Auditorium 

Corner    Broodwoy    ond    Trowbridge    Street 

Fourteen  goy,  young  Austrians  bringing  the 
Fun,  Freshness  ond  Feeling  of  their  Forowoy 
Tyrolion  Alps  right  here  to  Combridge. 

In  vivid  costumes  they  will  sing,  yodel  and 
donee  through  o  full  evening  of  the  most  delightful 
entertainment  you  have  ever  experienced. 

SpcHisor  Tickets   ot   $5.00   eoch 

Generol    Admission    $1.50 
Tickets  May  Bt  Obtained  From  Dr.  Osborne  Earle  in  Sydeman  t. 
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Dr.  Bodky  Will  Present 
Harpsichord  Concert 

Dr.  Erwin  Bodky,  Assistant  Professor  and  Research  Asso- 
ciate in  Music,  will  direct  a  series  of  three  concerts  of  17th  and 
18th  century  chamber  music,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Society  for  Early  Music.  The  first  concert  will  be  present- 
ed at. Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  Noyember  30,  8:30  p.m.,  the 
remaining  two  will  be  given  December  9  and  14. 

Works  by  Gorelli,  Nardini, 
Vivaldi,  Heinichen,  Schutz, 
Bach,  Richter,  Kozeluch,  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Hummel  will  be  per- 
formed. Ruth  Posselt,  violinist,  Eu- 
nice Alberts,  contralto,  the  entire 
flute  section  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  participate. 

Dr.  Bodky  has  just  returned  from 
a  successful  European  tour,  where 
he  played  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

His  tour  was  climaxed  in  a  con- 
cert at  Salzburg  during  the  opening 
week  of  the  Salzburg  Festival. 
There  he  conducted  from  the  harp- 
sichord the  Mozarteum  Orchestra 
in  a  performance  of  concert!  by 
Bach  and  Richter. 

The  concert  was  held  in  the  his- 
toric Knights'  Hall  of  the  Resi- 
dence, a  hall  in  which  Mozart 
played. 


Poge  Thrad 


Tobacco  Fumes  Shroud  Campus; 
420,000  Weeds  Monthly  Consumed 

The  substance  seen  surrounding  the  Castle  Tower  on  a  clear  night  is  not  the  mental  fog 
generated  by  the  student  body,  nor  is  it  a  natural  feature  of  New  England  weather.  Its  smoke 
from  the  666  cigarettes  consumed  hourly  by  Brandeisians.  That  is  correct—  a  cigarette  is  lit 
on  the  campus  every  sixth  second,  24  hours  a  day. 

Incredulous?  Here  is  proof:  420,000  cigarettes  per  month  are  sold  on  campus  only,  in  the 
store  and  through  machines.  In  terms  of  a  campus  community  of  1,000  this  amounts  to  420 
weeds  each  month;  14  per  day 


Dr.  Erwin  Bodky 


per  person.  Figuratively  speak- 
ing, 2V/i  miles  or  24125000000- 
000000  millimicrons  of  cigarettes 
every  month. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this 
staggering  disclosure?  Does  this 
knowledge  shed  light  on  the  state 
of  our  civilization?  Is  smoking  an 
outer  -  directed  o  r  inner  -  directed 
characteristic?  Is  our  culture  on 
the  brink  of  doom,  hanging  des- 
perately on  the  cliff,  puffing  away 
for  dear  life?  Perhaps  cigarettes 
symbolize  the  swaddling-theory, 
being  tightly  wrapped  in  their 
little  tubes  throughout  existence. 
Or  is  smoking  merely  a  rite  ot 
passage,  the  passage  through  the 
life-cycle,  the  constant  quest  for 
Old  Gold,  the  expectation  of  a 
Lucky  Strike,  the  longing  for  the 
comfort  1^  a  Chesterfield;  the  mys- 
terious attraction  of  a  Fatima,  the 
search    for    a    desirable    Deb,    the 


just  plain  Craven  A  .  .  .  .  bound 
to   wind   up  with    a    Dunhill. 

What  would  Freud  have  made 
of  the  fact  that  co-eds  prefer  king- 
size  cigarettes?  The  machines  in 
the  girls'  dorms  have  two  col- 
lumns  of  F'all  Malls  and  only  one 
of  Chesterfields,  while  the  reverse 
holds  true  in  the  k>oys'  dorms. 
These  are  the  big  tv^o  on  campus, 
by    the    way,     with     Viceroy    and 


Lucky  Strike  following?  close  be- 
hind. 

All  These  nicotine  statistics  are 
supplied  oy  Juditii  Gamoran,  camp- 
us Chesterfieio  representative,  who 
also  mforms  us  that  the  campus 
trend  is  definitely  towards  filters, 
throughout  the  colleges  of  ti^ 
land. 

Smoking  )£  an  awful  habit.  Got 
a  light,   anybody? 


Lauds  Guinness  Film 

This  week  at  the  Asior  Theatre,  Alec  Guinness  will  once  again  be  delighting  audiences 
with  an  excursion  into  .he  private  life  of  a  genius.  Having  in  recent  tilms  outwitted  the  Bank 
of  England,  synthesized  an  everlasting  Fabric,  and  risen  from  rags  to  riches  on  a  smile,  he 
now,  with  the  same  oft-hand  symplicity,  builds  for  himself  a  earthly  paradise.  If,  as  the  news- 
papers tell,  this  is  to  be  his  last  comedy,  Guinness  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  delightful,  or 
more  typical,  farewell  gesture. 


As  Captain  St.  Claire,  skip- 
per of  a  ship  running  back  and 
forth  between  Gibraltar  and 
Morocco,  he  has  ample  opportunity 
to  create  separate  and  autonomous 
worlds,  each  perfect  in  its  way, 
each  satisfying  different  aspects  uf 
his  nature. 

•l9«my  Acr#ss  th«  Straits 

In  the  course  of  events,  he  de- 
scribes it  pretty  well  himself.  In 
Gibraltar  is  wife  number  one,  "Mrs. 
St.  Claire,"  played  by  Celia  John- 
son, excellent  cook,  fine  house- 
keeper, close-mouthed  product  of 
the  good  old  English  upbringing. 
She   supplies   his   need   for    "quiet 
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domesticity  and  dignity.** 

Across  the  strait  lives  wife  num- 
ber two.  "Madame  St.  Clair  e," 
a  sloppy  but  uninhibited  Flamenco 
dancer,  responsive  to  what  he  calls 
"The  tiger  in  me  and  every  man.' 
And  on  board  the  ship  which  takes 
him  back  and  forth,  are  his  fellow 
officers  to  give  him  'companion- 
ship and  intellectual  stimulation." 
Paradl««  Lost 

"Or  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en."'    And,    as    the    film,   begins,    it 

seems  just  t^at.  Three  happier  peo- 
ple are  unimaginable.  And  yet,  we 
know  it  cannot  last.  The  slow  dis- 
integration of  the  Captain's  para- 
dise, as  each  wife  begins  to  take  on 
characteristics  of  the  other,  its  won- 
derful   material    for    the    kind    of 
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comedy  we  have  come  to  associate 
with  Alec  Guiness. 

The  picture  is  beautifully  put  to- 
gether. Contrasting  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life,  first  with  one  and  then 
the  other,  are  delicately  and  hilari- 
ously juxtaposed.  The  pace  is  quick 
and  rhythmical,  and  a  series  of 
running-gags  draw  it  to  a  tightly- 
knit  whole. 

Guiness  PUys  Guiness 

The  acting,  ot  course,  is  of  the 
Iwst  Alec  (ruinness,  as  usual,  plays 
Alec  Guinness.  He  wears  his  smile 
of  angelic  bravado  through  every 
situation,  vvhether  tango-ing,  sav- 
ing a  ship,  facing  a  firing  squad,  or 
cpnvincing  wife  number  one  of  the 
necessity  for  children  in  the  house 
(she  had  taken  to  flying  down  to 
Morocco  to  "surprise"  him).  He 
draws  on  the  same  set  of  tricks  we 
have  gotten  used  to  through  ea~rlier 
pictures,  but  they  are  always  good, 
and  in  this  particualr  film,  they  are 
exactly  right. 

Yvonne  DeCarlo  is  perfectly  cast. 
and  performs  with  a  verve  and 
gusto  she  has  never  previously  ex- 
hibited. But  the  true  star  of  "The 
Captain's  Paradise"  is  unquestion- 
ably Celia  Johnson.  She  simply 
shines,  and  brings  to  her  every 
scene  a  glowing  vibrancy.  In  fact, 
she  is  wonderful.  And  so  is  the 
whole  film. 
by  Barbara  Young. 


I       Naima    Wallenrod,    Phyllis    Backer,    and    Dian«    riaphatt    shown    in    last 
year's  modern  dance  concert. 

By    Paula    Cohen 

The  Intercollegiate.^ Dance  Council,  organized  last  spring 
among  local  college  dance  clubs  by  the  Brandeis  dance  group, 
will  hold  an  executive  board  meeting  this  Simday  at  Boston 
College  to  plan  its  activities  for  the  coming  year. 

The  League,  whose  purpose  is  to  bring  closer  together  the 
ten  college  dance  groups   which    comprise  it,  and  to  exchange 

techniques,     hopes     eventually — 

to  invite  professionals  to  direct  and  Mr  McDoagal,  teachers  of 
master  classes  in  which  all  dance  at  Brandeis,  as  well  as  stu- 
members  will  participate,  a  pro-  dent  choreography, 
ject  which  no  club  alone  would  In  addition,  the  group  will  con- 
be  able  to  sponsor.  Another  sug-  tinue  to  perform  lor  various  or- 
gested  activity  is  a  cooperative  ganizations  uithir  the  Boston  area, 
dance    concert    performed    by    thei  using  the   profits   to  provide  mem- 


League's  best  dancers. 

Work   Begun  on    Brandeis   Concert 


bers   with  scholarships  to  the  New 
London     Dance     Woriivhop.      Reei|>- 


The    Brandeis    group    has    begun    ients     of     .sucii     sc'.tolarships     this 
work  on  its  own  concert,  Avhich  is  summer  were  Naima  Wallenrod  and 


scheduled  for  March  20.  The  con- 
cert will  include  original  choreog- 
raphy    by     Miss    Arnona    Marenof 


UNIVERSITY  SHOE  REPAIR 
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Barbara    Mayers. 
Workout    Innovation 

The  club  is  attempting  an  inno- 
vation in  its  routine  activities.  The 
vseekly  dance  "  orkouts.  which  are 
now  directed  b>  Miss  Marenof  and 
Mr.  MacDougaJ.  will  in  time  be  led 
by  those  students  who  have  studied 
dance  at  the  New  London  Work- 
shop   ftnd   elst'whert 
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Waltham  Commuters  Keep 
Crown^  Topple  Leone  8^0 

The  power-laden  Waltham  Commuters  upset  a  strong  Leone  Hall  squad  in  the  final  pUyolf 
^ame  of  the  men's  intramural  program,  last  Tuesday.  The  win  gave  the  Waltham  club  its  secmnA 
championship   in  as  many  years.  The   Commuters,   who   had   battled  Leone  to  a   12-12  tie  itt 


regular  season's  play  completely  bottled  up  its  opponent's   powerful   offense   and   scored   a  weU< 
earned  victory  in  the  season's,-        —     —         -—         ;  ■■ 

roughest,     most     hard      fought   through   the   final   period.   Leone  s 
trg^j^Q  potent  offense  couldn't  seem  to  get 

"*  Shortly    after    the    sUrt    of    the    going    against    the    hard    charging 


>ame  Mike  Rapport  broke  through  ;  champions.  Maisel,  Rapport  and  the 
rhe  Leone  line  to  nail  Dick  Bald-  entire  Waltham  team  —  Bill  Mar- 
acci  behind  the  goal  for  a  safety  wil.  Bob  Schenkerman,  Herb  Gam- 
and  the  only  points  of  the  first  half,    berg,  Dave  Wolkenberg.  Roger  Per 


Bob  Maisel,  shifty  Waltham  back, 
skirted  his  own  left  end  for  the 
lone   T.D 


of    the   contest    midway 


Phil  GoldsUIn 


Bob  Griffin 


Study,  Athletics  Comf^lementary 
Say  Gridders.  Goldstein,  Griffin 

By  Jules   Bernstein 

"It's  easy  to  be  an  athlete  and  a  student,"  is  the  opinion  of  Phil  Goldstein,  and  he  if 
well  qualified  to  say  it,  having  made  Dean's  list  twice  and  the  All-New  England  football  squa^ 
once. 

To  Phil,  who  has  starred  at  tackle  for  the  Judges'  eleven  for  4  seasons,  football  is  more 
than  a  game;  it  is  a  psychological  outlet.  In  it  he  finds  a  release  which  seems  to  relieve  him  fron". 
academic  tension 

Phil   is  a  strong  advocate  of 


physical  conditioning  and  ath 
letic  participation,  and  is  dis- 
couraged that  this  impxirtant  aspect 
of  life  is  looked  upon  with  disdain 
by  90  many  Brandeis  students.  He 
feels  that  these  people  are  preju- 
diced since  they  don't  understand 
what  a  mind-relaxing  activity  ath- 
letics can  be. 

Before  coming  to  Brandeis,  Phil 
attended  New  Utrechi  H.gh  School 
in  Brooklyn  and  excelled  in  both 
football  and  track.  An  excellent 
shot  putter.  Phil  won  an  Eastern 
Seaboard  championship  After  his 
graduation  Phil  went  to  work,  but 
found  life  incomplete  without  a  the- 
oretical and  higher  educational 
background,  he  says.  And  so,  when 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  Bran- 
dei.s  arose  he  jumped  at  it.  Gold- 
stein is  a  major  in  American  Civili- 
zation and  plans  t**  attend  law 
school  next  year 

Phil    is   of   the   opinion    that    the 
reason   for   the  high  mortality   rate 
of    f(x>tball    candidates    is    that    as 
freshmen    they    immediately   thrust 
themselves   into  football  and  allow 
themselves   to  fall  behind  academi- 
cally. Once   they  drop  behind   they 
feel  it  too  difficult  to  catch  up,  and 
therefore  they  drop  out   Phil  points 
out   that   those  footballers   who  are 
now    graduating   are    in    the    upper 
portion     of     their    class,     and     that 
while  the  number  of  f^K>tball  play- 
ers   in    the    .senior    class    h<»>«    grown 
smaller,  so  has  tVie  sb.e  of  the  class. 
As     did     Goldstein      Bob     Griffin 
worked    in    the    outsidti    world    for 
two  years  before  he  came  to  Bran- 
deis.   Bob  felt   the   nee^J   to  further 
his  education  and  gain  the  profound 
outlook  which  College  life  affords." 
Bob    is   a    psych<»logy    major   and 
ho[)es  to  do  graduate   work   in  this 
field    at    Brandeis    Then    he    would 
like    to    enter    business    psychology. 
Bob's  opinion  of  the   fact  that 
football    drop-<Kits    from    this 
school    have   been    rather    high   Is 
that    those    involved    "underesti- 
mate what  the  school  demands  of 
them  and  overestimate  their  own 
abilities."     The    Armed    Services 
have  also  taken  their  toll,  he  says. 
In  considering  t.he  calibre  of  foot- 
Oall   competition    '.v  h  i  r  h   Brandeis 
should   play  Griftin  hol'l^    that  "We 
are  one  of  the  better  small  colleges 
in  the  East  al  the  pre.serit  time,  and 
we  ought  to  leave  it  that  way  for  at 
least  a  while  " 

Academically,    athleHcally,    and 


socially  Brandeis  just  can't  be 
beat,  he  emphatically  states.  In 
fact  one  ©f  "Griff's"  great  hopes 
is  th«t  he  will  be  able  to  send  his 


children  to  Brandeis. 

Bobs  top  thrill  while  at  Bran- 
deis? Making  Dean's  li«t  during  his 
freshman  year. 


nick,  Bernie  Liebowitz,  and  Burt 
Rosen  —  were  outstanding. 

Baldacci,  Art  Bernard  and  Stan 
Mazur  performed  well  for  Leone, 
but  their  efforts  could  not  deter  the 
spirited  Walthamites. 

In  the  semi-finals  played  on  Mon- 
day, the  Waltham  team  avenged  an 
earlier  defeat  by  trouncing  Com- 
muter B,  34-6.  Scoring  in  every  pe- 
riod, the  champs  exhibited  an  ex- 
plosive running  game  and  a  hard 
charging  line.  These  were  the  same 
factors  which  brought  them  victory 
against  Leone.  The  Commuter  B 
lone  score  came  on  a  flat  pass  from 
Phil  Conti  to  Dave  Swankin  after 
the  Waltham  team  held  a  command- 
ing lead. 

Leone  also  scored  a  lop-sided  de- 
cision in  the  semi-finals  by  defeat- 
ing Ridgewood  CE  24-6.  The  victorg 


wrapped  up  the  game  earlf  with 
two  first-period  touchdowns.  Thojr 
tallied  twice  more  in  the  final  bmii 
before  CE's  Phil  Boseert  ran  the 
left  end  for  his  team's  only  sis 
points. 

David  Graub  and  Bert  Gusrat. 
and  Don  Buchbaum  were  outsiaad- 
ing  for  Leone,  while  Bossert,  Joel 
Gerstel  and  Ernie  Edelstein  shone 
for  the  losers. 
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LATEST  COLLEGE  SURVEY  SHOWS  LUCKIES  LEAD  AGAIN 
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Last  year  a  survey  of  leading  oollegea 
throughout  the  country  showed  that 
smokers  in  those  colleges  preferred 
Luckies  to  any  other  cigarette. 

This  year  another  nation-wide  survey 
~  based  on  thousands  of  actual  student 
interviews,  and  representative  of  al/ 
students  in  regular  colleges— shows  that 
Luckies  lead  again  over  all  brands,  regu- 
lar or  king  size... and  by  a  w^ide  margin! 
The  No.  1  reason:  Luckies  taste  better. 

Smoking  enjoyment  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  Luckies 
taste  better— for  2  reasons.  L.S./M.F.T, 
—Lucky  Strike  means  fine  tobacco.  And 
Luckies  are  made  better  to  taste  better. 
So,  Be  Happy— CiO  Lucky! 
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Hillel  Conclave 
Starts  Friday 

"What  are  the  values  of  our  Jewish  cultural  heritage  that 
are  worth  preserving?"  It  is  towards  the  answering  of  this 
question  that  the  activities  of  the  Brandeis  Hillel  Inter-col- 
legiate Weekend  will  be  directed  on  March  10-20.  Maurice 
Samuel,  famous  author  and  lecturer,  will  be  the  special  guest 
speaker  at  this  second  annual  weekend,  according  to  Hillel 
president  Lenny  Markowitz. 
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At  Brink  of  Holocaust; 
Lerner  Sobers  Seniors 

In  a  dispassionately  sober  monotone  Max  Lerner,  speaking 
at  Gen.  Ed.s  last  week,  observed;  **I  view  the  next  few  months 
with  an  intense  feeling  of  disquiet.  Quemoy  and  Matsu  will 
probably  be  attacked,  since  they  are  undefendable.  The  only 
way  we  can  avoid  war  is  if  Chiang  evacuates,  but  this  is  a  real 
problem.  2If  he  loses  face,  Formosa  will  be  undermined.  Chiang's 
regime  may  collapse  even  be 


fore  Formosa  is  attacked.  Yet 
to  take  a  calculated  risk  on 
Hydrogen  Bomb  warfare  in  de- 
fending Quemoy  and  Matsu  would 
be  an  idiot  thing." 

With  terrifying  solemnity,  aur 
self-styled  'Apocalyptic  oracle'  con- 
tinued: "Assuming  we  can  avoid 
immediate  danger,  we  face  the 
problem  of  a  continuing  H-bomb 
race.  If  war  breaks  out  in  China, 
it  cannot  be  contained.  First  Rus- 
sia, then  Britian,  then  the  United 
States  will  be  involved.  That  is 
my  vision." 
Three  Salient  Joints 

There  were  three  significant 
turrting  points  in  this  destiny-de- 
fying race  for  atomic  weapons 
as  Lerner  outlined  them.  "The 
first  mistake  wa;'  ever  to  use  the 
bomb  over  Hiroshima.  There 
were  strong  indications  that  the 
Japanese  were  ready  for  peace. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  had  we  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  we  oos- 
sessed  this  means  of  destruction, 
wc  coi'^d  have  avoided  Ifiroshima. 
Our  secona  mistaKe  was  the  deep- 
ly immoral  decision  to  make  the 
Hydrogen    Bomb.       At    that    time 


our  first  imperative  was  to  an- 
nounce that  we  wished  to  con- 
centrate on  eace  efforts  and  strive 
to  avoid  the  cold  war  situation. 
Now  we  are  at  the  third." 

Moral   Brutalization 

The  Irish  poet  A.E.  wrote:  "We 
become  what  we  fight."  Lerner 
araphrased  tnis;  "We  become 
what  we  envisage,"  to  describe 
the  moral  brutalization  from  which 
our  diplomats  suffer.  Dulles'  in- 
flexible militancy  as  compared  with 
the  diplomatic  creativity  of  Eden 
is  evidenced  by  his  "large  bar- 
gain" attitude,  a  pitiful  example 
of  the  moral  deterioration  of  Am- 
erican statemanship.  "Yet,"  Ler- 
ner pessimistically  admonished, 
"Perhaps  Eden  is  whistling  in  the 
dark  oecause,  no  matter  how  many 
concessions  we  may  make,  there 
may  not  be  response  enough  from 
the  other  side."  Citing  Churchill's 
recent  speech,  '  Lerner  appraised 
the  future  in  terms  of  a  "satura- 
tion point.'*  ''The  time  when  each 
side  has  enough  atomic  weaplons 
to  knock  the  other  out  com- 
pletely."       After    this    saturation 
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YR  Club  Formed; 
No  Policy  Set 

Young  Republicans  on  the  Brandeis  Campus  have  organized 
for  the  first  time.  At  a  meeting  last  Thursday  night  a  con- 
stitution was  aproved  and  Dick  Cooper,  Sophomore,  was  elected 
president  of  the  group.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  Sheila  Eckhaus, 
vice  president;  Joan  Kaufman,  secretary;  and  Herb  Marks, 
treasurer.  Though  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  group  may  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  Mass- 


achusetts Young  Republicans, 
Cooper  stated  that  the  club 
wishes  to  determine  policy  inde- 
pendently. This  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed at  a  second  meeting  in 
April. 

Cooper  emphasized  the  four  pur- 
poses of  the  club  as  set  forth  in 
its  con.stitution:  (1)  to  bring  Bran- 
deis students  into  the  Republican 
fold  and  to  educate  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  Party;  (2)  to  train 
Brandeis  students  as  effective  Re- 
publican workers  and  to  encourage 
them  to  find  political  expression 
and  recognition;  (3)  to  enlist  their 
support  of  Republican  candidates 
in  local,  state,  and  national  elect- 
ions; (4)  to  foster  and  encourage 
party  activities  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Massachusetts  Republican 
State  Committee  and  any  other  Re- 
publican organization  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Brandeis  University 
constitution  shall  allow. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Fuchs.  co-faculty 
advisor  to  the  club  with  Dr.  Arno 
Mayer,  and  advisor  of  the  Young 
Democrats  as  well,  stated  that  he 
was  sponsoring  the  organization  to 
stimulate  interest  in  politics  and 
political  action.  He  feels  that  most 
Americans  lack  an  adequate  inter- 
est in  politics.  He  commended  the 
Young  Republicans  for  their  politi- 
cal concern,  and  said  that  as  one 
who  had  voted  for  Stevenson  in 
1M2,  he  was  at  once  perplexed,  en- 
couraged and  discouraged  to  fine 


"these   very  good   peopple"  behind 
a   Republican  movement. 

SQ  Suggests 
Changes 

The  Student  Council  has  unani- 
mou.sly  approved  a  revised  con- 
stitution for  the  Union,  and  sent 
it  on  to  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty.  The  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  a  meeting  last 
week.  Changes  were  also  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  now-de- 
funct Student  Board  of  Review. 
Council  will  recommend  to  the 
Union  that  the  Court  be  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Student 
Government. 

A  statement  of  basic  principles 
designed  primarily  to  protect  the 
defendant  was  adopted  as  the  new 
first  article  of  the  court  bill.  Pro- 
visions for  form  letters  and  uni- 
form punishments  were  voted,  and 
the  court  was  given  authority  to 
adjudicate  ove.*  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  ihe  Union. 

Council  iources  said  that  copies 
of  the  Union  constitution  were  be- 
ing printed  and  would  be  distrib- 
uted to  members  of  the  Admini- 
week.  It  is  hop'^d  to  bring  it  to  a 
Union  vote  before  the  Spring  vaca- 
tion. Adoption  will  require  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dents voting  in  a  referendum. 


Copland  Concert 

Music  of  Aaron  Copland,  with 
Mr.  Copland  at  the  piano,  will 
be  presented  at  Nathan  Seifer 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  March  IS  at 
i:30  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Friemis  of  the  School  of  Cre- 
ative Arts,  Baritone  soloist  a<io 
Brandeis  graduate  Ramon  Gil- 
bert, will  be  featured  In  the 
music  program,  with  Miss  Sus- 
ans Naidch,  Brandeis  student  in 
the  graduate  School  of  Music, 
and  Professor  Irving  Fine,  of 
the  Brandeis  Music  Department. 

On  Thursday,  March  17,  Mr. 
Copland  will  speak  before  a 
General    Education    Assembly. 


Appoint  Lewisohn 
Library  Head 

liUdwig  Lewisohn,  novelist  and 
literary  critic,  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  at  Brandeis  University, 
it  was  announced  today. 

"Brandeis  University  is  proud 
to  have  this  distinguished  literarj' 
figure  as  its  Librarian,"  Dr.  Abram 
L.  Sachar,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity declared.  "His  rich  back- 
ground in  the  classics,  combined 
with  a  fruitful  career  as  an  acad- 
emician give  us  assurance  of  sus- 
tained development  of  this  vital 
aspect   of  our  University   life." 

The  Brandeis  Library,  which  Dr. 
Lewisohn  will  now  head,  has  grown 
in  less  than  seven  years  from  a 
one-thousand  volume  repository  in- 
to a  library  with  more  than  100. 
000  titles.  Completely  supported 
by  the  National  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  Brandeis  Universitj',  a 
membership  group  of  more  than 
45,000  the  library  had  been  func- 
tioning   under    a    Director   of    Ad- 


Seventy-five  eastern  colleges 
have  been  invited  and, as  the 
Justice  went  to  press,  15  nad 
sent  in  applications  for  over  75 
delegates.  Among  the  schools  that 
will  be  represented  are  Dartmouth, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Ren- 
nselear  Polytechnical  Institute,  Rus- 
sel  Sage,  Clark  University  and  Bry- 
ant, in  addition  to  many  of  the 
Boston  schools. 

Busy  Weekend  Agenda 

Main  events  of  the  program 
for  the  weekend  include  a  banquet 
on  Friday  night,  with  services 
and  a  lecture  by  Brandeis  pro- 
fessor Simon  Rawidowitz  on  "The 
Secret  Values.'  Sabbath  morning 
services,  luncheon,  a  seech  by  Sam- 
uel, and  a  social  dance  in  the  Stu- 
dent Unior  BuildinK  (for  which 
a  band  has  been  hired »  are  to  be 
the  activities,  of  Saturday.  An 
attractve  feature  of  any  Hillel 
weekend  —  the  Sunday  morning 
brunch  —  is  also  on  the  aKenda. 
After  the  popular  bagel  and  !ox 
meal,  a  musicale  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

Maurice  Samuel,  the  featured 
speaker,  will  participate  in  discu.s- 
sion  groups  following  his  talk 
on  Saturday.  This  outstandini,' 
.lewi.sb  leader  has  taken  as  his 
"Life  assignment"  the  transmis- 
sion and  interpretation  of  Jewish 
values  to  the  English-speak  in  u 
world.  His  three  major  interests 
have  centered  around  the  Jewish 
.state  in  its  makint,  and  realiza- 
tion; the  Yiddi.sh  civilization  in 
Euro|)e  and  ts  influence  on  Jewry; 
tne  relations,  sojial  and  ideoloRi- 
cal.   between   Jew  and   Gentile. 

To  aid   in  the  fulfillment  of   his 


ministrative  Services  who  was  r^ 
sponsible  to  a  faoultv  library  com- 
mittee. The  present  Director, 
Louis  Schreiber.  will  now  report  to 
the  Librarian. 

Although  he  will  devote  full  time 
to  his  new  duties.  Professor  Lewis- 
ohn will  continue  to  teach  an  un- 
d«-rgraduate     course,     his     popular 
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"assignment,"    Samuel     has     spent 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  visiting 
and   living   in  various  Jewish   com- 
mun'ties  the  world  over. 
Samuel's    Literary   Achievements 

Among  the  literary  work.s  are 
The  Greet  Hatred,  a  study  of  anti- 
semitisi  with  an  original  theory 
if  to  its  beginnings;  The  Gentle- 
man and  The  Jew,  a  threefold 
study  of  the  Jewish  concept  of 
the  ideal  man  as  contra.sted  to  the 
cal  foundations  of  the  Jewish  eth- 
ical   outlook,   and    th^  si^it'tf^an^ 


Maurice  Samuels,  noted  author, 
will  be  featured  in  the  Saturday 
afternoon  activities  of  the  Hillel 
Inter-Collegiate  //eekend. 


and  problems  of  the  Jewish  state 
in  the  light  of  the  first  two;  Level 
Sunlight;  and  several  be:»t-selling 
novels. 

This  A'eek,  Brandeis  studen*'- 
who  are  on  meal  coTiuaCi^  %>in 
have  a  chance  to  sign  up  for  ♦he 
two  banquets,  at  no  extra  cost. 
Thost  students  who  will  not  be 
using  their  beds  during  this  week- 
end are  urgently  requested  to  of- 
fer them  for  use  by  the  visiting 
delegates. 


Probe  Fails;  Lubin  Appointed 


Drama-packed  political  maneuv- 
ers ended  March  1  with  the  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  Isador  Lubin,  a 
truj»tee  of  Brandeis  University  as 
New    York    State    Industrial    Com- 

omist  and  statistician  who  served 
as  economic  adviser  to  Presidents 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
post  on  Jan.  1  by  Governor  Averell 
Harriman.  The  March  vote  of  51-7 
in  favor  of  confirmation  is  a  sud- 
den switch  in  position  for  the  GOP 
leaders  and  the  Republican-dom- 
inated State  Senate  which  had 
kept  the  nomination  pidgeon-holed 
in  committee  for  two  months. 

The  GOP  ca.se  against  D.  Lu- 
bin rested  on  two  main  Issues. 
One  claim  was  that,  as  a  college 
student  in  1915.  Dr.  Lubin  was  a 
member  of  a  Socialist  group.  The 
other  point  of  objectitm  concerned 
his  alleged  stand  in  favor  of 
nationalizing  the  country's  coal 
mines.  In  a  six  hour  hearing  be- 
fore the  finance  committee  on 
March  1,  Lubin  invalidated  the 
"Findings"  of  the  $l00-a-day  GOP 
investigator.  Though  he  reported- 
ly admits  one-time  membership  in 
a  college  socialist  group,  Lubin 
maintains  that  he  at  no  time  advo- 
cated the  nationalization  of  the 
American  coal  industry. 
Note   Explained 

An  explanation  of  tlie  finance 
committee's  unanimous  vote  to 
recommend  confirmation  to  the  full 
senate  and  the  senate's  subsequent 
vote  of  approval  was  given  by  a 
New  York  Times  correspondent: 
"The  republican  leaders  felt  that 
unless    Lubhi's    'leftist'    philosophy 


could  be  establij»he<l  beyond  ques- 
tion, rejection  would  be  attributed 
to  antisemilism.  When  it  appeared 
the  condition  was  not  beinu  met. 
they  turned  the  heat  on  the  sen 
ators." 

Max  Lerner,  CommeiUing  for  the 
JUSTICE  on  the  belated  conlirma- 
tion  said:  "Die-hard  opposition 
came  from  up-stale  republican 
legislatures.  It  was  partly  the  pro- 
duct of  a  beninhted  and  bigoted 
attitudes  and  partly  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  Dr.  Lubin's  New  Deal  back- 
ground. Fortunately,  not  a  single 
item  in  his  whole  political  career 
was  reprehensable.  His  enemies 
suffered  a  disasten>us  repudiation 
even  within   their  own   party." 

"I  feel  certain  that  the  whole 
epi.sode  has  strengthened  the  tight 
for  liberalism  and  decency  in  gov- 
ernment." Lerner  continutHl,  '"and 
am  pix)ud  that  Dr.  Lubin  is  a 
trustee  of  Brandeis." 
Distinguished    Political    Background 

The  man  who  finally  became  the 
administrative  head  of  all  units 
comprising  the  New  York  State 
Det>artment  of  Lalx)r  (at  a  .salary 
of  $18,000  a  year*  has  been  an 
economist  and  statistician  of  in 
ternational  reputation  for  more 
than  35  years.  A  government  ca 
rtHM'  which  moves  from  one  dis- 
tinguished and  stratigic  post  to 
another  began  with  Lubins  ap- 
pointment to  the  eet>noniie  board 
during  the  1st  world  war.  Among 
the  first  of  the  New  Dealers,  Lu- 
bin served  as  Commissioner  of  La 
bor  Statistics  under  Roosevelt  and 
during    the  second   world   war    be- 


came economic  advisor  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StatT  and  u*  the 
President.  It  was  Lubin  who  was 
selected  as  altertiate  arbitrator  for 
the  I'.S.  at  the  Moscow  CoJiferencc?. 

I>ador  Lubin's  career  ha^  been 
characterized  by  uncea>ing  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
American  laborer,  and  evidences 
a  deep  humanitarian  concern  about 
underprivileuo  and  inju»tice  where- 
ever  it  exi>ts  in  the  world.  He  was 
the  .New  Deal  innovator  of  a  15 
cent  an  hour  minimum  wage  pro- 
liram  and  has  been  respon>ible 
for  a  great  deal  of  behind  the 
scene  labor-management  arbitra- 
tion. From  1949  until  the  present 
administration  he  has  worked  on 
ap  internatiimal  level  as  the  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  the  Initeil  Na- 
tions Active  in  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. Lubin  has  al.so  served  on  the 
Brantleis  Board  of  Trustees  since 
the    school's    inception. 

The  New  York  Times  appraised 
the  worth  of  Lubin  to  the  State 
of  New  York  in  its  editorial 
column  shortly  after  llarriman'i 
reconunendation  was  publici/eil. 
The  editorial  stated:  "To  this  im- 
portant post  the  iticoming  Gov- 
ernor. Averell  Harriman.  has  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  country's  most 
rcspiHHed  «.H'onomist.s,  Dr.  Isador 
Lubin.  The  high  regard  in  which 
Dr.  Lubin  Ls  held.  Ixith  for  his 
scholarship  and  for  his  understand- 
ing of  industrial  problems,  makes 
it  seem  certain  that  he  will  carrv 
forward  the  department's  fine  per- 
formance." 

^-CXane    Pollock 
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Report  On  General  Ed. 

(The  Justice  here   concludes  the  article  on  the  General  Education  program  begun  In  the 
last  issue. ) 

Compared   with  the  current   program  of  general   education  at  Brandeis,  the  sceme  out- 
lined in  last  week's  Justice  calls  for  an  increase  rather  than  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  re- 
quired courses,  as  follows: 
Present  General  Education  requirements: 
1.  Humanities  1  and  2;  two 


Ouo  Vat^is? 


Since  we  are  fond  of  blasting  apathy,  it  would  ill  behoove 
us  to  fail  to  take  into  account  tiie  latest  manifestation  of  activi- 
ty on  campus.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  blossoming  forth  of 
a  Young  Republican  Club  in  our  midst.  It  should  be  news  to 
none  that  we  are  not  Republicans,  but  as  libertarians  we  affirm 
the  right  of  all  minorities  to  be  heard.  "Dare  to  be  Different" 
announced  a  junior  GOP  campaign  poster.  Clearly,  it  takes  a 
lot  of  daring  to  be  Republican  today.  When  our  daring  friends 
have  settled  their  organizational  problems,  we  should  very 
much  like  to  know  where  they  stand:  will  they  be  radical  Re- 
publicans or  cautiously  conservative  ones?  How  for  instance, 
do  they  feel  about  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  brand  of  Republicans? 
Are  they  for  or  agin  the  Dixon-Yates  contract?  Do  they  em- 
brace the  policies  of  the  Senator  from.  Formosa?  Do  they  like 
Ike?  We're  dying  to  know  the  answers,  and  hope  our  daring 
young  friends  will  stay  in  business  long  enough  to  formulate 
them. 


Shalom/ 


While  on  the  subject  of  activities,  we  should  like  to  extend 
to  the  latest  addition  to  campus  publications.  The  Voice  of 
Hillel.  We  share  the  opinion  that  *'a  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  Jewish  affairs  and  culture  has  a  definite  place  at  Brandeis" 
The  Justice  has  often  been  such  a  vehicle,  but  our  scope  it  too 
-iyroau  to  serve  in  this  capacity  to  the  full.  The  content  of  the  first 
issue  of  The  Voice  is  uneven  in  merit  and  execution,  but  this 
is  to  be  expected  of  first  issues.  It's  a  promising  start,  and  we 
wish  the  new  publication  success  and  a  bright  future. 


years,  12  hrs. . .  12  credits 

2.  Social    Science    1    and   2 

(History  of  Western  Civilization 
and  American  Civilization);  two 
years,  12  hours 12  credits. 

3.  Physical  and  Biological  Sci- 
ences;    two  years,  12  hours  

12  credits. 

4.  Foreign  language;  one  to 
three  years,  six  to  18  hours 

2  6  to  18  credits 

5.  English  composition  (reme- 
dial); one  semester  to  one  year, 
one  to  two  hours  . .  2  to  4  credits. 
Total:  Minimum,  seven  full  cour- 
ses        42    credits. 

Maximum,  10  full  courses   

58   credits. 
Suggested  Requirements: 

1.  Humanities;       three   years,    18 

hours    18    credits. 

First  year:     acquaintance  course. 
Second  and  third  years: 
Analysis  and  interpretation  based 
on    a    forma'    and/or    historical 
study  of  literary  texts. 

2.  Social   Sciences;      three  years, 

18  hours   18  credits. 

First   year:      documentary   study 
of  Western  Civili/ation. 
Second    year:       Methods    in    the 
social  sciences. 

Third  year:      American  History. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Logic;  one 
year,  six  hours    6  credits. 

4.  Physical  and  Biological  Sci- 
ences;    two  years,  12  hours   

12  credits. 

5.  Foreign  language;  three 
years,    18   hours    18   credits. 

6.  English  composition  ^requir- 
ed);   one  year,  six  hours  .  6  credits. 

Total:  13  full  courses  .  78  credits. 
Solutions  Offered 

On  first  glance  such  a  scheme 
would  seem  to  compound  rathoi* 
than  solve  the  problems  of  many 
more  capable  students  who  even  in 
the  present  system,  feel  that  they 
are  "wasting  time"  in  slow  mov»ng 
general  education  courses.  A  sim- 
ple solution  would  be  to  offer  pre- 
liminary placements  in  each  gen. 
ed.  course,  searating  each  class 
into   an   advanced   and   an   average 


Letters  to  tho  Editor 


/Vo/  In  Vain 


To  the  Editor: 

At  the  Jme  (hi.s  Ullrr  is  be- 
ing written,  there  are  discontented 
rumors  circulating  campus  that 
our  blood  donated  to  the  Red 
Cross  will  be  iisciirded  because  we 
have  come  into  contact  with  a  cer- 
tain communiciibJe  disease.  Of 
couise  this  is  fiction.  There  is 
jio  rc.ison  to  waste  precious  hu- 
man lood.  Tests  can  be  made  to 
ascejtain  the  purity  of  each  dona- 
tion; if  the  blood  is  diseased, 
it  is  of  immense  value  to  research 
anc  will  be  forwarded  to  the  np- 
propriate  centers*  if  the  blood  is 
healthy,  its  potential  destinations 
are  obvious.  Russel  Burgess  will 
still  receive  the  credit  for  every 
pint  donatrd  to  him;  as  of  today, 
a  four  mon'hs'  supply  has  been  ad- 
tkd   to  his   account 

Our  donations  are  neither  more 
nor  less  worthy  tlian  those  taken 
specifically  for  htinian  transfusion. 
Vv'hfther  v  hole  or  plasmoli/ed,  our 
blood   will  not  be  wasted. 

—  Sue  Simon 


Report  on  Charity 

To  the  Editor: 

After  carefully  reading  the  edit- 
orial, "Hope  for  Charity"  we  fcol 
tljat  this  criticism  of  Charity  Weel:, 
tho  Special  .Services  Committee, 
an<l  the  student  body  is  not  war- 
mated.  Wo  have  alays  felt  that 
lor  an  editorial  to  bo  good  it  must 
he  based  on  a  s'l;.  I;  ntial  amount 
i>f  iact.  May  we  point  out  that  no 
lojxiii.  or.  Ciuirity  W(  ok  has  boon 
given  to  either  tin;  Stud'-nt  Council 


or  the  student  body.  We  will  not 
say  whether  or  not  Charity  Week 
was  a  success,  but  will  leave  this 
to  the  .judgment  of  the  student 
body  after  they  read  the  follow- 
ing report :  (this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  repoprt  on  Charity  Week 
has  been  published  in  the  Justice.) 

In  appioximately  three  weeks, 
Lnited  Artists  is  sending  us  'The 
.Moon  Is  Blue".  Wc  expect  to  net 
.S150.()0,  and  there  will  be  no  ex- 
penses incurred. 
Estimated  Net  Receipts  $735.74 
This  will  bring  our  total  net  pro- 
fit up  to  .$735.74.  Last  year's  Char- 
ity Week  grossed  .S978.57.  their  ex- 
penses were  S204.57,.  and  their  not 
profit  was  $774.00, 

We  will  allow  the  student  body 
to  answer  the  following  questions: 

(I)  Is  .S2(i0.50  expense  account  too 
large  for  two  movies,  one  dance, 
a  i\ite  of  .Sin,  a  talent  show,  a  bas- 
ketball game  tags,  an  auction,  des- 
serts, and   publicity? 

i'/t  Is  the  estimated  not  profit  of 
$735.74  a  result  of  inefficiency  or 
i.--  it  bocatiso  there  were  only  52 
P'cpio  at  the  dance  and  only  33 
j>i.'(jpii   at  the  basketball  game? 

'3)  Is    the    net    profit   of    .$73.5.74 


due  to  the  use  of  ONLY  foity  pos- 
ters, publicizing  Charily  Week 
events? 

In  conclusion,  this  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Speciid  Services  Committee,  This 
committee,  compopsed  of  eleven 
members,  is  a  .Student  Council  ap- 
pointed committee  which  servos  I  he 
following  functions: 

1.  Homecoming  Weekend. 

2.  Charity   Week. 

3.  Blood  Drive. 

4.  Waltham  Day. 

5.  CJuide  service  foi*  piospective 
students. 

We  are  only  making  a  report  on 
Charity  Week.  However,  in  order 
lor  tho  student  body  to  become  ac- 
c;uaintod  with  the  work  of  the 
Special  Services  Committee,  we  sug- 
gest that  tho  work  of  the  Special 
Services  Committee  be  the  basis  of 
a  feature  ainicle  in  the  Justice. 

— Special  Services  Committee 

and 
— Publicity  Committee 

I'l'li"  oril.v  siiitcnnnt  ill  l;».st  wcks 
<'<l ttori.'i  I    vlii'-li    \h    not    ••ori-<>lu)r;i<<'<l    >iy 

Ill4'       «  •|(|,irillH<MH        fpIV       In       ll)<'       ilct'icil 

I'V'uic  of  %2i><)  —  It  s)i(>iil<|  luiv«;  boot! 
%'J2i>.  \\'<i  ('ontfrxl  ih;ii.  r?«'(;  Ix'Cf,  if 
r»iililii  i/.i<t,        wiiuM  )i,'i\-.>       at^r.T  t<-'l 

Inirsly     houI.m      In     «1ii>v<m.  Tlio     Tn'-i't 

vprnk     for    thcniscIvfH,    -  -    V.i}.) 


(Ji'oss  Receipts 

Expenses 

Net  Ec. 

Date 

Event                Attendance 

.SI  00.00 

S  1100 

S  80.00 

Feb, 

28 

Tag  Day 
Double  n<;'^serts 

206  00 

200.00 

Mar, 

1 

Auction                   200  fest.) 

204,00 

G.OO 

:!,00 

105.00 

.Mar. 

2 

Faculty  Si. i:i     Show        408 

90.00 

r,  .50 

.'^00 

50  50 

Mar. 

3 

Movie                                130 

1%.74    <esl 

.11  l<'i)0 

m>.74 

Mar. 

4 

Nitc  of  Sin 

.33.00 

J  00.00 

07.00 

Mar. 

5 

Dance                                   .52 

1G.5U 

J  6.00 

Mar. 

7 

Basketball   game               33 

S84624 


$260.50 


$585.74 


Total 


group  for  assignment  into  sec- 
tions. 

A  less  involved  procedure  would 
call  for  placement  examinations 
in  each  area  for  all  entering  stu- 
dents, with  students  who  had  some 
background  in  one  of  the  basic 
areas  to  be  permitted  not  to  take 
specialized  courses  in  that  area, 
as  some  have  suggested,  but  to 
move  right  into  a  more  advanced 
course  within  the  sequence  as  is 
presently  the  case  with  the  for- 
eign   language    requirement. 

Thus,  a  freshman  who  was  com- 
petent to  do  advanced  work  in  any 
field  would  not  be  held  back  Dy 
the  introductory  course  in  the 
area  in  which  he  showed  ability, 
and  while  reducing  his  gen.  ed.  re- 
quirements, he  woidd  increase  his 
total  number  of  elective  courses 
proportionally 

A  slightly  different  procedure  is 
currently  practiced  by  the  science 
department,  wnich  allows  science 
concentrators  and  some  non-ma- 
jors to  bypass  Physical  Science  for 
Physics  or  Chemistry,  and  Biolo- 
gical Science  I  for  Biology.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  similar 
plan  might  be  initiated  in  other 
areas,  either  for  concentrators 
only,  or  for  all  students.  Under 
the  fir.st  proposal,  a  freshman  lan- 
ning  to  major  m  English,  might, 
for  example,  be  allowed  to  waive 
Humanities  1  and  Humanities  II  m 
favor  of  courses  in  Shakespeare, 
Milton  or  Mth  century  poets.  Un- 
der the  second  proposal,  this  sys- 
tem would  automatically  apply  to 
all  students,  regardless  of  their 
major. 

The  first  alternative  is  unwork- 
able because,  with  the  exception 
of  science  concentrators,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  entering  stu- 
dents have  final  choices  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  will  specialize. 
Were  this  proposal  adopted,  stu- 
dents would  be  forced  to  make  pre- 
mature committments.  If  a  student 
selected  a  field,  registered  for 
specialized  courses  in  it,  and  later 
changed  his  mind,  he  might  be 
•oft  with  a  fine  view  of  one  of  its 
branches,  but  no  conception  of  the 
tree  which  suj>ports  it,  or  the  for- 
est in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  second  po.ssibility  would 
lead  to  even  sadder  results:  fresh- 
men, who  know  next  to  nothing 
about  any  of  the  areas  in  which 
they     must     work,     would     select 


specialized  courses  in  each  of  the 
areas  —  humanities,  the  sciences, 
and  the  social  sciences  —  and 
might  well  complete  their  formal 
education  in  all  of  these  areas 
without  an  inkling  of  the  nature 
of  the  field  as  a  whole.  Even  if 
survey  courses  were  retained  as 
electives,  most  students  would  find 
a  course  labelled  "Milton**  or 
"Shakespeare"  much  more  appeal- 
ing than  one  called  simply  Hu- 
manities I,  and  many  would  make 
their  selections  on  just  that  basis. 
This  would  be  semi-education  at 
its  worst. 

All  in  all,  it  seems  axiomatic 
that  the  faculty  is  better  equipped 
to  prepare  freshman-sophomore 
programs  than  are  most  entering 
students,  many  of  whom  don't 
scarcely  know  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  the  subjects  of  college 
education.  The  demand  for  'free- 
dom of  choice"  for  underclassmen 
is  largely  meaningless,  since  any 
choice,  if  it  is  to  be  a  wise  one, 
presupposes  a  preliminary  under- 
standing of  the  scope,  problems 
and  techniques  of  the  area  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  this  under.standinpf, 
absent  in  most  freshmen,  that  gen- 
eral education  courses  are  designed 
to  provide. 
Advantages  Outlined 

In  summary,  the  advantages  of 
a  gen  ed  program  similar  to  the 
one  suggested  above  are  these: 

1.  It  will  provide  every  .student 
with  that  minimal  understanding 
of  each  of  the  large  areas  of  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  them  if  they  arc 
to  function  after  graduation  as 
educated  adults,  rather  than  as 
specialists,  unequipped  and  unable 
to  relate  themselves  and  their  work 
to  other  academic  activity  or,  what 
is  more  important,  the  world  in 
which  they  must  live.  Further,  if 
the  occasion  should  arise,  .each, 
graduate  will  possess  the  tools  with 
which  to  increase  his  knowledge 
in  areas  other  than  that  in  which 
he  majored  in  college. 

2.  It  will  allow  ample  time  for 
each  undergraduate  to  concentrate 
in  an  area  of  his  choice. 

3.  It  will  provide  a  placement 
system  which  will  allow  each  student 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ability. 

This,  then,  is  a  general  educa- 
tion program  designed  to  meet  all 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Bran- 
deis student  body. 


Priiieiple.%    of    the    Ct^iirt 

The  following  is  the  Statement  of  Basic  Principles  for  the 
Student  Board  of  Review,  adopted  by  the  Student  Council  at  its 
meeting   last    week; 

a.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Student  Board  of  Review  shall 
he  to  protect  tho  dignity  of  the  defendant  and  to  enforce  a  uni- 
lormily    of    punishments, 

b.  The  Student  Board  of  Review  is  not  concerned  with  moral 
judgements  or  accusations.  It  is  concerned  simply  with  the 
urobahility  of  a  violation  of  a  rule  or  regulation,  and  the  nature 
ol    that    violation. 

c.  No  judgements  of  a  .student's  character  shall  be  made  in 
charges  brought  before  the  court  or  in  questioning  during  a 
hearing.  Nor  shall  his  actions  previous  to  the  offence  be  con- 
sidered relevant  (except  as  indicating  second  oftense,  ect,) 

d.  Questioning  and  discu.s.sion  during  a  hearing  mu.st  be  rele- 
vant to  the  probability  and  nature  or  a  specific  violation. 

e.  No  student  appearing  before  the  Student  Board  of  Review 
shall  be  required  to  answer  questions  directed  to  him  by  the 
officers  or  the  panel. 

The  Statement  is  to  be  included  in  the  Court  constitution  as 
Article  1;  it  is  to  be  read  at  the  openmg  of  each  hearing. 


An  Apology 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the 
Young  Republicans  Club  for  the 
disturbance  at  their  first  meeting. 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  in  thi.^ 
.school  a  minority  opinion  cannot 
flourish  without  heckling  and 
"good  clean  fun"  on  the  part  of 
•  and  I  use  the  term  loosely),  lib- 
eral students. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  un- 
fortunate and  rather  hypocritical 
episode  on  behalf  of  the.se  few  will 
not  stop  the  Young  Republicans 
from  becoming  a  fine  and  compe- 
tent   organization.    On    my    part   I 


wish  them  luck,  not  because  I  es- 
pouse  to  their  cause,  but  because 
I  believe  in  the  necessity  of  that 
cause  being  heard.  I  should  cer- 
tainly expect  that  the  freedom  to 
think  as  one  wishes  need  not  only 
extend  to  the  liberals  but  to  the 
conservatives   also. 

I  hope  my  thoughts  echo  those 
of  all  .students  at  Brandeis  no  mat- 
ter what  political  leanings  they 
may  adhere  to.  The  freedom  of 
thought  is  open  to  everyone. 

— Br«t  Schlttinger  '57 

uccnrdiiiR  to  JiiNtici^  ro- 
porlcM  at  tlio  meeting',  whilo  »lio 
llboralH  of  ono  Mort  or  another  nutniim 
hored  the  Reuuhlicnn^i  at  tho  nn'ot- 
\nK,  thf)f=e  wlio  we»o  voffll  w<>r«^  llko 
S,  hlfMlnRf-r  IntereHt'l  In  hi'l|iini:r  to  pro- 
mote    a     Hron<lvli»     Jt'^jiublicnn     grovip 
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'Oedipus'  Reading  Satisfying; 
Yeats'  Version  'Mars  Tragedy' 

Irish  poet  Yeals*  version  of  Oedipus  Rex  is  about  as  similar  to  Sophocles'  as  corned  beef 
and  cabbage  is  to  ambrosia.  Like  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  it  appeals  only  to  special  tastes. 
The  Drama  Club  presented  a  reading  of  this  translation  Friday  night.  Some  of  it  was  mere 
unseasoned  ham. 

The  Yeats  version  is  clean  and  straight.  Unlike  other  translations,  it  is  unencumbered 
with  verbal  frippery  and  the  kind  of  poetic  moonshine  in  which  a  turgid  mixture  of  *'thous'* 
and   "naughts"   changes  effec- 


tive tragedy  into  affected  mel- 
odrama. But  if  Yeats  pleases 
us  by  keeping  Oedipus  a  tragedy, 
he  disappoints  us  in  not  keeping 
to  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus.  Yeats, 
although  faithful  to  the  general 
outline  of  the  lay,  deviates  from 
its  general  tone.  In  Sohocles  the 
force  which  hovers  over  the  play 
is  Fate;  in  Yeats  it  is  only  Oedi- 
pus himself  who  brings  about  his 
downfall.  Yeats,  in  emphasising 
the  tragedy  of  man,  has  neglected 
the  comedy  that  the  gods  play  with 
him.  He  has  reduced  fate  to  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  forces  of  the 
gods  to  the  happenings  of  the 
hour.  Perhaps  because  of  this, 
there  are  times  when  his  lang- 
uage reaches  a  type  of  flatness 
which  debases  the  entire  lay  into 
a  domestic  quarrel  at  the  royal 
household  at  Thebes:  "Unhappy 
men!  Why  have  you  made  this 
crazy  uproar?  Go  back  in  the 
palace  Oedipus  .  .  .  Stop  making 
all  this  noise  about  some  petty 
thing." 

In  reducing  the  play  to  the 
bare  bone,  Yeats  has  cut  off  the 
meat  of  its  meaning  He  has  to 
be  sure,  created  great  dramatic 
tension.  Oedipus  Rex,  though, 
needs  no  tension.  Where  Sopho- 
cles interwove  the  imperfection 
of  man  with  his  helplessness,  and 
the  nemesis  of  the  gods  with 
their  relentlessness.  Yeats  merely 
exhibits  the  imperfection  of  man 
and  hints  at  his  helples.sness.  This 
in  a  sense,  enlivens  tlie  actionbut 
mars  tlie  tragedy. 

Dave  Cort's  reading  of  Oedipus 
was  one  —  instead  of  two-dimen- 
sional. He  evoked  fear  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  stifled  pity  in  the 
-Mid..  He  recited  the  Oedipus  of 
harsh  temper  and  haughty  arro- 
gance with  force,  but  he  read  the 
Oedipus  of  confessed  guilt  and 
accepted  reson.sibility  without  con- 
viction. While  his  voice  carried 
outer  strength,  it  lacked  inner 
glow.  He  missed,  as  Aristotle 
might  have  put  it,  the  point  of 
Oedipus'  personal  reversal. 

Apart  from  Herb  Lewis  as  Creon, 
who  was   too   ompous,  the  rest  of 
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"Oedipus"  cast  reading  left  to  right  first  row:  Jack  Hondler.  Meilen 
Pierce,  Herb  Lewis,  David  Cort  and  Miriam  Richman.  Second  row: 
Paula  Laden,  Joyce  Thai,  Norma  Rajeck,  Lea  Alexander,  Ruth 
Richmond,  Louis  Chiaramonk  and  Bret  Schlesinger. 
Fleming  Nyrop  directs  a  rehersal  of  "Edmond  Kean"  with  Barry 
Richmond,  Sandy  Shea,  Peter  Sander  Sandy  Shaywitz,  and  Gordon 
Cohen  going  through  the  motions  on  the  new  revolving  stage. 


the  east  was  adequate.  Miriam 
Rieliman,  aitliou^h  her  voiee  was 
wealc,  read  Joeasta  with  femininely 
quiet  feeling;  Meilen  Peirce  was 
gloomy  enough  as  Tiresias,  and 
Jaclc  Handler  read  the  Messenger 
without  fault. 
It   was   a   satisfying   rather  than 


insuing  reading.  While  it  caught 
tilt  external  development  of  the 
tragedy,  it  lo.st  its  inner  move- 
ment. As  an  experiment,  Oedipus 
Rex  was  eommendable;  a  per- 
formance it  was  almost  as  moving 
as  its  theme. 

—  George  Salamon 


Summer  Abroad? 
Tour  or  Study 

Basically,  there  are  three  ways  of  spending  one's  summer 
in  Europe:  one  can  register  for  jne  of  the  many  summer 
courses  at  European  universities  which  are  -ecognized  for  credit 
by  most  American  Universities;  or,  one  can  become  a  member 
of  one  of  the  various  types  of  tours  which  are  offered  by  travel 
and  educational  agencies;  or,  one  can  take  one's  individuality 
by  the  horns  and  travel  to  the  


never-land  of  Europe  alone. 
Summer  Study  Opportunities 

For  those  who  wani  to  spend 
the  summer  studying  in  Europe, 
most  European  universities  offer 
summer  courses  for  foreigners; 
many  even  oder  summer  scholar- 
ships, such  as  those  awarded  by 
the  Universities  of  Vienn?  and  the 
British  Universities  of  London,  Ox- 
ford,  Birmingham  and   Edinburgh. 

The  French  Cultural  Service  in 
New  Voijc  reports  that  summer 
study  in  France  is  comparatively 
inexpensive.  Actual  fees  seldom 
exceed  $30  for  the  summer,  and 
living  expenses  come  to  about  $100 
a  month.  Courses  in  French  con- 
versation are  ofTered,  and  special 
lectures  and  seminars  for  'ies 
etrangers"  are  held.  Moreover, 
summer  students  are  allowed  a 
30  per  cent  discount  on  all  rail- 
road travel  in  F'r-ince. 
Organized  Student  Tours 

If,  however,  the  idea  of  a  sum- 
mer spent  touring  Europe  is  ap- 
pealing, there  are  many  organized 
tours  which  are  esecially  designed 
for  the  college  student.  These  are 
generally  patterned  as  College 
courses-olf-campus.  although  tliey 
grant  no  credits.  .Such  tours  are 
usually  conducted  by  an  American 
professor  who  lectures  as  he  would 
on  the  camnus;  but  seminars, 
lectures,  discussions,  and  a  com- 
prehensive sight-  .eoing  schedule 
are  included  in  the  plan.  Informa- 
tion about  such  trips  may  be  ob- 
tained   by    sending    to    the    Phillip 


Revolving  Stage,  N.  Y.  Actors 
For  Workshop   Ex 


Edmund 
.oiece     by 


Kean,  a  period 
Alexander  Dumas 
pere  will  be  presented  by  the 
Theatre  Workshop  on  the  eve's 
of  March  29  through  April  2. 
The  production  will  introduce 
a  Brandeis  experiment  in  the  form 
01  a  revolving  stage.  The  stage 
will  greatly  facillitate  the  many 
set  changes  and  will  also  aid  in 
preserving  the  continuity  of  the 
play. 

The  revolving  stage  will  con- 
tain five  different  sets;  an  1820 
English  drawing  room,  a  tavern, 
Kean's  apartment,  a  setting  lor 
the  play  —  within  a  play  of  Ko- 
meo  and  Juliet,  and  the  backstage 
Ol  the  IDrury-Lane  Theatre.  The 
sets,  as  well  as  the  70  costiuiies, 
were  designed  by  Ariel  Balifi,  In- 
structor in  Theatre  Arts,  who  is 
also  supervising  the  construction 
of  the  stage. 

Twice  in  the  past  (The  Trojan 
Women  and  Scapegoat)  the  work- 
sho  has  imported  professional  ac- 
tors for  lead  roles.  This  time, 
Donald  Madden,  New  York  actor 
and  producer,  will  play  the  part 
of  Kean,  while  Rita  Lloyd,  radio 
and  television  actress,  is  cast  as 
Elena,   his  ladylove. 

Fleming  Nyrop,  Instructor  in 
Theatre  Arts,  will  direct  an  enor- 
mous cast  Including  Gordon  Cohen, 
Sajidra  Shayenilz  and  Peter  San- 
der, in  the  action-drama  of  Ed- 
mund Kean,  acting  genius  of  his 
time.     The  story  concerns  the  seg- 


Iravaoanza 


Flensing  Nyro  directs  a  reharsal  of  "Edmond  Kean,"  with  Barry 
Richmond,  Sandy  Shea,  Peter  Sander,  Sandy  Shayevitz,  and  Gordon 
Cohn  going  through  the  motions  on   the   new   revolving  stage. 


mrnt  of  his  life  before  Iho  time 
of  his  -American  appearance,  and 
shows    how    liis    scandalous    doh.ui- 
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cheries  and  tempest  nous  loves  ]v\ 
to  dissipation  and  jniblic  di.>ap- 
proval. 
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Brooks  House  in  Cambrid(,'e  for 
the  Internatiinal  Student  Infor- 
mation Service  Bulletin,  or  by 
writing  the  United  States  National 
Students  Association  in  Camb- 
ridge. 

A  variation  on  this  basic  theme 
is  offered  by  the  Council  on  Stu- 
dent Travel.  Under  its  set-up  a 
student  can  get  passage  to  Eu- 
rope in  a  ten-person  cabin  for 
$140  <one  way.)  On  this  tour,  dis- 
cussion periods  are  held  every 
day  on  topics  ranging  from  Existen- 
tialism to  the  Asiai  situation.  In 
addition  there  are  afternoon  clas- 
ses in  language,  music,  dance,  and 
philosophy   ad   infinitum. 

The  Experiment  in  International 
Living'  provides  a  challenging  and 
relatively  inexpensive  means  of 
traveling  in,  and  learning  about 
other  countries.  The  aim  of  the 
E.xperiment  is  to  create  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  respect  among 
nations,  by  giving  students  the 
opportunity  >f  living  as  the  guests 
of  families  in  foreign  countries. 
Since  participants  in  this  plan  tra- 
ve'.  under  the  auspices  of  a  non- 
profit organization  they  can  spend 
Heir  time  in  Europe  a*  a  cost 
tar  below  what  would  normally 
be  expected.  Approximate  ex- 
penses in  France,  for  instance, 
would  run  to  $760;  in  England, 
to  $730;  and  in  Italy  to  $750. 
Traveling  "On-Your-Own" 

Despite  the  attractions  of  many 
of  the  above  mentioned  plans, 
many  students  would  prefer  to 
travel  on  their  own;  this  is  still 
one  of  the  least  expensive  and 
most  satisfying  ways  of  seeing 
any  country.  Expensewi.se,  the 
biggest  problem  to  be  faced  by 
someone  "J  .  tr\,  fr,?'-'-' 

is  actually  geltirig  to  Europe. 
Tliere  are,  however,  one  or  two 
student  ships  on  which  one-way 
fare  is  about  $120;  in  addition, 
some  regular  passenger  and  freigh- 
ter lines  oiler  reduced  student 
rates. 

This  problem  once  surmounted, 
however,  the  question  of  financ- 
ing a  European  trip  is  fairly  eas- 
ily solved.  First  of  all,  a  savings 
can  be  cfVected  before  one  even 
leaves  .America,  by  an  early  pur- 
chase ot  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  visited.  Foreiijn  cur- 
rencios  can  oe  bought  legally  in 
the  United  .Suites  for  wnaf  would 
bo  black  market  prices  in  Eu- 
roe  —  tho  size  of  (he  savings 
thus  eOcctcd  varying  with  the 
country    involved. 

FiuMhermore.  "ving  expenses  in 
most  of  tho  European  countries 
are  low.  Even  hotels,  short  of 
lho>e  desi^nod  for  the  tourists 
trade,  are  inexponsivo:  however, 
many  people  prefer  to  stay  at 
pensions  —  ;)oarding  houses  at 
\\liich  a  Hat  ivte  covers  room,  meal, 
l;i\es.  and  tips. 
How  About  Hitching? 

Auual  traveling  costs  uiihin 
Kurope  can  be  kept  down  to  a 
ninimum  —  and  lots  of  fun  had 
—  by  hitch  h.king.  In  most  of 
Europe,  unlike  .\merica,  this  mode 
of  tra\el  is  popular  and  widely 
accepted,  especially  among  stu- 
dents. Moreover,  members  of  the 
.American  Youth  Hostel  tmem- 
i)ership  fee:  $3.00)  are  free  to 
make  use  of  the  many  hostels 
ttu-ouuhout  Europe,  a  nights  stay 
losiv   bf'iween   15  an'l   T^^  cents. 

Foot!  c;m  be  botli  lood  and  !'.;• 
oNpensive;  there  are  >iudent  re.s- 
taurants  in  many  areas  where 
meals  can  be  eaten  lo**  something 
'     •    l\^enty   teni«<. 

.At  any  rate,  whether  you  want 
to  join  a  tour,  study  abroad,  or 
travel  as  youi  fancy  directs,  there 
are  many  ways  of  doing  so;  and 
some  of  them  may.  surprisingly, 
be  within  the  realm  of  the  attain- 
able. 

—   Paula   Got  don 
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Morgan,  Yoselevitz  Finish 
Sports  Careers  At  Brandeis 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Justice  over  the  past  few  years  to  interview  graduating 
senior  athletes.  We  are  interested,  and  feel  our  readers  are  also,  in  what  these  young  men  feel 
about  their  education,  the  athletic  program  at  Brandeis,  ana  their  plans  for  the  future.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  myth  of  the  "dumb"  athlete  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  the  real- 
ity of  the  student  athlete.  Many  of  these  young  men  present  fine  examples  of  well-round  in- 
telligent individuals  and  are  not  deserving  of  the  former  classification  which  is  depicted  in 
a    number   of   other   universi- ■ — — 


ties  in  the  country. 
Two  fine  examples  of  well- 


Lerner . . . 

Contivued  from    Page  One 

point,  our  only  "hope  lies  in  a 
'balance  of  terror.  Lerner  strip- 
ped any  vestiges  of  "hope"  from 
ChurchUl's  statement  by  inject- 
ing the  element  of  human  frailty. 
•  One  mad-man  can  explode  this 
taut  balloon-world  with  one  wiiim- 
sical  pin-prick. 

Tc  the  anxiety  increasingly  man- 
ifested by  some  students,  Lerner 
answered,  'The  Russians  feel  «n- 
xiety  too.  This  point  is  our  chance 
for  a  neeting  of  minds.  Our 
progress,  oui  chances  lie  in  disarm- 
ament. There  is  a  U.N.  disarma- 
ment conference  in  session  now  to 
which  the  Russians  have  suggested 
that  all  nuclear  weapons  be  de- 
stroyed and  a  freeze  placed  upon 
al'  conventional  weapons."  The 
wrench  in  this  machinery  lies  in 
the  statistical  fact  that  we  swing 
the  balance  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  they 
with  conventional,  so  that  'bal- 
ance of  terror"  which  now  exists 
would  be  upset.  Thus  if  we  should 
assent,  we  would  be  placed  in  an 
unfavorable   position. 

The  only  concrete  hope  offered 
by  Lerner,  is,  "our  power  as  in- 
tellectuals to  create  a  climate  of 
opinion  whicn  fasters  the  unthink- 
ability  of  H  bomb  warfare."  A 
danger  we  must  face  is  public  hv- 
steria  and  paralysis  as  a  result  of 
publicity  of  our  tenuous  situa- 
tion. 

**We  can  exercise  political  judge- 
ment in  order  to  set  the  limits  of 

.  ^t*,3'j:!:ancej>f^iYenT«^^*^^^  e'^^"  !^ 

^^  •♦._    -  •  •  e  cfirrr  create 

a"OL«  Jumate  wl^K^i'^inese  people  most 
respect;*  exolaimed  Lerner.  "There 
is  no  real  display  of  political  imag- 
ination in  either  the  Democratic 
party  or  the  Republican  party.  I 
must  respect  Mr  Dulles'  position 
as  the  true  center  of  sentiment 
today,    narrow    but    on    *a    devU's 

point. 

The  affirmation  of  the  basic  im- 
pulses of  life  i^erner  termed  "an- 
imal faith."  "If  you  can  face  re- 
ality and  still  have  faith,  then  you 
are  healthy."  yet  the  terrifying  re- 
ality resented  by  this  oracle  of 
despair  hovers  over  us  and  ob- 
scures faith  especially  if  it  is 
newlv-born   and   little-tried. 


Lewisohn ... 

Continued  from  Page  One 

lecture  series  on  Shakespeare. 

Two  new  works  by  Dr.  Lewisohn 
are  scheduled  for  early  publica 
tion.  A  novel,  "In  a  Summer  Sea- 
.son"  will  be  published  by  Farrar 
Straus  &  Young.  Inc.,  soon,  and 
later  in  the  Sprinp  a  biography, 
•Theodor  Herzl  —  A  Portrait  for 
this  Age,"  will  be  published  by 
World    Publi.shing    Company, 
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rounded  individuals  are  our  two 
graduating  basketball  star.s,  Jules 
"Babe"  Yoselevitz  and  Roger  Mor- 
gan, We  "cornered"  both  boys  in 
the  campus  information  booth, 
a.sked  them  a  few  questions,  and 
let   them  just   plain   talk. 

"B  a  be  "  Yoselevitz  graduated 
from  John  Bartram  High  School 
in  Philadelphia  where  he  was  an 
outstanding  guard  and  captain  ot 
the  bsketball  team.  He  later  at- 
tended Brown  Prep,  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  compiled  a  fine  class- 
room record  and  once  again  was 
chosen  captain.  He  completed  the 
cycle  of  "captaincies"  by  twice  #< 
ing  elected  to  lead  the  Judges, 
truly  and  outstanding  record  of 
his  leadership  qualifications. 
Most  Thrilling  Moment 

Asked  about  his  greatest  thrill 
in  sports.  "Babe's"  eyes  lit  up  as  he 
recalled  scoring  the  first  point 
for  the  first  varsity  Brandeis  bas- 
ketball team.  This  occured  in  his 
freshman   year   against   Dartmouth. 

Yoselevitz  was  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  athletic  policy  as 
it  now  stands.  lie  felt  that  step- 
ping out  of  our  "class"  on  oc- 
casion against  some  of  the  big- 
ger schools  in  athletics  was  bene- 
ficial publicity-wi.se  to  the  school. 
However,  he  felt  we  should  gen- 
erally stay  on  the  same  level  of 
athletics   as   we   are   now. 

Four  years  ago  "Babe"  met 
Lynnore  Rotlviteiii  of  Philadel- 
phia whom  he  married  in  June  of 
last  year.  Besides  his  family  du 
ties,  "Babe"  works  with  under- 
priviledged  youngsters  and  is  a 
member  of  the  excnrutive  board 
ot  the  Varsity  Club. 

The  dimunutive  Philadelphian 
majored  in  sociology  while  taking 
a  number  of  courses  in  psychol- 
ogy. The  courses  he  most  enjoyed 
were  Anthropology  and  Field  Psy- 


chology. He  plans  to  go  to  a 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and 
eventually   teach   and    coach. 

V*rMtile    Atlil«f« 

Roger  Morgan  is  a  product  of 
Coyle  High  School  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  an  honor  roll 
student  for  four  years  and  cap- 
tain of  the  basketball  and  baseball 
tems.  The  6  ft.  3  inch  senior  will 
continue  the  captain's  role  for  the 
Blue's  diamond  contingent  this 
coming  spring. 

When  we  asked  Roger  about 
his  greatest  sports  thrill,  he 
leaned  back  and  was  forced  to 
ponder.  "There  were  q|.ute  a  few". 
he  said,  "but  scoring  30  points 
in  beating  a  real  good  Belmont 
Abbey  club  last  year  tops  the 
list." 

Morgan  also  feels  that  the  ath- 
letic policy  gi^'cs  the  school  a 
good  deal  of  fine  publicity.  How- 
ever, he  cautions,  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  show  up  poorly  to  the  big- 
name  teams  that  we  play  we  are 
likely  to  gain  a  mediocre  name 
in  the  sports  world. 

Rog  is  a  Comparative  Literature 
major  which  he  claims,  "opened 
up  a  whole  new  world  to  me."* 
Furthermore  he  feels  the  depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
schot)!.  He  Is  also  on  the  staff  ol 
the  Turret  and  the  '55  edition  of 
th<-   Yearbook. 

His  future  is  a  bit  uncertain 
and  in  this  respect  he  is  not 
alone.  The  Army  or  Graduate 
School  in  Literi:ture  lie  ahead.  lie 
would  also  like  to  spend  a  year 
travelling  in  Europe.  However, 
Roger's  diamond  exploits  have  al- 
ready commanded  the  attention  of 
the  Cardinals,  Phils,  and  Dodgers, 
and  if  a  sizeable  bonus  is  forth- 
coming, he  would  be  in  a  most 
receptive  frame  of  mind. 


For  Edrly  Coffee  or  Late  Snack 

Try  the  new  Diner  Closest  to  campus  — 

Turn  left  on  Main  Street  at  Banks  Square 

and  one  ha!^  block  to: 
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WA  5-8578  979  Main  St. 

Call  in  for  late  Evening  Snacks 
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Start  Of  Track; 
New  Gain  In  Sports 

Another  first  entered  Brandeis  history  during  the  past 
week  when  the  Athletic  Office  announced  the  formation  of  a 
Brandeis  Traclc  Team.  The  Team,  comprised  of  nine  men,  began 
drills  last  Wednesday  and  hopes  to  be  in  shape  for  the  New 
England  Relays  to  be  run  at  Harvard  on  April  23.  As  of  now, 
there  are  inadequate  facilities  on  the  Brandeis  campus  for  the 
squad,   and   practice   is   being 
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held  at  either  Nickerson  Field 
j»r  Waltham  High  School.  Mr. 
Friedman  Is  planning  for  better 
facilities  in   the  future. 

The  team  Is  composed  of  Barry 
Ilantman,  Mel  Lleberman,  Gen-y 
Smith,  Jim  Houston,  Dick  Bergel. 
"Plum"  Douglas,  Marty  Raff,  Jack 
Kirk  wood,  and  Tom  Egan.  Al- 
though the  squad  lacks  experience, 
several  of  its  members  ran  track 
in  high  school.  Dick  Bergel  star- 
red at  Providence's  Mount  Pleas- 
ant High  School,  where  he  ran  the 
100  yard  and  220  yard  dashes  and 
became  a  member  of  the  State 
champion  relay  team.  Bergel's 
best  time  for  the  100  is  10.3  Gerry 
Smith,  Brandeis's  new  high  jump- 
er and  haU-miler,  held  city  cham- 
pionship titles  in  both  events 
while  attending  West  Philadelphia 
High  School.  Smith  has  been 
clocked  at  1:58:6  for  the  half  and 
has  leaped  6  feet  2  inches  in  the 
high  jump.  Jack  Kirkwood  con- 
sistently soared  over  10  feet  6 
inches  in  the  pole  vault  and  once 
climbed  11  feet  at  Clairton  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Jud- 
ges basketball  ace,  Jim  Houston, 
excelled   in    the   mile  at  New  Jer- 


sey's   CUffside   Park    High   School, 
covering  the  distance  in  4:30. 

Valuable  to  the  *'Blae  and 
White"  wiU  be  Mel  Lleberman, 
who  was  the  fastest  man  on  New 
York's  Lafayette  High  School  my- 
thical "City  Championship"  foot- 
ball team.  Barry  Hantman  special- 
izes in  the  broad  jump,  while  Mar- 
ty Raff  is  outstanding  in  the  mile. 
Running  the  quarter  or  half  mile 
will  most  probably  be  Tommy 
Egan,  who  is  known  to  all  for  his 
football  talents. 

The  team  may  enter  three  open 
meets  and  several  dual  meets,  de- 
pending on  the  progress  of  the 
boys.  The  first  of  the  three  is  the 
New  England  Relays  on  April  23. 
The  Eastern  Inter-Collegiate  Cham- 
pionships held  at  White  Stadium, 
Boston,  on  May  14,  and  the  New 
England  Inter-Collegiate  Champ- 
ionships on  May  20  are  two  other 
possibilities.  Tufts  college  has  in- 
vited the  Judges  to  become  a 
third  team  of  their  dual  meets. 
Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
member  of  the  squad  shouldn't 
hesitate  and  should  report  to  Al 
Coulthard    at    once. 


?•■•<•" 
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Council  Approves  Resolution;        j     New  consfitution  Proposed 
To  Study  Scholarships,  Housing 


spurred  by  the  University's  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  tuition  increase,  Council  last 
week  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  presented  by  Jules  Bernstein,  '57,  which  proposes  pos- 
sible solutions  for  the  problems  which  will  arise  far  many  students  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
a  Brandeis  education.  The  resolution  will  be  us^d  as  a  policy  guide  for  a  Council  sub-committee 
which  will  meet  with  the  Administrative  Committee  to  present  Council's  view  of  the  probable  re- 
sults of  the  tuition  rise. 

Underlying  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  was  a  feeling  on 
Council's  part  that  with  this  lat- 
est increase  in  costs  at  Brandeis.  a 
general  investigation  into  the  present 


that  these  funds  be  distributed  only 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  ability  con- 
sidered together,  and  that  the  Uni- 
versity reconsider  its  policy  of  grant- 

.    ,      ,  .  ,    ,        .  ing     large     scholarships     based     on 

scholarship    and    housing    programs    ^^^^.^^  alone. 

at  the  University  should  be  under- 


A  revistd  draft  of  the  proposed  Student  Union  constitution 
which  contains  the  basic  principles  Council  feels  are  essential  to 
its  concept  of  a  University  community,  has  been  technically  com- 
pleted and  will  be  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  of  faculty,  admin- 
istration, and  students  before  being  presented  to  the  Administra- 
tive Board  for  formal  approval.  The  new  constitution  includes  a 
basic  statement  of  rights,  the  establishment  of  the  Student  Court 
as  the  iudicial  instrument  for  carrying  out  these  rights,  and  the 
streamlining  of  student  government.  It  is  planned  as  a  replacement 
of  the  present  constitution  which  has  proved  obsolete  as  it  fails 
to  treat  many   important  functions  of  council  government. 


taken.  It  was  felt  that  these  pro- 
grams might  in  the  long  run  basic- 
ally alter  the  economic  and  po.ssibly 
the  scholastic  make-up  of  llie  school. 
The  resolution,  as  finally  adopted, 
runs  as  follows: 

WHEREAS: 


(2)  The  Council  charges  its  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  to  make  similar 
representations  to  the  appropriate 
officials,  and,  in  addition,  to  urge 
the   following   suggestions: 

(at  That  the  University  seriously 
reconsider  its  one-price  policy  in  lO- 


(1)  The  Council  hnd  boon  Informed    ^""'^  *?  dormitory  rooms,  with  a  view 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  felt    ^^^^'."•'^'^    "?^^'"^.   inexpensive    rooms 


it  economically  necessary  to  increase 
university  tuition  by  .$100,  and 

(2»  The  Council  is  awaro  of  in- 
creases of  cost  in  attendance  and 
residence  al  the  University  amount- 
ing to  a'K'ut  $400  over  the  past  llirec 
years,  ar.  1  is  scnsiblo  of  tlie  result- 
ant dinitulties  to  students  in  the 
lower  and  middle  income  brackets, 
and 

(;i»  The  Council  is  fearful  that 
these  increases  will  tend  to  init  a 
Brandeis  education  lieyond  the  reach 
of  many  students  inprecisely  those 
economic  categories  which  until  now, 
hi'.ve  been  inclusive  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  finer  students. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

(I I  That  the  Council  cluiraes  its 
Committee  on  Scholarship  and  Em- 
ployment to  represent  these  feclin;4s 
to  the  proper  l'ni\oisity  oHicials. 
and  in  addition  to  make  tlie  follow- 
ing cc'ncrcte  sug'^c^tions  as  partial 
solutions  to  the  ptobkni  noted 
abo\c: 

(a»  Thai    v.agcs    paid    to    students 
employed    by    the    I'nivoisily    l>c    in 
creased  liom  S.iiO  lo  .•>I.o(J  an  tioin. 

n»»  That  llio  dislrt"«>  caused  hy  the 
additional  $l(»0  tuilicm  iiicivaso  bo 
.illrvialod  n>r  needy  sludenl.-,  Iluouuh 
increases  in  present  seholaiship  al 
local  ions,  and  by  addilional  giant-^ 
to  students  not  now  on  scholarship. 
but  made  deservini:  of  aid  throuL;li 
inahilily   to   meet   increasing   ci'sls. 

(e)  'I'hal  every  eflorl  be  maile  lo 
see  that  the  increase  in  scholarship 
Ainds  dislrihutcd  to  each  new  fresh- 
nu*n  class,  be  proiuirlional  to  in- 
creases in  cnidllment  and  costs,  and 


again  available  to  needy  students. 

(bt  That    the    University    consider 
ways  and  means  lo  expand  the  pres- 
ent  co-operative   living   program   and 
dispel   rumors   that   the   co-operative 
CorUhmcd  On  Voqe  Tiro 
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Juniors^  Freshmen    Vote  Tomorrow; 
Primary  Turnout  Hits  Record  Low 

Election.s  of  one  junior  and  two  freshman  class  representatives  lo  Student  Council  will  be  held  tomorrow  from  0  to  5. 
Polling  Place  is  the  Information  Booth.  In  Monday's  primary  eV'Ction;;.  64'*o  of  the  freshman  class  and  47°o  ol  the  junior  class 
cast  their  voles.  The  following  candidates  will  appear  on  tomoirow's  ballots:  Juniors  Kobin  Brooks.  Mike  Connolly.  .Joan  Selii;- 
man  and  Joyce  Thai:  Freshmen  Bruce  Gordon.  Micki  (lorelsky,  Martin  Perel7.  Joel  Ilodney.  Milton  Sus^man  and  .\l  Z.ihm 

The  vacant  seat  for  junior  representative  is  that  of  Mel  Lieberman.  who  left  Brandeis  recently  The  two  ireshm:in  lep- 
resentalives  will  serve  until  the  seating  of  a  new  council  in  May.   This  is  the  second  \ear  in  which   freshmen  will   be  seated  on 

council  in  December.  Previous-     , 
ly.  Ireshmen  representatiVv-s 
were  elected    in   kite   Fel)ruarv.     "' " 


Justice 


k  .M-'ifd 


U    u:is    U-\{.   lio'.M-vor.    ih.a    the    mtt-r-    ^'"'''l   'dim.;,'  -v   I'lc   \  ,.!.•;    Inul   cli-cked 
(•4   o'    l)(»ili    Ihv    fr«.-"«li!nan   ch«-^    and    oi    low  r.i.';\".    oi    \\v  i.ii.v,^,  iin,K';innu 


11'    Im::.,\,  ■  >  •    (■,. 
tv.w     i.ni..Icn(i  ii'd 


v-arlidr    I'U'ciio'i    <if    ri'|ii\>>cn{;(l  iw> 

r;trii'.!));i(!(M  in  llu'  p/iniiri^'^  \'.a> 
l)(I(iu  iu>rni  il  I'r;tiKl(.'i'.  fi-inv^.  'ili.- 
\oliii..;  pc  icvnt;i-;r  of  llu'  chi-«>  uf  '.3(3 
on  ilu'  l>a  '■•N  ot  an  uii  i!l\'i;il  cliork. 
iH'prt, -cni -,  ;iii  allliine  I(i\v  A  nu'tiil)^-! 
(if    tlie    Council    F!  ■(.•U»r.il    ConiniiiU'f    nut    ;iIumuU(1    a    v'.'ij',^.   (^•.imu'l!    nu'vl 


aIm;"""  '1'!i-  JijjKce  Ui-.t'.uT  a  '  i  r- 
la'!.?'.i  fluit  .!  ii'irni'cr  n!  tiiuii  !,nt,'> 
uM      ii'«l'.'n'in      r^'i'i'L", !'.    .  r.  i-     !).i>e 


Fun  on  the  Crowded   Ballroom  Floor 


il'. ^  a'    I'.fjir.di'i-, 

r\n!.ni;(l  inn-  ici-  tho  cani-.'Ii.'t  .nil 
d'  llu-  cii't'im.irv  pifi'li'  t  i.'ii  "^iK't'i,!! 
and  C|Ui'>t I  •nn;:,  (»«.■; hkI  vmmi-  iiol 
a  hope  th:it  nu.if  stuck'iit  inU-rt-'  iorilu..inni-  ..t  ilu-  Inn.-  oi  ..his  vwil- 
\\<ndii    be    atousoil    Ik-Icmc    Ihc    hnal    in.;. 


{U^■^^■^ib«•d  tlu'  tiirnont  a^  "disapttoini 
in-.;  f(tf  tiu*  fri'^hiiKin  iKinn  inui  u-i 
rilili-    for   tlu-  .iun'u>l•■^.■■    llo   (.'\pit.'^-i.'c 


Well-Rouiided  Siio-Ball       Tuition  Raised  to  $800 


Hits  Social  Bulls-Eye 


For  Next  Academic  Year 


Snoball,  packed  heavy  with  flurries  of  dances,  parties,  and 
other  entertaining  features  was  thrown  last  weekend. 

Friday   night   the   world   of  the   p.syche   ruled    supreme   as 
Brandeisians  and  their  dates  unleashed  their  suppre.s.sed  desires. 
The  inner  conflict  caused  by  being  torn  between  being  a  **bo'' 
or  a  "Kah"  was  set  to  music  and  action  by  members  of  the  week- 
end-sponsoring sophomore  class.  ,_    ,.     „,,     ,.        ,  .,  .,     ,.     , 
.--.      *    -,  ,  -IT     1  1   I  was  the  attraction  at  Setfer  Sunday 

Wme    flowed    as    Huckleberry     .,..,.  ^  .,,,,...  ... 

Finn,  a  pajama-clad  couple,  and   "'^'^^  ^'^^'*  ^'"'^''^^  ^^^^*  fost.v.t.os  and  tion    charges    'long    before    w- 
Joe  and  Jane  college,  danced  to  Ihe    rolled  SnoBall  au  ay  for  another  year. ^Ud"    and    that    alternatives    had 
music  of  the  Brunotes. 

The  mellow  .sounds  of  the  Brunotes 
once  aKain  tilled  the  ah-  on  Saturday 
afternoon  as  the  beat  of  jazz  floated 
over  campus.  To  the  accompaniment 
of  freely-flowing  beer,  the  audience 
soaked  up  liberal  amounts  of  music, 
chips,  and  the  ever-present  liquid 
refreshment. 

With  the  girls  in  flowing  gowns 
and  the  boys  in  tux,  party-goers  stop- 
ped  first   at   cocktail    parties   in   the 


Brandeis^  Carnegie  Tech  Adopt  3-2 
Program;  Will  Grant  Joint  Degrees 

Brandeis  University  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  will  cooperate  in  a  five  year  educa- 
tion program  leading  to  both  liberal  arts  and  engineering  or  .science  degrees. 

The  cooperative  program,  known  as  the  3-2  pi  m.  will  consist  of  fTiree  years  of  liberal  arts  wiili 
"girls  dorms  and  then  proceeded  to  a  major  in  science  at  Brandeis  University  follow  hI  by  a  transfer  to  Carnegie  Tech  for  two  years 
the  formal  at  the  Sheraion-Plaza  of  engineering  or  science.  At  the  end  of  five  y^'ars,  participating  students  will  receive  bachelor 
where  to  the  music  of  Sammy  Eisen's  of  science  degrees  from  Carnegie. 


band  the  hours  were  rapidly  danced 
away. 

A  cheery  "Good-Morning"  was  pro- 
vided early  Sunday  for  those  hearty 
enough  to  rise  for  bagels,  lox  and 
liol  colTce  provided  by  Hillel  at  their 
tradilional  weekend  bruiuli. 

Cider,  doughnuts,  guitars  and  sing- 
ers were  mixed  in  pleasant  harmony 


Transfer  3-2  students  from 
Brandeis  will  either  enter  one  of 
Carnegie's  three  pure  science 
curricuhims  (chemistry,  physics,  or 
mathematics »  or  may  choose  one  of 
the  five  engineering  depailments 
(civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  chemical, 


The  Board  of  Trustees  announced  last  m  )nlh  that  tuition  for  full-time  students.  TniU'r- 
graduate  and  (Jraduate.  will  be  increased  to  S8<»  V  Tlie  increase  uoes  into  etlect  with  the  ne\i 
academic  year.  It  represents  an  increase  of  810  )  over  the  pres'-nl  fee. 

In  a  recent  talk  with  members  of  Stude»l  Council  and  the  .//fsf/Vt'.  President  Sachar  ex- 
plained that  the  increase  had  come  about  as  a  r-^sult  of  increasinu  operating  costs  faced  by  I  r.i- 
versities  throughout  the  country.  He  pointed  out  that  schools  com[>arable  lo  Brandeis  in  si/e  and 

scope    have    increased    their   tlil-    1,^.^.,,    carefnll.v   ci.nsitUivd   l)ui    could    through    tlu-    nuroase    wou'd    l.f    ;ip. 

not    hi'    t'oiiMft     Th»'    l*r"->iilfni    sialvd    phi'd   soK-Ix    io   r.d^L'  s.d.i!>    U'Vfl>  lor 
that  the  addilional  revenue  ohtaino      tcaihini..     por>onnel     in     the     loui-r 

brackets;    i  o      lojihiii-     l\'1lous     In- 

structors  and  l.otiniir>.  |»oin!inL;  out 

thai    such    nu':i«>ur«'N    w  m-..    n 's^  hv 

to  maintain  Ihv  hiuh  \v\c\  o(  e^c• 
collence  oi  the  HraiuUi^  tcachint; 
stair 

.*sachar  aUo  staled  thai  ihe  Com- 
n\ittoo  on  .VdinisNions  aiul  Schol.n-. 
ship>  had  l>een  instriutiul  to  lake 
this  increase  inio  consideration  when 
dealing;  wiih  applications  tor  aid.  es- 
pecially in  respect  to  stiulenis  now 
alleiulint;  Urandci'"  lie  further  iii- 
Nited  Studi'iil  (.'oiiiuil  to  UM-nuil.iU* 
siiL^ucslioiis  (o\-  tlie  alleu.Kion  o\' 
to  join   uiih   us  and   we  are    ecoiuunic   stio^>   on    si'.iiient^   can^eil 


This    plan,   according    to    Carnej^ie    collo-c- 


at  INen  Commons  Suiul.iy  afternoon    or  melallmj^icalt.  They  may  also  en- 


as    the    folksingers   held    forth.** 
"Ten  Days  That  Slu.oU  the  World" 


ter     the     I)e|)ai  tincnl 
Management. 


oHicials.  allows  the  student  a  broad 
liberal  arts  foundation  before  he 
undertakes  a  lichnical  program.  It 
also  gives  the  iiiulecided  student 
some  colle^^ie  experience  whith  helps 
him  delennine  whether  he  r(.',il!> 
wants  to  study  en.uineei  ini;  or 
science. 

"r.ec;iuse     of     these     advanlai-os." 
(»f     Industrial    C'tiMv.ie's    I'le^ilont     Warerer     stid. 


indeed  happ.\  to  wckvtine  inti»  the 
:\'l  plan  so  fine  .in  iiisiiimuMi  .is 
liraiuleis  Iniversiiy." 

Carne.u'e  Tech.  oiu-  ol    tlu*   na(ion> 
ootst.indini;    pi  o^l'>^ion:tl    scIhh>1s.    :n- 


li.\  the  iiu 'c.iNe.  uva\  to  ptc^ent  suili 
>u.;-;c>i  !oii>  Ut  ilic  (.'oinniiiice  on 
AiiiniNvnin^    .nut    Scholaislnp^ 

CoiMU'ii  b  I.  .ip;<vMntcd  A  (.'otpninu-e 
o    work    on     [h>    piohU'in.    ;iiul     kisl 


eludes     a      ColK  •'»>     o\'      t'limiu'v  nti-;  w».'ek   p,i>.s-,'d    a    i  I'soini  lun    «.i»nt  iinin  ; 

atui  Siiciice.  A   CoIIcl-  •  «'l    l-nu«  .\it-.  suu^C't  ioi'-<    lo;'   cojmiu,    with    it     ',Seo 

TIU'       Mali^.Ui't       .\loi' isiMI       C  .O'lU'i^io  stoi>     lhi>    pa^ic  » 

Collem*.    a    (liaduale    Si-hiud     of     In-  (Mhei     char-.c>     and     Iccn     i\»r     I'lO 

diishial   AdniiiiiMt  alum  .nul  a  Scbooi  connn.;     a'.»iueinu'     \eai      icniam     vw- 


'we  have  invited  selected  liberal  arl.i    oi    Print ni;;    Nian  iL^cnunl. 


cluin  '.c 


-  •    ^  .i  . 


9ma»  FoM* 


TOT     lOtTICl 


mt 


Morgan,  Yoselevitz  Finish 
Sports  Careers  At  Brandeis 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Justice  over  the  past  few  years  to  interview  graduating 
senior  athletes.  We  are  interested,  and  feel  our  readers  are  also,  in  what  these  young  men  feel 
about  their  education,  the  athletic  program  at  Brandeis,  ana  their  plans  for  the  future.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  myth  of  the  "dumb"  athlete  disappear  and  be  replaced  bv  the  real- 
ity of  the  student  athlete.  Many  of  these  young  men  present  fine  examples  of  well-round  in- 
telligent individuals  and  are  not  deserving  of  the  former  classification  which  is  depicted  in 
a   number   of   other   universi-     ~~- 


ties  in  the  country. 
Two  fine  examples  of  well- 

Lerner . . . 

Continued  from   Page  One 

point,   our   only    "hope     lies   in    a 
'balance   of   terror.'      Lerner  strip- 
ped  any   vestiges   of  "hope"  from 
"      Churchill's     statement     by     inject- 
'      ing  the  element  of  human  frailty. 
■  One    mad-man     can    explode    this 
taut  balloon-world  with  one  wi-iinv 
sical  pin-prick. 

Tc  the  anxiety  increasingly  man- 
ifested by  some  students,  Lerner 
answered,  'The  Russians  feel  :«n- 
xiety  too.  This  point  is  our  chance 
for  a  neeting  of  minds.  Our 
progress,  oui  chances  lie  in  disarm- 
ament. There  is  a  U.N.  disarma- 
.ment  conference  in  session  now  to 
which  the  Russians  have  suggested 
that  all  nuclear  weapons  be  de- 
stroyed and  a  freeze  placed  upon 
al'  conventional  weapons."  The 
wrench  in  this  machinery  lies  in 
the  statistical  fact  that  we  swing 
the  balance  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  they 
with  conventional,  so  that  'bal- 
ance of  terror'  which  now  exists 
would  be  upset.  Thus  if  we  should 
assent,  we  would  be  placed  in  an 
unfavorable   position. 

The  only  concrete  hope  offered 
by  Lerner,  is,  "our  power  as  in- 
tellectuals to  create  a  climate  of 
opinion  whicn  fasters  the  unthinlc- 
ability  of  H-bomb  warfare."  A 
danger  we  must  face  is  public  hv- 
steria  and  paralysis  as  a  result  of 
publicity  of  our  tenuous  situa- 
tion. 

"We  can  exercise  political  judge- 
ment in  order  to  set  the  limits  of 

•  •  e  carrr- create 

»"OL«Jmnate  wiiieH**tnese  people  must 
respect,"  exolaimed  Lerner.  "There 
is  no  real  display  of  political  imag- 
ination in  either  the  Democratic 
party  or  the  Republican  party.  I 
must  respect  Mr  Dulles'  position 
as  the  true  center  of  sentiment 
today,  narrow  but  on  'a  devil's 
point.'   " 

The  afTirmation  of  the  basic  im- 
pulses of  life  Lerner  termed  "an- 
imal faith."  "If  you  can  face  re- 
ality and  still  have  faith,  then  you 
are  healthy,"  yet  the  terrifying  re- 
ality resented  by  this  oracle  of 
despair  hovers  over  us  and  ob- 
scures faith  especially  if  it  is 
newly-born   and    little-tried. 


Lewhohn ... 

Continued  from  Page  One 

lecture  series  on  Shakespeare. 

Two  new  works  by  Dr.  Lcwisohn 
are  scheduled  for  early  publica 
tion.  A  novel,  "In  a  Summer  Sea- 
son" will  be  published  by  Farrai 
Straus  ic  Young,  Inc.,  soon,  and 
later  in  the  Spring  a  biography, 
•Theodor  Herzl  —  A  Portrait  for 
this  Age,"  will  be  published  by 
World    Publishing    Company. 
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rounded  individuals  are  our  two 
graduating  basketball  stars,  Jules 
"Babe"  Yoselevitz  and  Roger  Mor- 
gan. We  "cornered"  both  boys  in 
the  campus  information  booth, 
asked  them  a  few  questions,  and 
let  them  just  plain   talk. 

"B  a  be  "  Yoselevitz  graduated 
from  John  Bartram  High  School 
in  Philadelphia  where  he  was  an 
outstanding  guard  and  captain  of 
the  bsketball  team.  He  later  at- 
tended Brown  Prep,  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  c<Mnpiled  a  fine  class- 
room record  and  once  again  was 
chosen  captain.  He  completed  the 
cycle  of  "captauicies"  by  twice  #> 
ing  elected  to  lead  the  Judges, 
truly  and  outstanding  record  of 
his  leadership  qualifications. 
Most  Thrilling  Mom*nt 

Asked  about  his  greatest  thrill 
in  sports,  "Babe's"  eyes  lit  up  as  he 
recalled  scoring  the  first  point 
for  the  first  varsity  Brandeis  bas- 
ketball team.  This  occured  in  his 
freshman   year   against   Dartmouth. 

Yoselevitz  was  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  athletic  policy  as 
it  now  stands.  He  felt  that  step- 
ping out  of  our  "class"  on  oc- 
casion against  some  of  the  big- 
ger schools  in  athletics  was  bene- 
ficial publicity-wise  to  the  school. 
However,  he  felt  we  should  gen- 
erally stay  on  the  same  level  of 
athletics  as  we   are  now. 

Four  years  ago  "Babe"  met 
Lynnore  Rothstein  of  Philadel- 
phia whom  he  married  in  June  of 
last  year.  Besides  his  family  du 
ties,  "Babe"  works  with  under- 
priviledged  youngsters  and  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  board 
o*   the  Varsity  Club. 

The  dimunutive  Philadelphian 
majored  in  sociology  while  taking 
a  number  of  courses  in  psychol- 
ogy. The  courses  he  most  enjoyed 
were  Anthropology  and  Field  Psy- 


chology. He  plans  to  go  to  a 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and 
eventually   teach  and   coach. 

V*rs«tll«   Athl«f« 

Roger  Morgan  is  a  product  of 
Coyle  High  School  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  an  honor  roll 
student  for  four  years  and  cap- 
tain of  the  basketball  and  baseball 
tems.  The  6  ft.  3  inch  senior  will 
continue  the  captain's  role  for  the 
Blue's  diamond  contingent  this 
coming  spring. 

When  we  asked  Roger  about 
his  greatest  sports  thrill,  he 
leaned  back  and  was  forced  to 
ponder.  "There  were  q^iite  a  few", 
he  said,  "but  scoring  30  points 
in  beating  a  real  good  Belmont 
Abbey  club  last  year  tops  the 
list." 

Morgan  also  feels  that  the  ath- 
letic policy  gi^'es  the  school  a 
good  deal  of  fine  publicity.  How- 
ever, he  cautions,  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  show  up  poorly  to  the  big- 
name  teams  that  we  play  we  are 
likely  to  gain  a  mediocre  name 
in  the  sports  world. 

Rog  is  a  Comparative  Literature 
major  which  he  claims,  "opened 
up  a  whole  new  world  to  me." 
Furthermore  he  feels  the  depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
school.  He  Ls  also  on  the  staff  of 
the  Turret  and  the  '55  edition  of 
th<-   Yearbook. 

His  future  is  a  bit  uncertain 
and  in  this  respect  he  is  not 
alone.  The  Army  or  Graduate 
School  in  Literature  lie  ahead.  He 
would  also  like  to  spend  a  year 
travelling  in  Europe.  However, 
Roger's  diamond  exploits  have  al- 
ready commanded  the  attention  of 
the  Cardinals,  Phils,  and  Dodgers, 
and  if  a  sizeable  bonus  is  forth- 
coming, he  would  be  in  a  most 
receptive  frame  of  mind. 


For  Early  Coffee  or  Late  Snack 

Try  the  new  Diner  Closest  to  campus  — 

Turn  left  on  Main  Street  at  Banks  Square 

and  one  halt  block  to: 

BANKS  SQ. 
DINER 

WA  5-8578  979  Main  St. 

Call  in  for  late  Evening  Snacks 

Op«n  4:00  a.m. 
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Start  Of  Track; 
New  Gain  In  Sports 

Another  first  entered  Brandeis  history  4liring  the  put 
week  when  the  Athletic  Office  announced  the  formatWn  of  a 
Brandeis  Track  Team.  The  Team,  comprised  of  nine  meii,  becan 
drills  last  Wednesday  and  hopes  to  be  in  shape  for  the  New 
England  Relays  to  be  run  at  Harvard  on  April  23.  As  of  now. 
there  are  inadequate  facilities  on  the  Brandeis  campua  for  tJie 
squad,   and   practice  is   being 
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held  at  either  Nickerson  Field 
ar  Waltham  High  School.  Mr. 
Friedman  Is  planning  for  better 
facilities  In  the  future. 

The  team  is  composed  of  Barry 
Hantman,  Mel  Lieberman,  Gerry 
Smith,  Jim  Houston,  Diclc  Bergel. 
"Plum"  Douglas,  Marty  Raff,  Jack 
Kirkwood,  and  Tom  Egan.  Al- 
though the  squad  lacks  experience, 
several  of  its  members  ran  track 
in  high  school.  Dick  Bergel  star- 
red at  Providence's  Mount  Pleas- 
ant High  School,  where  he  ran  the 
100  yard  and  220  yard  dashes  and 
became  a  member  of  the  State 
champion  relay  team.  Bergel's 
best  time  for  the  100  is  10.3  Gerry 
Smith,  Brandeis's  new  high  jump- 
er and  half-miler,  held  city  cham- 
pionship titles  in  both  events 
whUe  attending  West  Philadelphia 
High  School.  Smith  has  been 
clocked  at  1:58:6  for  the  half  and 
has  leaped  6  feet  2  inches  in  the 
high  jump.  Jack  Kirkwood  con- 
sistently soared  over  10  feet  6 
i4~*ches  in  the  pole  vault  and  once 
climbed  11  feet  at  Clairton  High 
School  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Jud- 
ges basketball  ace,  Jim  Houston, 
excelled  in   the  mile  at  New  Jer- 


sey's   aiffside   Park   liigh   Sckool, 
covering  the  distance  in  4:M. 

Valuable  to  tha  *«Biae  and 
White*'  wiU  be  Mel  UcWman, 
who  was  the  fastest  man  on  New 
York's  Lafayette  High  School  my- 
thical "City  Championship**  fool- 
ball  team.  Barry  Hantman  special- 
izes in  the  broad  jump,  while  Mar- 
ty Raff  is  ouUtanding  in  the  mile. 
Running  the  quarter  or  half  mile 
will  most  probably  be  Tommy 
Egan,  who  is  known  to  all  lor  his 
football  talents. 

The  team  may  enter  three  open 
meets  and  several  dual  meets,  de- 
pending on  the  progress  of  the 
boys.  The  first  of  the  three  is  the 
New  England  Relays  on  April  23. 
The  Eastern  Inter-Collegiate  Cham- 
pionships held  at  White  Stadium, 
Boston,  on  May  14,  and  the  New 
England  Inter-Collegiate  Champ- 
ionships on  May  20  are  two  other 
possibilities.  Tufts  college  has  in- 
vited the  Judges  to  become  a 
third  team  of  their  dual  meets. 
Anyone  interested  in  becoming  a 
member  of  the  squad  shouldn't 
hesitate  and  should  report  to  Al 
Coulthard    at    once. 
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Council  Approves  Resolution; 
To  Study  Scholarships,  Housing 

spurred  by  the  University's  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  tuition  increase,  Council  last 
week  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  presented  by  Jules  Bernstein,  '57,  which  proposes  pos- 
sible solutions  for  the  problems  which  will  arise  far  many  students  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
a  Brandeis  education.  The  resolution  will  be  us  3d  as  a  policy  guide  for  a  Council  sub-committee 
which  will  meet  with  the  Administrative  Committee  to  present  Council's  view  of  the  probable  re- 
sults of  the  tuition  rise. 


Underlying  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  was  a  feeling  on 
Council's  part  that  with  this  lat- 
est increase  in  costs  at  Brandeis.  a 
general  investigation  into  the  present 
scholarship  and  housing  programs 
at  the  University  should  be  under- 
talcen.  It  was  felt  that  these  pro- 
grams might  in  the  long  run  basic- 
ally alter  the  economic  and  possibly 
the  scholastic  make-up  of  the  school. 

The  resolution,  as  finally  adopted, 
runs  as  follows: 

WHEREAS: 

(1)  The  Council  had  been  Informed 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  felt 
it  economically  necessary  to  increase 
university  tuition  by  $100,  and 

(2»  The  Council  is  aware  of  in- 
creases of  cost  in  attendance  and 
residence  at  the  University  amount- 
ini;  to  a')cut  $400  over  the  past  three 
ye^irs,  ar.  1  is  sensible  of  the  result- 
ant difliculties  to  students  in  the 
lower  and  middle  income  brackets, 
and 

(3)  The  Council  is  fearful  that 
these  increases  will  tend  to  put  a 
Brandeis  education  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  students  inprecisely  those 
economic  categories  which  until  now, 
have  been  inclusive  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  finer  students. 

THEREFORE    BE    IT   RESOLVED: 

(li  That  the  Council  charges  its 
Committee  on  Scholarship  and  Em- 
ployment to  represent  these  feeling's 
lo  the  proper  University  oHicials. 
and  in  addition  to  make  the  follow- 
ing concrete  sufi^estions  as  partial 
solutions  to  the  pioblem  noted 
above: 

(a)  That  wa^cs  paid  to  students 
employed  by  the  I'nivorisity  be  iii- 
croased  from  .?.80  to  .Sl.OO  an  hour. 

(I)»  That  the  distrf^>  caused  by  the 
additional  $100  tuition  increase  bo 
alleviated  for  needy  students  Hhoul;!! 
increases  in  present  scholarship  al- 
locations, and  by  additional  plants 
lo  students  not  now  on  scholarship, 
but  made  descrvintf  of  aid  tluouL^h 
inability  to  meet  increasing  tests. 

(c»  That  every  efTorl  be  made  to 
sec  that  the  increase  in  scholarship 
funds  distrilmted  to  each  new  fiesh- 
men  class,  be  proportional  to  in- 
creases in  enidllment  and  costs,  and 


New  ConsfifutJon  Proposed 

A  rtvlstd  draft  of  tfit  proposed  Student  Union  constitution 
which  contains  the  basic  principles  Council  feels  are  essential  to 
Its  concept  of  a  University  community,  has  been  technically  com- 
pleted and  will  be  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  of  faculty,  admin- 
istration, and  students  before  being  presented  to  the  Administra- 
tive Board  for  formal  approval.  The  new  constitution  includes  a 
basic  statement  of  rights,  the  establishment  of  the  Student  Court 
as  the  judicial  Instrument  for  carrying  out  these  rights,  and  the 
streamlining  of  student  government.  It  is  planned  as  a  replacement 
of  the  present  constitution  which  has  proved  obsolete  as  it  fails 
to  treat  many  important  functions  of  council  government. 


that  these  funds  be  distributed  only 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  ability  con- 
sidered together,  and  that  the  Uni- 
versity reconsider  its  policy  of  grant- 
ing large  scholarships  based  on 
merit  alone. 

(2)  The  Council  charges  its  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  to  make  similar 
representations  to  the  appropriate 
officials,  and,  in  addition,  to  ur^e 
the   following   suggestions: 

(a>  That  the  University  seriously 
reconsider  its  one-price  policy  in  re- 
gard to  dormitory  rooms,  with  a  view 
towards  making  inexpensive  rooms 
again  available  to  needy  students. 

(b^  That  the  University  consider 
ways  and  means  to  expand  the  pres- 
ent co-operative  living  program  and 
dispel  rumors  that  the  co-operative 
Conthnicd  On  Voge  Tno 
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Juniors^  Freshmen   Vote  Tomorrow; 
Primary  Turnout  Hits  Record  Low 

Elections  of  one  junior  and  two  freshman  class  representatives  lo  Student  Council  will  be  held  tomorrow  from  9  to  5. 
Polling  Place  is  the  Information  Booth.  In  Monday's  primary  ek^ctionr..  64%  of  the  freshman  class  and  47°o  of  the  junior  class 
cast  their  votes.  The  following  candidates  will  appear  on  tomorrow's  ballots:  Juniors  Robin  Brooks.  Mike  Connolly.  Joan  Selig- 
man  and  Joyce  Thai;  PYeshmen  Bruce  Gordon.  Micki  Goretsky,  Martin  Peretz.  Joel  Rodney.  Millon  Sussman  and  \i  Zahin. 

The  vacant  seat  for  junior  representative  is  that  of  Mel  Lieberman,  who  left  Brandeis  recenily.  The  two  freshman  rep- 
atives  will  serve  until  the  seating  of  a  new  council  in  May.  This  is  the  second  year  in  whicii  freshmen  will  be  seated  oa 


resent 


council  in  December.  Previous-     , 

ly.  fresh  men  representatives  "'^'""'""   ^  "^'"^'"''  "^  "-^-'''^^-^  '^^'»- 

were  elected   in  late   February.    '''^^    ^'''"   ''"'^'"   i^'""^'^'-   ^•-•'^'   ■"^• 

It  Wiis  felt.  Ijowc'vcr.  lh;it  the  nitor-  ^'''''l  bfcai-sf  tlic  \,.io;  hjil  ch'-ckvd 
est  or  both  tiio  fifsliiniin  ckis-.  iind  oi  luo  r.i^in>  di  (he  r,ii;nc>  iippcannL: 
i-ouncil  v.(ui!cl  ho  scivi'd  heller  by  an  ^,„  ,.,^.  ,,^,,,,  ,  .\  ivporlc-r  lAetlitvid 
c'itrlior  c-iocii«.'ti  cif  re|)r».v^cntali\cs. 
r^iiiic'ipntitni  in  (he  pi"im:iiifs  \\;i> 
l)cIov\  noini.il  r.raiuU'is  fimii\>.  'I  he 
\olin;^  percvnl^im.'  of  the  cUi^>  of  '56 
on  llu"  basis  ot  :in  unolt'icinl  chetk. 
leprcscrils  an  alllime  low.  .\  mombct 
of   the   Council   Klvctoral    CommiHec 


11;'.'     t'.iIluU  ill  .;     (iMU  ,  i'.-.:iti.jii     li.-lweeii 

twii     i:pi(Icn(i^f<l     ffcv-lmu'ii     loitU: 

r    i    Noll     \v'tc    \t.r;"    ••\'t'U''.'     For 

A  ha:.'"'    The    Justice     futllur    a  ><■(.'!•• 

la'P.oii    IlKit    a    nuniiKT  ot    CMiuiidale> 

I'oi"     Ifoh'nan      i\'pre>(.  iK  .:!i'.  e     ha\e 
not    atiendeti  a    single   Council    tneet- 


Fun  on  the  Crowded   Ballroom  Floor 


(Ic'scriboci  (he  turnout  a>  '•disappoint-  i'l-  »•♦   I'.i'ar.di-i-. 

in-   for  the   freshman   class  and    tcr-  Kxplananon>    h.r    il,e    caiueliatu.n 

,.  ,,                       ,  ot   the  cu^toinar\    pre-ek'ttinn  >|>eecli 

\\h\v   for   the    lunioi's.     llo  expressed  ,.    ,             ,.                          ,                     , 

*'                             '  and    cjuestiinuiL;    peiuxl    wen-    not 

a    lu»pc    that    more    student    interest  lortlieoniinu  at   the  tune  ol    ihis  ^wil- 

would    bo    aroused    betore    the    tinal  inj,. 


Well-Rounded  Sno-Ball       Tuition  Raised  to  $800 

For  Next  Academic  Year 


Indents.   I'nder- 
with  the  next 


Hits  Social  Bulls-Eye 

Snoball,  packed  heavy  with  flurries  of  dances,  parties,  and  ,  ,    ,  »t    4u  *  *  •«•       r      r  n  ♦• 

other  entertaining  features  was  thrown  last  weekend.  The  Board  of  Trustees  announced    ast  mmlh  that  tuition  for  full-time  s 

Friday  night   the   world   of  the   psyche   ruled   supreme   as  graduate  and  Graduate,  will  be  increased  lo  $80   .    The  increase  -oes  into  ertecl 

Brandeisians  and  their  dates  unleashed  their  suppressed  desires,  academic  year.  It  represents  an  increase  of  $10  )  oyer  the  present  fee.  ,,      .  ,     .  ^,    , 

The  inner  conflict  caused  by  being  torn  between  being  a  "bo"  In  a  recent  talk  with  members  of  Sludetit  Council  and  the  Justice.  President  Sac  ha  f  ex 

or  a  "Rah"  was  set  to  music  and  action  by  members  of  the  week-  Plained  that  the  increase  had  come  about  as  a  r:stilt  ol  increasing  operating  cost.s  laced  by  I  r.i 

end-sponsoring  sophomore  class.  ,h      h     r        .  .    r      c    h  versities  throughout  the  country.  He  pointed  out  that  schools  comparable  lo  brandeis  in  si/e  an< 

Wine    flowed    as    Huckleberry  '^^'*         attraction  at  heirer  5,unday  ^^^^^^^  ^^r^y^  increased  their  tul-  i^-on  carcfuUv  considered  but  couU 

Finn,  a  pajama-clad  couple,  and  "'^'''^  ^^^*^  finished  the  festivities  and  tjo,^   charges    "long   before   we  not  be  found.  The  President  states 
Joe  and  Jane  college,  danced  to  the    rolled  SnoBall  away  for  another  year. ^id"    and   that    alternatives   had 
music  of  the  Brunotes. 


I 


lid    thrcnmh 


that  the  additional  revenue  obtaine 


The  mellow  sounds  of  the  Brunotes 
once  again  filled  the  air  on  Saturday 
afternoon  as  the  beat  of  jazz  floated 
over  campus.  To  the  accompaniment 
of  freely-flowing  beer,  the  audience 
,:oaked  up  liberal  amounts  of  music, 
chips,  and  the  ever-present  liquid 
refreshment. 

With  the  girls  in  flowing  gowns 
and  the  boys  in  tux,  party-goers  stop- 
ped  first   at  cocktail   parties   in   the 


Brandeis f  Carnegie  Tech  Adopt  3-2 
Program;  Will  Grant  Joint  Degrees 


the  inereasc  u«»ul(.f  l)e  ap- 
plied soIel.\  to  I'ai^e  salar\  le\eK  for 
teachinii  persiuinel  in  the  lower 
brackets;  i.e  Teaelunu  KeIlous_  In- 
structors and  l.cctuier>.  point inu  out 
tlial  sueli  measort's  wi»re  ne'"»sstrv 
lo  maintain  tlie  hiuh  level  of  ex- 
cellence of  tlie  Brandeis  teaclnng 
staflf. 

Sacliar  also  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  and  Scholar- 
ships had  been  instructed  to  take* 
tliis  inercaso  into  consideration  when 
dealinii  with  ai'pliCiitions  for  aid.  es- 
pecially in  respect  to  students  now 
attending    brandeis.    He    further    in- 


Brandeis  University  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  will  cooperate  in  a  five  year  educa- 
tion program  leading  to  both  liberal  arts  and  engineering  or  science  degrees. 

The  cooperative  program,  known  as  the  3-2  pi  tn,  will  consist  of  ftiree  years  of  liberal  arts  with 
girls  dornis  and  then" proceeded  to  a  major  in  Science  at  Brandeis  University  follow  »d  by  a  transfer  to  Carnegie  Tech  for  two  years 
the    formal    at    the    Sheraton-Plaza  of  engineering  or  science.    At  the  end  of  five  years,  participating  students  will  receive  bachelor  viied  student  comuii  to  formulate 

where  to  the  music  of  Sammy  Eisen's  of  science  degrees  from  Carnegie.  su^aestions    for    the    alle\iafu»n     of 

band  the  hours  were  rapidly  danced       Transfer     3-2     students     from       ^^^^^   *^'^"'   »'*<^<^^''ding   to   Carnegie    colloucs  to  join  with  iis  and  we  arc    economii 
away.  .  .  otficials,  allows  the  student  a  broad    indeed    happy    to    welcome    into    the 

A  cheery  "Good-Morning"  was  pro-  Brandeis  will  either  enter  one  of    nbcral    arts    foundation    before    he    :i  2    plan    so    fine    an    institution 

vided  early  Sunday  for  those  hearty  Carnegie's    three    pure    science 

enough   to  rise  for  bagels,  lox   and  curriculums    (chemistry,    physics,   or 

hot  coffee  provided  bv  Ilillel  at  their         »i         .-    .  u  t 

.     ....       .^      ,       -  ,•         ,  mathematics)  or  may  choose  one  of 

traditional  weekend  brunch. 

Cider,  doughnuts,  guitars  and  sing-  "^c     f'^'«*    engineering    departments 

er.s  were  mixed  in  pleasant  harmony  (civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  chemical, 

al  Usen  Commons  Sunday  afternoon  or  metallurgical ».  They  may  also  en- 

a.s  the   folksingers   held   forth.**  ter     the     Department    of    Industrial 

"Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World"  Management. 


as 

undertakes  a  technical   program.     It  Brandeis  I'niversity." 

also    gives     the    undecided    student  Carne.uie  Tech.  one  of  fho  nation- 

some  college  experience  which  helps  outstanding   professional   schools,    in- 

him    determine    whether    he    really  eludes     a     t'olU-'Je     of     Kn^mevi mi,' 

wants      to      study      engineering      or  and  Science.  A  C'ldleue  ot  Fine  .\rt>. 

science.  'I'hc     Margaret      .Morrison     C'ariuvi.:ie 

"Because     of     Ihese     advantages."  College,    a    drailuate    School    o(    In- 

t'ar»u»).*ie's    l'resi'h»nt    VVarerer    s.dtl.  dustrial  ,\dminisiratit>n  and  a  School 

"we  have  invited  selected  liberal  arts  of  Tiintini^  Management. 


stress  on  students  caused 
1)\  the  inereasc.  and  to  present  sueli 
simucstious  ti»  the  t\»innuttee  oil 
.\dmissi(tns    and    vSeholarships 

C'oiuuil  has  appDinted  a  C'ommitleo 

(•    work    on    this    pruhiem.    anil    last 

week  passed  a   ri'soluiion   cont.unm  ; 

sui;i;estiors    for   copuii:   with    it     iSeo 

story   this   paue.i 

(>tluM  charues  ^[wd  lees  for  the 
lotuin.;  acadeii\ic  >eai'  retnaui  nu- 
cha n;;evl. 


•*»    I  tmma  ,   ■  fc.p 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


/ 


The  Resolution 


We  understand  and  accept  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  in- 
creased tuition  fee,  feeling  that  this  is  primarily  the  result  ol' 
economic  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  University.  In  fact, 
such  an  increase  had  been  foreseeable  for  some  time.  Given  this 
necessity,  the  problem  becomes  how  to  prevent  it  from  placing 
a  Brandeis  education  beyond  the  reach  of  the  income  group  from 
uhich  so  many  students  emanate.  It  is  not  just  a  question  if  the 
$100  per  se,  but  this  sum  in  context  with  overall  financial  in- 
creases over  the  past  few  years. 

The  university,  aware  of  this  problem,  has  invited  Student 
Council  to  propose  suggestions  for  a  solution,  and  to  present 
such  suggestions  to  the  Committee  on  Schilarship  and  Awards 
We  applaud  this  action  as  a  significant  step  towards  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding  between  Student  Government  and 
University  Administration  in  a  more  than  nominal  fashion.  And 
we  wnoleheartedly  support  the  resolution  passed  by  Council  last 
week.  It  is  the  product  of  sound  thinking:  a  quick  response  to  a 
complex  problem  indicating  that  we  have  a  Council  deserving  of 
much  more  active  and  concrete  interest  than  the  average  student 
seems  to  demonstrate.  .  Consider  attendance  at  Council  meet- 
ings or  participation  in  elections,  for  example.) 

The  resolution,  it  should  be  noted,  contains  suggestions  — 
not  'demands.  •  Some  of  these  suggestions  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  Council  s  .  and  any  students  )  slight  acquaintance  with  Uni- 
versity finances,  resources  and  administrative  technicalities.  Thus 
though  It  would  certainly  be  unwarranted  to  propose  that  the 
Univeisity  open  its  books  to  student  inspection,  we  hope  that  the 
members  il  Council  committees  now  engaged  in  offering  con- 
crete suggestions  for  the  joint  .solution  of  a  problem  will  be  given 
he  basic  lacts  and  figures  necessary  to  formulate  such  sugges- 
tions realistically.  Otherwise,  we  fear  that  little  of  real  conse- 
q.ience  can  be  accomplished,  no  matter  how  good  the  will  On 
the  other  hand,  if  .something  valid  and  meaningfull  should  emerf^e 
from  the  collaboration  between  Council  and  Administration  in 
this  mailer,  it  might  eslabli.^h  a  significant  precedent  for  the 
future. 

Deaf  and  Dumb 

In  our  letters  column  this  week  you  will  find  a  polemic  It 
pleases  us  to  prove  to  ourselves  and  the  readers  that  some  people 
in  th^'se  parts  do  a  little  thinking,  at  times,  have  opinions  and 
care  to  take  the  time  to  express  them  in  writing.  It  does  not 
please  us.  however,  that  the.se  people  always  are  graduate  stu- 
dents -  not.  we  hasten  to  add,  becau.se  we  are  class  conscious 
but  because  it  is  pretty  much  of  an  established  fact  that  graduate 
students  are  capable  of  cerebration.  In  fact,  their  trade  .sort  of 
depends  on  it,  (although  this,  too,  is  not  axiomatic)  We'd  like 
to  know.  Irom  time  to  time,  if  anybody  around  this  T)lace  has 
any  reaction  at  all  to  what  they  read  in  these  pages,  ^or  to  what 
goes  on  beyond  the  entrance  gate  1  positive,  negative  —  praise 
•r  curses  —  anything  but  this  vast,  bovine,  .silent  placidity 


Arms^  Arabs  and  Ideals 

I  feel    I  he  letter   in   your   i.s.sue   of 
Nov.    18    fvom    Riehard    Dellaan    de- 
mands, even  if  its  confused  thinking? 
hardly    merits,   some    reply.    Mr.   De- 
Haan    accuses    the    auth(M's    of    the 
Hillel  petition  to  Dulles  of  '*a  variety 
of   jinjLjoism   at    which    even   the   ad- 
dressee mi^'ht  Ijlanch"  and  states  that 
the  authors  clearly  prefer  "American 
imperialism   to  the   Russian   brand." 
For  the  author  of  a    letter   which 
displays    a    combination    ot    naivete 
and  inipracticality  and  which  exhibits 
thinkinu   confused   and    belo^ticd   by 
facile   ,i,'oncralisation,   Mr.   Dellaan   is 
perhaps  not  the  best  Judye  of  "jingo- 
ism."  To   .H'fuse   the   .State   of   Israel 
—    under    daily    threats    of    invasion 
from    the    eoml)ined    armies    of    the 
Arab    stales    which     now    possess    a 
iri.uliteninj*    superiority    of    arms    — 
of   jingoism,    is   to   j^ive   the   word   a 
meaninu   and   connotation   more   suit- 
able to   1984  than   to   1  <).).").   To  brand 
as  .jinj*oisis  the  authors  oJ  a  petition 
who  lequest  arms  for  delence  a^'ainst 
such  attacks  —  threats  oJ   which  are 
beinu   constantly    uttered   over   Cairo 
and    Damascus   radios   —    is   "double- 
thinkhm"   of   the   tirsi    order. 

Mr.  Dellaan's  statement  that  Israel 
is  merely  a  pawn  in  the  East-West 
power  politics  is  not  one  with  which 
many  would  disagree.  However,  to 
label  a  request  by  Israel  for  arms 
from  America  in  order  to  restore 
some  parity  of  weapons  as  "pleading 
for  American  imperialist  interven- 
tion" is  father  more  questionable. 
Presumably  since  Israel  has  also 
staled  that  she  mi.uht  seek  arms  from 
Russia  if  those  from  the  I  .SA  should 
prove  insuHicient,  your  correspon- 
dent woidd  hold  that  Israel  is  plead- 
ing for  both  Russian  .uul  American 
interventir^n  al  the  same  lime.  Such 
aa  feat  of  diplomatic  dexterity  must 
>iirely  c»)mmand  the  respect  of  all! 

Utopian    Views 

Mr.  Dellaan  very  reasonably  asks 
the  question  "what  is  Israel  to  do  in 
the  meantime?"  His  solution  could 
hardly  conunend  itself  to  the  citizens 
of  Tel  Aviv  or  Jerusalem.  To  him 
"meantime"  appears  to  convey  a 
period  of  years;  lor  surely  his  suji- 
Ltestion  that  Israel  "socialize  herself" 
and  "free  herself  from  the  parochial- 
ism of  pri\ale  propert.\'"  is  hardly 
me  wliich  could  be  achie\ed  o\  er- 
ni;iht.  While  3  .squadrons  of  the  latest 
MIU's    are    beiivu    unloaded    at    Alex- 
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Snoball 


Were  throwing  a  SnoBall"  read  all  the  advance  publicity 
for  the  1955  weekend.    And  a  ball  was  had  by  all  who  attended 
Brandeisians  ate,  drank,  sang,  and  danced  their  way  through  a 
smoothly-planned  and  executed  program  of  festivities.     To  th^ 
sophomore  class— our  congratulations  and  ih;>ni  ......  ,.,J 

that  ju.st  kept  snoballing  and  piling  up  nu'mories  of  one  of  the 
Biosl  pleasan;  Brandeis  social  events. 


;widria  and^while  0  boatloads  of  arms 
are    bein;^    distributed    to    Egyptian 
rroop.s,  Israc'l  is  to  "depose  h<'r  dom- 
I'stic     opportunists."     Mr.     Dellaan's 
rtopian    \iews    mi^'hl    \ery    well    be 
!he    ideal    .solution,    but     when    one 
bears  in  mind  that  both  Jordan  and 
K^'yptian  armed  forces  are  less  than 
!hirty  miles  from  Tel  Aviv,  his  .solu- 
tion   Is    hardly    one    which   any   sane 
government  could  adopt.  Mr.  Deflaan 
IS    naturally    al    liberty    to    describe 
.\halc\cr  solution   he   se<vs  hi.   His  is 
not.  howevtu*,  enlitled  to  distort  facts 
lO    do    so.    To    desciibe    Die    socialist 
party    of    Eay))t    as    "probably     the 
strongest    socialist    mo\  ement    in    the 
Middle  East."  is  a  little  short  of  non- 
>ense.    E\  en    before    the    coup    the 
Egyptian    .Sdcialisl    Party    —   al    hizb 
.d-ishtikari  —  had  little  popular  sup- 
port and  was  regarded  U'xen  by  Mos- 
cow 1  as  a  para  la  cist  ;4roup,  while  its 
leader  Armad   Husain    was  a    gentle 
man    of    rather    more    than    dubious 
fharacter.  .Since  the  coup,  this  party, 
ilonji  with  the  Wafd  and  others  has 
been  banned. 

No  Credit 
It  is  not  my  aim  here  to  enter  nito 
a  discussion  of  the  more  j^eneral 
characteri.stiv's  of  Socialism  though 
many  of  them  are  far  more  in  evi- 
dence in  Israel  than  el.sew  here.  I  wish 
merely  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
btatant  examples  of  muddled  think- 
ing and  incorrect  facts  in  the  letter, 
rhe  free  use  of  undefined  terms  such 
as  "world  imperialism,"  "the  socialist 
world,"  "the  kept  press,"  etc.,  would 
provide  a  fifid  day  for  the  logical 
positivist  and  his  misuse  of  the  facts 
would  do  credit  to  a  leader-writer  of 
I'ravda,  but  hardly  does  credit  to  a 
ludent  of  the  History  of  Ideas. 

—  David  Stamler 
Graduate   Student,   NEJS 


Mr.  DeHaan  answers: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  replying  to  Mr.  Stamler's  criticism 
of  my  letter,  even  if  this  means  en- 
countering the  majesty  of  logical 
positivism  —  knowing  full  well,  as  I 
do,  that  no  Marxist  has  ever  come  off 
anything  but  second  best  against  that 
august  science. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  sloganeer- 
ing and  generalization.  I  plead  guilty, 
and  plead  in  extenuation  the  finite 
character  of  The  Justice's  generosity. 
It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however, 
that  1  ha\e  been  ollered  any  jobs  by 
Pravda. 

In  my  reference  to  the  Egyptian 
socialist  movement  I  did  not  cite  the 
Egyptian     so-called     .Socialist     Party, 
and  mv  intention  was  lo  include  anti- 
colonial  and  nationalist  organizations 
and  lendtMicies.  Although  this  is  the 
common  usage  ol  the  term  as  applied 
lo    c<)h)nial    countries,    I    perhaps 
should  have  spelt  it  out  more  clearly. 
I    had    in    mind    such    things    as    the 
Arab  CMialiilzic  Youth  Movement,  and 
such    Arabian    tendencies    as    Inlield 
and    Hiibi'i-    long    aiJio    showed    to    be 
congenial    to    the    Kvutzot    'and.    for 
that    reason,  opposed  by  what  I   have 
called     Israel's    "domestic    opp«)rtun- 
isls'i.    .\s   Abba    Kovner,   the   Hasho- 
mer  Hatzair  leader  said  at  the  Hasho- 
mer    conlerence   :in    September 
"Th«M-e  are  |)rogressi\  e  forces  in  the 
Middle  East  who  are  being  oppressed, 
but    who    will    be    finally    victorious 
o\er  the  leiidal  rulers  of  Arab  lands." 
Further   details   on    such    mo\ ement s 
in  Eg\  pt  may  be  found  in  Abu  Hash- 
im.   Egypt:   A    People    Rising     .\.   Y.: 
Pioneer  Publishers,   19.'j.'>). 

East  vs  West 

Mr.    .Stamler   point   out    that    Israel 
would     welcome    bolh     Russian     and 
American  imperialism  in  the  lorm  of 
arms    ai<l.    The    point    is,    of   course, 
that    il    Israel    could    gel    arms    from 
both  blocs,  it  would  need  them  from 
neither.   Further,   if  she   would    take 
them  from  both  sides^  she  could  get 
them   Irom  neither. 
Connnentators   ha\  e   infused   a   great 
mystique  inlo  this  controversx:  Egyp- 
tian imperialism  is  discussed  in  terms 
of    a    Geehad,    or    holy    war    on    the 
pharaonic  nnxlel,  Israeli  activities  in 
terms   of  the  eternal   destiny   of  the 
Jews,  and   the  attitudes  of  both   the 
IJ.S  and   the  I'.SSR   in   terms  of  anti- 
Semitism  or  st)me  emotional   like  or 
dislike  of  Zionism.  In  fact  what   is  at 
issue    are    resources    (in    particular, 
oil),    markets,    cheap    labor    sources 
and  the  military  positions  wherewith 
to    (lefend    these.    Aims   are    offered 
to  neither  Israel  nor  the  Arab  coun- 
tries    because     somebody     likes     or 
doesn't    like  them.  That  this  is  so  is 
clear  from  such  facts  as  the  follow- 
ing:   »1)   Communist   arms   are  going 
to   an    Eg.\pt    where   the   Communist 
Party   is  outlawed  on  pain  of  death, 
<2)    Britain    has   also   offered    to    sell 
arms  to  Egypt,  i3)  Egypt  still  adheres 
to  the  agreement  with  Britain  to  re- 
s|)eet     her    hegemmiy     in     the    Suez 
Canal    area,    14)    Israeli    trade    with 
.S«)vi{«t     countries    amounted     to     4'-! 
million  dollars  in   1!).').'J.  and  11'.!  mil- 
lion in   10.')4,  and  at  the  present  time 
there   is  an    Israeli    trade  mission    in 
.Moscow    negotiating    on    Israeli    oil, 
1 5)  Egypt  is  still  receiving  4.'J  million 
dollars  in  economic  aid  from  the  l^S, 
•  t>)    Egypt    requested   arms    from    the 
US  before  it  did  from  C/ochoslovakia, 
i7)     fsi-jiel's    accession    in    the    Iraq- 
Turkey    pact    —    Dulles'    "northern 
tier"    extension    of    NATO    —    ante- 
dated both  the  Bandung  Conference 
and    the    equally    offensive    All-Arab 
DefiMVse  Pact  proposed  to  Nasser  by 
Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Facing   Reality? 

In  reading  Mr.  Stamler's  letter,  and 
in  discussions  of  my  letter  with  other 
critics.  I  have  been  unable  to  escape 
a  distressing  association.  The  hysteria 
with  which  these  critics  argue  for 
inclusion  of  Israel  in  the  arms  race 
remin<ls  one  of  nothing  more  th«an 
the  Stalinist  concept  of  "encircle- 
ment." In  both  eases  there  is,  to  be 
sure,  an  clement  of  reality  which 
partially  justifies  such  fears.  But  the 
politically  paranoid  element  of  "en- 
circlement" requires  that  frantic 
meaMucs  be  adopted  for  i.hoit  term 


ends,  that  my  opposition  to  such 
measures  be  termed  "objectively* 
anti-SovieK  or  anti-Zionist,  and  that 
there  be  a  deliberate  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  threats.  Thus 
Mr.  Stamler  refu.ses  to  distinguish 
the  Egyptian  question  from  the  Sy- 
rian or  Transjordanian  questions, 
just  as  the  USSR  has  never  been  able 
to  distinguish  the  White  Army  ques- 
tion from  the  American,  German  or 
devialionist  ones, 

Mr.  Stamler  concedes  the  merit  of 
my  propo'^als  as  a  "Utopian  .  .  .  ideal 
solution."  What  he  fails  to  see  is  the 
intrinsic    uiterrelationship    of   means 
and    end.'',    of    short-term    and    long- 
term    policies.    If   socialism    has    one 
valid  message  for  the  modern  world 
it    is   that    it    is   always   loo    late    for 
capitalism  to  save  itself.  The  imper- 
ialistic   character    of    such    struggles 
never  becomes  completely  until  hos- 
tilities are  actually   in  progress,  and 
it   is   then   that    the  ".social   patriots" 
tell  us  that  it  is  too  late  lo  be  social- 
ists. The  collapse  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national   IS    the    classic    example    of 
such    a    situation.    Socialism    can    tri- 
umph only  in  a  capitalist  crisis,  and 
it  is  just  in  such  a  crisis  that  so  many 
"socialists"   always    find    excuses    for 
the   frantic  defense  of  .some  provin- 
cial   interest,    buch    as    "The    Father- 
land.'* 

Moscow  and  Jerusalem 

Interesting  as  the.se  subjects  are, 
howexcr.  1  must  say  thai  I  was  dis- 
appointed by  Mr.  Stamler's  neglect 
to  disfuss  any  of  my  major  conien- 
lions:  lor  example,  that  rhe  Israeli 
eoMni«-t  is  th«  Arab  Lei»«uo's  la.st 
lease  on  life,  or  that  adherence  by 
Israel  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
power  blocs  will  involve  her  in  a 
world  imperialist  struggle  in  which 
she  has  no  legitimate  interest. 

Such  a  discussion  would,  I  main- 
tain, illustrate  the  truth  of  what  Mar- 
tin Buber  has  written:  "There  are 
two  poles  of  socialism,  between 
which  our  choice  lies;  one  we  must 
designate  —  so  long  as  Russia  has 
not  und  rgone  an  essentiiil  inner 
change  —  by  the  formidable  name 
of  Moscow.  The  other  I  would  make 
bold  to  call  Jerusalem. 

—   Richard   DeHaan 


IHsappipinted 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Stu- 
dent Council  has  decided  not  lo  have 
Student  .\cli\ities  cards  made  this 
year  for  the  freshmen.  They  are 
good  for  identification  purposes,  es- 
pecially tor  cashing  checks  since 
they  contain  photographs.  Perhaps, 
if  the  Student  Council  is  unwilling 
to  issue  them,  the  freshmen  them- 
selves could  pay  a  small  fee. 

We  would  apperciale  this  being 
looked   into  furlher. 

—  Some  Disappointed  Freshmen 


Resolution 


Coiitihued  from    Pone  One 


program  at  Roosevelt  and  in  the 
Castle  Apartments  will  be  discott- 
tinued  next  year. 

fe)  That  the  University  consider 
making  1.5  meal  dining  room  con- 
tracts available  to  all  tho.se  students 
who  desire  them. 

(d)  That  the  University  consider 
the  many  advantages  offered  by  ©ff- 
campus  living,  taking  particular  note 
of  the  tH^^onomic  advantages,  making 
parent^^l  consent  for  persons  under 
21  sufficient  to  that  e-nd. 

(3)  That  Council  agrees  to  co- 
operate  with  the  Administration  in 
planning  and  implementing  such  pro- 
tfiam^  «t6  outlined  above. 


Artist 


Page  Thre* 


To  Open  Concert  Season 

Art  Tatum,  famed  jazz  pianist,  will  be  heard  in  the  season's 
first  Student  Union-sponsored  concert  Saturday,  December  10 
at  2:15  p.m.  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 

Tatum's  position  at  the  summit  of  his  art   is  undisputed 
Jazz  musicians  and  critics  of  all  schools  and  persuasions  agree 
that  the  huge,  almost-blind  pianist  is  a  genius.    He  is  one  of  the 
few  jazz  artists  whose  talent  is 


recognized  in  a  non-pat ronizins^ 
way  by  the  world  of  "seriouo" 

music.  Tatum's  technical  mastery  is 
considered  equal  to  that  of  any  liv- 
mg  virtuoso  of  the  keyboard.  The 
story  goes  that  Vladimir  Horowitz 
was  persuaded  by  a  friend  lo  hear 
Tatum  at  a  Chicago  night  club,  lie 
accepted  reliu'tanlly,  expecting  to 
hear,  at  best,  a  musical  freak.  But 
when  Tatum  began  lo  play,  Horowitz 
leli  his  table,  sat  down  at  Tatum's 
side  and  remained  there,  transfixed, 
throughout  the  performance.  Ever 
since,  Horowitz  ha.«,  been  an  inveter- 
ate Tatum    Jan. 

Flash    and    Feeling 

Talum.  who  was  "discovered"  in 
the  early  '.3(r,.  has  influenced  every 
living   j;i/z   plan  is! .   Irom   Teddy    Wil- 


and  absorbed  'progressive"  jazz 
style,  but  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  change  his  musical  personality. 
Talum  is  so  facile  technically  ihat 
he  has  been  accused  of  being  flashy 
al  the  expense  of  emotion.  While 
it  is  true  that  some  of  Talums  fav- 
orite pieces  are  sheer  bravura,  this 
is  true  of  the  repertoire  of  any  great 
virtuoso  (consider  the  vast  piano 
and  violin  literature  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  displaying  tech- 
nique) and  Tatum's  fantastic  runs 
executed  at  breakneck  speed  are  as 
thrilling  as  an  Oistrakh  cadenza.  As 
for  the  alleged  lack  of  emotional 
dimensions  in  Tatum's  plaving.  one 
merely  has  to  lisicn  to  his  interpre- 
tation of  '"Aunt  Hagar's  Blues"  or 
•'Sweet  Lorraine"  to  choose  from  a 
multiiude  of  examples  lo  be  convinc- 


Workshop  Stages  O'Casey  Play; 
In-The-Round  Set  To  Be  Used 

last  '^p^ri^:^:;::^^^  ?i^^xr."^^?s:;;?'^.'ii^^s  ".S 

.s  being  done  by  Paul  Bertesin,  a  New  York  desi-ner  at  the  Palm  BeLh  MayLse  Vr  he 
forthcoming  Brandeis  production.  Bertelson  ha .  planned  a  three-quarter  workfng  area  wUhthe 
audience  seated  on  three  sides  of  the  stapp.  pn-l  a  new  lighting  set  ud         '*°'^'^'"8  a'ea.  with  the 

Sandra'shea  SS^dlhf  c^""'^'  '^"'^  ""^   ''"''  ""^^  «••—  ^^  '«-  --"  chan.cters: 


son    to   Bud    Powell.      Not    even    the  ed  of  the  absurdity  of  such  charges. 

most  rabid  modernist  would  dare  to  An  Tatum  is  one  of  the  greatest  in- 

label  him    •dated.'"    And  this  in  spite  strumentalisis  of  our   time.      His   re- 

«)f  the   fact    that    Tatum's   s!yle.   has-  cital  at   Brandeis  promises  to  be  ihe 

jcally.   has    remained    unchanged    for  musical   eveiU   of  the  sea.son. 


two  decades.     He  has  contributed  to 


—  D.M.M. 


^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^" 

♦  ♦ 

Cotnhlete  Mt'tils  ♦ 

♦ 

Evening  Snacks  J 

JAMES    H.    McMANUS  l 

♦ 

940  Main  Street  X 

>  : 

he  Cnatn,  SoiJus,  Fro p pes  X 

♦ 

I     ♦ 
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us. 

Life  Can   Be   Fun 

O'Casey,  whom  \>  rop  has  called 
one  of  the  mo^l  read  but  least  pro- 
duced playwrights  of  our  lime,  be- 
lieves in  the  .joy  of  the  heart  and  not 
necessarily  in  the  joy  of  the  mind. 
His  favorite  color,  red,  is  probably 
a  refieclion  of  this  belief.  O'Casey 
was  born  in  Ireland:  he  li\ed  in  po- 
verty and  was  early  afllictcd  with  a 
painful  e>  e  disease.  His  entire  life 
has  been  a  struggle  to  find  joy  of 
the  heart,  as  O'Casey  does  not  be- 
Iie\e  that  life  on  earth  has  to  be 
"miserere,  miserere,  all  the  way  to 
heaven."  Me  feels  that  life  can 
be  filled  wiih  laughter,  lo\c,  and  re- 
joicing. 

Sean  O'Casey  writes  with  all  the 
gusto,  the  ureal  lo\  e  and  hale,  the 
sentiment  and  humor  that  make  up 
the  grainy  give-and-take  of  human 
experience.  He  does  not  so  much  ex- 
press ideas  as  he  does  life  itself,  the 
Jdeas    being    implicit    in    life's    flow. 


Within  the  Gates:   Religion  —  Dave  Cort  as  the   Bishop 


JESSE  SMITH 
and  His  Orchestra 

AVAILABLE   FOR 
COLLEGE  DATES 

Currently  at  the 

KING  PHILIP 

WRENTHAM 
FRL  6  SAT.  NITES 


JIM  HART'S  DINER 

OVEIS  AROUTSD  THE  CLOCK 


IIMMIE'S 
BARBER  SHOP 

913  Moin  St.  Walfhoni 


His  plays,  such  as  The  Silver  Tassle,  mandment.  She  has  read  a  little, 
;xm\  The  Plough  and  the  Stars  have  but  noi  enough;  sh,.  has  thought  a 
social  implication,  bul  OCasey  is  not  little,  but  not  enough  <)ie  is  defi- 
a  <ocial  dramatist.  When  he  does  ent  in  sell -assurance,  j-  uh>  generous 
noie  the  plight  of  Dublin's  poor  in  and  senwitixe  to  be  a  clever  whore. 
The  Plough  and  the  Stars,  he  does  and  her  heart  is  not  in  the  hu-iness.'* 
noi  eru<ade.  but  lets  things  speak  Janniee  iv  the  ille^imaie  child  of  a 
for  themselves.  O'Casey.  in  his  in-  man  who  is  to  become  a  Bishop  in 
tense  need  for  self-expression  often  later  >  ears,  but  she  i-  unaware  of 
becomes  sentimental  'or  sardonic*  in  this,  and  vtni^ieles  tor  her  redemp- 
his  feelings,  often  gushy  in  his  writ-  tion  with  The  Dreamer  who  repre- 
mgs.  But  through  his  plays  he  re-  scnls  tlu  love  of  life,  and  who  is  used 
lains  the  exalted  position  ot  commen-  by  O'Casey  ,0  projeei  Ms  philoso- 
lator  on  life,  observing  the  good  and  pliy.  Bu;  he  handles  The  situation  so 
cMl.  the  conflicts,  and  passion  with  badly  thai  .iMni.iec  reiecT-  the  church 
;.  critical  and  yet  sympathetie  vision.  s<.me  of  %j.  eharaeterv  are  vvmlx- 
hm\.  abo\e  all,  wi;h  a  marxelous  eye.  lie.  like  Th#  Bishop  and  ihe  Ailieist- 
lor  characiers.  .lanniee.  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken 

f  1  v>m    reai    lile    —    a    >oung    woman 

whom  n'Casty  had  mei   in  Ireland. 

Within  the  Gates  i>.  a  moving  play,       0'Cas,y     has     very     definite     ideas 

Its     emotional     strings     very     tightly    aboui     th»     English,    orcani-^ed    reli- 

^li-ung.      It    is   the   storv    of  a   young    gion.    morality,    and    poveri\,    which 

woman    and    her   inability    to    find    a    he   atiempi^   to   bring  out    m  Within 


The   Seventh   Commandment 


RENT  A  LATE  MODEL 
TYPEWRITER 

FREE  DELIVERY  and  PICK  UP 

PETER  PAUL 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Established  1932 

11  Pine  St.,  \^allhani  -  WA  58920 

REPAIRS  -  SALES  -  REM'ALS 


♦"^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦t 


Waltham  Hotel 

94  ADAM  ST. 
WA  5-9735 

Male  Resernitions  For 

I  isiiiiiff  Iriends 

and  R  flat  ires 

Campus  Agent 

BOB    BELL    '58 

Ridgewood  D  122 
WA  5-9687 


BANKS  SQUARE 
BARBER  SHOP 

"Student's   Favorite" 

912  A  Main  St. 
Waltham 

Christmas,    (.iMs 
by 

Middlesex 

Dancing  Supplies 

621    Main    Street 

WA    5  8036 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

I 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


place  in  soeit'ty.  O  Ca^ey  deserilxvs 
her  ah  ".  ,  .  very  preUy.  and  her 
lluure  would  mai^e  nn)>.J  Aonnji  men 
immediately  loiyet  the  se\enth  com 


the   Gates.     He  make*.  u»-e  ol   a   var- 

iet\  of  effeeis.  but  ne\  er  iillous  the 
and  enee  '•)  tor;;et  his  main  theme  — 
the  jox   ol  the  heart. 


On  Campus 


^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦t 
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I  Holmes  Motors: 
I         Inc.         I 


Lincoln  •  Mercury 
Continental  Mark  11 

Service 

For  All  Makes 

Body  Shop 

922  Main  Street 
WA   5-7090 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

: 

♦ 
♦ 
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Giardina's 
Restaurant 

Dinner  Served 

687  Main  Street 

At    Ceiitial    Square 

WALTHAM 
Best    Italian-American    Food 


;;y 


Marion's  Lunch 
and  Delicatessen 

404  Moody  St.  -  WA  5-9454 

Hot    Pastromi    •    Corned    Beef 

Booths    and    Tables 

Free     Delivery     On     AM 
Orders  $3.00  and  Over 

FREE    PARKING    FOR 

BRANDEIS    STUDENTS    IN 

REAR    OF    STORE 


IIEI.NKVEREIN:  In  association  with  the  Americnii-Europoan 
Frien'iship  Association,  the  German  club  is  presenting  a  faculty 
panel  this  evening  at  7:30  in  Smith  in  commemeration  ol  the 
twentjeth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Kurt  Tucholskv.  German- 
Jewish  satirist.  Drs.  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Lewis  Coser.  John  Wight 
«"^'_Harry  Zohn  will  make  up  the  panel.     Dan  Morgenstern  will 

moderate,  and  there  will  be 
Jramatic  reading  by  Sada  Goanl- 
on  and  others. 


PHIL'S  ATLANTIC 
SERVICE  STATION 

BANKS  SQUARE 

WA  5-9478 


I 


m 


H.    I.    JOHNSON    DRUG    CO, 

617  Main  Street.  Waltham 

Complete  Cosmetic  Stock  —  10%  Discount  to  Brandeis  Students 

FRIE  DELIVERY      -      WA  5-3870 


SHE'D  RATHER 
GO  TO  THE  .  .  . 


KING 


PHILIP 

WRENTHAM 

FBI.  &  SAT.  NITE 


CROWN 
CLEANERS 

8d7a    Main    Street 

TAILORING   ON 
PREMISES 

24   HOUR  SERVICE 


For  Chess  Fans:  n..iT>  L\man. 
outsiandinj;  Now  Ki)LU,nd  »\pert, 
\^ill  t.iko  on  all  i'onur«  in  an  sim- 
ult;.»u«)iiv  I  lu'>s  t'\iiil>.'i»tn  m  \he 
Stiult'Di  I  nion  loiinui  on  Ptttrnbor 
17  n\  7  :?0  The  Miitth  vpo?>-.,vrtMl  by 
the  I  hfs.  c]uh  is  o|H'n  »o  .*H  and 
Uve  lo  B?.iniit'si;ni«».  .siudont-  fioin 
otiii'i  sti),M»l>  uiil  Ih.  rhi:i;:tMl  >;i.OO, 
oulsuloiv  SIM).  Tlu\\  If  MMviny 
food,  loo 

From  Mark  Twain  to  SKolem  Alei- 
chcm:  AM  i,vv  in\i)fd  by  Th«  Si  hool 
of  Crealive  Arts  to  sn  t-xenuij;  of 
roadinj:s  by  Broadway  .M'lor  Morris 
CarMo\sk\  on  Siindax .  DfionibtT  11 
at  8:30  in  Sfifer.  Mr  t-'arnowky.  cur- 
rt'ntly  plaj  in;;  Tiger  ^f  the  Gates, 
uill  rtstd  k  series  tnti^ed  'From 
Merit  Twain  to  Sholem  Aleichem* 
No  tii'ktMs  re«iuiifd. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 
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ANDERSON  FLORISTS 

196  MOODY  STREET 

FLOWERS  TELEGRAPHED  ANYWHERE 
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Paqm  Four 


THE  JI^STICE 
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-on  the  judges  bench 


Wacker  Wins  Award 


by    Morty    Ginsberg 


One  of  the  truly  unsung  heroes  of  the  Brandeis  football  team  this 
season  finally  received  deserved  recognition  at  the  annual  football  team's 
lelterman  dinner  held  at  the  Boston  Club  last  week.  Senior  Diclc  "Wacker" 
Cunningham,  who  played  his  high  school  football  at  Maiden  Catholic,  was 
awarded  the  sportsmanship  trophy,  one  of  the  three  trophies  that  are  an- 
nually presented  to  Brandeis  football  players. 

Dick  is  th«  typ«  of  football  player  whoso  talonfs  usually  go  unnoticed 
at  he  Is  not  a  spectacular  performer.  In  ttils  respect  he  can  be  compared 
to  athletes  INce  Tommy  Henrich  and  Pee  Wee  Reese,  who  do  their  lobs 
In  a  professional  manner,  yet  rarely  receive  the  amount  of  commendation 
that  is  due  them,  especially  from  the  fans. 

When  the  coaches  needed  that  extra  yard  or  vital  tackle  this  season. 
they  knew  that  "Wacker"  was  one  of  the  players  who  could  be  depended 
upon,  especially  in  crucial  situations.  Dick  was  also  admittedly  one  of 
the  best  blockers  on  the  team  and  good  blocking  was  so  essential  to  the 
Judges*  attack  from  the  spread  formation.  It  is  more  than  fitting  that 
be  received  such  an  award. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  trophy  for  the  best  lineman  would 
go  to  Hal  Appel  of  Passaic,  N.J.  Hal  was  so  consistently  excellent  all 
year  that  coaches  and  writers  alike  concurred  on  his  selection.  The 
award  for  the  outstanding  back  naturally  went  to  Jim  Stehlin,  whom  we 
•II  know  fits  into  the  category  of  one  of  Brandeis'  all-time  greatest  ath- 
letes. 

Appel  was  accorded  a  fine  honor  when  he  was  selected  on  both  the 
Little  all-America  team  for  honorable  mention,  and  on  the  Little  all-New 
England  third  team.    Stehlin  made  the  Little  all-New  England  first  club. 

And  so  another  Brandeis  football  season  fades  into  the  record  books. 
It  was  a  good  season,  equalling  last  season  as  the  best  (5  wins  and  3 
losses)  in  the  short  history  of  Brandeis  athletics.  As  the  writer  will 
not  be  around  for  the  next  season,  we  would  like  to  wish  the  coaches 
and  Captain-elect  Billy  Orman  the  best  of  luck.  Potentially,  next  season 
could  really  put  the  Judges  on  the  football  map  as  only  four  first  stringers 
will  graduate;  Appel,  Baldacci,  Sirkus  and  Cunningham.  Additions  will 
come  from  the  freshman  squad  In  the  persons  of  Tony  GIrolamo  and 
Terry  Bouchard.  Also  many  other  ineligibles  should  return  next  year. 
B.C.  Beware! 

As  this  writer  occasionally  deals  with  the  collegiate  sports  in  general, 
ve  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  blast  a  recent  development  which 
rubs  severly  against  the  grain  of  not  only  sportsmanship  idt^ls  in  America, 
but  against  our  whole  system  of  values  as  well.  Last  week.  Governor 
Marvin  Griffin  of  Georuia  requested  the  state  board  of  regents  to  pro- 
hibit that  state's  football  teams  from  playing  against  teams  that  use 
Negroes.  This  applit-s  speciHcally  to  the  comintj  Sut;ar  Bowl  ^ame  in 
which  Georgia  Tech  is  slated  to  play  the  U.  ol  Pittsburgh  which  has  a 
Negro   fullback.  Bobby   (;rier. 

Two  encouraging  signs  of  protest  have  followed  this;  one  is  that 
Pittsburgh  has  refused  to  play  without  Grier,  and  the  other  was  a  spon- 
taneous demonstration  by  Georgia  Tech  students  last  Saturday  night; 
they  marched  on  the  State  House  In  protest  to  the  Governor's  decree.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  factor  because  it  shows  that 
the  south  Itself  has  within  it  at  least  some  faint  glimmerings  of  ending 
the  age  old   inhuman  segregation  system. 

\Vc-  nortlKTiK-r.^  are  iiccu-lomvd  to  ob.serving  the  \  ioiousness  of  south- 
ern treatment  of  \c-^roe^  a>  a  lower  form  of  liiiman  However,  we  can 
never  tokiwte  tiii.>.  Perhaps  an  oiTicial  condenination  of  the  Governor  of 
Georula*.-.  action  could  be  made  l\v  such  a  body  as  the  NCAA.  This 
would  definitely  place  such  an  action  in  the  inlolerid)le  category-  for 
int eicol le.:;ia t e  a i h let ics. 


Finderson,  Goldman  Pace  Attack 
As  Judges  Whip  Suffolk,  82-S4' 

Piloted  by  Rudy  Finderson,  Jim  Goldman,  anl  Jim  Houston,  the  Brandeis  University  five  rolled 
to  an  easy  82-54  win  over  Suffolk  University  Saturday  night  at  the  winners  court.  The  judges 
looked  good  on  both  offense  and  defense,  outclassing  the  visitors  from  the  start  and  managing  to 
pull  away  to  a  29  point  advantage  at  half  time  48-^9.  It  was  the  second  year  in  succession  that  tka 
Blue  opened  the  season  against  Suffolk  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Judge's  second  victory.  Last 
year,  on  the  same  date,  Brandeis  whipped  the  v  sitors,  110-55.  -||,|j[ 

Using  height  to  their  advan- ■ 

tage,  the  Judges  threw  away  the  **>«  effectiveness  of  a  running  game.  Mellace  was  top  man  for  Suffolk 
;raditional  Brandeis  fastbreak,  ^^  •■<^**  ^^  t*»*se  plays,  the  Judges  with  25  tallies  and  playing  a  fine  of- 
throughout  most  of  the  contest,  and   ***<*  LeBlanc,  Orman  and  Bob  Quinn  fensive  game. 


used  a  variety  of  patterns  built  <lown  court  against  one  Suffolk  de- 
about    their    towering    center,    Jim   fender. 

Houston.     From  the  pivot,  the  6'5"  Jocl««$  Always  Lead 

captain  continually  fed  Finderson.  The  winners  were  never  behind, 
who  tossed  basket  after  baslcet  with  Goldman  connecting  for  two 
through  the  nets  ai,'ainst  the  hapless  set  shots  during  the  initial  45  sec- 
Suflfolk  quintet.  On  defense,  the  o^ds  to  give  the  Judges  a  4-0  lead, 
winners  showed   equally   well.      The   After    Art    Mellece    sunk    two    foul 


—  Btrt  Gutrae 


continuous    man-to-man    press    exhi- 
bited   brs'    Bob    Osterberg,    Goldman, 


shots.    Brandeis    shifted    its    offense 
into  high  gear  and  opened  margins 


MONARCH  DINER,  INC. 

789  Main   Street,   Waltham 

BREAKFAST  —  DINNER 
SUPPER  &  SNACKS 

OPK\   Fi;OM   .'>:00  A.M.  TO  9:00  P.M 


ROGERS  PHARMACY,  INC. 

AT  BANKS   SQUARE,   WALTHAM,   MASS. 
Tel.  WAltham  5-3160 
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'56  Chevrolet 
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WEST  END 
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McKENZIE 
TRAVEL  SERVICE 

WALTHA!/I'S  ONLY 
TRAVEL  AGENCY 

For   Air   Reservations 
Call  WA  5-8800 

374  MOODY  STREET 
WALTHAM  54,  MASS. 
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University 
Shoe  Repair 

QUICK    SERVICE 

903  MAIN   STREET 
WALTHAM 


DEXTER    DRUG    CO. 

PRESCRIPTION  SPECIALISTS 

John  P.  Ocxlcr,  Re«.   Thar. 
Cor,  Main  and  Rich  Streets    •     WA  5-0196     •     Waltham,  Mass. 


and  subs  Huby  LeBlanc  and  Bill  of  14-3,  24-12,  and  33-13  before  fif- 
teen minutes  had  elapsed  in  the 
game.  During  this  stretch,  Finder- 
son   dumped    fourteen    of   his    total 


Orman  led  to  numerous  Suffolk  mis- 
cues,  which  were  turned  into  many 
Brandeis  two-pointers.     Although  no- 


ticeable throughout  the  game,  these  through  the  hoops.    Then  the  second 

mistakes    were    especially    significant  t^^m    took   over    and    looking   "hun- 

in    the   first    half    when    the   Judges  grier"  than  the  starters  jumped  the 

outscored   the   losers,   15-2  with   Bill  s<^ore  to  48-19  as  the  half  drew  to  a 


Orman  collecting  eleven  of  the  mark- 
ers.    This  was  also  the  only  period 


close. 
The 


second    twenty   minutes    saw 


5  Master  Bates 

The  Blue  made  it  two  in  a  row 
by  defeating  a  rough  Bates  Uni- 
versity quintet,  87-77,  at  the  loser's 
court,  Monday  night.  Jim  Houston 
led  Brandeis  with  31  points,  fol 
lowed  closely  by  Rudy  Finderson 
and  Marty  Aranow,  who  netted 
22    and    21    markers,    respectively. 


of  the  game  when  Brandeis  showed   the    losers    fight    back    from    a    32 

•   point  deficit  (65-33»  and  close  the  gap 

to  17  points  midway  in  the  fourth 
frame  (6952.)  However,  the  Blue 
caught  fire  once  again  and  added  a 
final  thirteen  markers  while  holding 
Suffolk  to  one  basket  as  the  buz- 
zer  sounded. 

Finderson  Scores  24 
High  scoring  honors  for  the  Jud- 
ges went  to  Finderson  who  accounted 
i(»r  a  total  of  24  points.  All  together 
Tour  men  hit  double  figures,  with 
ioklman  scoring  13  points  and  Or- 
nan  and  Houston.  11  points  and  10 
ooiiUs   respectively.      Oslerberg   and 

V/e  Carry  th?  Brctncl  Names      '^''^''   ,^''";°^^    •''^•^'';^.  ^^'"^   "^^''^^f  ^ 
,,        ,1  ,   _,        ^  a|)iece  for  the  Brandeis  cause.     Art 

You  Know  and   FriiFt 

Arrow  Shirts 
Interwove  a  Socks 

Wernbley  Ties 
Carter  Underwear 

Stetson   Hats 


Orman  Elected 

At  a  meeting  of  27  lettermen 
last  week.  Bill  Orman,  21  year 
old  center  from  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  was  elected  captain  of  next 
year's  Brandeis  University  football 
team.  Charles  Petigrow  of  Brook- 
lyn was  elected  manager  of  the 
'56    club. 

A  transfer  student  from  Mar- 
quette  in  Sept.  '53,  Billy  started  in 
his  first  game  that  same  year 
against  Boston  University.  He 
has  played  fine  bail  for  the  school 
right  through  the  years  as  is  Il- 
lustrated by  his  team's  faith  in 
electing  him  captain. 


"A    Good    Place 
To  Buy  Good  Clothes" 

Geo.  I.  Kelly 

429  Moody  Si. 
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Dry  Cleaning 
Laundry  Storage 
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Main  Street  Pharmacy 
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SALDFS 

139  FFLTON  STREET 
WALTHAM 

"Where  the   Bra  tide  is 
Shtdettis  Meet  for  Pizza' 
Plione  For   Pizia   Delivery 

WA  5-9643 


289  MOODY  STREET 


WALTHAM 


lUST  15  DAYS  LEFT 

TO  FINISH  ALL  YOUR  HOLIDAY  SHOPPING 

Let  us  help  you  with  all 
of  your  gift  problems 


Whether  It's  a  robe  for  Dad,  nylons  for 
Mom,  perfume  or  jewelry  for  Sis,  a  sport 
shirt  for  Brother,  even  a  pair  of  gloves  for 
your  Housemother,  you'll  find  it  at  Parke 
Snow's  Waltham's  gift  headquarters. 


..V 


I'll  > 


N«ir  Bilton 

Hm  iMllet  editorial  boi^d 
•nd  fUff  members  have 
•elected  two  new  editors-in- 
chief  for  next  term.  They 
are  Features  Editor  Steven 
Kramer,  '67,  and  News  Edi- 
tor Martin  Pernick,  '68. 


Graduate  Center 

Construction  began  last 
week  on  the  new  graduate 
center,  to  be  located  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Academic 
Quadrangle. 
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Seeley  Quits  in  Governance  Dispute; 
Vows  Continued  Support  of  Reform 

1  ^.  Professor  John  R.  Seeley,  Chairman  of  the  Sociology  Department,  yesterday  submitted  a 
letter  of  resignation  to  University  President  Abram  L.  Sachar.  Seeley's  resignation  followed  a 
prolonged  controversy  between  his  department  and  the  President  over  the  issue  of  Universitv 
governance.  ^     v^ioivjr 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  any  other  members  of  the  department  will  also  resign 
Professor   Seeley,   who  held    the   Philip   Klutznick   Chair   in   Sociology,   expressed    regret 
at   leavmg   "students   of  unex-  '        ^  ^^s^ct 


ampled  maturity,  capability, 
commitment,  and  moral  sta- 
ture;" "outstanding  colleagues;" 
and  the  University's  "material 
generosity."  He  promised,  in 
his  letter,  that  he  will  "retain 
a  burning  interest"  in  the  is- 
sues which  led  to  his  resigna- 
tion, and  hinted  that  he  would 
take  "more  than  sympathetic 
interest"  in  future  develop- 
ments in  this  area  at  Brandeis. 
He  expressed  the  desire  to  see 
Brandeis  lead  a  movement 
towards  "a  good  and  decent 
social  and  legal  order  in  the 
academic  community." 

The  dispute  between  the 
Sociology  Department  and  the 
President  broke  into  the  open 
last  month,  in  an  argument 
over  the  hiring  of  new  faculty. 
However,  at  the  time,  Profes- 
sor Seeley  made  it  plain  that 
he  saw  the  disagreement  not  as 
a  personal  feud  but  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  deep,  fundamental 
dispute  over  the  methods  of 
University  governance. 

In  a  statement  issued  con- 
currently with  Professor  See- 
ley's letter,  the  Sociology  De- 
partment charged  that  "the 
Department  has  been  faced 
both  with  a  continuation  of 
earlier  inequitable  measures 
and  with  the  imposition  of  new 
ones.'* 

Next  year.  Professor  Seeley 
will  assume  a  position  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  in  C  a  1  i  - 
fornia. 


Raskin  Will  Deliver 
Valedictory  Address 

Steve  Raskin,  '66,  will  deliver  the  Valedictory  Address  at 
Brandeis'  fifteenth  commencement  exercises,  to  be  held  this 
Sunday,  June  12. 

United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Arthur 
Goldberg  will  deliver  the  principal  address  at  the  commence- 
ment. Ambassador  Goldberg  and  nine  other  individuals  will  be 

,receiving    honorary    degrees 


Diamandopoulos  Appointed  Dea 
University  Provost  to  Be  Named 

At  the  same  meeting  plans  were  drawn  un  \n  annninf  a  pV^^V^.f   ^/  ♦u     tt   •  .       «,.       January,    lie    will    receive    hii 

Trustees  requested  that  the  Pro v^ItwhrwoX  serve  a^^^^^  Tk^   degree  Sunday,  as  will  all  other 

University  President  and  Dr.  Diamandopoulos    be  appointed  by  m^^  ^  between  the,  mid-year  graduates. 


from  the  University. 

The  announcement  of  the 
selection  of  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg as  speaker  brought  about 
strong  protests  from  a  large 
number  of  seniors  who  oppose 
the  Ambassador's  position  on 
the  Vietnam  War. 

Raskin,  who  ranks  academ- 
ically among  the  top  five  in  hij 
class,    is    a   biology    major.    Al- 


Crads  to  Protest 
Goldberg  Speech 
At  Graduation 

A  large  group  of  Brandeis 
seniors,  who  disagree  with  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam,  plan  to 
demonstrate  at  next  week's 
commencement  exercises  i  n 
protest  against  commencement 
speaker  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg's  advocacy  of  the  cur- 
rent American  involvement  in 
Asia. 

Allen  Zerkin,  *56,  a  leader 
of  the  group,  said  that  plans 
for  the  protest  demonstration 
include  the  wearing  of  white 
armbands  to  the  exercises;  and 
the  placing  of  a  banner  at  the 
entrance  to  campus. 

Zerkin  said  that  the  group 
would  "make  it  explicit  that 
we  are  honoring  Ambassador 
Goldberg  in  spite  of  his  cur- 
rent position.  This  does  not 
Imply  agreement  or  compliance 
with  that  position.'* 

Last  week  a  protest  letter 
was  circulated  among  the 
senior  class.  According  to  Zer- 
kin, the  note  received  72  signa- 
tures. He  declared  that  this 
figure  "represented  only  an  in- 
complete survey  of  those  who 
would  have  signed."  He  said 
that  there  were  others  who 
would  have  signed,  but  who 
could  not  be  reached. 

Zerkin  stated  that  '*a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between 
the  man  and  his  current  views." 


University  President  Abram-I 
L.  Sachar,  explaining  the  ac- 
tions, stated  that  "Dr.  Diaman- 
dopoulos will  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  things  such  as 
teaching  loads,  tenure,  and 
salaries.  The  Provost  would 
serve  as  the  link  between  the 
President  and  the  Dean  of 
Academic  Administration.  The 
President  does  not  give  up  his 
authority  here,  but  he  stays  on 
a  policy  plane  and  does  not 
have  to  get  involved  in  all  the 
minutiae." 

Dr.  Sachar  reported  that  the 
University  "is  looking  very 
hard  for  a  Provost,  to  be  hired 
by  the  fall  of  1967  at  the  latest." 
The  Provost  will  probably  be 
someone  from  outside  the 
Brandeis  community,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Sachar.  "He  must  be 
a  man  of  great  stature,"  Dr. 
Sachar  stated,  "and  he  must 
come  from  the  academic  com- 
munity." 

According  to  Dr.  Sachar, 
these  changes  "have  nothing  to 
do  with  University  governance, 
in  the  sense  of  major  changes 
in  relationships.  This  takes 
much  more  time,"  he  said. 

The  faculty  will  be  involved 
I  in  the  choice  of  the  Provost, 
according  to  Dr.  Sachar.  He 
reported  that  he  had  already 
consulted  with  them  and  asked 
for  their  recommendations. 
"However,"  he  added,  "the 
final  decision  must  come  from 
the  President,  since  this  is  pri- 
marily an  administrative  ap- 
pointment." 

Dr.  Sachar  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  creation  of 
the  post  of  Provost  would  re- 
lieve him  of  "much  of  the  day 
by  day  routine  relationships." 

Dr.  Sachar  also  cited  the 
need  at  Brandeis  for  what  he 
termed  "a  sober  spirit  of  con- 
structive enquiry  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  change  at  the  Uni- 
versity." He  promised  that 
"changes  in  the  governance  re- 
lationships at  the  University 
will  occur  in  due  time.** 


Three  New  Dorms 
Planned  in  Massell 


At  the  Baccalaureate  cere- 
monies, to  be  held  the  Satur- 
d  a  y  before  commencement, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  Edi- 
tor Erwin  Canham  will  deliver 
the  main  address.  Also  speak- 
ing at  the  Baccalaureate  will 
be  a  number  of  student  leaders 
from  various  classes. 

The  recipients  of  the  honor- 

•    .  T^^  ''^^^^"^^^^T?  ^'  three  new  dormitories  is  currently  be- '  Fomilf  Unde^-sUr^tar^/of  ^ 
ing  planned  by  the  University,  according  lo  Director  of  Business   U.   N     Andrlw    Cordfer-    labor 
Adniinistration    David    Rolbein.    Mr.    Rolbein    announced    last   leader    DavirDubinsky-    A^^^^^ 
week  that  tentative  blueprints  have  been  drawn  up  for  three   bassador  Goldberg    Israeli  An 
separate  housing  units  to  be  built  next  to  Massell  Quadrangle,  I  bassador      Av  rahfm      Harman- 
m  the  area  currently  occupied  by  Woodruff  Hall.     ^  I  educator   Henry  H^a Id     ed^c^^ 

♦n  Rolbein    reported    that    the    tor  Barnaby  Keeney;  Assistant 
hrm   of   Sasaki,    Dawson,    and   Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
DeMay  of  Watertown  had  been   and    Welfare    Francis    Keppel* 
contracted  to  design  the  build- ;  economist    Isador    Lubin    and 
ings.  They  have  designed  dorm-   executive  Benjamin  Swig 
itories    for    the    University    of 


St.  John^s  U. 
Accreditation 
Still  Threatened 


The  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  has  decided  to  allow 
St.   John's   University   in   New 


Rhode  Island  and  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

Current  plans  call  for  con- 
struction to  be  completed  by 
September,  1968  at  the  earliest. 
The  new  buildings  will  provide 
a  minimum  of  200  additional 
spaces  on  campus.  j 

Mr.  Rolbein  announced  the 
plans  at  a  meeting  with  those 
students  involved   in  the  plan- ! 


Announcement 

The  Financial  Aid  Office 
has  continued  to  make 
awards  based  on  need  by 
subtracting  the  amount  of 
family  contribution  to  col- 
lege expenses  from  the  total 
college  budget  for  the  aca- 
demic ^ear.  The  college  bud- 
get figure  includes  an 
amount  for  the  Student 
Activities  Fee.  Thus  each 
financial  aid  award  includes 
a  built-in  factor  in  the 
amount  of  the  Fee. 


'for  the  time  being."  However, 
they  stated  that  they  would 
"not  hesitate  to  revoke"  St. 
John's  accreditation  after  an 
investigation  next  fall. 

St.  John's,  the  scene  of  a 
four  month  teachers  strike,  this 
year  was  charged  with  having 
made  "grievous  errors"  by  the 
association.  The  association  also 
stated  that  the  "unprecedented 
de  facto  suspension  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  faculty 
members  without  charges  or 
specifications"  was  "reprehen- 
sible." 

The  strike  was  touched  off 
by  the  firing  of  21  faculty  mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  had  been 
tenured,  and  most  of  whom  had 
belonged  to  the  militantly 
unionist  United  Federation  of 
College  Teachers.  ' 

The  association's  decision  to 
allow  St.  John's  to  maintain 
its  accreditation  came  after  a 
request  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Profes- 
sors, a  non  unionist  organiza- 
tion, that  the  accreditation  of 
St.  John's  be  withdrawn.  The 
AAUP  said  that  "perhaps  no 
violations  of  academic  freedom 
and  tenure  have  more  pro- 
foundly shocked  the  academic 
community  than  the  violations 
recorded  in  the  report  of  t  h  e 
committee  which  investigated 
St.  John's.'*  The  AAUP  also 
charged  the  University  with 
committing  a  "grievous  and 
inexcusable  violation  of  aca- 
demic freedom." 


Price  Increase 

Planned  for 

Train  Tickets 

The  cost  of  the  reduced  price 
B  &  M  train  tickets  will  be  in- 
creased for  Brandeis  studentj 
next  year. 

The  tickets  will  cost  35  centj 
for    those    students    who    have 
paid  the  Student  Activities  Fee, 
and    45    cents    for    those    who 
..    oeuiier.     o..    xxui-    !^\^'^,  "?,^   paid  the  fee.   accord- 
bein  assured  the  students  that    S^  to  Dean  of  Students  Philip 
the    student    committee    would  .^rj,^^.^^^'  ,.       ,.  ,     , 

have  a  major  say  in  the  de- !  P'f  ^^f^  *^^  tickets  were 
signing  of  the  buildings,  as  was  ^^'1  ^V^^"^^"^^.  ^^  ^j)  cents 
iUa  «oc«  ;«  tu^  ^r^^^i 1: —  .*   each.    The    activities    fee    waj 


policy.  Present  at  the  meeting 
were  Student  Council  Presi- 
dent Brian  Marcus,  '67.  Vice- 
President  Phil  Saperia.  '68. 
Council  Housing  Advisor  Marty 
Pernick,  '68,  Housing  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Bob  Lamm.  '68. 
and    Carol    Schrier.    '67.    Rol- 


the  case  in  the  construction  of 
East  Quadrangle. 

Original  plans  had  called  for 
the  construction  of  the  new 
dormitories  in  the  area  of  North 
Quadrangle.  However,  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  be  able  to  ac 


not  involved  in  the  price  scale. 
The  tickets  are  ordinarily  65 
cents  each. 

The  University  obtains  the 
tickets  from  the  railroad  at  the 
rate  of  about   60.8  cents  each, 


vcian,y    will   iiui   ue   aoie  lo   ac-  .  \\"      --•-    ';^",'~    «-"x..., 

quire  the  needed  land  in  that !  ^^^  Pf.^^  ^M^  \%^^  2.^  ^^^  Pr»ce 


area  before  1968 
The     dormitories 


will     be 


reduction  itself.  Thus,  each 
ticket  sold  this  yejir  cost  the 
financed  almost  completelv  l>y !  ^^^^!  slightly  more  than  it 
private  funding,  according  to^^^u'^D^^V^^"*'  ^  ..  • 
Rolbein.  since  the  HHFA,  which  .J"^  S^^^^J^.  ^nd  Maine  pro- 
ordinarily  provides  loan  money  Y^^^^  Brandeis  students  with 
for  dormitory  construction,  will  ]}}^  cheapest,  fastest,  and  most 
h*»  iinahiA  in  tin,  or,    H..^   ♦^   o    Qircct  transportation  to 


be  unable  to  do  so.  due  to  a 
government  cutback  in  its  bud- 
get and  the  increased  demands 
of  other  institutions. 


Admissions 

Former  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions, now  Dean  of  Students, 
Philip  D  rise  oil,  has  an- 
nounced that  next  year's 
freshman  class  will  be  com- 
posed of  about  253  male  stu- 
dents and  231  females.  In 
addition,  about  30  transfer 
students  are  expected. 


transportation  to  Boston 
and  Cambridge  from  the  cam- 
pus. According  to  the  director 
of  the  transportation  services. 
Barry  Andelman,  over  50.000 
tickets  were  sold  this  year  to 
Brandeis  students  at  the  re- 
duced rale. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the 
fare  raise  was  the  University's 
reported  inability  and  unwill- 
ingness to  meet  the  expense  of 
subsidizing  such  extensive  use 
of  the  reduced  fare. 

This  year,  the  Universitv 
spent  approximately  $16,000  on 
the  ticket  subsidies. 
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Poge  Two 


fHE      JUSTICE 


%  1VM 
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THE  JUSTICE 


PuWtshed  weekly  during  the  school  yar,  with  the  exception  of  exommo- 
flon  ond   vocation  periods,    by   students   of    Brornleto   University,    Wolttwm. 

Mossochusetts.  ....       -«\  .««« 

Sundoy  Phone  Number:  891-4089 

StoH  members  working  en  ffcit  issue  were  Bob  Acker«  Sf«vo« 
Kromer,  Nino  Moyer,  Normo  Normol,  ond  Morfin  Pemick. 


Remember 


War  and  Peace 


The  choice  of  Arthur  Goldberg  as  commencement  speaker 
Is  regrettable.  It  is  paradoxical  that  someone  who  now  defends 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  before  the  world  should  receive  the 
highest  honors  of  a  school  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
academic  community  oppose  that  policy.  To  say  that  we  are 
honoring  the  man,  not  the  official,  is  absurd,  for  the  two  are 
inseparable.  No  one  can  honorably  defend  public  policy  if  he 
vehemently  disagrees  with  it.   One  is  forced  to  assume  that  Mr. 

Goldberg  as  a  man  as  well  as  an  ambassador  supports  at  least  LgJjJ;     Wc     FoffiCt 
the  outlines  of  the  U.S.  policy.  ^ 

The  Justice  supports  the  demonstration  of  protest  at  grad- 
uation so  long  as  its  purpose  is  to  express  our  disapproval  of  Mr. 
Goldberg's  position  in  Vietnam,  and  not  to  disrupt  the  cere- 
mony. While  the  graduating  class  is  not  responsible  for  the 
granting  of  honorary  degrees  or  the  invitation  of  speakers,  it 
has  a  natural  interest  in  what  happens  at  a  ceremony  which  is 
primarily  theirs.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  senior  class 
will  be  consulted  concerning  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  com- 
mencement si>eaker. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  folUming  if  the  text  of  Pr^ifewtmt 
Seeley's  letter  of  resignation. 
If y  dear  President: 

1.  Please  consider  this  my  resignation  (as  from  the  end  of  this 
contract  year)  from  both  my  Chairmanship  of  this  excellent 
department  and  from  the  Klutznick  Chair  of  Sociology. 

2.  Despite  students  of  unexampled  maturity,  capability,  com- 
mitment and  moral  stature;  despite  outstanding  colleagues; 
and  despite  material  generosity,  I  cannot,  in  conscience  re- 
main here. 

5.  I  do  not  propose  to  expand  the  public  debate,  beyond  the 
publication  of  this  letter  (unless  I  am  compelled  to  do  so) 
at  this  time. 

4.  But  wherever  I  go,  I  shall  retain  a  burning  interest  in  the 
reform  of  University  "governance,"  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular. And  I  will  follow  what  goes  on  here  with  more  than 
sympathetic  interest. 

6.  I  should  —  for  my  love  for  and  pride  in  the  University  — 
have  wished  to  see  it  lead  the  movement  to  a  good  and  decent 
social  and  legal  order  in  the  academic  community.  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  lag  too  far  behind  —  because  there  are  too  many 
good  people  here  to  permit  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 
John  R.  Seeley 
Chairman 


. . .  Gough 

Aberle 

Marcyse 


VIckers 

Manuel 

MinU 


Bennett 

Santas 

Seeley  . . . 


To  Stand  Witness 


The  Trial 

The  resignation  of  Professor  John  Seeley,  Chairman  of  the 
Sociology  Department,  is  a  tragic  loss  to  Brandeis.  It  is  a  loss 
felt  not  only  by  students,  but  by  his  department  as  well.  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  is  not  dissatisfied  with  his  colleagues,  his  students 
or  even  his  salary.    We  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  these  has 

caused  him  to  leave. 

Nor  can  we  view  his  resignation  as  the  result  of  personal 
grievances.  It  must  be  viewed  as  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of 
mounting  disputes  over  the  entire  issue  of  University  gover- 
nance. This  issue  is  neither  recent  nor  personal;  it  has  been 
present  as  a  corrosive  undercurrent  throughout  Brandeis  history. 

In  previous  issues  of  The  Justice  Professor  Seeley  has  pro- 
tested the  centralized  "edict  system"  of  University  administra- 
tion, the  economic  punishment  of  faculty  members,  particularly 
those  who  sought  due  process  in  the  Aberle  affair,  and  the  failure 
of  the   President   to   respond   to   petitions   put  through   proper 

channels. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a  man  of  conscience 
should  choose  to  resign.  This  is  not  the  first  time  —  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  last. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  the 
University:  the  new  buildings  and  big  names.  It  would  be  easy, 
but  dangerous  to  continue  to  substitute  concern  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  institution  for  concern  with  the  values  to  which  the 
institution  is  purportedly  dedicated. 

Professor  Seeley  refuses  to  remain  a  party  to  this  substi- 
tution. If  we  wish  to  stop  it,  if  Brandeis  is  to  become  a  great 
university,  there  must  he  greater  student  and  faculty  participa- 
tion in  the  governance  of  the  University. 

Dr  Sachar  has  often  promised  the  student  body  that  changes 
in  this  direction  will  come  in  "due  time."  The  time  is  long  over- 
due for  him  to  sit  down  with  representatives  of  the  University 
community  and  begin  concrete  planning  to  realize  this  goal. 

Dead  Soles 

The  recently  announced  ri.se  in  the  tost  of  reduced  price 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  tickets  was  an  unfortunate  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration. 

The  apparent  motive  for  the  action  was  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  University.  At  present,  the  reduced  prices  of  the 
tickets  are  made  possible  by  extensive  University  subsidy. 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  University  frugality,  we 
feel  that  transportf^tion  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity can  least  afford  to  be  frugal.  For  the  student  without 
an  automobile,  transportation  from  Brandeis  to  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge is  difficult  and  expensive.  This  year  the  lowered  price 
of  tickets  served  to  encourage  more  students  to  travel  off  campus 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Over  50,000  tickets  were  reportedly 
sold  this  year.  This  travel  played  an  integral  part  in  the  edu- 
cational and  social  life  of  the  campus.  We  fear  that  the  new 
fare  increases  return  Brandeis  to  its  former  state  of  extreme 
isolation. 

We  do  not  follow  the  rea.soning  that  prompted  the  decision 
to  use  the  Student  Activities  Fee  as  a  criterion  for  determining 
the  price  of  train  tickets.  No  SAF  money  goes  to  support  the 
ticket  subsidies,  and  it  is  preci.sely  those  students  who  do  not 
chooce  to  take  part  in  the  campus  social  life  who  are  in  most 
need  of  an  off-campus  outlet.  We  hope  that  the  addition  of  the 
SAF  clause  to  the  train  fare  raise  was  made  in  good  faith  and 
was  not  due  to  an  administration  attempt  to  lull  the  Student 
Council  into  acuuiescencc  and  acceptance  of  this  unfortunate 
increa£>c. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Sociology  Department,  con- 
cerning Dr.  Seeley' s  resigna- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Sociology 
has  had  a  series  of  exceptional 
Chairmen.  During  the  past 
five  years  the  Department  has 
grown  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  along  many 
lines.  Our  graduate  program 
now  competes  favorably  for 
students  with  the  best  programs 
in  the  country.  We  have  come 
to  stand  for  a  set  of  positions 
within  sociology  that  empha- 
size both  practical  and  theo- 
retical concerns  of  a  sort  fre- 
quently neglected  by  others.  As 
a  result  we  have  frequently 
found  ourselves  forced  to  pro- 
test conditions  at  Brandeis  and 
in  the  country  toward  which 
some  of  our  colleagues  may 
be  less  sensitive.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  relationship  be- 
tween our  political  and  profes- 
sional styles  as  sociologists  and 
our  sensitivity  to  injustice. 

During  the  period  when  Dr. 
Kurt  Wolff  and  then  Dr.  Mor- 
ris Schwartz  served  as  Chair- 
men, several  members  of  the 
Department  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  President.  Over 
the  years  we  have  acted  as  a 
Department,   with  the  help  of 


our  colleagues  on  the  faculty, 
to  try  to  remedy  the  punitive 
treatment  accorded  some  of  our 
colleagues. 

Under  the  Chairmanship  of 
John  R.  Seeley  during  the  cur- 
rent academic  year,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  faced  both  with 
a  continuation  of  earlier  in- 
equitable measures  and  with 
the  imposition  of  new  ones.  We 
carried  our  grievances  through 
all  proper  channels.  Since  the 
circumstances  were  such  as  to 
make  the  continuance  of  the 
Department's  academic  pro- 
gram extremely  difficult,  we 
felt  obligated  to  inform  those 
relevant  members  of  the  Bran- 
deis community  whose  fate 
was  tied  to  ours  about  our  situ- 
ation. 

Professor  Seeley  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  gentleman- 
ly and  sensible  fashion.  He 
found  very  quickly  that  good 
manners  and  good  sense  could 
not  prevail  in  the  present  situ- 
ation. He  was  forced  into  a 
position  in  which  he  could  no 
longer,  in  good  conscience,  con- 
tinue to  devote  himself  to  the 
activities  that  being  Chairman 
of  the  Brandeis  Sociology  De- 
partment involved. 

Seeley's  Chairmanship  has 
been    distinguished    by    excep- 


tionally energetic  pursuit  of 
justice  for  the  Department  and 
for  the  University.  Unfortu- 
nately this  pursuit  has  failed 
temporarily  and  both  the  De- 
partment and  Brandeis  are  the 
losers.  It  is  clear  to  his  col- 
leagues and  students  that  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  is  an  outstanding 
educator  and  a  dedicated  Chair- 
man. We  deplore  the  actions  of 
the  President  which  caused 
Seeley's  resignation. 

His  departure  following  on 
the  heels  of  so  many  unnece- 
ssary departures  last  year,  and 
indeed  every  year,  of  the  men 
who  constitute  the  educational 
environment  of  the  University 
is  a  loss  that  the  University 
and  the  Department  can  ill  af- 
ford. 

We  who  are  the  Department 
now  and  for  the  future  will 
continue  to  fight  for  the  educa- 
tional and  intellectual  goals  to 
which  we  are  committed.  We 
can  only  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  to  have  taught  along- 
side of  John  R.  Seeley,  and 
have  learned  a  vast  amount 
from  the  experience.  We  wish 
Jack  Seeley  well  as  he  carries 
forward  the  national  battle  for 
democratic  higher  education  in 
his  new  position  at  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions. 


The  Decline  of  Gen  Ed  S 


The  future  of  student  par- 
ticipation in  organizing  the 
General  Education  S  Lecture 
Series  is  currently  in  question 
following  the  refusal  of  current 
Gen  Ed  S  co-chairmen  Philip 
Kraft  '66  and  Richard  Temkin 
'66  to  appoint  successors  to 
their  posts. 

According  to  Mr.  Kraft,  it  is 
currently  impossible  for  him 
to  "fulfill  the  obligations  to  the 
student  body"  that  the  Gen  Ed 
S  chairman  owes  by  continu- 
ing student  participation,"  since 
"the  present  constitution  of  the 
program  does  not  live  up  to 
its  established  premises."  He 
blamed  this  decline  on  the  way 
in  which  this  year's  Gen  Ed  S 
program  was  set  up.  When  Mr. 
Kraft,  late  last  summer,  tried 
to  find  out  why  some  of  the  in- 
vitations had  not  been  sent,  he 
was  told  "unofficially"  that  Dr. 
Sachar  thought  that  several  of 
those  on  the  list  were  "not  of 
Gen  Ed  S  calibre."  Mr.  Kraft 
summarizes,  "the  point  is  that 
Dr.  Sachar  unilaterally  broke 
his  agreement  with  us  without 
even  bothering  to  tell  us  he  was 
doing  so.  He  simply  did  not 
send  the  invitations  out."  This 
resulted  in  a  late  renegotiation 
of  the  Gen  Ed  S  program,  with 
the  result  that  few  speakers 
could   be  presented,  and   that 


they  had  a  more  limited  ap- 
peal than  speakers  in  former 
years. 

There  follows  an  open  letter 
from  Temkin  and  Kraft  to  Dr. 
Sachar  about  the  affair: 

Dear  Dr.  Sachar: 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  since  our 
freshman  year  the  General  Ed- 
ucation S  Lecture  Series  has 
declined.  Our  main  incentive  in 
becoming  co-chairmen  was  the 
hope  of  revitalizing  this  series. 
Both  of  us  wanted  very  much 
to  undertake  the  initiative,  re- 
sponsibility, and  work  needed 
to  rebuild  the  program  so  that 
it  would  once  again  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  Bran- 
deis community. 

Working  towards  this  end,  a 
committee  representing  the 
student  body  prepared  a  list  of 
twenty-seven  people  who  they 
believed  would  appeal  to  the 
various  segments  within  the 
University.  We  submitted  this 
list  to  you  in  early  May  of  last 
year,  and  at  this  initial  meeting 
fifteen  potential  speakers  were 
agreed  upon.  This  was  done  in 
the  hope  that  early  invitations 
from  you  would  result  in  a  full 
and  balanced  program.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple were  never  invited,  the 
others  were  not  invited  until 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  and, 
in  the  end,  only  two  of  the 
original  twenty-seven  spoke 
here.  This  occurred  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  us  met  with 
you,  in  always  cordial  but  ap- 
parently fruitless  meetings, 
throughout  the  summer.  As  a 


result,  this  year's  General  Ed- 
ucation S  program  .suffered 
from  an  unusually  small  num- 
ber of  speakers  and  from  a  lim- 
iting one-sideness  of  appeal. 

We  do  not  dispute  your  right 
to  select  the  persons  who  ap- 
pear here  under  the  aegis  of 
General  Education  S.  We  are 
aware  that  it  has  been  your 
program  since  its  inception  and 
that  it  was  only  in  1962  that 
you  invited  students  to  take  a 
formal  part  in  its  operations. 
However,  it  soon  became  obvi- 
ous to  us  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  meaningful  part  to  play 
in  the  series,  we  were  little 
more  than  program  coordina- 
tors who  helped  Mrs.  Gilford 
arrange  the  mechanics  of  the 
speaker s'  visits  to  campus. 
While  we  considered  resigning 
at  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  that  would  have 
been  shirking  a  responsibility 
that  we  had  accepted.  Now,  in 
appointing  our  successors,  we 
have  a  further  responsibility, 
this  time  to  the  students  of 
Brandeis.  Given  the  current 
constraints  of  the  series,  we 
feel  that  the  facade  of  student 
participation  in  General  Educa- 
tion S  should  be  terminated, 
and  hence,  we  cannot,  in  good 
con.science,  appoint  anyone  to 
succeed  us. 

Thus  we  resign,  with  great 
regret,  leaving  no  successors, 
with  the  hope  that  someday 
students  will  have  a  more 
meaningful  role  to  play  in  the 
actual    administration    of    the 


'  "I 


Senior  Essay 

Consthmness 

Ry  FRANK  RLOCH  and  ALLEN  ZERKIN 

Every  year  there  is  a  Spring 
at  Brandeis.  Some  years  Spring 
lasts  for  three  weeks,  some 
years  for  four  weeks.  Spring 
means  final  exams,  a  day  at  the 
beach,  and  the  end  of  yet  an- 
other academic  year.  Some 
Seniors  witness  four  Springs  in 
Walt^m,  some  witness  five. 
This  is  our  fourth  and  last 
Spring,  we  will  get  our  diplo- 
mas and  our  Brandeis  careers 
will  be  over. 

Spring  is  a  convenient  time 
of  year  to  reflect  on  the  past. 
During  our  first  Spring  we  re- 
flected (not  necessarily  to- 
gether) about  transferring,  and 
returned  to  Brandeis.  During 
our  second  Spring,  through  no 
fault  of  our  own,  there  was 
little  time  for  reflection  and 
we  moved  off -campus  (not 
necessarily  together  ).  Our 
third  Spring  was  an  optimistic 
one  (together  at  last)  and  we 
were  confident  that  one  more 
Spring  would  be  sufficient  and 
we  would  be  able  to  look  back 
and  be  satisfied  .  .  .  our  careers 
would  have  come  to  an  end, 
and  Brandeis  would  continue 
on  its  way  toward  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  New 
Boston.  But  now  our  last 
Spring  has  arrived  and  we  are 
only  partly  satisfied.  Perhaps 
we  were  expecting  too  much. 


Senior  Essay 


Alas,  Poor  Brandeis 


program. 


Richard  Temkin 
PhUip  Kraft 


Status  Conscious 

Our  concern  is  not  with 
Brajideis'  ability  to  achieve 
"as  good  as  ...  "  status  or  even 
its  ability  to  achieve  "better 
than  ..."  status;  we  read  the 
Gazette  and  we  know  that  this 
'has  k>een  done.  What  does  con- 
cern us  is  the  fact  that  Bran- 
deis consistently  strives  to  be 
well-received  on  the  outside 
and  then  uses  that  success  as 
a  measure  of  the  University's 
true  worth.  We  realize  the  im- 
portance of  national  publicity 
and  even  the  validity  of  this 
evaluation.  In  failing  to  estab- 
lish an  Ideal  American  Uni- 
versity's University,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  might  well  be 
missing  a  good  chance  to  make 
Brandeis  unique. 

Brandeis'  uniqueness  is  not 
a  new  idea  and  has  been  dis- 
cussed time  and  time  again. 
Its  status  as  a  small  but  com- 
plete university  gives  it  much 
of  its  unique  character.  But 
the  form  of  singularity  we  en- 
visage can  only  be  realized  by 
building  on  the  already  unique 
foundation  with  the  tools  of 
University  Consciousness.  Uni- 
versity Consciousness  is  simply 
the  idea  that  each  of  the  three 
segments  of  the  University 
should  attempt  to  substitute  an 
overview  of  the  University  for 
traditionally  self  -  interested 
outlooks.  It  is  our  belief  that 
puch  an  atmosphere  would  give 
Brandeis  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come truly  oreat.  It  is  our  im- 
patience for  the  success  of  Uni- 
versity Consciousness  that  has 
left  us  only  partially  satisfied 
with  the  current  state  of  uni- 
versity government  at  Bran- 
deis. 

Think  Brandeis 

We  have  not  asked  for  equal 
decision-making  power  for  all 
three  segments  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  we  do  not  feel  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  Total  Comrnu- 
nity  Government  such  as  exists 
at  Antioch  College  would  not 
be  practical  or  even  desirable 
at  Brandeis.  The  strength  of 
University  Consciousness  does 
not  rely  on  equal  amounts  of 
power  but  rather  on  equal 
amounts  of  initiative,  concern 
and  sincerity. 

At  this  point  the  bulk  of  the 
initiative  comes  from  the  stu- 
dents and  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  this  was  our  pro- 
gram. In  return  for  our  initia- 
tive we  have  received  en- 
couraging responses  from  both 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents and  the  Office  of  the 
President.  Recently,  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  his  desire  to 
initiate  meaningful  discussions 
concerning    the    problems    of 


university  government  in  the 
fall.  Because  of  the  apparent 
sincerity  of  the  involved 
parties,  we  anticipate  signifi- 
cant reforms  before  the  end  of 
next  year. 

EPC  Is  Progress 

The  degree  to  which  Uni- 
versity Consciousness  has  been 
demonstrated  varies  with  the 
different  segments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Tlie  ultimate  success 
of  the  program,  however,  de- 
pends upon  equal  commitment 
by  all  sides.  Unfortunately,  the 
faculty  as  a  whole  has  demon- 
strated little  support.  The  Stu- 
dent-Faculty Educational  Pol- 
icies Committee  was  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  to  accept 
the  necessity  of  University 
Consciousness  in  general. 

It  is  surprising  that  students 
and  faculty  rarely  work  to- 
gether on  constructive  criti- 
cism and  problem  solving  at 
most  American  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  even  more 
surprising  that  while  students 
at  Brandeis  have  been  able  to 
work  in  an  atmosphere  of  mu- 
tual trust  and  concern  with 
the  Administration  they  have 
been  unable  to  reach  the 
faculty  and  involve  a  group 
that  should  be  considered  a 
close  ally. 

University  Consciousness  not 
only  provides  an  opportunity 
for  broad  interaction  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the 
decision-making  process  but 
should  also  provide  a  basis  for 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
state  of  Brandeis  in  general. 

Brandeis  will  irTdeed  be 
unique  when  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Univerbity  Com- 
munity can  perform  their 
functions  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion v.'ithin  a  frameAH'ork  of 
policy  they,  themselves,  helped 
create.  With  full  support,  this 
is  the  type  of  uniqueness  that 
can  lead  to  greatness. 


«<> 


'The  only  thing  man  has 
learned  from  history  is  that  he 
hasn't  learned  anything  from 
it.*'  (Hegel,  I  think) 

I  have  been  told  that  there 
will  be  a  revolution  on  campus 
next  year.  I  don't  believe  it. 

Even  if  Buildings  and 
Grounds  is  exposed  as  a  high- 
handed, shady-dealing  organ  of 
this  University,  if  professors 
(or  former  professors)  provide 
young  radicals  with  sworn 
statements  confirming  suspi- 
cions about  Dr.  Sachar's  occa- 
sional blatant  transgressions  of 
the  values  he  espouses  before 
the  High  Altar  of  the  National 
Women's  Committee,  if  Philip 
Driscoll  appoints  Mrs.  White, 
Associate  Dean  of  Students, 
even  if  all  these  bizarre  states 
of  affairs  intersect  the  temporal 
axis  next  September,  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  a  revolu- 
tion on  campus. 

Of  all  the  reasons  given  in 
all  the  articles  and  policy  state- 
ments supporting  this  lament- 
able prediction,  not  one  ex- 
plains things  so  well,  or  puts 
them  into  more  vivid  relief, 
than  the  simple  fact  that  most 
students  (particularly  at  our 
venerable  institution)  are  apa- 
thetic chickens. 

And  the  students  that  by 
some  natural  freak  are  not 
chicken,  are  invariably  dumb 
to  the  extreme. 


YPRES! 

lerman's  senior  essay 
excerpts 

EEp  eep.  EEp  eep.  EEEp, 
eep,  eep  eep  eep  eep  eep  eep 
eep  eep  epp  eep  eep  eep  eep. 
EEEppp  eeepppp  eeppe  eeek 
Eep  .  .  . 

EEp  eep,  EEp  eep  eep  .  .  . 


Ry  JEFF  COHEN 

This  year,  the  few  dumb, 
non-chicken  students  who  tried 
to  change  the  procedures,  fol- 
lowed in  faculty  co/itract  and 
tenure  decisions,  applauded  the 
formation  of  a  Faculty  Senate 
committee  that  purportedly 
was  set  up  to  reexamine  the 
questioned  procedures  and  ac- 
cept alternatives  that  members 
of  the  college  community  were 
requested  to  submit.  The  com- 
mittee asked  for  suggestions 
and  received  a  few;  depart- 
ments were  implored  to  meet 
and  discuss  the  question,  but 
most  ignored  the  plea.  In  a 
phrase,  the  committee's  work 
amounts  to  a  futile  failure. 

Though  part  of  the  blame 
undoubtedly  lies  with  the  com- 
mittee members  for  this  abys- 
mally poor  showing,  most  of 
the  blame  ought  to  be  shoveled 
on  to  the  dumb  students  who 
accepted  the  formation  of  the 
committee  as  an  adequate  ful- 
fillment of  their  demands  for 
reform. 

But  the  case  ^ould  not  be 
dropped  here:  we  must  moral- 
ize, i  e.  extract  a  hid<len  truth 
to  be  u.sed  by  future  genera- 
tions. Every  committee  that 
has  been  formed  as  a  result  of 
student  protest  over  various 
administrative  procedures  has 
wilted  and  shriveled  after  a 
burst  of  creative  energy  spent 
on  a  (f)rigid  structure.  I  could 
offer  to  willing  listeners  a 
host  of  reasons  for  these  im- 
potent probings.  but  Iheir  un- 
productivity  is  a  naked  fact. 
Most  prol>ablv  such  rommi11f-es 
are  necessarily  predoomed  to 
failure  by  the  nature  of  the 
univorsitv  power  structure. 

So  our  moral  is:  these  kind*; 
of  romwittees  do  not  work,  and 
probably  cnnnot  work.  And  our 
rorollirv  is:  commi**ees  like 
eandv  h^rs.  fewnorarilv  «af»«fv 
the   crving    child   —   and    that 


SCOPE 


* 

Innermost  Parts 


Last  summer  twenty  reason- 
ably excited  Brandeis  under- 
graduates spent  eleven  weeks 
doing  'civil  rights  work'  in  the 
area  of  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina. The  first  thing  we  dis- 
covered, besides  the  heat,  was 
that  our  months  of  prepara- 
tion and  planning  had  been  en- 
tirely useless  in  terms  of  what 
was  needed  for  the  summer  ex- 
perience. After  a  week's  orien- 
tation (brainwashing  for  some) 
in  Atlanta  at  the  expense  and 
with  the  best  wishes  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  SCLC,  we 
left  for  our  area  imbued  with 
a  passionate  commitment  to 
non  -  violence,  loving  our 
enemies,  and  understanding 
the  Southern  white  point  of 
view. 

When  we  reached  Columbia, 
we  were  met  by  our  local 
benefactors,  one  of  whom  had 
a  huge  white  1965  air-con- 
ditioned Cadillac.  For  some  it 
was  the  first  contact  with 
Negroes.  We  were  all  quite 
excited  by  this  time  about  our 
proposed  work,  but  Brandeis 
was  still  too  much  with  us. 
The  first  two  weeks  proved  the 
debilitating  influence  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  of  institutional 
education.  Because  we  were 
undergoing  a  new  experience, 
we  had  many  questions,  many 
doubt45,  and  many  fears.  How 
did  we  propose  to  solve  these 
problems?  Simply  by  di.scus- 
sion,  intellectualization,  theo- 
rizing. The  classroom  mental- 
ity enabled  us  to  have  almost 
two  weeks  straight  of  meetings 
and  talks.  We  did  learn  a 
great  deal  about  interpersonal 
dynamics  and  group  therapy. 

Some  of  us  protested  vigor- 
ously, but  the  inexorable  vice 
of  abstraction  .squashed  us.  By 
the  third  week  we  were  in  a 
much  worse  position  than  be- 
fore. Now  intellectual  precon- 
ceptions had  total  control  over 


the  functioning  of  the  person- 
ality. Field  work  proved  stim- 
ulating, cathartic,  and  almost 
paradisic;  some  of  the  intel- 
lectual opiate  wore  off  with 
time.  By  the  end  of  the  summer 
there  were  few  (but  some 
nevertheless)  who  approached 
the  Negro  with  the  attitude: 
you  are  a  Negro,  I  love  you 
because  1  love  all  people,  you 
are  equal  to  the  So«thern 
white,  and  I  don't  even  notice 
you  arc  Negro,  1  want  to  show 
you  how  to  register  to  vote,  I 
want  to  help  you,  love  me  be- 
cause I  am  a  person,  love  all 
your  Southern  white  brethren. 

I  almost  vomit  in  rereading 
the  last  sentence.  It  expresses 
so  much  that  is  horrible,  in- 
human, and  contrary  to  reality. 
Yet  it  was  real  and  is  real.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
individual,  because  nothing  is 
the  fault  of  anyone  anymore; 
everything  is  culturally  de- 
fined. Perhaps  some  blame 
could  be  attributed  to  SCLC, 
without  doubt  the  most  disor- 
ganized civil  rights  group  in 
existence.  This  year  there  is 
no  organized  SCOPE  program: 
thank  God.  SCOPE  was  in- 
credible. It  was  like  a  return 
to  the  womb;  there  were^pep 
talks,  parties,  barbeques,  and 
assorted  other  trivia.  But  dem- 
onstrations, peorwara.  acts 
which  were  outside  the  legal 
(white  supremacist)  frame- 
work? Tlie  mere  suggestion  of 
these  produced  threats  by 
SCLC  staff  to  send  you  back 
up  North. 

We  did  work  at  times,  how- 
ever; at  least  those  of  us  who 
were  in  the  two  adjacent 
counties.  Whenever  we  re- 
turned to  Columbia,  we  were 
sick.  Our  people  in  Columbia 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
on  vacation.  Besides  the  parties 
and  other  entertainment,  they 
would  work  from  alwut  ten  to 
about  six  with  an  hour  lunch 


Dill  Kornrich  ■ 

break.  In  the  evenijig  they  all 
wrote  letters  home  telling  how 
wonderful  their  summer  was. 
Or  else  there  were  more  meet- 
ings. 

The  summer  ended,  we  left 
many  friends  and  much  expe- 
rience behind.  And  about  5,000 
new  registered  voters,  a  boy's 
club,  a  few  youth  groups,  and 
some  law  suits  against  segre- 
gated institutions.  That  is  prog- 
ress, but  the  real  question  is 
progress  towards  what?  Con- 
formism,  illusion,  fantasy,  and 
social  absorption.  All  I  hope  is 
that  the  people  did  not  fall  for 
the  same  meaningless  phrases 
we  did  (they  are  only  words, 
not  even  symbols'):  love  thy 
neighbor  and  enemy,  non-vio- 
lence, and  equality  of  men. 
Freud  and  M  a  r  c  u  s  e  have 
shown  a  little  more  of  the 
truth.  One  must  hate  (for  a 
reason  perhaps),  one  must  be 
ag^gressive  and  violent,  one 
must  realise  that  all  opinions 
are  not  equal,  that  moralitv 
must  not  be  bargained  with.  It 
is  bad  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  society  as  a  whole. 

SNCC  has  recently  turned 
all-black.  Many  whites  decry 
this  shift  in  p<ilicy,  because  as 
King,  Young,  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  would  say:  how  can 
we  achieve  integration  by  seg- 
regating ourselves?  By  now  we 
should  understand  the  real 
question  and  Carmichael's 
answer  implicit  in  the  ques- 
tion: is  what  we  really  want 
integration  into  twentieth  cen- 
tury white  culture?  And  so 
Carmirhael  says^you  nil  go 
to  the  White  House  and  listen 
to  LB.T  lie  and  promise.  I'm 
going  to  help  my  people,  and 
maybe  when  I'm  done  I'll  in- 
vite IJ3,I  and  nil  his  white  so- 
ciety to  a  conference  at  my 
place  and  tenrh  them  how  to 
be  human  beings. 


Is  all  the  candy  bar  need  <•, 
because  in  a  very  short  time 
the  child  forgets  what  he  had 
been  crying  about.  If  wc  are 
not  children  we  should  threw 
away  such  candy  bars,  ami 
perhaps  take  a  nice  big  bita 
out  of  the  band  that  offered 
them  to  us. 

Though  students  ought  to 
work  for  institutionalized 
grievance  vents,  they  also 
ought  to  w  o  r  It  for  specific 
changes  in  rules  and  pro- 
cedures and  not  accept  com- 
promise (and  I'm  afraid,  com- 
promising) committees  pro- 
vided as  a  "means  for  orderly 
change"  which,  it  so  happens, 
never  happens.  Most  commit- 
tc?es  ought  to  be  taken  as  the 
scourge  of  student  reformers. 
Ove.-whelming  evidence  sug- 
gests t^iat  bad  faith  and /or 
lack  of  momentum  (most  fre- 
quently, I  suggest,  the  latter) 
convert  *'committeed"  reform 
movements  into  very  loose 
movements  indeed. 

n 

A  sage  (I  think  it  was 
Sachel)  once  said  that  order 
and  rationality  are  the  marks 
of  a  trivial  mind.  Therefore,  I 
will  jump  from  one  track  to 
another  without  breaking 
stride. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every 
senior  should  ask  herstlf  or 
himself  what  exactly  has  been 
gained  from  the  Brandeis  ex- 
perience, thereby  ex  post  f^cto 
an.^wering  the  question  wliy 
did  I  come  here?'  in  Urrns 
probably  as  trite  but  un- 
dcubtediy  more  intcrr-ting 
Dian  the  stock  personal  par- 
ental-social  pressure   reply 

Naturally  to  each  his  own 
answer,  but  I  wonder  how 
many  seniors  can  verbal;''*'  co- 
herent answers  worth  about 
$12  000? 

.Among  other  things  I  have 
'learned'  that  the  lan^^ible 
pr<Hiucts  of  our  culture  are  to 
be  enjoycKl  first,  and  then  per- 
l^aps  analyze-d  and  critiC'Z^'d. 
I  have  been  provided  during 
t'hese  last  four  years  with  the 
means  to  appreciate  and  dis- 
sect: a  certain  amcHint  of  «h>- 
phistication  i»;  required  for 
both  This  d<ve  loped  sensi- 
tivity has  an  aesthete  ring  to 
it,  but  is  unqueslionably  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  a  liberal  arts  ed- 
ucation 

Whether  a  Brandeis  educa- 
tion has  made  me  a  more  re- 
S[X>nsible  citizen,  ready  to  ac- 
cept and  fulfill  social,  political, 
and  economic  obligations  is 
currently  a  matter  of  internal 
dispute.  On  the  one  hand,  liv- 
ing off-campus  (which  is  really 
not  part  of  a  Brandeis  etiuca- 
tion)  forces  students  into  the 
real  world,  albeit  a  rather 
stilted  version  of  it.  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  running 
a  housetiold.  and  this  is  a  valu- 
able worthwhile  experience. 
Living  on  campus,  student*^  are 
responsible  for  bringing  tlieir 
linen  to  their  lookers  and  get- 
ting to  meals  on  time.  And 
that's  about  it  I  suppose  all  of 
this  makes  for  dynamic  social 
citizenship.  I  Ihink  it  is  plaus- 
ible to  argue  t)iat  living  on 
campus,  one  matures  socially 
in  spite  of  the  environment 
rather  than  btx-aust^  of  it  Liv- 
ing off  campus,  one  does  get 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  .i^ow 
up,  and  I  mean  nyovi  tlian 
havinj:  the  oppoitunity  1o  learn 
how  to  c<M>k 

As  a  result  of  four  years' 
hard  labor,  we  miKht  be  ready 
to  get  a  job.  attend  prote'^sional 
or  praduate  Sihool,  or  go  into 
the  army.  Th»  first,  third,  and 
fourth  alternatives  are  ik^u.illy 
possible  in  spifr  of  our  Br.in- 
deis  education  rather  than  be- 
cause of  it. 

1  ani  less  willing  to  fi^ht  in 
our  armies  now  th.m  1  was 
when  T  entered  Brandeis  I  am 
much  more  skeptical  alx>ut  our 
pt^litical  system  and  our  social 
instilutions  Whereas  Ix^fore  l 
mi^rht  have  W^n  willing  to 
phmj^e  into  the  social-eco- 
nomic political  maelstrom,  at 
present  all  I  am  willing  to  do 
is  extend  my  toe  to  see  how 
threatening    the    water    is 

What  is  the  value  of  a  liberal 
arts  education"  It's  no  easy 
question  to  answer. 
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Senior  Essay 


Cnuks  In  a  Gredm  Urn 


Graduation.  Commencement. 
Not  the  end,  but  the  beginning. 
We,  young  men  and  women, 
•re  setting  out  on  the  road  of 
life.  At  Brandeis  we  have 
worked  and  played,  had  our 
good  and  bad  moments.  But  we 
have  grown  —  and  we  have 
learned.  And  now  we  are  ready 
to  assume  responsibilities,  to 
assume  our  places  in  society, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  educa- 
tion that  we  have  acquired. 

Bullshit. 

This  is  the  pretty  picture 
that's  handed  to  every  gradu- 
ating class.  Past  and  future 
are  rosied  up,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  present  becomes  non-exist- 
ent. The  awesomeness  and  ter- 
ror of  this  moment  are  erased. 
It  would  be  nice  to  believe 
that  the  future  is  ours.  It 
would  also  be  dangerously 
naive.  Because  the  party's  over, 
the  game's  finished.  From  now 
on,  baby,  it's  for  real;  if  you 
think  this  has  been  rough,  you 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet. 
»^  The  college  years  are  game 
years,  during  which  we  may 
play  even  the  most  insane 
games— intellectual  and  emo- 
tional games.  But  games  don't 
have  consequences  —  and  this 
fact  has  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  The  result  is 
that  while  many  experience  the 
starkest  reality,  there  is  no 
sense  of  reality.  It  is  all  fan- 
tasy run  rampant.  There  is  not 
even  a  wall  to  bang  your  head 
against.  The  college  years 
should  be  the  time  when  the 
Student  can  test  himself  and 
his  abilities:  during  which  he, 
BO  to  speak,  "finds  himself." 
Sometimes  this  happens;  but 
more  often  the  opposite  is  the 
Pase — the  initial  subjectivity  is 
confirmed  and  accentuated.  All 
the  talent  which  could  be  used 
expressively  is  turned  in  upon 
itself. 

The  time  for  gfames  Is  over. 
But  some  try  to  continue  the 
games — in  graduate  school  or 
by  drifting  around  or  by  'opt- 
uig   out."   Some  tire  and   give 
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By  ALEX  NACHT 


*Cry|iiie' 


To  the  Editor; 

The  author  of  the  cryptic  ed- 
itorial last  week  on  the  relative 
need  of  a  full-time  psychiatrist 
either  has  a  chip  on  his  shoul- 
der or  is  ignorant  of  the  true 
situation.  What  is  so  *'funny" 
about  relieving  the  presures  on 
the  part-time  staff  to  help  stu- 
dents— who,  after  all,  are  peo- 
ple v/ith  problems  just  like 
anyone  else  —  in  particularly 
serious  trouble?  Moreover,  few 
people  would  disagree  that 
anyone  on  the  verge  of  suicide 
or  breakdown  is  entitled  to  the 
easiest  access  to  effective  help 
possible.  Therefore  I  fail  to  see 
the  *'irony"  in  the  appointment 
of  a  full-time  psychiatrist,  at 
Brandeis  or  anywhere  else. 

I  hope  that  editorializer  is 
more  thoughtful  and  mature 
thin  he  affected  in  last  week's 
issue. 

Julie  Swain  '67 


2c  Plain 

To  the  Editon 

Political  action  has  come  in- 
creasingly to  mean  —  or  to  be 
taken  as  meaning  —  influenc- 
ing an  administration  hier- 
archy. It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  we  must  be  administered, 
and  the  only  questions  are  how, 
by  whom,  and  to  what  end. 
This  attitude,  and  the  conse- 
quent political  fact,  removes 
control  of  one's  immediate 
community  (in  our  case,  the 
student  community)  far  from 
the  individual.  Any  proposal 
for  change  must  be  sent  out  of 
the  community,  to  a  centralized 
agency.  University  ad- 
ministration, corporation  ex- 
ecutive«  etc.)  and  then,  it  ttie 


up:  they  become  absorbed  or 
make  a  fetish  out  of  being 
turned  into  idiots.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  play  games  from  now 
on,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
not  your  own  game  that  you 
will  be  playing.  Person-al 
games  are  manipulated  to  serve 
the  established  reality.  And  be- 
cause individuals  are  confirmed 
in  their  irrational  subjectivity, 
the  possibilities  for  authentic 
(as  opposed  to  symptomatic) 
rebellion  are  cut  off. 

But  for  ourselves,  if  we  are 
to  survive,  and  if  we  are  to  do 
more  than  just  survive,  we 
must  answer  that  question.  We 
must  understand  where  we're 
at,  and  what  we've  been  thrown 
into  the  middle  of. 

Perhaps  never  more  than  to- 
day has  there  been  such  a  total 
break  between  the  generations. 
It  is  not  merely  that  our  par- 
ents* answers  are  useless;  they 
are  incomprehensible.  "Those 
answers  belon  gto  an  era  that, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
might  have  vanished  centuries 
ago. 

Each  generation  makes  a 
revolution  which  is  eventually 
routinized  and  which  is  even- 
tually remade  and  extended  by 
the  succeeding  generation.  That 
is,  each  generation  works  in 
terms  of  a  tradition  and  in 
terms  of  lines  set  down  by  the 
past.  We  have  no  past,  we  have 
nothing  to  extend.  Today  any- 
thing goes.  Working  without  a 
past  to  extend  and  without ' 
boundaries  to  measure  our-! 
selves  against  means  that  we 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  our- 
selves. If  this  generation  is 
adrift,  one  reason  is  that  it  has 
no  past.  It  has  to  make  itself, 
it  has  to  make  its  own  future. 
This  is  a  difficult  lesson:  no  one 
else  is  going  to  make  that  fu- 
ture for  us.  We  have  to  ac- 
quire a  consciousness  of  our 
uniqueness  and  of  our  potenti- 
alities, and  we  have  to  be  ruth- 
lessly realistic  about  the  prob- 
lems we  face  and  the  society 
that  we  live  in.  We  have  to 
learn,  among  other  things,  to 
cut  through  the  reality-mask- 
ing rhetoric  of  our  society  and 
of  our  "elders."    We  can  either 


throw  off  the  past  entirely,  or, 
more  ambitiously,  remake  the 
past  in  terms  of  the  future. 

All  the  forces  of  this  society 
are  mobilized  to  rob  us  of  any 
future.  I  mean  this  not  only  in 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  threat 
of  atomic  annihilation.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  suffocating  toler- 
ance which  absorbs*  protest, 
which  can  take  statements  and 
actions  that  have  been  paid  for 
in  blood  and  pain,  and  reduce 
them  to  comfortable  catch- 
words and  mediocrities.  I  am 
also  referring  to  that  ability  of 
the  affluent  society  to  make 
protest  seem  pointless.  "Oh 
come  now,  what  are  you  rebel- 
ling against?" — and  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  a  difficult 
one  to  formulate.  To  have  a  fu- 
ture before  one  means  to  be 
able  to  grow  and  to  develop 
oneself.  Adolescence  especially 
is  the  period  where  one  emerges 
from  childhood  solipsism  and 
finds  oneself  by  findmg  others. 
And  this  society  strikes  direct- 
ly at  youth  by  stifling  growth 
and  preventing  the  emergence 
of  and  from  self. 

Mere  blind  rebellion  is  insuf- 
ficient. It  becomes  a  cathartic, 
a  safety  valve  for  letting  off 
frustrations.  Aside  from  the 
immediate  shock  value,  this 
kind  of  rebellion  has  no  effect. 
We  have  seen  this  in  the  re- 
peated "crises"  at  Brandeis 
which  seem  to  dribble  out  with- 
out changing  anything. 

If  anything  is  to  be  learned, 
it  is  that  we  must  make  our- 
selves and  not  trust  anyone 
else.  A  group  can  only  realize 
itself  when  it  makes  itself  on 
its  own  terms  and  not  on  those 
of  the  opposition;  when  it  fights 
the  battle  on  its  own  terms  and 
not  through  any  "established 
channels."  Rebillion,  further- 
more, becomes  pointless  unless 
the  aims  are  clearly  understood 
and  unless  we  are  able  to  plan 
strategically  and  effectively  to 
obtain  our  goals.  If  the  four 
years  at  Brandeis  are  not  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  memory,  then  the  lesson 
must  be  learned:  We  must  be 
utterly  lucid  and  ruthless  in 
both  aims  and  means. 


Senior  If  ft«nf 


Shop  on  South  Street 


Paul  Solman 


I    do    not    understand    why 

Brandeis  is  a  good  place.  The 

administration  is  half  sucaryl, 

half  cyanide.    After    grappling 

with    it,    you    come    out    half 

nauseou*?,  half  dead.  The  fac- 
ulty is  for  the  most  part  boring. 
They  peddle  their  academic 
elixirs  in  the  medicine  show  of 
ideas.  They  spit  on  Dan  Ben- 
nett because  he  refuses  to  play 
their  game.  When  they  finally 
get  hit,  en  masse,  they  rally 
the  students  to  their  defense 
and  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  students  "have  become 
aware"  of  the  authoritarian  na- 
ture of  the  university,  when  in 
fact  the  students  have  been 
pointing  this  out  for  years,  and 
it  is  the  faculty  who  have  just 
been  kicked  into  consciousness. 
They  toy  with  grades,  as  if  it 
makes  one  goddamn  bit  of  dif- 
ference whether  or  not  a  stu- 
dent's record  accurately  re- 
flects his  performance.  To  be 
righteous  about  failing  a  stu- 
dent who  has  in  fact  done  the 
required  work  for  a  course  is 
the  sign  of  the  apotheosis  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  education.  Ray  Ginger 
go  home. 

The  students  are  here  for 
B.A.s  We  read  trots,  take  guts, 
are  out  for  grades,  cram  for  fi- 
nals. If  the  system  calls  for 
this,  we  are  fully  culpable  for 
having  put  up  with  the  system. 
And  those  who  read  texts  in 
the  original,  steer  a  slalom  run 
of  tough  courses,  and  study  ev- 
ery night  so  as  to  avoid  the  fi- 
nals rush — have  you  ever  seen 
one  of  them  receive  a  C?  I 
did.  The  student  was  nearly  in 
tears,  and  spent  hours  brow- 
beating the  professor  into  rais- 
ing his  grade.  He  came  out  of 
the  office  with  a  B — ,  given, 
I'm  sure,  because  the  professor 
saw  how  much  it  meant  to  him. 
And  besides  the  fact  that  these 
kids  are  ridiculously  serious 
about  the  whole  thing,  they  are 
insufferably  dull. 

There  is,  thank  God,  another 
Brandeis.  It  permeates  the 
snack  bar  and  the  library 
smoking   rooms,   the   gym   and 


the  pond  in  Hamilton.  It  is 
where  you  have  fun  and  meet 
people  and  talk  about  things. 
And  it  is  the  process  of  enlight« 
enment,  for  after  you  have 
wandered  through  it  for  a 
while  and  befriended  its  den- 
izens, you  will  know  just  how 
screwed  up  the  regular  Bran- 
deis is.  You  will  stand  aghast 
at  the  thought  of  ever  having 
sacrificed  prime  sun  time  for  a 
Bio  Sci  lecture.  Your  head  will 
reel  with  the  recollection  that 
you  put  in  a  week  on  the  Eng- 
lish Comp  term  paper.  Your 
mind  will  boggle  when  you  re- 
member that  you  used  to  think 
President  Sachar  was  looking 
after  your  own  best  interests, 
that  Dean  Morrissey  was  really 
a  go-between  who  spoke,  with 
authority,  on  the  students'  be- 
half, and  that  you  ever  doubted 
for  a  minute  that  the  snack 
bar  ladies  were  your  best 
friends  on  campus.  You  will 
begin  to  integrate  the  disparate 
images  of  your  Brandeis  past: 
a  graduate  student  proctor 
wresting  a  final  exam  away 
from  a  still-writing  student 
while  others  were  still  writing, 
unmolested,  in  other  parts  of 
the  hall;  the  President  neglect- 
ing to  recognize  anyone  sitting 
in  a  certain  section  of  a  stu- 
dent leader  gathering,  because 
someone  from  that  section  led 
off  with  a  question  he  didn't 
like;  stealing  from  the  library; 
being  turned  away  from  a  con- 
cert by  fellow  students  because 
of  the  dress  regulations  they 
themselves  had  imposed. 

You  put  it  all  together,  and 
you  have  the  profound  realiza- 
tion which  the  other  Brandeis 
leads  you  to:  Brandeis  is  a 
place  you  go  in  order  to  keep 
avoiding  making  a  living;  oth- 
erwise, it's  just  like  every- 
where else,  except,  it  teaches 
you  what  it  is.  It's  like  a 
haunted  house.  An  inexplic- 
able spirit  hangs  over  it. 

The  message  is  the  crucial 
one.  And  we  don't  have  to  go 
to  Vietnam  to  learn  it.  We  can 
be  one  up,  like  Joseph  Heller, 
right  here  in  Waltham,  if  we 
refuse  to  stick  to  it. 


Letters  to  the  Editors 


proposal  is  accepted,  it  comes 
back  into  the  community  as  an 
alien  intrusion.  In  short,  we 
cannot  do  anything  for  our- 
selves; we  can  only  ask  others 
(or  force  them)  to  do  things  for 
us.  In  either  case  the  effective 
agent  is  external;  decision- 
making is  alienated  from  the 
actual  groups  who  live  and 
work  together  in  our  society. 
Every  sphere  of  life  is  increas- 
ingly part  of  someone's  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction. 

The  result  is  a  separation  of 
thought  and  action.  Education 
in  the  administered  University 
is  relevant  only  to  one's  intel- 
lectual discipline  —  not  to  the 
conduct  of  one's  joint  affairs 
with  others  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  rf>Cx^ntly  that  several  girls 
in  a  Br  mdeis  dorm  got  to- 
gether and  started  a  typing 
class  for  themselves.  This  was 
a  profoundly  revolutionary  act 
— ^and  I  mean  this  seriously  It 
demonstrates  a  connection  be- 
tween thought  and  action 
which  is  virtually  obsolete  in 
our  society.  Had  it  been  a  less 
trivial  case,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  run  up  against 
somebody's  regulations  about 
.9omething,  and  they  would 
have  experienced  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  such  thought- 
and-action  is  discouraged  and 
weeded  out.  They  would  have 
discovered  that  almost  any  act, 
which  is  not  part  of  some 
routinized  and  administered 
pattern  of  behavior  is  "illegal" 
in  some  sense.  Or  perhaps  they 
would  have  only  been  forced 
to  shape  their  act  into  some 
mold — form  a  typing  club,  for 
example. 

Eventually,  people  learn  to 
.stick  with  the  "safe"  routin- 
ized behavior,  and  Io.se  the 
ability  to  think  of  alternatives 
as  meaningful,  as  something 
that  people  MA  do.  For  this 


reason  I  was  not  terribly  sur- 
prised when  "FUB"  received 
only  about  20  course  sugges- 
tions from  the  entire  student 
body.  (Two  friends  and  I  then 
added  24  more,  in  hopes  that 
seeing  the  possibilities  would 
arouse  interest.)  Similarly,  it 
is  disappointing  but  not  sur- 
prising that,  thus  far,  Speakers' 
Forum  has  been  used  only 
once.  The  thought  of  printing 
one's  own  propaganda,  not 
through  some  "routine"  me- 
dium such  as  the  Justice,  but 
as  one's  own  act — it  boggles 
the  mind. 

The  idea  behind  FUB, 
Speakers'  Forum,  and  the  un- 
titled "reform  movement"  is 
this:  The  real  meaning  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  (if  there 
is  to  be  such)  must  necessarily 
be  on  a  personal,  experiential 
level.  Electing  a  ruler  is  not 
freedom;  that  typing  class  is. 
The  notion  of  the  possibility  of 
individual  action  which  will 
effect  a  desired  change  in  the 
immediate  community  in  which 
one  lives  and  works — this  is 
the  essential  thing  A  boggled 
mind  —  this  is  the  enemy.  Mass 
democracy  is  no  democracy  at 
all,  because  individual  thought 
and  action  are  meaningless. 
The  experience  of  democracy 
can  only  come  about,  and  is 
only  meaningful,  i  n  shaping, 
together  and  by  reason,  the 
conditions  of  one's  daily  ex- 
perience. At  least  this  should 
be  po.ssible  in  the  University. 
Instead,  we  are  dominated  by 
bureaucracy,  which  is  the  po- 
lar antithesis  of  participa- 
tory democracy.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, must  an  examination  be 
"something  given  by  the  regis- 
trar in  an  examination  room 
on  the  appointed  date?" — to 
quote  Mr.  Duhig  speaking  to 
one  of  my  professors,  who 
wanted  to  do  something  else. 


Democracy  on  a  larger  scale, 
in  the  city  or  nation,  is  impos- 
sible without  the  precondition 
of  the  experience  of  democracy 
on  an  immediate  level,  as  a 
way  of  conducting  one's  joint 
affairs  with  others. 

The  University  is,  for  his- 
torical and  cultural  reasons, 
the  logical  place  to  start  a 
genuine  participatory  democ- 
racy. It,  more  than  any  other 
institution,  cannot  afford  to  be- 
come too  complicated  for  de- 
mocracy, as  President  Sachar 
said  Brandeis  has  'oecome.  The 
rest  cf  society  will  train  us  to 
become  bureaucratic  function- 
aries, equating  maturity  with 
obedience.  It  is  the  proper  task 
of  the  University  to  provide 
the  experience  of  democracy 
which  will  at  least  make  us 
aware  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive. 

Bob  Penny,  '66 


Free  Uiiiver«liy 

To  the  Editor: 

May  I  point  out,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Mark  Horowitz  '68  and 
others  similarly  confused  (cf. 
"Free  University  Project 
Draws  Student  Support" — May 
17,  1966,  Justice)  that  the  "ad- 
ministration" does  not  ordinar- 
ily "offer  courses."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Horowitz  had  in  mind  persuad- 
ing the  President,  the  Deans, 
and  other  staff  personnel  to  en- 
ter into  competition  with  the 
Faculty,  who  give  all  the 
courses  presently  offered  at 
Brandeis.  But  it  is  more  likely 
tliat  Mr.  Horowitz  reveals,  in 
his  way  of  putting  it,  that  he 
thinks  the  decision  to  offer  new 
courses  is  made  by  the  Admin- 
istration. Let  us  rejoice.  This 
is  not  so,  except  insofar  as  it 
may  be  required  to  have  new 
members    of   Tlie    Faculty    on 


hand  to  teach  new  courses, 
which  would  require  the  acqui- 
escence, but  not  the  initiative, 
of  the  administration.  The 
present  faculty  is  quite  free  to 
drop  courses  it  now  offers  and 
add  new  ones,  and  it  regularly 
does  so  without  the  slightest 
interference  by  the  administra- 
tion. If  Mr.  Horowitz  wants 
Brandeis  University  to  offer 
courses  it  does  not  now  offer, 
he  should  direct  his  efforts  to 
the  faculty. 

If  there  are  meritorious  ideas, 
they  are  likely  to  be  heard 
sympathetically.  There  is  little 
resistance  to  the  introduction 
of  new  courses  that  I  am  aware 
of.  Some  of  those  courses  sug- 
gested in  the  Justice  story  seem 
good  enough  to  warrant  con- 
sideration. But  why  not  at- 
tempt to  persuade  the  Univer- 
sity, Brandeis  University — The 
Faculty — to  offer  these  and 
others  you  would  like  to  have? 
If  the  proposal  has  merit,  re- 
sistance will  arise  only  if  no 
member  of  the  faculty  is  avail- 
able to  teach  such  a  course,  and 
that  would  be  an  obstacle  for 
the  "Free  University"  as  well. 

Under  the  circumstances 
which  obtain  at  Brandeis,  per- 
haps as  contrasted,  say  with 
California,  I  cannot  see  any 
need  to  devote  effort  to  organ- 
izing a  parallel  university,  un- 
less there  is  intended  some 
gesture,  such  as  demonstrating 
student  criticism  and  independ- 
ence of  the  administration.  A 
simpler  explanation,  however, 
would  be  that  serious  univer- 
sity students  of  1966  have 
found  a  new  fad  and  are  demon- 
strating how  imitative  they  can 
be.  Give  it  another  thought, 
Mr.  Horowitz. 

R.  S.  Weckstein, 

Chairman, 

Department  of  Economiof 
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Dean  of  Faculty  Joachim 
Gaehde  (above)  and  Faculty  Sen- 
ate Chairman  I.  Milton  Sacks 
(below). 


gC£//if/  Gets  Half 
\Salan/  Demand 

By  ALISON  BRAGER 

tThe  Board  of  Trustees  and  President   Marver 
jstein  have  decided  upon  an  increase  of  4%  in 

fculty  salaries   for   next    year,   half   of   the    8% 

fcrease  requested    by   the    Faculty    Senate    in  a 

iblution  unanimously  passed  earlier  this  year. 

^The  Faculty  Senate  request  for  an  8%  increase 

ft  "legitimate  wage  demand,"  according  to  Prof. 

iMilton  Sacks,  Politics,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
ite.  Sacks  added  that  there  is  a  "lively  sense  of 
itisfaction  among  the   Faculty"  with  the  4% 

icrease. 

Cost  of  Living 

^The  8%  increase  decided  upon  by  the  faculty 

Iccts  the    7%   cost   of   living 

fecrcase  in  the  Boston  area  this 

It  is  also  based  on  faculty 

DDcern    about     the    fact    that 

indeis    faculty    salaries    have 

en  ranked    in    50th   position 

itionwide   for   '7 1 -'7 2   by    the 

lUP  (American  Association  of 

Jniversity   Professors),  a   sharp 

irop   from    23rd     position    in 

7C-'71.  Brandeis'  ranking  is  ex- 

jjiected  to  be  even  lower  tliis  year 

[doe   to    last    year's    freeze    on 

[rnior  faculty  salaries.  According 

lo  Sacks,    the    faculty    is    con- 

emed  about  the  problem  of 
[losing  senior  professors  to  better 
[offers  elsewhere. 

Gaehde  said  that  the  problem 

losing  professors  is  a  possible 

tensequence  of  the  4%  increase, 

[tut  he   added    that    there   is  a 

''definite  crunch  on  our  profes- 

flicn     nationwide."     Although 

Ite  universities  are  still  able  lo 
Dffer  high  salaries,  small  private 
linstitutions  with  which  Brandeis 

)mpetes  are    having    ^ht»    same 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 

[Faculty  Establishes 

nr. 

[Independent  Majors 

\  A  proposal  to  establish  indepcnclent  concentrations  was 
ven    its    second    reading   and    approved    at    the    faculty 

iTieeting  last  Thursday. 

According  to  the  proposal,  a  student  may  now  choose 
'a  program   of  academic  work   that  cannot  be  pursued 

adequately  within  existing  departmental  programs."  This 

program  will  be  a  fully  ac- 
credited concentration  for  those 
interested   in  fields  too  specific 


FF 


iStu  dents 
"Resisted 

'*■  I 

iAt  Brandeis 

Brandeis  students  apparently 
resisted  the  nationwide  meat 
boycott  in  March,  according  to 
Director  of  bood  Services  Larry 
Jeffrey,  who  reported  that  most 
meat  consumption  was  largely 
unaffected. 

The  only  marked  effect  of 
the  boycott  was  in  the  Pacully 
||.  Center.  Jeffrey  said  roast  beef 
consumption  in  the  Center 
dropped  so  drastically  that  he 
has  taken  it  off  the  menu.  Nor- 
mally, the  l-'aculty  Center  serves 
about  18  portions  of  roast  beef 
daily;  however,  Jeffrey  reported 
consumption  down  to  two  serv- 
ings and  this  pattern  continued 
for  three  days  until  roast  beef 
was  taken  off  the  menu. 

Although  meat  sandwich  sales 
were  down  a  bit.  Jack  Murphy, 
Assistant  Manager  of  Usdan 
Cafeteria  saiti  that  "charburgers 
arc  not  down  at  all."  lie  did  find 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


to  be  adequately  pursued  within 
present  departmental  structure, 
or  interdisciplinary  fields  vviiich 
have  too  much  overlap  to  be 
competently  handled  by  one 
department. 

A  student's  proposal  to  devise 
his  own  concentration  will  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
who  will  supervise  the  program, 
lie  will  review  the  petition  and 
submit  it  with  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Standing  for  final  action. 

According  to  the  proposal 
adopted  by  the  faculty,  a  stu- 
dent's petition  should  comprise 
a  "description  of  the  proposed 
program  and  a  rationale  for  its 
adoption."  JV  petition  will  re- 
quire the  support  of  at  least  two 
departments.  One  member  from 
each  supporting  department  will 
be  chosen  to  comprise  a  respon- 
sible Committee  of  Concentra- 
{\on. 

The  independent  concentra- 
tion programs  will  be  limited  to 
about  .^0  students.  Because  it  is 
an  experimental  measure,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


University  Presiden 
month  discussing  the 
World  Coalition.  (Phot 


t  Marver  Bernstein  at  a  press  conference  last 
take-over  of  Bernstein-Marcus  by  the  Third 
o  by  Jerry  Ward) 


Folio  wine     a      re- 
election    in   the  disputed 
Freshmen  Senatorial  con- 
test,   the    results   of    the 
Student  Council  elections 
are  now  final.  According 
to  Council  President  Alan 
Rosenberg    '74,    the    top 
four    candidates    in   both 
elections  were  the  same. 
He    said    the    re-election 
was    called    for    because 
there    were   some    minor 
inconsistencies    in    ballot 
counts.  The  newly  elect- 
ed Senate  is  as  follows: 
Senior  Senators 
Sue  Cjoldberg 
!5rucc  Stark 
Susan  Brown 
John  Plugis 

Junior  Senators 
Jim  Feigenbaum 
Larry  Samuels 
Lorri  Weinstein 
Jim  DiNatale  ^ 

Sophomore  Senators 
Stan  Bulua 
Zak  Cicrut 
Barbara  Consolo/io 
Katby  Phillips 


There  will  be  a  tlemon- 
.stration  at  Boston  I'niversity 
tomorrow  morning  to  protest 
the  presence  of  Marine  recruit- 
ers on  the  BU  campus.  The 
demonstration  will  begin  at 
S  30  AM  on  Bay  State  Road, 
and  the  organizers  invitr  all 
interested  Boston-area  res- 
idents to  attend. 


University  Ponders 
Disciplinary  Action 

By  DAVID  KLIBANER 

Disciplinary  actions  are  being  taken  against  an 
undisclosed  number  of  students  who  participated  in  last 
month's  occupation  of  the  Bernstein-Marcus  administra- 
tion building  by  the  Third  World  Coalition,  according  to 
Dean  of  Students  Robert  Szulkin. 

Szulkin  refused  to  reveal  what  action  will  be  taken  and 
how  many  students  are  involved.  Disciplinary  measures 
could  range  from  "severance  to  a  mild  censure",  Szulkin 
said. 

Five  students  are  apparently  involved  in  the  disciplinary 
process,  according  to  several  sources.  The  students  to  be 

disciplined  are  all  influential 
member  of  the  Coalition.  Four 
of  the  students  are  Latino,  one 
source  said;  the  fifth  is  reported 
to  be  Afro-American.  The  discip- 
Unary  measures  taken  by  the 
University  will  probably  be 
probation,  and  possibly  suspen- 
sion, the  sources  said. 

University  President  Marver 
Bernstein  said  that  all  discipli- 
nary measures  will  be  in  accord 
with  University  policy.  .The 
actions  are  directed  solely  at 
identified  students  who  illegally 
occupied  the  building  and  re- 
fused to  leave,  he  added. 

The  University's  position  in 
regard  to  the  Third  World  Coali- 
tion's seven  demands  remains 
the  same,  Bernstein  indicated. 
The  "dollar  amount  of  money  is 
set,"    he   said.    Negotiations  are 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 

Final  Study  Cards 
Due  This  IVIonth 

ByKATHlEABRAMS 

In  a  departure  from  previous  years  students  must  file 
final  study  cards  for  Fall,  1073,  courses  this  month,  and  a 
one  week  add/drop  period  has  been  substituted  for  the 
former  two-week  "shopping  period"  in  September. 

When  they  arrive  next  semester,  students  will  receive  a 
list  of  the  courses  they  registered  for  and  the  finalized 
course  offerings.  Spring  registration  will  take  place  in 
November;  ne.xt  May  students  will  register  for  the  entire 
academic  year  1974-75. 

Members    of    the    class    of    '76    must    also   declare   a 

concentration  this  spring.  Freshman  Class  Advisor  Brian 
Marcus  said.  Fach  department 
will  hold  a  freshman  concentra- 
tion meeting  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  their  requirements. 
I'reshmeii  will  file  a  concentra- 
tion enrollment  form  with  the 
student  advising  cliairman  of  the 
department,  who  will  assign 
them  an  advisor.  Final  study 
cards  will  be  signed  after  con- 
sultation with  the  students'  new 
advisor. 

Reasons 

The  decision  to  implement 
spring  registration  was  an- 
nounced on  March  30,  by  Dean 
of  Faculty  Joachim  Gaehde  in  a 
memorandum  to  department 
chairmen. 

Gaehde  cited  "inability  to 
predict  class  si/es  with  reason- 
able confiilence"  as  the  major 
factor  in  the  decision.  The 
memorandum  continues,  "Based 
on  a  study  by  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  .Ad  Hoc  Committee 
o\\  Registration,  we  are  .  .  . 
taking  steps  towards  a  more  ef- 
fective registration." 

Registrar  Charles  Thomsen 
said,  "the  taculty  has  a  need  to 
know  more  precisely  the  number 

(Continued  on  Page  H) 


The  following  positions  are 
available  in  next  year's  stu- 
dent government: 

Academics  Committee 
Chairman 

Residence  Committee 
Chairman 

EPC  (4  positions) 

Director  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion (paying) 

Food  Services  Committee 
Chairman 

Health  Services  Committee 
Chairman 

Athletics  and  Social  Af- 
fairs (in  terms  of  Environ- 
ment) 

Tavern  Governing  Board 
(4  positions) 

Student  Directory  (editor) 

Student  Judiciary  (5  posi- 
tions) 

Entertainment  Committee 
Chairman 

Film  Committee  Chairman 
Anyone  interested  in  these 
positions  contact  the  Student 
Senate  Office  in  I'sdan  or 
Brandon  Phillips  at  ext.  165, 
166,  167.  by  Sunday,  May  6 
at  8  PM. 
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The  Student  Senate,  not  wishing  to  buck  general 
University  trends,  has  a  budget  problem.  Its  request  for  a 
mandatory  Student  Activities  Fee  backed  by  the  authority 
of  the  University*  was  refused  some  time  ago,  leaving  the 
Senate  the  job  of  raising  enough  money  under  a  voluntary 
fee  to  fund  clubs,  the  student  directory  and  a  stimulating 
program  of  entertainment.       .  ,      • 

The  Justice  and  WBRS,  however,  cannot  be  adequately 
funded  through  a  voluntary  fee,  nor  ought  they  be 
r.:stricted  from  their  current  circulation  to  the  entire 
Brandeis  community.The  Senate  has  requested  that  the 
University  lend  its  authority  to  a  mandatory  seven  dollar 
fee  to  fund  The  Justice  and  WBRS,  which  President 
Bernstein  is  now  considering.  We  urge  his  approval  on  both 
ideological  and  pragmatic  grounds. 

The  availability  of  entertainment  and  the  student 
directory  can  be  regulated  by  the  SAF.  As  proven  last  fall, 
neither  The  Justice  nor  WBRS  can  function  on  a  limited 
basis.  WBRS  is  available  to  any  student  with  an  FM  radio; 
be  he  SAF  or  non-SAF.  The  Justice,  funded  in  part  by  its 
advertising  income,  publishes  inexpensively  at  a  bulk  rate. 
Fewer  copies  would  demand  equal  or  greater  expense. 
Distribution  to  a  limited  number  of  students  is  expensive 
and  ineffective. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  pragmatic  difficulties  of 
limited  media  availability  is  ^he  question  of  public  service. 
Campus  media  should  exist,  independently  and  within 
reach  of  students,  faculty,  and  administration.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Brandeis  community  have  a  right  to  free  access 
to  information,  just  as  WBRS  arid  The  Justice  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  all  information  that  is  available 
and  relevant.  The  media  serve  as  the  only  vehicles  of 
communication  to  the  entire  University. 

We  have  heard  that  the  University's  reluctance  to 
sponsor  the  fee  is  based  primarily  on  unwillingness  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  content  of  The  Justice.  Yet 
the  University  donated  $1 ,000  to  The  Justice  this  spring  to 
enable  continued  publishing,  no  strings  attached.  Why  the 
sudden  fear?  The  Student  Senate  has  funded  The  Justice 
and  WBRS  since  their  founding,  and  at  no  time  has  it  been 
answerable  for  the  organizations'  conduct.  The  University 
should  not  feel  that  it  would  be  assuming  this  unprece- 
dented responsibility.  In  fact,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organizations  would  be  lost  were  they  held  accountable  to 
any  power,  especially  one  of  non-student  origin. 


Search  Mission 


Brandeis '  Watergate? 


By  PHILIP 

Editor's  Note:  Philip  Slater  was  chairman  of  the 
Brandeis  Sociology  department  until  1971. 

While  the  issue  is  an  old  one,  unknown  to  or 
forgotten  by  most  Brandeis  students  now  on 
campus,  I  thought  the  foUowikig  collection  of 
documents  might  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
The  Justice.  They  are  culled  from  my  personal 
collection  of  faculty  and  administration  mem- 
oranda, retained  partly  as  case  examples  of  the 
psychopathology  of  everyday  life  in  bureau- 
cratic institutions,  but  primarily,  it  must  be 
confessed,  for  their  excruciating  comic  effect 
when  read  aloud. 

The  material  that  follows,  however,  is  not 
particularly  humorous.  It  merely  illustrates  the 
fact  that  men  in  positions  of  power  are  auto- 
matic and  compulsive  prevaricators  -  not 
through  any  defect  in  character,  other  than 
ambition,  but  because  this  kind  of  behavior  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  such  positions. 
This  is  well-known,  but  nonetheless  needs 
reemphasis,  since  people  who  spend  the  bulk  of 
their  daily  hfe  in  non-paranoid  relationships 
have  difficulty  identifying  with  bureaucrats  and 
professionals,  and  find  it  hard  to  imagine 
someone  making  public  protestations  the  falsity 
of  which  can  so  easily  be  revealed. 

The  first  document  is  a  statement  by  a 
student,  Bruce  Havumaki,  dated  October  8, 
1970: 

Around  8:50  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  25  I 
was  walking  up  the  hill  by  the  wall  along 
Pearlman.  I  saw  a  man  with  a  flashlight  looking 
around  in  the  upstairs  hall.  He  stopped  at  a 
door,  went  in,  and  turned  on  the  light.  I  went 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  building.  A 
security  car  was  parked  in  the  road.  I  sat  down 
between  Brown  and  Pearlman  on  the  grass  by  a 
tree.  There  I  had  a  clear  view  through  the 
partially  opened  Venetian  blinds  of  the  office  of 
Charlie  Berber  and  Neil  Friedman.  The  man 
wore  a  blue  uniform  and  club.  He  opened 
drawers  and  took  things  out  of  Neil  Friedman's 
desk  (the  one  on  my  left.) 

Five  or  ten  minutes  later  another  security  car 
drove  up  and  parked  by  the  other  car.  The 
^river,  also  in  uniform,  got  out  and  walked  to 
the  door.  (Albion,  my  dog,  barked.)  He  unlock- 
ed the  upstairs  door  and  went  in.  He  came  into 


SLATER 

the  office  and  spoke  to  the  other.  The  second] 
officer  sat  down  at  Charlie  Berber's  desk  andl 
searched  through  it,  reading  papers,  thumbing] 
through  notebooks,  etc. 
I  went  to  the  library  to  call  Charlie  or  Neil  but" 
neither  was  in.  At  about  9:20  when  1  came  out' 
of  the  library  the  security  cars  were  still  there, 
and  the  lights  in  the  office  were  still  on.  A  few^ 
minutes  later  when  I  came  by  Pearlman  again,, 
they  were  gone. 

''President  Schottland 
has  informed  us  that  .  . . 
he  could  find  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  any  desk 
was  searched.^^ 

As  Chairman  of  the  Sociology  Department  I 
had  already  protested  this  incident  (which  was 
independently  witnessed  by  at  least  one  other 
student)  to  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate, 
Stephan  Berko,  on  Sept.  29,  1970.  He  replied 
on  November  25,  1970,  saying  that  "we  have 
raised  this  issue  with  President  Schottland,  who 
states  that  according  to  his  information  no  such 
search  was  undertaken."  Berko  asked  for  more 
data,  and  on  Dec.  1 1  1  sent  him  a  memo  and 
Havumaki's  statement.  On  Feb.  17,  nothing 
having  happened,  I  pressed  Berko  for  a  re- 
sponse. On  April  16,  1971  1  received  from  him 
the  following  memo: 

Please  forgive  me  for  being  so  late  in  informing, 
you  about  the  outcome  of  my  investigation 
regarding  the  alleged  office  search  of  the  offices 
of  Drs.  Friedman  and  Derber. 
As  I  have  mentioned  to  you  over  the  telephone 
soon  after  we  received  your  memo  regarding 
this  matter,  the  Senate  Council  made  a  strong 
presentation  to  President  Schottland  asking  him 
to  look  into  this  matter.  President  Schottland 
has  informed  us  that  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion carried  out  by  the  Administration,  he 
could  find  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  any 
desk  was  searched. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Izenberg 


To  the  Editor: 

The  news  that  Professor 
Gerald  Izenberg  in  the  History 
of  Ideas  Department  has  a  very 
poor  chance  of  receiving  tenure 
(Dean  of  Faculty  Gaehde  told 
Allen  Blankenheimer,  a  graduate 
student  in  the  department,  that 
things  don't  look  very  good  for 
Professor  Izenberg),  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  me.* 

It  is  said  that  he  will  not 
receive  tenure  (that  he  will  be 
forced  to  leave  Brandeis  after 
next  year)  because  he  has  not 
yet   published  a  book.  He  has, 


however,  completed  most  of  the 
manuscript  of  a  major  work  he 
has  been  working  on  for  a  long 
time. 

One  might  expect  that  since 
Professor  Izenberg's  book  will  be 
published  during  the  next  aca- 
demic year,  the  committee  that 
will  make  the  tenure  decision 
would  be  willing  either  to  accept 
the  almost  completed  manu- 
script as  proof  that  he  will  pub- 
lish or,  at  the  very  least,  post- 
pone their  decision  until  the 
manuscript  is  completed  which 
would  be  sometimes  next  fall. 
However,  Allen  Blankenheimer 
was   told   by  Dean  of  Faculty 
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Gaehde  that  the  tenure  commit- 
tee will  not  consider  a  com- 
pleted manuscript  to  be  an  ade- 
quate indication  of  scholarly 
abiUty.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
the  committee,  which  will  prob- 
ably make  its  decision  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks,  will  not 
-grant  tenure  to  Professor  Izen- 
berg since  he  cannot  produce  an 
actual  copy  of  his  forthcoming 
book.  This  seems  grossly  unfair. 

It  seems  unfair  that  a  profes- 
sor whom  I  consider  to  be  per- 
haps the  best  I  have  had  at 
Brandeis  is  forced  to  leave  by  a 
number  of  professors  on,il  com- 
mittee who  have  neither  evalu- 
ated nor  have  an  evaluation  of 
Professor  Izenberg's  teaching 
abihty!  Perhaps  tenure  decisions 
at  Brandeis  are  always  made 
without  an  evaluation  of  the 
professor's  teaching  ability.  It  is. 
students  who  suffer  if  publishing 
a  book  is  the  only  criterion  on 
which  tenure  decisions  are  made. 

Professor  Izenberg  is  clearly 
.an  outstanding  teacher.  His  abil- 
ity to  explain,  both  clearly  and 
concisely,  many  of  the  complex 
and  vastly  different  ideas  of  im- 
portant artists,  philosophers,  and 
social  scientists  is  remarkable. 
The  two  courses  I  have  taken 
with  him  (HIDEA  144a  and 
144b)  have  strongly  challenged 
many  prior  conception  I  had, 
forcing  me  to  change  some  of 
them,  while  strengthening 
others.  It  seems  that  Prof.  Izen- 
berg's knowledge  of  European 
thinkers  of  the  past  one  hundred 
years  is  almos^  unlimited.  His 
discussions  of  the  ways  intellec- 
tuals reacted  to  one  another  and 
to  historical  events  are  often 
fascinating.  Such  insight  does 
not  come  easily,  but  only  after  a 
tremendous  amount  of  painstak- 
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"Hey!  Louie!  We  Won!" 


ing    thought    and    study,    I   am 
sure. 

Since  it  seems  that  the  com- 
mittee deciding  Prof.  Izenberg's 
fate  will  do  so  very  soon,  I  urge 
all  of  his  past  and  present  stu- 
dents who  feel  as  I  do,  to  write 
letters  to  Dean  *of  Faculty 
Joachim  Gaehde  (office  in  Gold- 
man-Schwartz) to  request,  at  the 
very  least,  a  postponement  of 
the  decision  on  whether  to  grant 
Prof.  Izenberg  tenure.  I  under- 
stand that  at  this  point  in  the 
University's  life,  only  a  few  pro- 
fessors will  be  granted  tenure. 
There  seems  little  hope  that 
Prof.  Izenberg  will  be  one  of 
these  unless  his  students  sup- 
port him. 

Gary  AppeU  *73 


Minority  Pool 

To  the  Editor: 

1  would  like  to  address  m] 
to  Scott  Edelman's  article  " 
Minority    Pool,"    in    which 
states   that   '*the   fact   of  mei 
bership     in     arbitrary     choj 
ethnic  group,  are  given  "special] 
consideration   in   the   allocatioi 
of  financial  aid  .  .  .  if  you  donl 
happen  to  be  a  minority  toi 
lock." 

It  is  surprising  and,  to  say' 
least, disappointing  that  Mr.  E( 
man  would  not  have  researc 
a  Uttle  deepr  into  the  matte 
before  making  such  statement 
The  creation  of  the  Minorit 
Pool  by  the  University  wu' 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Aid  for  All  (FA A),  in  organization  of  white  itudents  on 
„al  aid  concerned  with  financial  aid  policy,  held  a  demon- 
Ion  in  front  of  the  Student  Center  on  Wednesday,  April  11. 
[orpose  was  to  display  support  for  the  Third  World  Coalition 
7to  show  the  administration  that  students  are  not  satisfied 
ithe  official  financial  aid  policy  for  1973-74.  An  hour  of 
Sting  and  leafleting  culminated   in   a  meeting  with   Steve 
in,  Assistant  to  the  President,  and  Tony  Williams,  Assistant 
i\or  of  Admissions  and   Financial   Aid.   At'  this  meeting, 
ISlons  were  raised  by  members  of  FAA  and  the  Third  World 
Jition  about  the  effect  of  next  year's  policy  on  middle-income 
rflow-income  students.  The  meeting  ended  after  almost  two 
of  heated  discussion,  leaving  many  questions  answered 
Itisfactorily  for  FAA. 

.'or   this    reason,    FAA    is    inviting    the    administration    to 

„(icipate  in  an  open  panel  discussion  concerning  the  73-74 

Jineial  aid  policy,  the  still  unsettled  demands  of  the  Third 

B>rld  Coalition,  and  the  disciplinary  measures  taken  against  some 

those    students    involved    in    the    recent    takeover    of    the 

[ministration  Buildings  There  will  be  a  meeting  to  plan  this 

gwm  on  Thursday,  May  3  at  7:30  PM  in  Conference  Room  A. 

I  arc  welcome. 

—Annette  Carlozzi 
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.      V  By  LEE  BROOKS     >;.,.:^^^  >: 

Those  of  us  with  the  inclination  and  stamina  to  have  remained  here  for  the  past  four 
years  have  been  witness  to  the  slow  and  lingering  death  of  the  Brandeis  Community.  It  is 
to  be  buried  in  Hamilton  Quad,  in  Swig,  or  scattered  with  the  ashes  of  the  old  mailrobm. 
It  is  as  intangible  as  history,  as  elusive  as  a  wisp  of  smoke,  but  it  is  a  feeling  of  fellowship 
and  belonging  that  tied  students  together.      ., 

Brandeis  used  to  exist  as  an  organism,  with  many  parts  interacting  among  each  other 
to  produce  a  thriving,  healthy  being.  Students  and  faculty  met  outside  the  classroom, 
indeed  outside  an  academic  atmosphere,  and  both  profited  from  the  experience.  But  now, 
like  an  amoeba,  the  organism  is  dividing,  into  pieces  not  necessarily  workrng  against  one 
another,  but  existing  only  for  themselves.  Instead  of  Brandeis,  there  is  the  Biology 
Department,  the  track  team,  Rosenthal  Quad,  and  suite  503.  And  this  is  the  problem:  an 


The  Social  Condition 

By  MILLIE  MENDIZABAL 

;he  charac-teristics  of  Brandeis  society  in  terms  of  ethnic, groups  and  economic  status 
ies  greatly.  Some  students  are  on  a  high  socio-economic  l(jvel  with  no  responsibility  to 
jpport  themselves.  Others  are  in  a  halfway  situation,  in  which  they  receive  some  aid 
toward  their  education  from  their  parents  and  some  from  the  school,  from  working,  and 
!om  other  sources.  There  are  also  the  low-income  students- whose  parents  are  unable  to 
lye  them  any  monetary  support.  All  three  of  these  divisions  contain  people  of  all  races 

id  religions. 

^:Many  people  at  Brandeis  who  have  a  high  or  middle  economic  status  have  never  known 
_jd  will  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  need  monetarily,  supporting  yourself,  having  to 
iiniggle  through  life  to  educate  yourself.  They  don't  give  a  damn  about  those  who  are  in 

lis  situation,   because    they    have   always   received    instant   gratification    for  all  their 

lonetary  needs  and  desires,  and 


increasing  self-centeredness 
among  the  members  of  a  former 
community.  •    • 

,Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
Charity  Week.  It  was  the  week 
following  Thanksgiving,  when 
students  devoted  their  time  to 
organizing  and  participating  in 
activities  to  raise  money  for 
charity.  There  were  concerts,  the 
original  Auction,  and  even  little 
things  Hke  dessert  night,  where 
students  would  pay  extra  for  a 
special  dessert,  to  aid  someone 
with  cancer  or  some  other  crip- 
pling disease.  But  then,  someone 
said,  charity  begins  at  home,  so 
the  duration  was  cut  and  the 
money  began  going  to  Brandeis 


[they  have  not  experienced  what 
ihe  other  side  of   the  story  is 
te.  There  are  many,  many  peo- 
blc  in  the   world  who  are  on  a 


forum 


.  MtS 


Uow  socio-economic   level,    who 

pay  always   have    to   fight   and 

Struggle,  simply   to  be  someone 

ind  to  establish  their  identity  in 

ihe  role  they  want   to  play  in 

fiociety. 

'*  ■ 

^;.,  From  my  own  personal  expe- 

lence,    1    have    been    in    many 

Pdifferent    economic    situations: 

Ihat  of  being  partially  provided- 

ffor  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 

Ithat  of  the  present  time  (as  of 

^three    years    ago   and    probably 

'from  now  on),  having  to  provide 

for  myself  in  every  way.  I  have 

ten  and  been  on  many  levels  of 

)ciety  and  benefited  and  learn- 

[cd  from  them  all,  but  because  of 

tthe   circumstances    and    factors 

[which  have  brought  me  to  where 

am  today,  I  can  relate  to  most 

id  understand  best  those  people 

vho    have    had    to    suffer    and 

ijniggle  to  support  themselves, 

Bople   for  whom    life  has  not 

sen  easy.  This  is  because  these 

eople  have  had  a  taste  of  the 

jverty  that  is  so  prevalent  to 

lay  and    has  been    throughout 

[ilstory.  / 

In  real  life  some  have  it  good 
[and  others  have  achieved  their 
?goals  through  hard,  sweating 
{work,  having  to  make  their  way 
!up  from  the  lowest  and  most 
^trying  level  of  life.  It's  taken 
[them  and  myself  understanding 
fof  social  and  political  standards 
^and  knowing  how  to  use  the 
Jjbveryday  education  we  get  from 
[interrelating  with  others  to  get 
Ewhere  we  are.  This  process  may 
[involve  schooling  ourselves  or 
'Working  in  some  way  to  aid 
Ithose  who  are  in  our  shoes. 

It  is  not,  however,  just  know- 
ing about  books  and  getting 
lidiooled  and  being  able  to  use 
?big  words  that  makes  you  better 
Ithan  someone  else.  Life  is 
[experiencing  situations  which 
ikc  you  learn  and  grow,  which 

Bt  you  weigh  out  what  makes 
[Some  people  the  way  they  are, 

/hat  circumstances  have  molded 
|[hcm,  what  factors  have  shaped 

licir  character.  In  other  words 


it's  understanding  another 
person's  manner  of  thinking 
while  facing  adult  responsibil- 
ities and  being  able  to  deal  with 
them.  Most  of  all,  it's  knowing 
how  to  deal  with  every  kind  of 
person,  despite  color  or  social 
level,  and  learning  to  accept  and 
understand  properly  the  way 
others  think,  even  while  not 
agreeing  with  them.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  say  he  is  better  than 
someone  else  because  of  skin 
color  or  socio-economic  status. 

My    point    is  that   social  cli- 
mate at  Brandeis  is  that  of  those 
who   always   have   had   it  good, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  com- 
prehend those  who  come  from  a 
lower  and  harder  economic  level 
of    life.    Unless   people    interest 
themselves  with  these  problems, 
they     shall     always     remain 
apathetic    and    ignorant   to   the 
real  problem,  that  is,  the  socio- 
economic    cHmate     throughout 
the     world.    They     shall    never 
understand     the     struggle     of 
people   in   my   predicament  and 
therefore     tontinue     to     judge 
them     without     knowing     true 
facts;  in   other  terms,   unjustly 
and    without   proper  knowledge 
of  the  situation. 


as  Scholarship  Weekend  was  ini- 
tiated. Unfortunately,  however, 
as  much  money  flowed  into  the 
scholarship  fund  from  the  stu- 
dents, an  equal  amount  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Administra- 
;  tion  and  replaced  in  the  General 
Fund,  to  supply  softer  toilet 
paper  or  whatever. 

This  year,  charity  moved  even 
closer  to  home,  to  the  very 
stomach  and  liver,  as  a  proposal 
was  brought  up  to  use  the 
money  to  fund  a  tavern.  Hap- 
pily, this  idea  was  rejected,  but 
the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
The  new  President  of  the  Stu- 
dent Denate  (a  council,  I  sup- 
pose, wi^sn't  good  enough)  plans 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Marver  Bernstein  'and  has  pledg- 
ed his  energies  to  fundraising. 
Money  is  the  universal  scape- 

'Brandeis  used  to 
exist  as  an      •  . ,  ^ 
organism,  with., 
many  parts  '  ■••■ 
'  interacting ... 

to  produce  a 
thriving,  healthy  , 

being .  . 


// 


Chugging  to  a  Halt 


Next  Stop  -  Roberts? 


By  STEVE  LINDE 

Last  summer,  when  most  Brandeis  students 
were  far  away,  service  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  which  includes  the  trains  that  provide 
the  Brandeis  community  wit  rail  service  to 
Boston  and  Cambridge,,  was  almost  halted. 
Political  controversy  between  the  Governor,  the 
State  Legislature,  and  various  interests  within 
the  Mass  Bay  Transit  Authority  created  a  severe 
threat  which  nearly  eliminated  all  rail  service  in 
the  Boston  area.  Only  a  last -minute  state 
subsidy  kept  the  trains  running. 

The  Boston  and  Maiine  Railroad  is  some- 
thing that  Brandeis  seems  to  take  for  granted. 
Since  the  founding  of  the  University  in  1948, 
the  railroad  has  provided  fast  and  reliable 
service  to  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Last  summer, . 
the  bus  to  Riverside  was  discontinued,  leaving 
the  train  as  the  only  reliable  method  of  public 
transportation  to  Brandeis.  As  many  students, 
faculty  members,  administrators,  and. 
employees  do  not  own  cars,  or  prefer  not  to 
drive  in  congested  areas,  the  existence  of  the 
railroad  Is  very  Importarit  to  Brandeis. 

However,  the  Boston  and  Maine  is  bankrupt, 
and  the  only  reason  that  passenger  trains  are 


still  running  is  the  annual  state  subsidy.  This 
subsidy  is  due  to  expire  on  July  31,  and  if  it  is 
not    renewed,    the    trains    will    stop    running 

immediately. 

What  are  th#  chances  that  the  subsidy  will  be 
renewed?  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this  time, 
but  it  is  certain  that  renewal  will  not  be  easy  to 
obUin.  Undoubtably,  political  strife  between 
power  groups  will  create  a  rail  crisis  in  the 
summer,  with  the  same  danger  of  discontinua- 
tion that  occurred  last  year.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  year  will  be  any  different. 

Governor  Francis  Sargent  is  now  planning  to 
reorganize  public  transporation  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  rail  subsidy  and  funds  for  improve- 
ment of  the  railroads  are  small  parts  of  a  large 
program  that  includes  reogranization  of  the 
MBTA,  which  is  always  a  sensitive  political 
issue.  Although  the  governor  appears  to  favor 
the  improvement  of  rail  services,  the  power  to 
allocate  funds  for  this  purpose  lies  with  the 

legislature. 

Rail  passenger  service  has  few  friends  in  the 
state  legislature.  The  subsidy  that  was  voted  last 
year  was  a  reluctant  one.  and  It  Is  probable  that 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


goat.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
death  of  activities,  and  of  a 
residence  staff  to  help  organize 
them.  A  plan  for  a  picnic  similar 
to  the  one  held  last  year  was 
rejected,  because  it  wasn't  a 
good  fund  raiser.  All  it  cost  was 
time  and  effort  -  the  fact  that 
the  Community  lived  once  more, 
if  even  for  a  day,  is  reason 
enough  for  its  existence. 

There  is  no  longer  any  con- 
tact among  people  on  campus. 
The  same  people  eat  in  Sherman, 
Kutz,  and  the  Union  every  day. 
The  '  mailroom  was  once  the 
great  equalizer  -  no  1  1:00  class 
began  on  time  because  the  entire 
campus  was  waiting  for  the  daily 
opening  of  the  little  stone  build- 
ing just  east  of  I  ord  Hall.  The 
Student  Union  was  an  attempt 
to  take  up  the  slack,  but  it  is  too 
big  and  too  varied  to  act  as  the 
necessary  catalyst.  The  Retfeat 
was 'another  attempt,  as  s  the 
tavern,  but  that  may  simply  sub- 
stitute one  clique  for  another  in 
the  International  Lounge.  Arti- 
fiv;ial  devices,  however,  should 
not  be  necessary. 

Neither  can  any  cause  gener- 
ate action  or  involvement  as  a 
community.  Not  a  whisper  was 
heard  to  oppose  the  proposal  to 
raze  the  castle.  Pollack  will  not 
be  the  building  you  remember  as 
an  alumnus,  and  the  computer 
center  is  not  depicted  on  the 
side  of  your  class  ring.  The 
recent  takeover  of  Bernstein- 
Marcus  was  performed  by  and 
for  the  Third  World  -  it  aroused 
little  outside  support,  and  much 
of  what  was  offered  was  refused. 
The  demonstrators  left  as  soon 
as  things  began  to  get  hot.  ac- 
(Continued  on  Page  1 1)^;  ^ 
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By  TED  D<AMANDQPOULOS 
Ramsey  Lewis:  Funky  Serenity  (CBS) 

Funky  Serenity  is  a  tableau  of  progressive  jazz  and  strong  elements  of  funky  blues.  It's 
hard  to  classify  some  types  of  music*  and  this  album  is  illustrative,  of  this  fact.  Lewis  plays 
a  mean  keyboard  and  the  versatility  he  displays  on  this  album  never  ceases  to  amaze  me. 
His  style  may  be  misdescribed  by  some  as  being  'mood'  music,  and  in  some  of  his  songs 
there  is  an  element  of  this.'But  I  would  say  that  his  style  falls  somewhere  between 
progressive  jazz  and  its  less  esoteric  sister,  soul. 

One  may  be  tempted  to  concentitlte  solely  on  Lewis,  but  really,  let's  own  up  about  the 
fine  backup  work  that  he  can't  eclipse,  namely,  that  of  Morris  Jennings  (drums)  and 
Cleveland  Eaton  (bass).  Each  of  them  show  the  same  kind  of  versa tiUty  that  is  shown  by 
Lewis.  They  are  the  underpinning,  the  core  of  the  music,  and  their  styles  coalesce  into  a 
diverse  whole. 


/»,  »> 
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Beware  of  approaching  Gotterdammerung.  (Photo  by  Mic 
Slater) 


On  side  one  is  a  very  funky 
tune  called  'What  It  Is*;  I  like 
this  one  a  lot.  For  this  song, 
drummer  Morris  Jennings 
switches  into  a  very  tasteful  'Fat 
Back*    drumming    style   in    the 

music 


Bernard  Purdy  tradition.  It's  got 
a  nice  element  of  soul  in  it  while 
Cleveland  Eaton  supplies  a  jazzy 
bass  line. 

'Serene  Funk'  on  side  2  is  one 
of  the  nicest  blues  tunes  I've 
heard  recently.  It  has  a  sensitive 
intro  played  on  electric  piano  by 
Lewis,  and  it  melts  into  a  Taj 
Mahal    riff    that    seems    to    be 

effortless  for  this  group. 

♦    *    ♦ 

Dr.  John:  "Right  Place  Wrong 
Time",  "Qualified",  &  "Cold 
Cold  Cold"  from  the  LP  In  The 
Right  Place  (ATCO) 


I  rather  like  this  album.  Dr. 
John  has  always  maintained  his 
class  through  these  troubled 
times  in  pop  music.  Drawing 
from  "his  New  Orleans  Cajun 
background,'  he  has  put  together 
some  very  tasteful  inusic.  ''Al- 
though most  of  these  tunes  are 
short  (the  longest  is  4:46),  Dr. 
John  manages  to  add  to  his 
unique  mixture,  blues,  gospel, 
soul,  and  even  a  little  honky- 
tonk  piano. 

The  song  "Right  Place  Wrong 
Time"  has  good  background  vo- 
cals provided  by  Robbie  Mont- 
gomery and  Jessie  Smith,  with 
the  Bonaroo  horn  section,  and 
David  Spinoza  on  funky  guitar. 

"Qualified"  is  a  raunchy  one 
too.  A  lot  of  Louisiana  brass  - 
reminds  one  of  Albert,  Colhns. 
Oh,  and  I  must  mention  the  sax 
done  by  Gary  Brown.  He's  got  a 
good  feeling  for  the  music  - 
blends  in  well  with  the  horns. 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Brandeis  Watergate? 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Since  then  I  have  tried  person- 
ally to  ascertain  what  facts  I 
could  obtain  regarding  this 
whole  matter.  I  have  found  that 
during  the  date  mentioned  by 
your  students  Mr.  Sumner 
Abrams  did  go  to  the  office, 
and,  with  the  help  of  a  security 
officer,  did  unlock  the  door  in 
order  to  change  the  lock  on  the 
door.  This  change  of  lock  was 
requested  by  President  Schott- 
land;  it  is  my  understanding  that 
he  discussed  this  matter  with 
you,  namely,  that  the  lock  was 
changed  because  of  Dr.  Fried- 
man's reluctance  to  forbid  the 
students  the  use  of  his  office  for 
the  National  Strike  Information 
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Center  activities. 

I  have  obtained  a  testimonial 
from  Mr.  Abrams  that  neither  he 
nor  the  security  officer  have 
touched  anything  in  the  office 
during  the  process  of  changing 
the  lock.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Squire  was 
approached  by  students  soon 
after  the  incident  and  he  inde- 
pendently investigated  the  mat- 
ter and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not  find  evidence 
for  any  security  officer  having 
touched  the  desks  of  Drs.  Berber 
and  Friedman.  Here  the  matter 
rests. 

I  am  afraid  that  short  of  a 
positive  identification  of  a  secu- 
rity officer  by  the  students,  no- 
thing can  be  further  gained  by 
pursuing  this  matter.  In  your 
memo  you  stated  that  Professors 
Berber  and  Friedman  did  find 
their  desks  somewhat  rear- 
ranged, although  they  were  not 
aware  of  anything  having  been 
removed.  Bue  to  the  fact  that 
the  office  was  heavily  used  by 
students,  I  assume  one  can  ac- 
count for  the  rearrangement  of 
the  desk  without  invoking,  nec- 
essarily, a  search.  Thus  the  case 
rests  on  contradictory  testimon- 
ials, and  I  fail  to  see  how  further 
tangible  evidence  can  be  brought 
forth  that  can  positively  prove 
the  desk  search;  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Administration  has  at- 
tempted to  follow  this  matter  up 
and  found  no  evidence  for  such 
a  search.  The  most  important 
thing,  of  course,  is  that  such 
matters  should  also  not  occur  in 
the  future.  President  Schottland 
has  given  us  a  strong  statement 
which  I  quote: 

" ...  As  I  have  often  repeated, 
the  searching  of  personal  posses- 
sions or  desks  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. 

I  want  to  assure  you,  and 
through  you,  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate, that  the  Administration  will 
take  prompt  action  against  any 
employee  who  invades  the  per- 
sonal property  and  possessions 
of  employees  or  others  on  the 
campus. " 

At  this  point  the  matter  was 
"closed."  1  had  meanwhile  de- 
cided that  the  academic  life  was 
too  schizoid  for  my  taste  and 
resigned.  The  incident  remained 
in  my  mind,  however,  and  prom- 


pted me,  a  year  later,  to  clip  tl 
following  item  from  BoiU 
After  Bark,  dated  May  30, 1973 
It  is  from  an  interview  wit 
George  Kennedy,  who  was- 
tant  Director  of  Security  ai 
Safety  at  Brandeis  at  the  timco] 
this  office  search.  Since  tl 
dates  and  some  of  the  deta 
differ,  it  is  possible  that  the 
may  have  been  more  than  oe 
search. 

"On  Oct.  10,  19  70  1  helped  tkl 
Brandeis  administration  coopi 


*^'It  is  possible  thaj 
there  may  have 


may 


been  more  than 
one  search.^ 

ate  with  a  burglary  by  the  FBi 
of  the  National  Strike  lnform\ 
tion   Center.   My  superior,  Wei 
dell  Brooks,  had  me  station  m 
formed  guards  outside  the  buili 
ing  to  prevent  any  professors 
students  from   coming  in  while, 
the  two  agents  and  myself  wer^ 
in  there. 


'•'o 


What  was  taken? 


Records,  papers,  other  studei\ 
property.  The  FBI  wanted  th 
names  of  all  the  student  stril 
leaders  on  all  the  nation 's  cam- 
puses,  and  that 's  what  theygot.^ 

The  National  Strike  Informatic^ 
Center  was  housed  in  the  offi(? 
shared  by  Derber  and  Friedmai 


The  Student  Sexiulity 
Information  Service  is 
looking  for  volunteers  to. 
work  as  sexuality  counselon 
next  year.  We  are  an  officiil 
part  of  the  Brandeis  Health 
Service,  offering  information 
and  discussion  regarding  all 
aspects  of  sexuality  and  birth 
control.  There  will  be  t 
meeting  for  those  interested 
in  SSIS  and  counseling  oil 
Thurs.  May  10  in  Mailman 
House  nil.  1 10  at  8:30  PM.U, 
you  can't  attend  or  ban. 
questions,  call  or  write  SSIS, 
ext.  2166,  box.  2151. 


LOST 


V 


ON  THE  STREET  IN  FRONT  OF  USDAN 

Saturday  evening  -  a  diamond  clutter  earring  with  a  teardrop  i 
the  JMttom.  Substantial  reward  offered  for  its  return.  If  fc 
please  return  it  to  security.  Thank  you. 


FagtFWt 


Next 


Old  Gaimen  Never  Die 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
«t  of  the  leglslaton  have  not 
inged  their   minds.  In  addl- 
Jon.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
liglslature    Is    controlled     by 
^emocrate,   and  the  Democratic 
Mtolators     have     always      at- 
empted  to  frustrate    and  em- 
KDinass  the  Republican  governor. 
h  will  therefore  be.  difficult  for 
Srgent  to  gain  approval  of  his 
fprogram    or    any    part    of   it. 
IpiShermore,  since  the  future  of 

f'The  Brandeis 

'community   .  .  • 

I',... 

^niay  lose  Us 
fonly  reliable 

h 

public  transportation 
tdurins  the  summer.  .  .' 

rail  service  is  tied  in  with  that  of 
the  MBTA,  rail  supporters  wril 
have  to  contend  with  the  strong 
anti-MBTA    feeling    of   citizens 
and  legislators  from  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  the  state. 
And  if  rail  service  were  to  be 
considered  on  its  own  merit,  the 
results  would  be  no  better. 
'  'Therefore,   the  subsidy  that 


saved  the  Boston  and  NWne  Iwt 
year  Is  In  serious  jeopardy .^liie 
Brandeis    community    miwt  be 
aware  of  this  danger,  and  It  must 
realize  that  It  may  losejte  only 
reliable    public    transportation 
during  the  summer.  It  virtll  au 
depend  on  whether  or  not  the 
lerislature  Is  ready  to  put  wide 
party    politics   and   support   a 
rational    public    transport;atlon 
policy.  If  It  is  not,  then  Brandeis 
students  will  not  hear  the  fami- 
liar  sound  of  the  trains  when 
they  return  In  September. 


-Laughing  on  the 


hyf^l'^^^^^^^.    .u,  ,ft.o  has  become  a  nostalgic 
The  crazy,  slapstick  world  of  the  M-Jrot^^^^^^^^^^ 

memory  of  nonsense  in  the  70  s^  ^^.^'J;^'' ^l^^Z  story  of  an  old.  obscure  gagwnter 
has  reincarnated  that  memory  '"^is  funny,  pognam        y        j^matizes  the  past  and 

^^'''"^  '1  I^Smv  K-ho  u^d"  rUetS  Jor\he'Ma'rx  Brothers,  "did  all  the. 

CJ  t  bits  •  a7d  Si-?  sold  a  line  in  gen  yea.^  ^  _  ^^^^  ,,,,, 

Through  a  maze  of  deliberate  nonsense  ^^eave  ^h  P     ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^.^^ 
life  has  been  spent  out  of^„^°"text.  trying  to  make  non^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^,j  ^^ 

flashbacks  and  shifts  into  Bryce's  old  comic  routmes.  m   p  ^^^^       ^  ^^ 

half  reality,  half  fantasy  that  B^f.  "  1^  "^',"  ^?:..1:"JL  and  with  a  real  vaudeville 
repertoire  of  dialogue  and  gags  which  the  actors  nana.e  y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

.  ..•..■  ..       u/ith      that 


ir. 


W.l.h.m  community  Concert,  As,od^j«o„U  having 
its  annual  membership  campaign.  The  Asoc»tH^n« 

°clr.i.^lJlsV=e9^^f3 --^ 

r;i.t:rsi;rpiee:ritoV^uraU^^^^^^^^^ 

'"Sam  wiH  offer  at  ^^^\^^;l'^l'>:::;^-  t.t".S 

""•  i'  "'"Z  "r  •.'.■;«'/    on«rtt  TFramingham, 
ranS.  i^^w^iu'TyrStoneham^^^^^^^^  on  a 

'-s  rrrxr-^rr  sri^a  «o.fe  tho 

Artists^  inciu  Cramm,  DeCormier  Folk 

Sr  Davlftr"u.n.  ^t.^Angefs  of  Korea.  Vou„« 
Americans,    Romeros    on    Su.tar.    Adda    *, 

campaign  booth  at  Grover  Cronm  durmg  the  weeK 
April  30th. 

Rock  Review 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Finally,  on  side  two,  there  is 
one  of  the  better  tunes  of  the 
album    -    **Cold    CoUl    Cold 
Don't  let  the  title  mislead  -  it  s 
a   smoker,    has    excellent    brass 
arrangement  and  could  do  with 
more    effective    use    of    back- 
ground vocals. 

Jo  Jo  Gunne:  "Ready  Freddy^ 
"Roll  Over  Me",  **Wait  A  Life- 
time-  from  the  LP  /-/.  Gunne 
(Atlantic) 


Not  a  particularly  impressive 
album.  A  couple  of  tunes  strike 
me  as  being  almost  too  stylized 
to   swallow.   It  seems  that   the 
group  is  beginning  to  find  some 
direction,   though.   If  the  good 
songs  on  this  album  are  mdica- 
tive  of  this  new  direction  they  re 
taking,  then  they've  got  a  better 
chance  at  reaching  a  much  larger 
audience  than  they  have  now. 

The  first  cut,  **Ready 
Freddy"  is  a  solid,  hard-driving, 
rock  'n'  roller.  The  song  follow- 
ing it  -  "Roll  Over  Me"  has 
some  unexpected  use  of  a  Moog 
Synthesizer  -  well  done.  Stri- 
dent slide  guitar  is  played  by 
Mathew  Andes  -  he  must  listen 
to  a  lot  of  Elmore  James.  Andes 
style  fits  in  nicely  with  that  of 


Jay  Ferguson  (keyboards  & 
moog);  Ferguson  writes  all  songs 
and  is  the  prime  mover  of  the 

^^°0n  the  second  side  is  "Wait  A 
Lifetime"  -  it's  one  of  those 
combination  blues/rock  lamenta- 
tions, but  it's  interesting  just  the 
same.  Ferguson  plays  a  fine  pi- 
ano-vocal accompaniment  on 
this  one.  Again,  tasteful  slide 
guitar  and  a  flowing  solo  by 
Andes. 


A   lot  of  the  spoofs  in  The 
Last     of    the     Marx     Brothers 
Writers  don't  make  much  sense 
and  have  no  connection  with  the 
main  action,  but  that  seems  to 
be   the   whole   point.  Taken  as 
separate  items  in  the  script,  they 
are  genuine  slapstick  and  genu- 
inely   funny.   Staged  by  James  . 
Clay  with  an  eye  for  laughs  (it  s 
hard    to    keep    a   straight    face 
when    a  herd  of  pajamas  goes 
stampeding  across  a  clothesline) 
the  gags  work  as  the  best  part  ot 

the  show. 

Unfortunately  one  can  t  say 
the  same  about  the  script  taken 
as  a  whole.  Phillips  is  unable  to 
pull  the  various  serious,  funny, 
bizarre  elements  of  the  play  to- 
gether into  a  tight,  cohesive  plot 
that    can     deliver    his    message 
about  Bryce  with  the  necessary 
impact.  The  acting  in  this  pro- 
duction, however,  achieves  what 
the  script,  with  its  choppiness. 

can't.  .  . . 

David  Howard  gives  us  a  vivid 

picture  of  the  bitter  reality  of 
Bryce's  life,  playing  him  with  an 
air   of   well-worn   bravado   and 
pride  that  covers  !he  loneliness 
and  despair.  Howard  doesn  t  al- 
low us  to  pity  him.  and  with  his 
two     illusory    companions,    he 
keeps  the  play  and  himself  alive 
with  his  gags  and  wisecracks.  Gil 
Schwartz   is   excellent  as    ulius 
Dumont,  a  caricature  of  all  the 
Marx  Brothers  in  one,  who  pops 


In  and  out  of  the  play  to  keep 
Bryce     company.     With     that 
mirthless  leer  and  painted  doll- 
face  immortalized  by  Joel  Grey 
in  Cabaret  (the  characters  por- 
trayed    by     both     Grey     and 
Schwartz  were  taken  from  the 
same   Marx  Brothers  flick.  The 
Entertainers),    Schwartz    cracks 
his  way  through  an  assortment 


Phillips 
weaves  the  plot 
of  a  man  whose 
whole  life 
has  been  spent 
out  of  context.  . 


n 


of  roles  with  a  perfect  deadpar\ 
technique  and  timing. 

Claudia    Zahn    plays  Bryce  s 
dead  wife,   who  climbs  up  the 
side  of  the  building  to  visit  him 
every  once  in  a  while,  with  an 
unappealing,     one-dimensional, 
crazy-lady    bitterness.    She    sot- 
tens,  however,  in  her  portrayal 
of  Afice  while  hospitalized  in  a 
sanitorium    into   a   much   more 
convincing   and   moving   Perjor- 
mance  of  a  woman  who  has  lost 
her  mind.  Michael  Gold's  dead- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


JhTWA 
itpae^tobeyoung 


$$  EARN  EXTRA  $$ 
Mavflfun  make  money  part-time 
?S  campu^.  Show  ^naUonally 
advertised  cosmetics.  Earn  >»•>' 
In  hour  minimum.  Free  Training, 
cili  for  Appointment  between 
1  -1 0  p.m.,  Peabody.  535-1385. 


EUROPE! 

TransAtlantic  Flights  ($200 
round  trip  -  leave  from  most 
maior  cities).  Rail  Passes,  Car 
Rental  Plans,  and  Camping 
Tours.  For  your  free  travel 
planner  contact  your  BOAC 
campus  representative: 

Ken  (617)  266-4877 


Special  Summer  Course 
for  College  Women 


commumcaiioiis 
skiHsTS. 

An  extensive  8  week  course  in  BOSTON  to  prepare 
Ubetl  Arts  Maiors  for  important  Positions  m  busi- 
ness and  industry,  the  professions,  and  gov 
ernment  services.  Limited  enrollment. 
Call  (617)  536-6789  or  send  coupon  for 
full  details 

BMant&Sdatton 

867  Boylston  Street 
Boston.  Massachusetts 

02116     ^ 


, BONUS , 
jGOUPONI 
IBOOKS 


COUPON 


Armed  >vith  just  your  Stutelpass^*  and 
apS^on  your  back,  you  can  getalot  more 

for  a  lot  less  with  TWA. 
Here  are  some  ways  we  neip. 

Stutelpass. 

For  a  mere  $5.20  a  night  you'll  be 
gua?Inteedstudenthotel  accommodations 

(at  the  least)  without  reservations  in 

50  Sean  cities.  That  incudes  breaWast, 

tipsSJ^cechargesand.beheveitornot, 

,S1)me  sightseeing.  Pickupy^ 
Stutelpass  Coupon  Books  at  any  TWA  omce, 
or  see  your  Campus  Rep. 

Destination  Europe  Pack 

A  free  pack  full  of  everything  you  need 
toknow  about  getting  around  wha.  you 
don't  know  the  language  well  enough  to 
ask  Student  flights,  student  tours  Eurail- 
Ss  apSication.  Britrail  Pass  application, 
studentLD.  applications  and  more. 

Europe  Bonus  Coupon  Bcwks. 

T^ke  your  boarding  pass  to  any  TWA 
Ticket  Office  in  London,  Pans,  Rome, 
rSurt,  Madrid,  Athens  or  Amsten^. 
andyou'll  get  a  book  of  bonus  caipons  good 

f3'kin<l  of  ft^  ^"f  rfh  tSSh  pays 
those  cities.  Like  we  said,  with  JWA  iW 
tn  hP  voune  For  all  the  details  write.  1 W  A- 
S^^S"&BE YOUNG  Box 25^Grand 

Central  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001/. 


Stutelpa- 1«  • -rvice  mark  owTiedex^^ 
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Letters  To  The  Editor 


-./.f 


Minority  Pool 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

move  to  *contror  the  number  of 
minorities  entering  the  Univer- 
sity. If  you  will  recall  in 
1970-71,  when  there  was  no 
minority  pool  69  students  came 
in.  In  1972-73  after  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Minority  Pool 
the  number  had  dropped  to  48, 
and  foreseen  for  1973-74  the 
figure  is  even  lower..  This  is 
because  as  cost  increases  and 
financial  aid  cuts  proceed  the 
amount  allotted  to  the  Minority' 
Pool  is  less  and  less  with  respect 
to  the  increase,  (not  so  with  the 
middle  class  student  too  long 
neglected??)  result:  fewer 
minorities  (But  isn't  this  what 
the    Hendrickson    Report    sug- 


gested?). This  is  why  we  fight 
for  financial  aid,.  (Mr.  Edelman). 

I  can  assuredly  state  that 
without  the  Minority  Pool  and 
the  assurance  of  an  unbiased 
admissions  policy  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  larger  proportion  of 
minorities  at  Brandeis  would  be 
ten-fold.  ^ 

After  recovering  from  reading 
"If  you  are  not  a  minority  tough 
luck"  I  worked  very  hard  to 
think  of  anyone  who  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States 
even  up  to  1973  would  have 
envied  our  position. 

I  would  encourage  Mr.  Edel" 
man  to  prepare-  himself  more 
thoroughly  and  review  his  ideas 
on  the  discrimination  suffered 
by  minorities.  The  day  he  can 
assure  me  of  equal  housing  an 


end  to  job  discrimination,  equal 
wages,  and  the  same  educational 
opportunities,  that  day  1  will 
agree  to  the  elimination  of  all 
quotas  and  minority  pools. 

But,  Mr.  Edelman,  1  see  you 
point.  Who  needs  minorities  any- 
way, right? 

Jaime  O.  Perez  *76 

Open  Letter 

Dear  President  Bernstein: 

This  letter  is  to  inform  you 
that  at  a  shop  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, April  3,  1973,  the  Brandeis 
Cafeteria  Workers  (Local  186, 
AFL-CIO)  passed  a  resolution  in 
support  of  the  demands  of  the 
Third  World  Coalition.  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  these  students 
have   been   attempting   to  draw 


'.'' 


> 


Super-Size  Dannon  BeachTowel 
Only  ^2  Plus  2  Dannoif  Ybgurt  Disks 

Dannon  helps  get  your  body  in  shape  for  summer.  And 
Dannongivesyouadry  place  for  your  body  Big,  beefy  beach 
towel  with  eye-catching  muscle  man  design.  Size— a  whop- 1 
ping  34"  )c  64";  Be  the  first  to  flaunt  a  yogurt  beach  towel  .j 
And  don't  be  selfish-get  some  for  your  friends.  For  each;;;; 
towel,  send  $2  and  the  disks  from  2  Dannon  tops  to: 

Dannon.  P.O.  Box  4455,  Chicago,  Illinois  60677.  Allow  ^.. 
3  to  4  weeks  for  delivery,  please. 


Dannon  Yogurt.  P.O.  Box  4455.  Chicago.  Illinois  60677 

Send  me Dannon  Beach  Towels.  For  each  one.  here  is  $2  (check  or  rrxjney  order) 

and  2  disks  from  Dannon  Yogurt  tops. 


Name. 


Home  Address. 


City. 


.state. 


-Zip. 


Good  only  In  U.S.A.  Void  wh«r«  prohibited  Add  local  t«x«»  wh«rt  applicabl*. 

Off«r  txplrot  S«pt«mb«r  30. 1073. 


TM-B 


attention  to  and  protest  against 
the  cutbacks  which  would  re- 
duce the  enrollment  of  minority 
students  in  the  future  and  mean 
further  hardship  for  those  now 
enrolled.  The  cutbacks  which 
these  students  are  protesting  are 
also  being  felt  by  us,  the  men 
and  women  in  food  services.  We 
are  feeling  these  cuts  in  the  form 
of  speedups,  layoffs  by  attrition, 
and  replacement  of  our  jobs  by 
students. 

We  are  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  whenever  the  Univer- 
sity claims  to  be  in  financial 
trouble,  the  first  people  affected 
are  workers  and  poor  and  Third 
World  students,  and  this  is  also 
true  in  our  society  in  general. 
Our  union  will  not  be  a  victim  to 
the  divide  and  conquer  tactics  of 
the  University  administration 
and  opposes  all  cutbacks  that 
hurt  poor  and  working  people 
and  Third  World  people  at  Bran- 
deis. In  response  to  these  cut- 
backs, solidarity  will  be  our 
answer. 

Joseph  Stefani 

Busines.s  Agent 

CooLs  and  Pastry  Cooks 

Local  186  AFL-CIO 

Another  View 

To  the  Editor: 

1  wish  to  take  exception  to 
the  demands  of  the  Third  World 
Coalition,  enunciated  during 
their  demonstration  last  week,  as 
well  as  The  Justice  editorial  sup- 
porting those  demands.  1  am  a 
middle  class  student  who  has 
been  on  financial  aid  each  ot  my 
four  years  here  at  Brandeis.  1 
presently  have  spent  all  of  my 
savings  and  am  over  $3000  in 
debt  (through  student  loans)'.  I 
do  not  own  a  car  (although  I 
travel  to  Boston  frequently)  and 


■r  ..    . 

Attention: 

k 

Professors  and 

|>-  ■ 

Grad.  Students 

• 

Experienced  typist  will  type 

books  or  theses  on  an  electric 

typewriter  during  the  summer 

—   Price    Negotiable 

.. 

Call  Fran  Hagopian 

899-3968 

Box  No.  942 

my    family    has   had    to   nwkc^j 
several  sacrifices  in  order  to  su| 
port    my    education.    I    see  no' 
reason    why    the    minority  stUNi 
dents  and  their  families  should] 
not  have  to  make  similar  sacrii 
fices   in  order  to  support  thcii 
education. 

I    do    not    quarrel    with  the] 
students'  desire  to  receive  more 
sscholarship    money;    it    would] 
have   been    much  easier  on  myS 
family  if  I   could  have  receivedj 
more  than  I  did.  But  the  Third] 
World     Coalition     proposes    no! 
way  in  which  this  money  couldl 
be  raised.    Ihe  fact   is  thai  the^ 
economic  outlook  lor  the  aca-l 
demic  year  1973-74  is  thcworslj 
in  recent  memory.  The  country' 
has  entered   an  era  of  recession) 
which  has  resulted  in  the  current, 
austerity    programs    being   con-; 
ducted  on  every  level  of  govern-! 
ment.    The    University    has  alv!^ 
been  affected  by  this  and,  as  aj 
result,    has   been    forced   Ic  in- 
crease tuition  and  enrolinK'ntand 
decrease  financial  aid  grants.  Ad-.g 
mittediy,    these    are    legietlable: 
policy  modifications  bui  there  is: 
little  alternative.  In  effect,  Ihen/j 
any    increase    in    minority    aid 
must     come    directly    horn  aid, 
granted    to    middle   incgnie  slu-J 
dents. 

The  Justice  editorial  also  of-J 
leis  no  way  in  which  the  neces- 
sary funds  could  be  garnered  biit^ 
instead     calls     for    students   tO' 
unite  and  force  the  University  to'] 
live  up  to  its  "idealistic  comniitv 
Iments."  But,  in  fact,  in  recent; 
years    the    University    has   bent 
over    backwards   to  accomodate;],! 
minority    students    resulting  inl 
fewer  grants  to  the  haid-pressed,| 
middle  class.  The  9()';  ofluition.i 
and  board  costs  granted  to  low-^ 
income  students  in  1971-72  was^ 
definitely    an    inflated    amount.-a 
This     year's     and     next    year's 
figures   are    much   more  reason-^ 
able.    Also,    as    the    University's; 
figures     indicate,    ne.xt     year  a^ 
greater  percentage  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  funds  will  be  devoted  to* 
minority    students   than   in  any 
other    year     save     the    intlated 
grants  of  1971-72.  It  is  easy  for;; 
students  who  are  not  on  finan- 
cial aid  to  call  for  the  University^"^ 
to  live  up  to  its  ideals,  but  thosef 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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SUNDAY 

THRU 

THURSDAY 

For  Each 

Adult  Member 

of  Your  Party 


ALL  THE  SALAD 
YOU  CAN  MAKE 

plus 

A  BONELESS 
SIRLOIN  STEAK 


IE 


E 


WITH 

THIS 

AD 

On  Cash  Purchases 


Regular  Price  $3.95 


or 


plus 

BUY  GREAT  GOBLETS 
OF  BEER  OR  WINE 

This  otter  not  valid  in  conjuction  with  other  discount  advertising 

FOR  DINNER  ONLY       IE 

EMERSONS,  Ltd; 

unlimited    steak    dinners 

1114  Beacon  Street,  Newton— 965-3530 
15  Newburrv  Street,  Pea  body— 535-0570 
(Route  1  &  128  N) 
COMING  SOON 
1280  Worcester  Road,  Framingham 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WEAR?  ANYTHING! 
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lother  View 

Continued  from  Page  6) 
Ptimatcly  will  be  affected 
]fech  an  action  cannot  sup- 
(^ose  ideals. 

fil  conclusion,  I  would  cau- 
f students  who,  in  a  rush  of 
iism,  would  hasten  to  sup- 
,rthe  Coalition's  demands,  to 
ffidne  fully  the  practical  ef- 
^of  their  demonstration  and 
>thc  opinion  of  financial  aid 
picnts  before    lending  their 

Slice 

Michael  Traft  *73 

Sexist  Piglets 


JtheEditor: 

\justice   editorial    policy   and 

iment  indicate  tht  the  paper 

pports  the  current  movement 

iwomen's  rights.  That's  nice, 

$,  But   you    are   guys    -  a 

ice  at   your   masthead   con- 

ils  that,  with  but  three  excep- 

men    are    where   Justice 

tion  is  at. 

^Yes,  I  know  that's  not  your 
lilt.  Women  just  don't  come  to 
i  Just  ice.  Right? 

'Perhaps  the  reason  there  are 
[*few  women  on  the  Justice  can 
found  in   the   material    you 
p^ose  to  print  and,  therefore, 
■-.some  sense  condone.   Look, 
|r  instance,  at  the  repeated  use 
t:"Ma  Bell"   in   your   paper's 
OTics.  Bell  is  a   swine,   not  a 
Jther.  Only   a   sexist,  father- 
Icking  pig  of   the   worst   sort 
,kld  use  such  an  expression. 
^There's    worse,    fellows.    We 
id  that   the   typical   Brandeis 
Bdent    is    (mlike    the    typical 
„„ierst  student.  Aside  from  the 
ohsideration     that     generaliza- 
jns  of  that  order  are  without 
^ccption  cretinous,  1  assure  you 
'''it  Brandeis  women  are  per  se 
like  Arnherst  students.  Don't 
)men  count    as   Brandeis  stu- 
jnts?  1  guess  not. 
fcThere's  a  new  day  dawning, 
iltlc  piggies,  and  you  might  see 
(light  yet. 

Barbara  Silverstein 


the    Passover,    at    the    Fcrnald 
State  School  on  last  Thursday. 
Each   visit   by    Brandeis  stu- 
dents   to    the    Fernald    school 
deepens  our  bonds  of  obligation 
and  of  admiration.  The  students 
conducted  and  sang  the  Passover 
home  services.  They  befriended 
the  sick  youngsters  of  Fernald. 
The    Brandeis  students  worked 
harmoniously    and    delightfully 
with  the  Mayflower  chapter  of 
B'nai  Brith  -  who  were  hosts 
providing  the  food.  And  then  to 
watch  the  Brandeis  students  get 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Fernald  to 
join  them  in  dance  and  song  was 
glowing  rapture. 

From  the  Brandeis  group  this 
year   were   Joel    Kazis,    Robert 
Frank  (also  at  the  piaiio),  Andy 
Frank,  Robbie  Novick,  Barbara 
Gaffin,  and  David  Noreen.  These 
young  people  represented  Bran- 
deis with  honor,  and  they  have 
enhanced    the    good    name    of 
Brandeis! 

Rabbi  David  B.  Alpert 
Chaplain 


Salada  Victorious 


To  the  Editor: 

About    two    months  ago  we 
put  up  a  petition,  in  Kutz  din- 
ning hall  to  have  the  brand  of 
tea,    which    was    then    Victor, 
changed.    Approximately    forty 
students     signed     the     petition 
which    we    then    gave    to    Mr. 
Jeffrey.  Mr.  Jeffrey  had  Barbara 
West,    administrative    dietician, 
contact  us  and  other  people  who 
had  signed  the  petition  so  that  a 
team  sampling  could  take  place. 
This  was  actually  done  on  March 
19.  The  result  of  the  test  was  to 
change    the    brand    of    tea    to 
Salada  under  the  recomendation 
of  Barabara  West. 

Because  of  the  seemingly 
numerous  complaints  about 
food  services,  we  felt  it  only  fair 
that  the  student  body  should  be 
aware  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Peter  Bellin  '75  and 
Mark  Kaufman  '75 


Cafeteria 
Theft  Up 

(GPS)  -  A  nine'^onth  study 
showed  that  $3,000  worth  of 
knives,  forks,  spoons  and  other 
utensils  have  been  stolen  from 
the  Pentagon  employees  during 
that  time  period. 

After  the  study  was  released,, 
top  officials  sent  the  following 
statement  to  the  26,000  em- 
ployees:- • 

"The    continued  removal   ot 
tableware,    glasses    and    plastic 
trays  from  the  Pentagon   cafe- 
terias and  the  failure  to  return 
the  same  has  created  inventory 
shortages  which  materially  affect 
the    concessionaire's   ability    to 
operate  during  service  periods." 
Over  a  period  from  March  to 
November    1972,    4.800    trays, 
8,400  glasses,  1 1 ,700  plates  and 
61,000  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
we're  ripped  off  from  the  cafe- 
teria. 

Laughing 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
serious,  lockjawed  characteriza- 
tion of  the  bellhop  in  the  hotel 
works  as  a  contrast  to  the  more 
dynamic  presences  of  the  other 
characters;  he  epitomizes  dreary 

reality. 

In  staging  the  action  with  a 
quick,  consistent  pace.  Clay  tries 
to    make    some    order    out    of 


I  Visual  Politics 


With  this  issue.  The  Justice  institutes  Visual  Politics,  a  forum  to 
which  political  cartoonists  are  invited  to  contribute.  Visual  Politics 
stands  independent  of  The  Justice's  editorial  opinion,  and  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  board.  The  editors  reserve  the 
right  to  refuse  to  print  material  that  is  malicious  or  m  poor  taste. 
^  the  Management 


WESLEY  AN  UNIVERSITY 
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Phillips'  script.  He  succeeds  m 
establishing  an  effective  balance 
between  the  general  absurdity  of 
the  play  and  its  more  serious, 
realistic  side.  In  the  meantime, 
some    very    good    moments    m 

slapstick  are  brought  to  life  with 

hilarious  results. 


Israel  Spring  Semester  Program  74 

a  small  independent  program  for  15  students 
who  are  prepared  to  do  work  in  hebrew  literature,  four 
period-courses,  conducted  in  hebrew.  include  bible,  talmud. 
medieval  philosophy,  and  modern  Israeli  belle  lettres.  Wesleyan 
credits  transferable,  tuition  and  passage  $1550.  forward  mquiries 
to:  prof.  Jeremy  zwelling 

Ldept.  of  religion 
wesleyan  university 
middletown,  conn.  06457 
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Fernald  Seder 

U\\it  Editor: 

^High   excitement    and    deep 

pthusiasm    were    generated   by 

"c  Brandeis    students    at    the 

Ddcl  Seder,  in  preparation  for 
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University  of 
^''      California, 
Santa  Cruz 

Summer 
;  Language 
•  Institute 


Offers  intensive  nine-week 
Programs  in 


RDVTIRE 

323  Woburn  St. 
Lexington       861-1847 

CLEARANCE 

BF  Goodrich  (1st  quality) 

F78-14 
BELTED 
4  FOR 


Beginning 

Beginning  and 
-Intermediate 


CHINESE 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
HEBREW 
JAPANESE 
RUSSIAN 


Beginning 

Beginning 

Beginning 

Beginning 

beginning  and 
.Intermediate    SPANISH 

June  25 -August  24.  1973 
(nine  weeks) 

1'    Up  to  15  quarter  units 
:f        University  credit 

^'':      Deadline  May  15th 
iTelephone:  (408)  429-2952 

For  information  about  this 
program  write  to: 

;'    George  M.  Benlgsen, 

•j'  Coordlnalor 

tSummer  Language  Inslllule 

University  of  California 

Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060 


FREE  INSTALLING 
FREE  BALANCING 
FREE  VALVES 


Le  Havre  Radials 
"Blem"  w/$ 
HR  70-15   Sale  Price 

4  for  n25" 
CLEARANCE 

CALL  RON  VAN 
AT  861-1847 

FIRST 
NO  GIMMICKS 


WithTWA 

itpawstobeyoui^ 

■*•  *^  Armed  with  just  a  pack  on  your  back 

and  a  TWA  Youth  Passport*  in  your  hand, 

vou  can  see  a  lot  more  of  the  U.S.  for  a  lot 

lesswithTWA.  ""^^ 

Here  are  some  ways  we  help. 

Ovemite  Pass.* 

TWA's  terrific  new  money 
saver.  It  gets  you  guaranteed 

student  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions (at  the  least)  without 
advance' reservations  in  40  aties  _ 
in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

For  only  $5.25  a  night! 

USA.  Bonus  Coupon  Books* 

Tfeke  your  TWA  Youth  Passport  and 
boarding  pass  to  any  TWA  Ticket  Office  in 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  or  San  Francisco. 
You'll  get  a  book  of  bonus  coupons  good  tor 
507o  off  things  and  absolutely  free  things 
like  a  two-for-one  dinner  at  Crouchons 

Restaurant  in  San  Francisco,  free  surfboarcl 
rental  in  Los  Angeles,  and  lots,  lots  more. 
Like  we  said,  with  TWA  it  pays  to  be  yomig. 
For  all  the  details  write:  TWA-IT  PAYS 
TO  BE  YOUNG,  Box  25,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
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Shopping  Period 


(Continued  from  P«ge  1) 
of  students  who  are  going  to 
enroll    in    their    courses.**    He 
added  "that  there  is  a  problem 
in     information     for     ordering 
books**  with  the  present  system. 
According  to  Marcus,  May  regis- 
tration is  aimed  at  **using  more 
effectively     the     faculty 
resources**  rather  than  at  easing 
overcrowding.     Departmental 
course     offerings     have     been 
pruned  of  starred  courses  which 
are  never  offered.  Spring  section- 
ing will  be  held  within  the  de- 
partments,   and    will   allow   re- 
vision of  the  number  of  sections 
offered. 


The  problem  of  crowded 
classes  in  the  introductory 
sciences  and  elementary  lan- 
guage courses  may  be  eased  by  a 
questionnaire  that  will  be  sent  to 
incoming  freshmen.  Interest  in 
following  the  premedical  se- 
quence of  courses  can  be  indi- 
cated i  as  well  as  the  language  in 
which  the  student  expects  to 
fulfill  his  language  requirement. 

Marcus  did  not  know  "how 
close  a  correlation  there  will  be 
between  enrollment  and  what 
the  response  to  the  question- 
naire indicates,"  but  he  added, 
"it*ll   give    us  some   ball   park 
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MENDELSOHN'S  HARDWARE 

469  Moody  St.,  Waltham 

894-3210 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  HARDWARE  NEEDS: 
CURTAIN  RODS 
HOOKS  OF  EVERY  KIND 
TOOLS  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE 
EVEN  CARPETS  IF  YOU  ARE  SO  INCLINED 
Conveniently  loceted  at  the  corner  of  Moody  and  Maple  just  a  short  trip 
from  Brandeis. 

Come  in  and  look  at  US  soon. 


.  \Vith  us  your  $200 
li^ts  you  a  lot  j^note^ihski 
r4usftiirto?e  tqlEurope^ 


WITH  US  WITHOUT  US 

•  You  make  one  call  and  we  put  you       •    You  call  several  airlinei  and  all  you 
on  the  airline   of  your  choice.  get  is  a  ticket. 

KLM.  TWA,  Pan  Am.  .  .to  the 
city  of  your  choice  and  then 
bring  you  home.  Plus. . . 

•  Free  trip  planning 

Passport,  visa,  innoculation  facts 

All  travel  needs  within  Europe  - 
train  passes  and  car  rentals, 
intra-European  flights,  hotels 

Ships  to  Europe  from  $150 

Guide  books 

European  specialists  for  people  of  all  ages. 

NATIONAL  STUDENT 
TRAVEL  SERVICES 

4  BRATTLE  ST.  (on  Harvard  Sq.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.  02138  (617)  661-1818 
Open  Monday-Friday:  10-6         Saturday:  11-5 
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Bookstore  Problems 

Bookstore    Manager   Stephen 
Muhlfelder  said  that  May  regis- 
tration will  help  the  bookstore's 
ordering  problems  **if  it  means 
that    there    are    fewer    course 
shifts**   after    the    term    begins. 
"That  clobbers  us  every  year,** 
he  added.  The  bookstore  needs 
requisition  information  by  April 
15  in  order  to  organize  its  infor- 
mation,  check   the    used  book 
market,  and  indicate  its  needs  to 
the     publishers.     Books     are 
ordered  throughout  July;  most 
deliveries  take  three  weeks. 

"We  never  get  all  the  faculty 
getting  the  requisitions  in  on  | 
time,"  Muhlfelder  said,  and  he 
termed  last  year  "particularly 
bad.'*  Letters  concerning  next 
year's  course  book  requisitions 
are  ready  to  go  out  to  the 
faculty  now. 

Spring  registration,  said 
Muhlfelder,  should  allow  the 
bookstore  knows  better  than 
curately,  thus  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  runouts  on  books  and 
returns  to  publishers.  Overorder- 
ing  "ties  up  money,"  he  said, 
and  many  publishers  will  not 
allow  100  per  cent  returns  of 
leftover  books;  some  allow  as 
Uttle  as  20  percent. 

"There  are  times  when  the 
bookstore  knows  better  th  n 
the  faculty  members  what  stu- 
dents .will  buy,"  Muhlfelder  said. 
"We've  tried  to  talk  to  a  depart- 
ment, they  would  insist  -  and 
we'd  be  right."  He  cited  an 
example  where  250  copies  were 
required  of  one  course  book. 
The  instructor  was  "talked 
down  to  180  copies,  which  were 
ordered  "reluctantly,"  and  of 
which  166  are  still  on  the  shelf. 


graffiti 

Come  to  a  Female  Liberation  Meeting  Wednesday  nights  at  7Pllj 
the  Female  Liberation  Office,  639  Mass.  Ave.  in  Cambridge  (491-l(nj 
An  agenda  of  topics  is  as  foUows:  May  2  -  "Orgasm  and  Frigidity « 
Masturbation,"  May  9  -  "Men:  As  Friends  and  Lovers,*'  May  li 
"Usbianism,"  May  23  -  ''Women:  Expiring  Our  Class  Identities,' 
.  "White  Women:  An  Exploration  of  Racism.*' 

Students   interested    in  applying  for  the  presidency  of  the  St 
Service  Bureau  should  contact  Steve  Berman  to  set  up  an  appointment  I 
an  interview  for  the  job.  Interviews  will  Uke  place  at  the  Bureau  duringl 

first  week  of  May.  ..      ^ 

Summer  jobs  are  available  for  students  interested  in  teaching 
French,  Spanish,  English  and  science  in  Upward  Bound,  which  wBlc 
of  a  six-week  program   in  Weston,   Mass.  or   in   New   Hampshire. 
Marguerite  Goodwin  at  266-0926  if  interested. 

Teachers  of  math  skills,  and  reading  and  writing  skills  arc  needed  I 
the  Waltham  Group  summer  program  for  7th  and  8th  grade  "und 
achievers."  The  salary  is  $800  for  8  weeks  and  teaching  experience^ 
preferred.  CaU  Prof.  Peter  Witt,  ext.  669. 

The  Departments  of  Classks,  Fine  Arts  and  Mediterranean  Studies  i 
sponsoring  a  public,  illustrated  lecture  on  "Recent  Discoveries  in  Merr 
Archaeology"  by  Prof.  Louis  V.  Zabkar.  The  lecture  wUI  be  held  Satur 
May  12  at  7  PM  at  the  Pollack  Art  Building  and  refreshemnts  wai 

seized. 

The  Photography  Qub  would  like  to  start  a  permanent,  routing 
of  photographs  April  27.  Contributions  will  be  welcome  from  anyonjj 
the  Brandeis  community.  Any  photographs  on  mounting  board  up  tor 
11  in.  by  14  in.  will  be  accepted.  Contributions  can  be  put  in  the  envdi 
on  the  darkroom  door  in  Usdan  or  given  to  Thaniel  Novod,  Shapiro  BU 
(Box  1962).  Please  put  your  name  and  box  number  on  each  entry. 

The  Congress  of  American  Jews  from  Poland  is  conducting  an 
contest  on  the  theme  of  'The  Holocaust:  A  Study  of  How  to  Prcve 
Recurrence."  The  contest  which  is  open  to  high  school  and  a 
students  offers  a  $500  first  prize  and  a  $250  second  prize.  Manus 
must  be  submitted  by  June  30,  1973.  Students  who  are  interested! 
submitting  entries  should  stop  up  at  Rabbi  Axelrad's  office  (Usdan 
for  information. 

The  MetropoliUn  Ecology  Workshop  Bulletin,  a  monthly  ncwi 
about  environmental  concerns  in  Boston  and  New  England,  needs  writ 
photographers,  and  general  help.  To  submit  work  or  help,  call  Gikj 

353-6606. 

The  Usdan  Student  Center  announces  the  opening  of  the 
Lounge  (formerly  the  Graduate  Student  Lounge)  located  on  the  topi 
of  the  Gluck  wing  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  Although  the  lounge' 
remain  open  to  all  students,  the  new  Chapels'  Lounge  wiU  serve  Ml 
center  for  the  many  activities  of  Hillel,  the  Newman  Club,  and  the  St  ' 
Christian  Association.  


Younger  Members  Committee, 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston 

Invites 

Brandeis  Women 

TO  JOLLY  UP  PARTIES 

1st  and  3rd  Monday  &  Fridays 

From  7  to  II  P.M.  - 

Admission  Price:  $1 
Complete  Cash  Bar  - 

-  Music  and  Dancing 

at  the  Harvard  Club  House 

374  Commonwealth  Ave. 

(near  Massachusetts  Ave.) 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


XEROX  COPIES 


•  XEROX  reductions 

ol  large  origmais 

•  Collation 

•  Binding 

•  Quick  waiK-m  service 

•  PicKup  &  delivery 


CApRA 

COPY  CENTER 
891-9140 
893-9448 

900  m;n  sireef.  w»llh,m.  ,n  W  pttkmg  lot  ad/ace/if  fo  tngh»m$ 
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■  If  you  are  a  high  school  junior  or  senior  who 

would  like  to  do  university  work  ...or  an  adult 

interested  in  a  wide  range  of  introductory  or 

advanced  courses  ...era  student  at  another 

institution  who  hopes  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  new  environment . 

then  consider  attending  the  1973  Summer  Sussion  at  Stanford. 

As  a  summer  visitor  to  Stanford,  you  may  live  on 

the  campus,  take  courses  in  most  departments 

from  outstanding  regular  and  visiting  faculty,  and  enjoy  the  many 

cultural  and  recreational  benefits  of  the  University  and  the  Bay  Area. 

The  Summer  Session,  an  8-week  term  from  June  25  to  August  18, 

includes  special  workshops  and  institutes  in  music,  education 

and  communication.  Intensive  Chinese  and  Japanese 

extends  June  25  to  September  4. 

Summer  visitors  need  not  meet  competitive  admissions 

requirements,  and  the  admissions 

procedure  is  a  simple  one. 

If  you  would  like  to  expand 
[  your  knowledge  in  a  beautiful 
setting,  you  can  take 
the  first  step  by  writing 
or  calling  for  a  summer 
visitor  bulletin  and 
application.  We'll  send 
them  to  you  promptly. 

■  Stanford  Summer  Session 

Stanford.  California  94305  /  Phone  (415)  321-2300 
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^Continued  from  Page  1) 
Bblem.    Faculty     salaries    at 
such  as  Dartmouth  and 
t\\  are  "way  below  ours,** 
ihde  said. 

[Gichdc  added,  however,  that 
'faculty  demand  for  an  8% 

"^ was  not  unreasonable. 

Fiiid  that  the  7%  cost  of  living 
irase  does  have  a  "terrific 
^ct*Von  assistant  professors 
^Brandeis  who  earned  a  total 
igc  of  $12,981  last  year, 
vevcr,  for  a  professor  earning 
$20,000,  the  cost  of  living 
although  uncomfortable, 
buld  not    be    as   much    of    a 

rden. 

Disadvantaged  ^ 

[According  to  Sacks,  Bernstein 
Vsaid  that  in  the  area  of  fringe 
ncfits,  which  is  part  of  the 
5tal  expenditure    for   salaries, 
he  faculty  is  "disadvantaged". 
I'subcommittee  of  the  Faculty 
enate  has  been  set  up  and   is 
lorking  jointly    with    the    Ad- 
liiistration    to    improve    these 
Hnge  benefits,  Sacks  said. 
liThe  current  benefits  include  a 
etirement  benefit  of  an  8%  con- 
ffribution  by   the   University  to 
ht  Teachers'  Insurance  Inuities 
bociation,  (TllA)  a  75%  pay- 
cnt  of  college  tuition  for  the 
Jdren  of  faculty,  and  a  death 
^nefit.  The  University  also  con- 
jibutes  towards  faculty  medical 
[expenses,    disabilities   and    pro- 
liidcs  limited  funds  for  loans  and 
fousing  mortgages. 
Although    the    total    faculty 
ary  increase  is  4%,  the  average 
uaease   for    individual    faculty 
embers  next  year  will  come  to 
i.7%,  leaving  a   1.3%  fund  for 
fipccial     faculty     raises.     These 
Rpccial   increases    are   based    on 
[consideration  of  nast  inequities 
[juch  as   last   year's   freeze     on 
Ificulty    salaries    over    $20,000, 
[promotions  not  accompanied  by 
{comparable    raises,   and    adjust- 
imcnts  for  merit  cases. 

Gaehde     added     that     these 
[raises  with  very  few  exceptions 
{do  not  go  above  $1000  for  a  full 
Iprofessor,  $750  for  an  associate 
fprofessor,  and  $600  for  an  assis- 
^Unt    professor.    These     figures 
[represent   a   maximum  of  4.6% 
[for  an  individual  raise  in  addi- 
rtion    to    the    average    increase. 
fThus,  no  professor  can  receive 
[more    than    a    7.3%    total    in- 
ftcrease    in  salary  for  next  year. 
No  Freeze 
Gaehde  said  that  the  Ad  mini- 


[Discipline 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Icontinuing,  however,  on  work- 
bjtudy,  the  possibility  of  return- 
ling  attrition  monies  back  to  the 
Iminority  pool,  and  the  designa- 
[tion  of  Asian-Americans  as  a 
p' minority,  which  would  make 
^4hem  eligible  for  minority  pool 
financial  aid  funds. 


A  friendly 
drug  store  .  .  . 

♦Cashes  your  cheques 
♦Gets  to  know  you  by 

name 

♦Fills  your  prescriptions 

at  a 

FAIR  PRICE 

♦Wants  you  around! 
We're    «    friendly    outfit .  . . 
professionally     geared     to 
satisfy  your  needs,  be  they 
medicinal  or  cosmetic! 

LIGGETT'S 

Moody  St.,  Waltham, 
894-0103 

...  an  unfriendly  drug 
store   doesn't  need  you. 


Faculty  Salaries 


stration  will  be  "very  careful  in 
allotting  replacements"  for  fac- 
ulty members  leaving  this  year, 
but  that  there  will  be  "no  specif- 
ic freeze"  in  hiring  new  faculty 
personnel  next  year.  He  added 
that  the  change  in  faculty  mem- 
bers from  this  year  to  next  is 
insignificant. 

According  to  Gaehde,   there 


are  five  senior  professors  Ipaving 
Brandeis  this  year.  Four  of  the 
five  are  retiring:  Prof.  Nahum 
Glatzer  (NEJS),  Prof.  Cyrus 
Gordon  (Mediterranean  Studies), 
Prof.  Ruth  Hoffman  (Biology), 
and  Prof.  Max  Lerner  (American 
Studies).  The  fifth.  Prof. 
Maurice  Sussman .  (Biology)  is 
going  to  Israel. 


Intefnational  Lounge 
Approved  for  Tavern 


•■-  .• 


Meat  B 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

that  beef  kabob  sales  dropped 

25%. 

In  Kutz  and  Sherman  Dining 
Halls  there  was  no  significant 
change  in  normal  consumption 
patterns  during  the  boycott. 
Jeffrey  said  that  in  Sherman 
steak  consumption  was  about  40 
less  than  expected,  although  he 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that 
fewer  students  ate  dinner  that 
night,  not  that  steaks  were  being 

shunned. 


Arbitrary 

Although  the  Student  Coun- 
cil   unanimously    endorsed    the 
meat  boycott  on  AprU  1 ,  Jeffrey 
said    that    it    would   have   been 
**too  arbitrary"  for  him  to  take 
all    red    meat    off    the    menus 
without   some  feel  for  student 
consensus.  Had  enough  students 
shown  an  interest  in  a  boycott 
to  him  or  David  Boxstein  *74, 
Chairman  of    the  Food  Commit- 
tee, Jeffrey  said  a  quick  referen- 
dum would  have  been  run.  How- 
ever,  Jeffrey  said  that  only  two 
students  expressed  an  interest  to 
him,  and  Boxstein  said  on  April 
I  that  no  one  had  come  to  him 
about  it. 


While  Jeffrey  did  not  remove 
any  meat  items,  he  did  review 
the  menus  and  stressed  that  at 
every  meal  non-meat  alternatives 
were  available. 

Budget  Deficit 

Mostly  because  of  skyrocket- 
ing food  prices,  Jeffrey  said  that 


his  budget  for  1972-73  could  be 
overspent     by     as     much     as 
$20,000,  or   1.3%  of  *his   $1.5 
million  budget.  He  said  that  Vice 
President  for  Environmental  Af- 
fairs David  Squire  had  been  ad- 
vised of  the  possibility.  While  his 
budget  was  based  on  a  5%  in- 
crease in  food  prices,  prices  have 
already     increased,    107o     this 
year,  he  explained.  He  does  not 
expect   ,the    prices    to    increase 
much   inore  because  Food  Ser- 
vices buys  most  of  its  food  in 
90-day     contracts     for     which 
prices  are  fixed. 

Despite  the  tightness  of  this 
year's  budget,  Jeffrey  said  that 
"no  major  change"  will  be  made 
in  service  this  year.  He  did  say, 
however,  that  a  few  food  items 
wUl  be  served  less  often. 

While  calling  his  present  bud- 
get "tight",  Jeffrey  foresees  next 
yearns  budget  as  "even  tighter" 
due    to    financial    cuts.    He    is 
pleased,  however,  about  several 
major     capital     expenditures 
which  have  been  approved.  The 
20-year-old   .     dishwashing 
machine  in  Sherman  should  be 
renovated    soon    at    a    cost    of 
$40,000.    Other    improvements 
for    next    year    will    include    a 
faster  grill  in  the   cafeteria  and 
refrigerated   salad    bars   in  both 
Kutz  and  Sherman  Dining  Hall. 


By  JERRY  POMERANTZ 

The  International  Lounge  has 
been  approved  as  the  site  for  the 
campus  tavern  by  the  Usdan 
Student  Center  Governing 
Board,  by  a  vote  of  3-1.  This 
action  follows  a  referendum  last 
month  in  which  students  voted 
715-285  in  favor  of  allowing  the 
Tavern  to  be  in  the  Lounge. 

The  Governing  Board's  deci- 
sion acts  as  a  recommendation 
to  Student  Center  Director  John 
Rich,  who  has  the  final  say  on 
the     use    of    the    International 

Lounge. 

Leslie  Penn  '75,  representing 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  save 
the  International  Lounge  has  re- 
cently brought  to  the  Student 
Judiciary  their  claim  that  the 
Tavern  Committee's  campaign 
prior  to  the  referendum  was 
unfair.  Penn  contends  that  un- 
fair   advertising   practices   were 


used,  and  no  viable  alternative  to 
the  International  Lounge  was 
presented.  Chief  Justice  Andy 
Stern.  73,  said  that  the  Judiciary 
has  not  decided  whether  or  not 
they  will  hear  the  case. 

The  Governing  Board's  vote 
of  approval,  however,  was  not 
made  contingent  upon  any 
future  Judiciary  action.  The 
Board  also  said  that  it  would 
want  some  say  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  International 
Lounge's  furniture. 


Majors 


JAW 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

program  will  be  evaluated  as  to 
its  success  and  its  costs  in  the 
second  year  of  its  operation  by 
the  Educational  PoUcy  Commit- 
tee. 

Deans'  Duties  Defined 

In  other  business,  legislation 
which  defines  and  legalizes  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College  and  the  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs  was  given  final 

approval. 

The  faculty  decided  that  the 
Dean  of  the  College^  who  will 
also  be  Associate  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty, will  act  "in  close  coopera- 
tion' with  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in 
matters  of  academic  policy." 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs,  created  this 
year,  will  be,  in  effect,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  responsibiUties  of  the 


present  Dean  of  Students. 
Three-Year  Plan 
University    President    Marver 
Bernstein    announced    that    by 
October    I    he    hopes    to    have 
instituted     a     program     which 
would    make    each    department 
responsible    for    drawing    up    a 
three-year  plan  of  its  growth  and 
emphasis.     While     emphasizing 
that    the    plan    would    not   be 
necessarily     adhered     to     with 
*'military    tightness",    Bernstein 
said   that   the   intention   of  the 
•plan  will  be  to  chart  personnel 
development  in  order  to  stream- 
line    administrative     efficiency 
with  respect  to  long  range  plan- 
ning. 

Bernstein  also  said  that  he 
hopes  to  announce  the  name  of 
the  new  Dean  of  the  College  this 
month.  The  present  Dean,  Leo 
Treitler,  will  be  on  sabbatical 
leave  next  year. 
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DO! 


Armed  with  justyourTWABedand 
Breakfast*  Plan,  and  a  pack  on  your  back, 
you  can  get  a  lot  more  of  Europe  for  a  — 
lot  less  with  TWA. 

Here  are  some  ways  we  help. 

Bed  and  Breakfast 

TWA's  "Bed  and  Breakfa^ 
gets  you  guest  house 
accommodations  (at  the 
least)  in  47  European  cities, 

breakfast  and  extras,  like 

sightseeing  or  theatre  tickets 

all  at  really  low  prices.  _ 

Europe  Bonus  Coupon  Books. 

T^e  your  boarding  pass  to  any  TWA 
Ticket  Office  in  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Frankfurt,  Madrid,  Athens  or  Amsterdam, 
..^^v^  and  you'll  get  a  book  ofbonus  coupons  good 

isONUS  1  ^^  for  absolutely  free  things,  as  well  as 
iSjPWa  Sscounted  ektras  like  bicycles  theatoe 

^BOS®  i  ^^  tickets,  sightseeing,  meals  and  ots,  lots 
^^  \  f«4  more.  Like  we  said,  with  TWA  it  pa;^  to  be 
'^""^  voung.  For  all  the  details  wnte:  TWA- 
IT  PAYS  TO  BE  YOUNG,  Box  25,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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THE  JUSTICE 
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If  you  think  Kodak  is  just 


pretty  pictures^you  ouglit  to  liave 

your  diest  examined 


When  a  chest  x-ray  shows  that  you  have  a  potential 
killer  like  TB  or  cancer,  it's  not  a  pretty  picture.  But  it  s  an 
important  picture  because  it  can  help  the  doctor  detect  and 

catch  the  killer  in  time.  ^i  ,  ,  .n 

When  doctors  are  out  to  catch  these  potential  killers, 
they  want  the  sharpest,  clearest  x-ray  films  they  can  get.  And 
that's  why  people  at  Kodak  spend  so  many  hours  creating 
new  and  better  x-^ay  film  equipment.  Already,  the  results  in- 


clude convenience  for  the  patient,  economy  for  the  hospital, 
an  even  more  useful  tool  for  the  radiologist-and,  most  impor- 
tant, reduced  radiation  exposure.  ^,  .  , 
Researching  and  creating  better  x-ray  films  is  good 
for  our  business,  which  is  why  we  went  into  them  in  the  first 
place  But  it  does  our  society  good,  too- which  isn  t  a  bad 
feeling.  After  all,  our  business  depends  on  our  society-so  we 
care  what  happens  to  it. 
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Kodak 


Kodak 

More  than  a  business. 


THE  JUSTICE 
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Letters 


)ntinued  from  Page  7) 

Hitching 

tm  writing   this  letter  in 

fof  aeating  a  spirit  of  com- 

and   trust   at    Brandeis 

nty.  Ever  since  those  girls 

eported  missing  from  their 

five  Boston   colleges  (al- 

having  disappeared  while 

iildng),  it  has  become  im- 

ble  to  hitch  a  ride  on  this 

18. 

live  in  the  North  quadrangle 
ice  I  was  a  music  major 
just   recently,    I    had    to 
Ua  lot  of  time  in  Slosberg.  I 
to  stand  in  front  of  Rabb 
to  hitch  down  to  Slos- 
No-one  would  give  me  a 
J-  not  professors,  bureau- 
I,  secretaries,    students    or 
li.  the  cafeteria   ladies   who 
idished  me  out  my  meals  for 
i  years.  You  can  imagine  how 
ed  off  one    can    get.    If   a 
)n   cannot    even    trust    his 
Jow  university  members,  then 
f!idea  of  a  university  com- 
Inity  is  nonexistent. 
[What  makes  matters  worse  is 
It  up  until  last  week  I  had  a 
and  always  gave  people  lifts, 
ether  around  campus  or  into 
ton  or  Waltham.  Even  out- 
ile  the  University  I  rarely  hesi- 
ied  to  pick  up  hitch-hikers, 
fen  if  1  was  alone  in  my  car. 
■Now  unfortunately,  I  have  no 
and  must  stand,  on  the  aver- 
about  an  hour  at  the  hitch- 
Icing  sign  trying  to  get  to  Wal- 
im,  while  in  the  interval  over 
BlO  cars  pass  me  by  going  just 
ihere  I  want  to  go.  One  would 


think  that  at  least'  student's 
would  stop,  but  they  arc  the 
worst  offenders.  And  once  in 
Waltham,  hitching  back  along 
Main  Street  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble. 

So  hopefully,  now  that 
youVc  read  this  letter,  if  you  see 
some  kid  standing  in  front  of 
Rabb  at  8:45  a.m.  you'll  give 
him  a  lift  down  to  the  art 
buildings   (and  maybe  even  to 

Sachar). 

Roger  Zeitel  *  75 


Burial 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

complishing  nothing.  In  previous 
years,  the  community  would  not 
have  permitted  the  President  to 
summon  outside  authorities.  The 
banner  of  the  Ford  Hall  crisis  of 
1969  was  the  only  link  to  past 
activism  and  community;  when 
the  Afro  department  was  found- 
ed, and,  a  year  later,  a  University 
President  was  forced  to  resign. 
This  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
indictment  of  the  student  body. 
It  is  more  of  a  reminder,  proba- 
bly to  deaf  ears,  that  things  can 
be  accomplished,  the  Com- 
munity can  be  restored,  if  stu- 
dents got  off  thfcli  rears  and 
stopped  worrying  about  toilet 
paper. 


Soccer 

(Continued  front  Page  12) 
The  obsolete,  naive,  and  nonsen- 
sical   soccer   training   I   experi- 
enced this  year  is  something  to 
remember. 

"Hustle"  was  the  password, 
and  once  you  could  do  that  you 
were  really  into  soccer.  Apart 
from    that,    everybody    played 
within  the  limits  of  his  capabil- 
ity and  his  imagination;  no  team 
work,  mostly  because  there  was 
no  team  training.  Many  of  the 
foreign  students  who  were  in- 
volved   could    no    longer    bear 
playing   this   style  of  "soccer" 
(some    claimed    it   to   be   "the 
American  way")  which  was  wo 
far  removed  from  the  real  mean- 
ing of  a  soccer  game.  Our  record 
this  year  proved  it  emphatically. 
Not  only  did  we  have  to  get 
adjusted  to  this  new,  amateur 
way   of   playing  soccer-a  game 
that   is   purely  and  exclusively 
non-American  -  but  also  some 
of  us  faced  the  situation  where 
we    had    to   either   follow   the 
coach's  way,  or  forget  abut  play- 
ing.   As    a    result,    many    good 
players    walked   off   the   team. 
And  all  the  enthusiasm  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  ended  in 
resentment. 

Everybody    is  aware  of  the 
foreign  students'  contribution  to 
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Psychologically  and  physically 
hiilthy  males  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  30  wanted  for  paid 
psychological  experiment  at 
)tervard  Medical  School.  Contact 
Mils  Winters  Monday  thru  Friday 
bitween  10  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  at 
734-1300,  ext.  335. 
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TYPING 


IBM  SELECTRIC 

Free  Pick-up 

and  Delivery 

CALL  924-1 383 

Day  or  Nite 


MCAT-DAT-GRE 

LSAT-ATGSB 

OCAT 

NATL.  BDS. 

•  Preparation  tor  tests  required  for 
admission  to  graduate  and  profev 
sional  schools 

•  Six  and  twelve  session  courses 

•  Small  groups 

'Voluminous  material  for  home  study 
prepared  by  experts  in  each  field 

•  Lesson  schedule  can  be  tailored  to 
meet  individual  needs.   Lesons 
can  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
several  months  to  a  year,  or  for 
out  of  town  students,  a  period 

of  one  week 
•Opportunity  for  review  of  past 
lessons  via  tape  at  the  center 

Summer  Sessions 
Special  Compact  Courses 
Weekends  -  Intersessions 


STANLEY  H.  KAPI-AN 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Mn  lal  tttk  SifMI  erMtilvn.  N   V 
(III)  IM-IMO 


BOSTON 
(617)259-8711 

OAVS  tvf  NINC».W(IKENM 


SINCf  ItJS 


Bronchat  in  Mojor  Cities  in  U.S.A. 


THE  CHATEAU 


195  School  Street,  Waltham 
894-3339 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 
ships  last  Monday  at  the  tough 
Concord  Country  Gub.  Coming 
from  six  shots  behind  the  first 


Roundup. 
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Italian-American  dinners,  pizza  and  liquors.  Place  where  Brandeis 
it  welcomed.  Reasonably  priced,  open  7  days  a  week;. 
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11am-12pm- 


Fri.  till  1am 


Sun.  4-10pm 


CORDON'S 

WALTHAM  LIQUOR  STORE,  he 
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Serving  Waltham  and  Surrounding  Towns 

The  IVIost  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and 

Domestic  Beers,  Wines  and  Liquors 

Drivein  Parking    Prompt  Delivery    Private  Cars 

M.H.  Gordon  Brands- Imported  &  Domestic 

If  You  Buy  It  at  Gordon's-lt  Has  to  Be  Good 


WEST  SIDE 

867  Main  St.,  Waltham 
893  1900 


SOUTH  SIDE 

57  7  Moody  St.  Waltham 
8942771 


BARRELLED  BEER    ICECUBES 
COMPLETE  PARTY  SERVICE 

Bartender-Glassware~Bar-Equipment-Etc. 


Brandeis    soccer,    but    this    is 
rather     irrelevant     now.     The 
experience  of  this  past  year  (and 
the   previous   records  as  well), 
suggest  that  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing now  in  order  to  face  the 
next  season  with  confidence.  If 
Brandeis  is  finally  to  have  good 
records,  and  to  acquire  a  good 
reputation  in  soccer,  and  to  get 
some  more  Americans  to  start 
considering  this  universal  game 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  it 
has  to  have  a  better  soccer  team. 
I  think  thai  enough  players  and 
enthusiasm    are    here,    what   it 
needs     is     experienced     soccer 
training  personnel  and  orthodox 
soccer   training.   Give    soccer  a 
chance!    .  •  >       >;>.;: 


round  leaders,  Forbes  shot  a 
brilliant  second  round  70  to  win 
the  tournament  by  three  shots. 
The  round  was  easily  the  lowest 
in  recent  years  in  the  36  hole 
tournament. 

Brandeis*  next  best  finisher  in 
the  tournament  was  Frank  Fama 
who  came  in  thirteenth. 

In  matches  held  prior  to  the 
spring  vacation  Brandeis  lost  to 
Tufts,  5-2  and  a  tic  between  the 
Judges,  and  powerhouse  Babson 
ended  in  defeat  when  Fama  lost 
a  sudden-death  playoff  on  the 
second  extra  hole.  Phil  Cedar 
and  Fama  both  scored  80  on  the 
cold  and  windy  day. 

Brandeis  evened  its  record  at 
2-2  when  it  defeated  St. 
Anselm's  4-3  and  won  a  default 
from  a  weak  Merrimac  team. 
Marty  Brophy  and  Phil  Cedar 
paced  the  squad  with  easy  vic- 
tories. •  FF 


Guitar  Lessons 

Folk,  Rock,  Blues,  Country 

$5/hr. 

Call  Peter  924-3642 


CAPE 
COD 

Guest  House  at  the  Beach 

Bob  &  Dana  Sipler 

617-548-2666 

173  Grand  Ave. 

Falmouth  Heights 


SUMMER  JOB  INTERVIEWS 

Requirements:  1 .  Work  Away  from  Home 
2.  Must  be  Hard  Working 
*  3.  Available  for  Entire  Summer 

.Pay:  $210/wk. 

Interviews  Wed.,  May  2 

3  P.M.  Cont.  Rm.  B 
5:30  P.M.  Cont.  Rm.  B 
8:00  P.M.  Cont.  Rm.  A 


CDMhlJAjtSllfcMA. ' 

214  Harvard  Ave.  -  277-2140 
Just  off  Comm.  Ave.  -  Parking 

EXCLUSIVE 

NEW  ENGLAND  PREMIERE! 

Francois  Truffaut's 


"An  irresistible 
joy!"— »f(»«««o  o«* 

"•••Va! 
A  delightful 
off-beat 
comedy!" 

—  «WM  OU'WIWO. 


ladlilglMe 


2.4.6.8.10 
Midnif^t  Shovvs  Fri.  &  Sat. 


Gone  With 
The  Wind 


WittiTWA 
it  pjQTs  to  be  youi^ 

TWA's  got  a  lot  of  things  to  help  you 
in  a  lot  of  ways  around  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 
But  nothing  comes  close  to  the  adventure- 
some brave  blockbuster  Worldtrek  expe- 
ditions (arranged  exclusively  through  TWA). 

Worldtrek. 


This  isn't  a  vacation,  it^s  an  experience. 
From  two  weeks  trekking  the  fjords  of 
Scandinavia  to  12  weeks  on  a  pilgrimage, 
to  Kashmir.  You'll  find  yourself 
camping  with  nomadic  reindeer 
herdsmen,  or  boating  across  the 
Black  Sea  to  Yalta. 

For  the  exciting  details,  go  to 
your  TWA  Travel  Agent,  Ticket 
Office,  or  Campus  Rep.  -  or  send 
tfie  coupon  below. 


TWA  -  TT  PAYS  TO  BE  YOUNG," 
Box  25,  Grand  Central  Station,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  following: 
Worldtrek  Bonus  Coupon  Books 

Stutelpass  OvemitePass 

Destination  Europe  Pack  Bed  and  Breakfast 


Name. 


X^ 


Address. 


I 

I  City. 


.State. 


^p. 


*S«rvk«  marks  owned  CDBdiMiv«ly  fay  tWA. 
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Judges  Win  Invitational; 
Forbes  First  in  GBC's 

The  Brandeis  outdoor  track  team  won  the  seventh  and  possibly  last  Brandeis 
Invitational  Track  and  Field  Championship  last  Saturday,  defeating v favored  Springfield 
86-66. 

The  big  four  in  the  meet  for  Brandeis  were  Allen  Knight,  Manny  Rivera,  Harold  Small, 
and  Gary  Webb.  These  four  runners  scored  24  points  l^etween  them  in  individual 
competition,  enough  to  outscore  twenty  of  the.  twenty-eight  teams  participating.  Small, 
Knight,  and  Mike  Ricciardone  all  placed  in  the  440;  Small  and  Knight  finishing  one-two. 
Gary  Webb  meanwhile  was  one  of  twenty  people  who  attempted  to  run  both  the  100  and 
220  yard  events  but  was  the  only  one  to  score  in  both,  taking  first  in  the  100  and  third  in 
the  220.  Rivera  and  Small  dominated  the  880  finishing  first  and  second  respectively. 
Rivera  also  broke  his  own  school  record  in  the  mile,  finishing  second.  Small,  along  with 
two  mile  winner  Peter  Kuchinski  of  Southeastern  Mass.,  were  chosen  by  the  coaches 
co-winners,  of  the  Irving  Olin 
Memorial  award  as  MVP. 

In  the  end,  however,  winning 
the  Invitational  takes  what 
Coach  Norm  Levine  called  **a 
team  effort'*.  Twenty-four 
people  are  needed  by  a  team  to 
run  in  all  six  relays.  Brandeis 
placed  in  five  out  of  six  relays, 
taking  the  top  position  in  the 
mile  relay  and  the  sprint  medley 
.  relay.  -   ' 

•  Despite  Brandeis'  recent  suc- 
cess in  the  Invitational,  thus  will  ■ 
probably  be  the  last  time  it  is 
held.  Head  Coach  Norm  Levine 
said  he  spent  200  hours  working 
on  the  meet  while  Assistant 
Coach  Chris  Lane  put  in  abouf- 
50.  Brandeis  is  now  out  of  the 
league  of  many  of  the  teams 
entering  and  it  probably  isn't 
worth  the  effort  it  takes  to  bring 
them  here.  In  place  of  the  Invita- 
,  tional,  Levine  hopes  to  hold  a 
quadrangular  meet  in  which 
some  of  the  stronger  teams  from 
the  Invitational  might  compete. 
At  the  same  time,  the  top  fpur 
Brandeis  runners  would  go  to 
the   Penn   Relays,  held   on   the 


same  weekend. 

,  In  a  previous  contest,  Bran- 
deis held  off  a  fairly  strong 
Williams  team  to  win  83-69. 
The  track  team  next  competes  in 
the  Greater  Boston's  in  their  last 
local  meet.  The  Easterns  IC4A's 
and  NCAA's  all  follow.  Manny 
Rivera  and  Len  Laub  have  already 


qualified  for  the  NCAA's  while 
Levine  expects  Knight  and  Small 
to  qualify  soon.  HL 

Forbes  First 

After  three  neaf  misses  Marc 
Forbes     finally     captured     the 
Greater  Boston  Golf  Champion- 
(Continued  on  Page  1 1) 


ANTIOCH  —  a  college  of  alternatives  in  undergraduate  education,  a  leader  in  new  ways  of  learning. 
The  Washington— Baltimore  Campus  appeals  to  those  who  want  to  affect  changes  in  our  society. 
We  offer  a  wide  range  of  programs: 


Urhan  Planning    . 

Community  Development  Research 

Community  Mental  Health 

History 

Law  and  Politics 

Social  Strategies  and  Research 

Humanistic  Education 

Music 

Writing 


Environmental  Design 

Human  Development  and  Early 

Learning 
Political  Science 
Urban  Media  including  video 

photography  and  film 
Social  Work 
Dance 
Theatre 


Antioch's  concurrent  work/study  program  is  designed  to  aid  students  in  supporting  themselves  and 
complement  course  work  and  individual  and  group  projects.  Most  of  our  classes  are  held  at  night 
and  we  award  credits  for  documented  live/work  experience.  Today's  colleges  and  universities  must 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  that  surround  them.  We  are  committed  to  making  our 
programs  responsive.  We  attempt  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  students  with  need.  Our  campus 
is  located  in  three  areas:  Washington,  Columbia  and  Baltimore.  We  are  considering  applicants  for 
Winter  and  Spring  1973. 

Contact:  ANTIOCH  COLLEGE 

Anne  Bernstein,  Director  of  Admissions 

525  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore.  Md.  21202 

Telephone:  301  •752-3656 
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HOW  TO  .  .  .  AND  HOW  NOT  TO:  Harold  Small  breaks  the  uj 
(left)  as  Brandeis  wins  the  Mile  Relay.  Art  Grubnik  of  BridgewiU 
State  (above)  gracefully  sails  under  the  bar  in  the  pole  viil 
competition.  Action  came  in  Saturday's  Brandeis  Invitational Trac 
Meet.  (Photos  by  Michael  Slater) 


Comment 

American  Way 

By  HARRY  MAKKAS 

Frequently  in  the  past,  problems  with  Brandeis  socc 
have  been  cited  by  foreign  students  on  the  team.  Man; 
have  complained  that  there  are  just  no  people  interested! 
soccer,  there  is  no  cheering  crowd;  that  people  don't  reall 
know  what  kind  of  a  game  soccer  is:  that  it  is  not  worj 
watching  or  playing  for  a  team  that  has  a  very  bad  reco 

almost   every   year.    Some   also  said   that   the  America 

might     be    excused    for    having      :• 

such  an  attitude  toward  the 
game,  but  foreign  students  are 
not. 

I  had  heard  ail  these  even 
before  I  joined  the  team  this 
past  Fall.  And  I  really  thought, 
with  that  good  old  enthusiasm, 


FREE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 

For  Synagogue  or  home  Com- 
parative  Religion  Study. 
Available  in  English,  Yiddish 
or  Hebrew.  Write:  SCRIP- 
TURES Dept.  C-429,  151 
Prospect  Drive,  Stratford, 
Conn.  06497 


that    probably    we   could  do 
little    better    this  year  and 
haps    start    the    "soccer  revolii 
tion"  at  Brandeis.  You  have  tJ 
start     from    somewhere    andil 
thought  that  a  reasonable  way! 
do    it    was    to    present  a  gc 
image   and   attract   more  socc 
lovers. 

But  there  came  up  oti 
problems,  wliich  1  experienc 
personally:  the  method  of  trail 
ing.  This  university  hasanama 
ing  technical  service  for  soc( 
This  year  there  were  also  a  loti 
players,  many  young  men  int( 
ested  in  soccer  and  eager  to  le 
something  about  the  way  it^ 
played.  It  is  one  thing,  thoi 
to  liave  a  coach  and  anoti 
thing   to    have   a   soccer  coacl 

(Continued  on  Page  11)   j 


HIGH  ADVENTURE  STARTS  AT  2500  FEET 

Your  first  jump  course  takes  only  3  hours.  Costs  only  $65.00 


World's  largest  and  safest. 
Our  15th  year. 
Free  brochure. 


rjyjz 


(Includes  all  equipment) 
Over  220.000  jumps. 
21.000  First  jumps. 


pg      0RAN6E  PARACHUTING  CENTER 
bd  P  0.  Box  96.  Orange.  Mass   01364 


EjIM 
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Phone:   617-544-6961 


LAKEWOOD  PARACHUTING  CENTER 
P  0    Box  258.  Lakewood.  N  J.  08701 
Phone:  201■363^900 


For  New  York  information  call  212-582-5860 


Counselors  and  specialists  for  a  unique  summer  sleepaway 
gram  for  mentally  handicapped  children.  Sponsoreo  by  Maimc 
ides  Institute  the  oldest  leading  organization  under  Jewish  at 
pices  conducting  schools,  residential  centers,  day  treatment 
ter$  and  vocational  training  for  children  and  youth  who 
not  benefit  from  conventional  programs  and  ordinary  faciliti 
For  information  and  applications  pontact: 

Maimonides  Summer  Residential  Program 

34-01  Mott  Ave. 

Far  Rockaway,  N.Y.  11691 

212-337-6500 
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Taesday,  April  30, 1985 


Senate  Ooses  Year 


By  SUSAN  FELLMAN 

The  Student  Senate  held  its  last 
meeting  for  spring  semester  Sun- 
day night.  Among  the  items  on 
the  agenda  were  an  amendment 
to  a  by-law  of  Article  IX  of  the 
constitution,  executive  senator 
appointments,  and  the  proposed 
plan  of  change  to  next  year's 
academic  calendar. 

A  resolution  passed  16-0-2  in 
favor  of  the  senate's  endorsement 
ofthe  addition  of  March  12-14  to 
the  vacation  period  starling 
March  8.  1986.  As  the  calendar 
now  stands,  students  will  have 
three  consecutive  months  of 
classes  until  spring  break  in  late 
April,  with  a  long  weekend  March 
8-11.  Senate  President  Adam 
Mitzner  '86  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Tami  Goodstein  '86  are 
scheduled  to  meet  today  with 
Dean  Klein  to  see  if  the  senate- 
endorsed  resolution  can  help  to 
modify  next  spring's  vacation 
period.  We  see  "the  three  months 
without  a  major  break  as  an 
invitation  to  excessive  stress  and 
pressure  which  is  not  conducive 
for  an  academically  productive 
college  campus,"  reads  part  ofthe 
resolution. 

The  Senate  also  approved  the 
appointments  of  Matt  Brooks '87 
and  Neil  Eckstein  '86  to  Alloca- 
tions Board  and  Executive  Sena- 
tor respectively. 

Brooks'  conflict  of  interest  as 
an  appointed  member  of  the 
Allocations  Board  and  current 
representative  to  the  Judicial 
Board  was  questioned  by  senator 
Matt  Weinberg  '86.  When  asked 
to  justify  his  vacating  a  newly 
won  elected  seat  in  favor  of  an 
appointed  position.  Brooks  re- 
plied "Quite  frankly,  a  group  of 
friends  and  I  just  put  our  names 
up  for  Judicial  Board  the  same 


time  I  signed  up  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  didn't  have  a  lot  of  energy 
then  and  the  Judicial  Board  was 
something  I  didn't  have  to  cam- 
paign for.  And  I  think  I  could  be  a 
better  asset  on  the  Allocations 
Board." 

Rick  Rivera  '86  was  appointed 
as  Director  of  Community  Rela- 
tions, a  liaison  between  the 
Senate  and  minority  organiza- 
tions on  campus. 

In  other  business,  the  Senate 
chartered  three  new  clubs: 
Brandeis  Turtles,  Lifting  Club 
and  Trivia  Club. 

Alumni  Board  Representative 
Jon  Posner  '85  reported  to  the 
senate  of  the  Alumni  Board's 
support  of  moving  Homecoming 
next  year  from  October  to  Feb- 
ruary, as  recommended  by  the 
University,  citing  reasons  of  con- 
venience, in  part  due  to  the 
soccer  game  against  Babson  be- 
ing scheduled  as  an  "away" 
game.  Posner  reported  that  Ken 
Langer  has  been  appointed  as  the 
new  Vice  President  in  the  Alum- 
ni Office,  and  that  the  Alumni 
Board  has  for  the  first  time 
contributed  to  orientation. 

The  COSL  report,  given  by 
Debbie  Stogel  '85,  included  briefs 
on  revised  alcohol  policy,  hous- 
ing lottery,  registration,  rules  and 
regulations,  athletic  facilities, 
programming  and  Student  Sur- 
vey all  for  next  year. 

Appointments  for  committee 
chairs  composing  the  board  of 
the  new  programming  organiza- 
tion were  confirmed,  as  were 
funding  $1 500  for  security  at  the 
Axelrad/Kahane  debate  and 
funding  $100  to  Reitman  for 
Africa. 

A  resolution  proposed  by 
Mitzner     supporting     the     im- 


Rabbis  Axelrad  and  Kahane  will  meet 
tomorrow  night  to  debate  for  the  first 
time.  Levin  Ballroom,  7:30  p.m. 


training 
Cireaier 
for    Re- 


plementation  of  a  daytime  bus 
shuttle  to  Waltham  was  received 
and  supported  specifying  that  the 
administration  match  any  funds 
the  Senate  donates. 

Changes  in  Food  Services 
employment  were  also  consid- 
ered. The  proposed  modi- 
fications of  the  Food  Services 
student  employment  system  in- 
clude a  decrease  of  student  shifts 
by  185,  an  increase  in  hourly 
wages  to  $4.50  for  servers  and 
cashiers,  $4.75  for  dishwashers, 
$5.00  for  student  managers, 
$5.25  for  senior  student  man- 
agers and  $5.50  for  Stein  man- 
agers. Also  included  in  the 
proposal  is  an  on-site 
program  with  the 
Waltham  Association 
tarded  Citizens  in  Sherman  and 
Usdan  cafeterias. 

Last  week's  senate  meeting 
heard  a  report  from  Represent- 
atives to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Tracy  Flack  '86  and  JetT Thomas 
'85  outlining  the  Board's  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  for  the  new 
fieldhouse.  The  architect  ap- 
proved by  the  board  was  Sasaki 
associates  and  a  four-phase  plan 
v»a'i  foimulated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fieldhouse  based  on 
available  funds.  Objectives  ofthe 
Board  include  providing  the 
maximum  amount  of  sports  and 
athletic  programs  within  the 
phase  one  budget;  a  total  master 
plan  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
athletic  facilities,  insunng  the 
integrity  of  the  existing  Shapiro 
and  Linsey  athletic  buildings, 
and  organizing  the  site  so  that  the 
complex  is  elegant  and  complete 
of  its  build  out. 

Members  of  the  Educational 
Planning  Committee  reported  on 
pre-registration  and  answered 
questions  raised  on  the  possi- 
bility of  course  lock-out.  especial- 
ly in  limited  enrollment  seminar 
courses.  Pre-registration  is  still 
considered  experimental  by  the 
administration. 
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Senior  Speaker  Ted  Reinstein 


Reinstein  Chosen 
As  Sr.  Speaker 


By  LEONARD  GOLDBFRCi 

Ted  Reinstein  has  been  chosen 
Senior  Speaker  Tor  the  1985 
(ommcncemcnl  Ceremon\  on 
May  19.  Reinstein.  a  29-year-()ld 
transfer  student,  completed  his 
first  two  years  of  college  at  Clark 
University. 

"I  began  as  a  Political  Science 
major  at  Clark  when  1  was  18." 
After  two  years  Reinstein  left  the 
university  to  pursue  an  acimg 
career.  "I  proceeded  to  work  in 
the  theater,  study  in  the  theater 
and  be  unemployed  in  the  thea- 
ter," Reinstem  said. 

After  pursuing  his  career  m 
Boston.  Cambridge  and 
Brooklyn.  N.N'..  Reinstein  land- 
ed the  role  of  Nick  Rosetti  in  the 
play  Shear  Madness  in  Boston. 

At  Brandeis  he  has  performed 
in  four  plays,  A  Streetcar  \amed 
Desire.  Major  Barahra.  Anagram 
and  most  recently  Terrorist  Ac- 
tivities, a  one  man  show,  written 


and  performed  b\  Reinstein. 

Reinstein  became  a  Head  Res- 
ident (  ounseior  tor  C'st  Quad  in 
October  I9S4  Reinstein  is  also 
noted  for  his  political  cartoons 
which  appear  on  the  Justice 
editorial  page. 

Reinstein  received  the 
Carnovsk\  Prize  in  Creative  Arts 
at  the  1984  (  (mimencement 
Ceremon\.  After  Ciraduation. 
Reinstein  will  continue  at 
Brandeis  in  the  MFA  program  in 
acting.  "I  was  excited  about  the 
pla\  1  just  wrote  and  performed 
at  the  Merrick  Theater,  and  I'm 
planning  on  starting  another  pro- 
ject. \sriting  another  pla>.""  Rein- 
stein said. 

Reinstein  said  he  believes  he 
will  speak  about  "some  issues 
surrounding  choice  and  rcsponsi- 
bilit)  in  the  spirit  ofthe  Brandeis 
tradition  of  Social  Reform  and 
political  awareness." 


Bitburg  postcard  drive  story  on  page  3 
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Watch  Changes  Considered 


BY  MARC  SPERBER 

The  Justice  has  learned  that  a 
plan  to  radically  change  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  Watch,  the 
ahemative  student  publication, 
has  been  formulated  by  a  group 
of  students  who  claim  to  seek  a 
more  visible  conservative  view- 
point on  the  campus. 

The  Watch  was  created  five 
years  ago  as  an  attempt  to  create 
an  open  forum  for  social,  artistic 
and  political  isues.  The  paper 
currently  functions  as  a  collec- 
tive, with  a  consentaneous  edito- 
rial policy.  The  majority  of  arti- 
cles over  the  past  two  years  have 
generally  reflected  liberal  view- 
points. The  paper  has  long  been 
the  target  of  criticism,  and  sev- 
eral attempts  at  referenda  to 
revoke  or  amend  funding  have 
been  mounted.  The  Watch  is 
currently  a  biweekly,  and  re- 
ceived $10,500  from' the  Media 
and  Goernmcnt  Fee  funds  this 
year. 

The  Justice  learned  of  reports 
that  several  persons  and  groups 
had  been  mentioned  as  being 
interested  in  plans  to  affect  a 
takeover  or  radical  alteration  of 
the  Watch.  Several  of  the  persons 
connected  with  these  reports 
were  or  presently  are  associated 
with  the  Brandeis  College  Re- 
publicans. The  campus  chapter 
has  had  difficulty  in  establishing 
an  official  or  conservative-view- 
point organ.  Under  the  presiden- 
cy of  Howard  Foster  '84,  the 
BCR  was  to  receive  funds  from 
the  lEA.  a  conservative  media 
funding  organization  headed  by 
former  Treasur>  Secretar\  Wil- 
liam Simon.  The  endeavor, 
which  was  to  be  known  as  the 


Advocate,  never  materialized. 

Another  newspaper,  the  Li/ie, 
under  the  aegis  of  Jonathan 
Golub  '85,  appeared  sporadically 
last  year. 

A  student  familiar  with  the 
current  situation  said  that  a 
reconstituted  Watch  would  be 
under  the  editorship  of  Joshua 
Kaufman  '88,  who  briefly  wrote 
for  the  Justice.  "We  want  an 
alternative  to  the  Justice,  some- 
thing that  will  provide  a  little 
more,"  he  said.  He  admitted 
that  a  change  in  the  Watch 
structure  would  result  in  "a  more 
conservative  viewpoint,"  and 
would  emphasize  "conservative 
journalism."  "A  lot  of  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  Justice,"  he 
noted,  and  criticized  it  for  being 
"cliquish."  When  asked  if  he  felt 

the  Justice  reflects  a  liberal  socio- 
political viewpoint,  he  replied, 
"to  an  extent." 

To  change  the  current  structure 
of  the  Watch  a  group  of  persons 
would  have  to,  in  essence,  in- 
filtrate the  organization,  become 
voting  members,  and  then  up- 
stage the  former  majority  bloc.  A 
member  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity may  become  a  voting 
member  of  the  Watch  after  at- 
tending three  meetings.  Numer- 
ous sources  confirmed  that  those 
seeking  change  will  attempt  a 
takeover  attempt  at  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Watch  next  year. 

The  idea  for  a  takeover  at- 
tempt was  reportedly  formulated 
by  Matt  Brooks  '87  last  year. 
According  to  Jeff  Solomon  '86 
and  Barry  Shaievitz  '86,  former 
members  of  the  BCR,  Brooks  was 
discussing  the  idea  and  for- 
mulating    plans     with     Jack 


brandeis  tcdks 


MEMORIES 


by  Mimi  Lind  and  Andy  Kaplan 


"What  was  your  most  memorable  experience  this  year 
at  Brandeis?'' 


Jesse  Peril  n  '87 

'^Walking  my 
roommate  around 
while  he  was 
throwing  up  on  me 
during  Bronstein 
weekend!^' 


jt>Y 
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Stuart  Spencer  *87 

^'Passing  out  in  Levin 
Ballroom  during  the 
airband  while  my 
band  was  on  stage!" 


AbramofT,  the  national  head  of 
the  College  Republicans  and 
Brandeis  Alumni.  Solomon  and 
Shaievitz  have  broken  away  from 
the  BCR,  claiming  that  it  has 
adopted  a  far-right  stance,  and 
that  Brooks  had  manipulated  the 
content  of  the  now-defunct  BCR 
Update.  There  was,  according  to 
Solomon,  "Straight  censorship  of 
articles."  "Matt  had  a  real  prob- 
lem with  dissent,"  he  added. 
"Everything  done  with  the  Up- 
date was  so  personally  taken  (by 
Brooks)  as  an  attack  upon  his 
ego,"  said  Shaievitz.  Solomon 
said  Brooks  had  "a  siege  mentali- 
ty" 

A  number  of  persons,  includ- 
ing a  student  senator  who  re- 
quested anonymity,  have  men- 
tioned that  the  slew  of  proposals 
have  received  generally  favorable 
treatment  in  the  Student  Senate. 
The  senator  said  that  at  least  five 
senators  are  willing  to  sponsor  a 
referendum  on  the  Watch.  "Adam 
has  promised  him  (Brooks)  five 
senators,"  said  one  senator. 
Brooks  is  the  Senate-appointed 
member  to  the  Allocations 
Board,  which  sets  funding  levels 
for  clubs  and  organizations.  He 
also  holds  a  postion  on  the 
Judiciary  Board.  A  senator  said 
that  his  represents  a  break  with 
precedent,  since  "elected  of- 
ficials," according  to  Senate  regu- 
lations, do  not  usually  hold  two 
posts  at  one  time.  The  rule, 
however,  states  only  that 
"senators"  may  not  do  so,  but 
has  been  broadly  interpreted  in 
the  past. 

Bitburg 

BY  MICHELLE  LEDER 

Last  Friday  in  Usdan 
Courtyard  a  postcard  table 
was  set  up  to  send  cards  to 
President  Reagan  in  protest  of 
his  planned  visit  to  Bitburg 
cemetery  where  former  Nazi 
soldiers  are  buried. 

"1  thought  it  had  to  be  done 
and  no  other  organization  was 
doing  it,"  stated  Oren  Zwang, 
organizer  of  the  post  card 
drive.  "The  public  doesn't 
want  Reagan  to  go  to  Bitburg 
and  we  have  to  tell  him." 

There  has  been  national 
uproar  ever  since  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  plans  to  visit  the 
cemetery  in  early  May.  Many 
Brandeis  students  were  ap- 
palled over  the  announce- 
ment. 

"How  could  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  honor  Nazis? 
They  were  guilty  of  the  worst 
war  crimes  that  we  know, 
crimes  that  killed  innocent 
citizens,"exclaimed  Zwang. 

Brandeis  seemed  to  be 
enthusiastic  to  the  effort.  "We 
received  the  most  post  cards 
for  a  one  day  table  in  the 
history  of  Brandeis,"  said 
Zwang. 


Cultural  Weekend 


By  MICHELLE  LEDER 

This  past  weekend, 
Brandeis  University  hosted 
"A  World  Cultural  Weekend" 
featuring  various  events 
aimed  at  heljJing  minority  and 
international  students  at 
Brandeis  and  other  New  Eng- 
land Colleges  get  together. 

The  events  included  the 
2nd  annual  Brandeis  Student 
Cultural  Show  on  Friday 
night,  the  International  Olym- 
pics of  New  England  on  Satur- 
day, the  Intercollegiate  Din- 
ner and  Party  on  Saturday 
night,  and  the  International 
Dance  Festival  on  Sunday 
night.  The  events  were  spon- 
sored by  Brandeis  Black  Stu- 
dents Organization  (BBSO), 
Brandeis  Asian-American 
Students  Association 
(BAASA),  Nosotros,  and 
Friendship  International  ac- 
cording to  Mi  Young  Lee  '87, 
Minority  Programming 
Coordinator. 

This  year's  International 
Olympics  was  held  at 
Brandeis  for  the  first  time. 
President  Handler  and  Gover- 
nor Michael  S.  Dukakis  of- 
ficiated the  opening 
ceremonies,  with  Dukakis 
signing  an  official  proclama- 
tion declaring  Saturday,  April 
20     International     Students 


Day. 

Many  New  England  area 
schools  participated  in  the 
events  which  included  soccer, 
volleyball,  and  tennis.  This 
was  the  seventh  year  that  the 
Olympics  were  held. 

Saturday  night's  "We  Are 
the  World"  Intercollegiate 
Party  proved  to  be  a  good 
fundraiser  with  all  proceeds 
going  to  Oxfam  America. 
Signs  in  Levin  lobby  wel- 
comed people  in  1 7  languages. 

Unfortunately,  not  many 
people  attended,  especially 
from  nearby  colleges.  Al- 
though, students  who  were 
there  seemed  to  be  having  a 
good  time.  Val  Moutsopoulos, 
a  junior  at  Hellenic  College 
said,  "I'm  really  glad  I'm  here. 
This  is  a  great  way  to  get 
students  of  different  cultures 
together." 

A  rafile  with  a  grand  prize 
of  a  trip  for  2  to  Paris  proved 
to  be  the  best  fundraiser  earn- 
ing a  total  of  $2700  for  Oxfam, 
according  to  Melanie  Hen- 
riques  '87,  rafile  organizer; 
Dora  Taver  '85  won  the  grand 
prize. 

"All  in  all  the  weekend  was 
very  successful.  I  hope  we  can 
do  as  good  a  job  again  next 
year,"  said  Lee. 


Grads  To  Get  Press 


By  JONATHAN  S.  SIGALL 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
will  continue  its  tradition  of 
publicizing  Brandeis  graduates  to 
their  hometown  newspapers,  but 
this  year  it  is  implementing  a 
computerized  system  for  generat- 
ing the  releases. 

Under  this  system,  seniors  will 
fill  out  of  form  asking  for  infor- 
mation including  their  name, 
hometown  address,  hometown 
newspapers,  major,  plans  for  the 
fall  and  any  honors  or  awards 
won.  The  information  on  this 
form  will  be  entered  into  a 
computer  where  it  will  be  merged 
with  a  standard  release. 

Michael  McDowell,  editor  for 
The  Reporter,  feels  that  the 
system  will  cut  down  on  the  time 
it  takes  to  do  the  releases  and 
thus  allow  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  to  hold  off  on  doing  the 
releases  right  up  to  graduation. 

McDowell  said  that  this  ability 
will  enable  Public  Affairs  to 
increase  the  accuracy  and 
amount  of  information  on  the 
releases  in  order  to  "make  each 
release  more  tailor-made." 

When  asked  if  the  write-ups  in 
the  newspapers  could  help  gradu- 
ates in  getting  jobs,  McDowell 


said  that  it  "could  help,"  noting 
that  it  is  conceivable  that  an 
employer  in  the  hometown  area 
could  read  the  write-up  and  offer 
a  job  especially  considering  that 
the  write-ups  will  contain  "any- 
thing the  student  has  done  that 
stands  out,"  although  he  doesn't 
"think  it  will  directly  con- 
tribute." 

Instead  McDowell  feels  that 
the  releases  are  more  of  "a  nice 
thing  to  do,"  noting  that  "we 
consider  to  graduate  from 
Brandeis  to  be  a  big  honor  for  the 
student.  It's  important  for  the 
community  to  know  they've 
done  the  job  well." 

In  addition,  McDowell  said 
that  "especially  for  the  parents 
it's  nice.  Friends  read  the  paper 
and  see  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Smith's  son 
or  daughter  graduated  from 
Brandeis  and  congratulate 
them." 

However,  McDowell  feels  that 
the  write-ups  are  most  important 
for  the  students  noting  that 
"other  than  when  they  were  bom 
this  is  the  first  time  they've  been 
in  the  paper  (and)  it  contributes 
to  the  excitement  of  graduation 
(which  is)  a  big  event." 


Trustee  Chat  Resigns 


^ 


David  Bloom  '85 

''Oh,  that's  easy.  The 
day  1  received  an 
acceptance  letter 
from  both  Harvard 
Law  and  the  Chase 
Manhattan's 
Management 
Training  program!'' 


Mimi  Lind  W  and 
Andy  Kaplan  '87 

"Doing  Brandeis 
Talks  for  all  of 
you. ..." 


BY  MARC  SPERBER 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Henry  L.  Foster  will 
resign  his  post  after  six  years  in 
office. 

Foster,  who  has  been  on  the 
board  since  1973,  was  elected  in 
1979  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
former  Chairman   Robert   Ben- 
jamin, who  died  in  office. 

Foster  is  the  founder  of  the 
Charles  River  Laboratories,  a 
major  producer  of  laboratory 
animals.  In  1975  he  and  his  wife 
Lois  underwrote  the  construction 
of  a  biomedical  laboratory  com- 
plex in  the  Gerstenzang  Science 


Quadrangle.  Lois  Foster  is  also  a 
major  patron  of  the  Rose  Art 
Museum. 

University  President  Evelyn 
Handler  called  Foster  "an  ex- 
emplary chairman"  and  trustee 
Malcolm  Sherman  noted  that 
Foster  is  leaving  the  post  at  a 
time  when  the  University  is  "in 
good  shape." 

"He  probably  feels  that  after 
serving  for  in  excess  of  five  years 
that  this  is  a  good  time  to  step 
down,"  he  said.  "He  has  talked 
often  of  leaving."  Foster  will 
remain  on  the  board,  but  had 
cited  "business  and  family  ob- 
ligations"   in    his    decision    to 


resign  the  chairmanship.  "He 
won't  stop  being  an  active 
trustee,  "  said  Sherman. 

A  nominating  committee  com- 
posed of  board  members,  and 
headed  by  former  chairman 
Jacob  Hiatt  will  examine  can- 
didates. "We're  soliciting  rec- 
ommendations and  thoughts," 
said  Sherman.  He  added  that  the 
person  chosen  to  fill  the  post 
would  be  a  "magical  name."  The 
nominee,  said  Foster  "is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  patient,  under- 
standing man  with  tremendous 
committment,  and  will  have  to 
be  very  involved  with  long-term 
fundraising.'* 


Tuesday,  April  30, 1985     The  Justice 


Senate  President  Discusses  Plans 

Interview  With  Mitzner 


By  JONATHAN  S.  SIGALL 

Student  Senate  President 
Adam  Mitzner  '86,  a  Politics 
major,  did  not  get  involved  with 
the  Senate  until  his  junior  year 
when  he  served  as  a  Junior 
Senator.  He  said  he  has  always 
been  interested  in  both  govern- 
ment and  politics  and  he  felt  that 
serving  in  the  Senate  would  be  a 
good  way  of  seeing  how  the 
politics  of  the  University  worked. 
In  addition,  he  felt  that  as  a 
Senator  he  would  be  able  to  help 
his  class  and  make  a  difference  in 
the  University. 

He  had  been  considering  run- 
ning for  President  for  a  while,  but 
did  not  give  the  matter  serious 
consideration  until  February.  He 
ran  for  President  because  he  felt 
that,  as  President,  he  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  certain  things 
that  he  felt  could  and  should  be 
done. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Justice,  Mitzner  outlined  his 
goals  for  next  year's  Senate,  gave 
his  impressions  about  the  ability 
of  the  Senate  to  accomplish  these 
goals  and  its  ability  to  reestablish 
itself  as  a  vital  force  on  campus, 
and  spoke  on  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  Senate  and  the 
Justice. 

Justice:  Could  you  briefly  outline 
your  goals  for  next  year? 
Mitzner:  I  think  that  in  terms 
of  Senate  goals  we  can  make  the 
Senate  a  more  vibrant  force  and 
we  can  make  it  much  more  really 
interact  with  the  University 
rather  than  have  problems  come 
to  us  and  merely  react  to  them 
which  is  sometimes  what  we  did 
last  year.  I  think  that  we  can 
really  move  forward  and  actually 
think  of  our  own  projects  and  do 
our  own  projects.  And  this  year 
we  have  a  lot  of  very  enthusiastic 
senators  who  are  able  to  work  on 
their  own  very  well  and  they 
seem  to  be  —  if  the  start  is  any 
indication  —  really  moving  for- 
ward well  and  doing  things. 

We're  working  on  trying  to 
check  into  the  calendar  for  next 
year  and  in  seeing  if  we  can  figure 
out  some  type  of  way  to  soften 
the  long  stretch.  And  the  senators 
are  really  taking  a  big  part  in  it. 
They've  already  split  up  into 
small  committees  and  are  doing 
very  good  work  trying  to  figure 
out  all  the  angles. 
Justice:  Do  you  have  a  feeling 
whether  or  not  the  proposed 
changes  will  go  through? 
Mitzner:  It's  very  hard.  The 
calendar  is  going  to  be  a  very 
difficult  issue  because  we  have 
problems  with  the  University's 
charter  which  says  we  have  to 
have  Passover  as  a  break.  And 
because  of  that  every  so  often 
Passover  will  fall  very  late  which 
means  that's  when  it  falls  and 
that's  when  finals  are.  There  are 
requirements  for  the  state  that  we 
have  to  have  so  many  days  of 
school,  the  semesters  have  to  be 
somewhat  equal  and  contracts 
with  the  service  people,  budgets 
for  food  services,  all  those  things 
are  made  around  the  calendar. 
And  since  the  calendar  has  al- 
ready been  printed  I  think  that 
they  are  already  using  that  calen- 
dar. 

We're  going  to  try  to  think  of 
some  type  of  compromise  where 
we  are  able  to  put  days  in 
somewhere  else,  and  open  up  the 
vacation.  If  not,  we  would  like  to 
be  able  to  make  sure  that  next 
year  the  Calendar  Committee  has 
sufficient  representation  and  that 
an  oversight,  if  this  was  an 
oversight,  would  not  occur. 

Justice:  One  of  the  biggest 
issues  of  the  year  was  pre- 
registration.  What  do  you  foresee 
as  the  position  of  next  year's 
Senate  on  pre-registration? 
Mitzner:  (At  the  April  21  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate),  the  Senate 


voted  (by  unanimous  consent)  to 
pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  shopping  period  and 
in  condemnation  of  the  EPC'c 
proposal  to  go  to  a  pre-enroll- 
ment  program. 

(The  proposal)  puts  us  at  a  step 
farther  back  than  we  were  before 
because  it  looks  like  the  EPC  is 
favoring  this  pre-enrollment 
package.  It's  going  to  be  a  more 
difficult  road  than  we  had  en- 
visioned to  stop  it. 

It  should  be  a  priority  of  the 
Senate  and  should  be  something 
that  we  are  interested  in  and  is 
something  that  we  are  very  inter- 
ested in.  I  am  hoping  we're  going 
to  be  able  to  work  as  hard  as  we 
can  for  it  to  be  able  to  save  it. 

I  think  we  were  instrumental  in 
keeping  it  from  going  into  im- 
plementation in  the  fall.  I  think 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Senate 
work  they  were  planning  for  right 
now  to  be  pre-enrollment  time.  I 
think  that  hopefully  we  will  be 
able  to  secure  the  shopping 
period  and  not  just  put  it  off  a 
semester  as  we  did  last  semester. 
Justice:  Do  you  actually  want  to 
stop  pre-registration  or  just  make 
changes  in  what  the  EPC  is 
proposing? 

Mitzner:  I  think  that  there  are 
certain  problems  that  the  Uni- 
versity wants  to  address  and  I 
think  that  they  are  problems  that 
we  all  agree  with.  (The  Uni- 
versity) can  better  manage  their 
people  and  their  money  if  they 
know  the  size  of  classes.  They  can 
add  or  drop  classes. 

But  I  think  that  any  kind  of 
change  that  way,  however  profit- 
able it  will  be  for  students  and 
faculty  and  administration,  does 
not  outweigh  the  benefit  of  the 
shopping  period.  1  don't  think 
that  those  ends  the  Administra- 
tion wants  to  achieve  is  sufficient 
for  our  needs  of  the  shopping 
period.  I  think  the  shopping 
period  is  what  makes  Brandeis  in 
many  ways  unique  and  is  some- 
thing that  almost  all  of  the 
students  profit  from.  It  will  be  a 
severe  loss  both  to  the  University 
and  to  the  students  if  we  were  to 
lose  it. 

Justice:  What  other  projects  are 
you  interested  in?  You  had  men- 
tioned a  shuttle  van  for  students 
living  off  campus 
Mitzner:  This  was  top  priority  of 
my  campaign  and  I  think  top 
priority  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
moving  to  get  some  type  of 
transportation  system  im- 
plemented in  Waltham. 

Last  year  we  had  talked  about  a 
shuttle  van  that  was  going  to  go 
from  Rabb  to  Grad,  which  I  still 
think  is  a  vei7  important  thing. 
But  with  the  problem  in  housing 
I  think  that  the  immediacy  of 
that  has  been  put  off  in  com- 
parison with  the  problems  of 
students  living  off-campus.  And 
that  we  are  hopefully  going  to  do 
at  (the  meeting  of  the  28th)  is 
pass  a  resolution  showing  our 
support  for  a  school  bus  option 
that  we  are  submitting  to  the 
University's  budget.  We  are  will- 
ing to  back  that  up  with  a 
financial  commitment  in  hopes 
of  getting  matching  funds  from 
the  University. 

Hopefully,  when  we  come  back 
(next  year),  very  shortly  after 
next  semester  starts,  we'll  have  a 
school  bus  going  through 
Waltham,  picking  up  all  those 
people  living  off-campus,  going 
to  Grad  and  bringing  them  up  to 
Rabb.  We're  trying  to  tie  every- 
thing together  in  one  network. 
Justice:  Why  are  you  proposing 
this  bus? 

Mitzner:  This  year,  I  feel  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  students  who 
don't  have  a  car,  can't  get  a  car, 
and  couldn't  get  housing.  They're 
stuck  and  it's  going  to  be  a  long 
walk   in   the   winter   for  them. 


That's  why  we  are  trying  to  get 
this  so  they  have  some  means  of 
transportation. 

Justice:  Speaking  of  the  financial 
aspect  of  this,  would  the  funds 
come  directly  from  the  Senate  or 
will  you  try  to  get  student  sup- 
port? 

Mitzner:  I  think  that  on  some- 
thing like  this  —  we  haven't 
worked  out  the  real  logistics  of  it 
—  if  there  are  problems,  we  may 
have  to  charge  some  type  of  fee 
for  a  bus  pass.  Certainly,  it  would 
not  be  funded  by  the  students.  I 
think  that's  what  the  Senate  is 
there  for.  There's  a  problem  and 
the  students  fund  us,  and  1  think 
this  is  a  problem  that  we  can  take 
care  of  I  think  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  in  a  position  that  the 
problem  was  in  some  ways 
created  administratively  —  in  the 
overcrowding  of  housing  —  and 
so  I  think  that  it  would  be  in  very 
proper  form  if  we  and  the  ad- 
ministration funded  it. 
Justice:  Arc  you  confident  that 
the  Senate  and  the  University 
will  be  able  to  work  together  on 
this  issue? 

Mitzner:  If  they  deal  with  us  in 
good  faith  —  which  they've  given 
us  every  indication  they  will  — 
then  yes. 

Justice:  Speaking  of  the  over- 
crowding in  terms  of  housing,  is 
the  Senate  working  with  the 
University  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  overcrowding? 
Mitzner:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  a  priority  of  the 
University  to  build  another 
dorm,  another  residence  hall. 
They're  going  to  be  working 
toward  that,  raising  the  capital 
and  funding  that. 

As  of  then,  there  is  very  little 
that  the  Senate  can  do  in  terms  of 
alleviating  the  overcrowding 
problem.  Admissions  accepts 
how  many  people  they  accept,  so 
many  students  matriculate  and 
we  have  so  many  spaces.  The  best 
that  we  can  do  is  try  to  alleviate 
the  problem. 

I  spoke  to  Residence  Life 
about  individual  cases  that  have 
called  me,  upset  about  housing 
and  wanted  to  have  a  rationale 
behind  it.  And  I  think  1  am  going 
to  suggest  more  of  a  personal 
letter  than  a  Senate  proposal  (to 
the  effect  that)  Residence  Life  go 
through  some  type  of  consolida- 
tion process.  That  you  have  all 
the  people  who  are  in  rooms  by 
themselves  —  because  their 
roommates  left  or  moved  or 
something  like  that  —  and  (have 
Residence  Life)  try  to  work  out 
some  system  where  those  people 
alone  in  doubles  could  go  togeth- 
er in  perhaps  even  the  more 
preferable  of  the  two  rooms  so 
that  people  on  the  waiting  list 
together,  two  roommates,  can  be 
together  rather  than  the  way  I 
think  it  was  last  year,  although  I 
may  be  wrong,  when  they  just 
took  them  off  the  waiting  list  and 
put  them  in  rooms.  But  there's 
very  little  we  can  do  until  either 
admissions  cuts  down  or  we 
build  a  new  residence  hall. 
Justice:  The  Senate  had  worked 
with  Residence  Life  this  year  to 
devise  the  lottery  system.  Do  you 
foresee  the  Senate  working  with 
Residence  Life  next  year  to  make 
changes  in  the  system? 
Mitzner:  Yes,  (although)  I  would 
not  think  as  great  philisophical 
changes  as  there  were  this  year. 
This  year  there  was  a  reemphasis 
on  priorities,  a  lessening  on 
seniority,  a  move  to  guarantee 
sophomore  housing,  and  things 
like  that.  I  don't  know  if  there  are 
any  plans  to  revamp  that.  Cer- 
tainly, I  was  not  pleased  with  the 
system  of  housing  this  year.  I 
think  that  philosophically  it  was 
fine,  but  just  the  way  of  the 
regrouping  and  things  like  that 
Continued  on  page  7 
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lOyecosago. 


By  SUSAN  FELLMAN 

Ten  years  ago  at  Brandeis, 
students  bad  occupied  Pearl  man 
Hall  until  a  compromise  agree- 
ment between  the  administration 
and  the  Student  Action  Group 
(SAG)  was  reached  about  the  *75- 
'76  budget.  The  following  news 
analysis  of  the  situation  at 
Pearl  man  appeared  in  the  5-6-' 7 5 
issue  of  the  Justice  entitled 
''Pearl  man  Occupation  Ends'' 
written  by  Marc  D.  Draisen  and 
Randy  Levitt. 

The  Pcarlman  Hall  take-over 
which  ended  early  Monday 
morning  resulted  in  only  minor 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  the  demands  of 
the  Student  Action  Group 
(SAG). 

When  the  pre-exodus 
ceremonies  began  at  Pcarlman 
about  an  hour  before  the  actual 
departure  from  the  building,  the 
speaker  announced  in  apparent 
jublialion.  "This  is  a  student 
victor\."  The  chanting,  cheering, 
and  exultation  which  followed 
during  the  next  60  minutes 
seemed  to  corroborate  his  an- 
nouncement. 

However,  the  statements  and 
facts  which  followed  this  celebra- 
tion clearly  indicate  that  the 
elTecls  of  the  Pcarlman  occupa- 
tion on  the  si/c  or  distribution  of 
ihe  University's  1975-76  budget 
will  be  minimal. 

The  demands  for  increased 
expenditures  in  the  Transitional 
Year  Program  (TYP)  was  the 
only  SAG  demand  which  was 
answered  by  a  monetary  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  University  Presi- 
dent Marver  Bernstein  has  stead- 
fastly insisted  that  the  T\P 
budget  increase  from  $35,000  to 
$52,500  during  the  past  week 
resulted  solely  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  faculty  committee 
designated  prior  to  the  take-over 
to  examine  the  TYP  budget. 

One  might  reasonably  assume, 
however,  that  the  occupation  of 
Pcarlman  Hall  was  at  very  least 
influential  in  determining  the 
precise  si/e  of  the  TYP  budget 
adjustment  beyond  the  $35,000 
level  approved  in  March  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Confidential 


sources  high  in  the  administra- 
tion have  conceded  privately  that 
Bernstein  might  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  $52,500  budget  sug- 
gested by  the  faculty  committee 
had  the  SAG  emissaries  not 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  $45,000  the  administra- 
tion had  planned  to  designate  to 
TYP  as  of  last  Wednesday. 

Thus,  the  efforts  of  the  SAG 
have  probably  resulted  in  the 
allocation  on  an  extra  $7,500  for 
TYP. 

Repeated  Goals 

However,  most  of  the  other 
agreements  reached  between 
SAG  representatives  and  the  adr 
ministration  are  little  more  than 
reaffirmations  of  continuing 
policies,  reemphasis  of  goals 
previously  stated  or  elaborations 
of  existing  objectives. 

Enforcement  of  the  agreement 
will  be  very  difficult  since  the 
administration  has  tied  itself 
neither  to  fixed  expenditures  of 
money  nor  to  specific  programs. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly 
how  much  more  seriously  the 
University  might  move  toward 
these  goals  in  light  of  the 
Pcarlman  take-over. 

For  instance,  on  the  critical 
issue  of  financial  aid.  the  Uni- 
versity might  has  promised  to 
"consider  fully  the  implications" 
of  the  declining  proportion  of  the 
maximum  grant  to  total  student 
expenses  and  set  it  as  one  of  its 
"top  priority  improvements  in 
the  financial  aid  situation.  The 
memorandum,  however,  made 
no  monetary  commitment  to 
augment  the  financial  aid  budget. 

Furthermore,  the  degree  to 
which  students  will  continue  to 
press  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  made  in  the  agreements 
remains,  at  the  present  time,  an 
unsure  variable.  The  University 
community  does  not  therefore 
know  how  much  pressure  the 
administration  will  be  under  to 
"make  good"  on  its  goals  eand 
commitments. 

Final  Victory 

The  agreement's  final  victory 
is  a  balanced  budget.  At  no  point 
during  the  negotiations  did  the 


administration's  desire  to  get  the 
students  out  of  Pearlman  Hall 
override  the  Board  of  Trustees' 
so-called  '^mandate"  for  a 
balanced  budget  for  1975-76. 

At  a  press  conference  yester- 
day, Bernstein  indicated  that  he 
had  told  the  SAG  emmissaries 
"at  the  first  meetmg  that  we 
would  not  negotiate  the  de- 
mands" calling  for  substantive 
monetary  expenditures.  "There 
was  nothing  to  say,"  he  con- 
tinued, "except  no,  no,  no." 

Apparantly,  Bernstein  be- 
lieved ththat  he  had  sufficient 
support  behind  him  to  take  this 
hard  line.  Both  the  Student 
Senate  and  the  Faculty  Senate 
swiftly  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  take-over  itself,  al- 
though sympathizing  with  the 
demands. 

Also  the  crowds  at  Pearlman, 
although  considerable  in 
number,  were  not  infrequently 
composed  of  merely  spectators 
and,  in  any  case,  at  no  time  did 
they  approach  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  general  student 
body. 

Bernstein's  decision  to  rapidly 
procede  with  court  action  may 
well  have  been  based,  however, 
upon  a  misperception  of  the 
mood  on  campus.  The  ad- 
ministration's repeated  state- 
ments, asserting  that  only  the 
court  would  have  influence  over 
a  decision  to  bring  police  on 
campus  after  a  contempt  citation 
was  handed  down,  convinced 
most  members  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty  that  Bernstein 
was  trying  to  "wash  his  hands"  in 
advance  of  any  possible  violence, 
thereby  indicating  his  passive 
approval  of,  if  not  active  search 
for,  a  swift  conclusion  by  the  use 
of  force. 

The  reaction  of  students  to  the 
possible  use  of  police  was  deci- 
sively expressed  in  Thursday 
night's  march  on  Bernstein- 
Marcus.  The  Administration 
then  decided  to  seek  a  delay  in 
their  pursuit  of  a  contempt  cita- 
tion against  the  students  holding 
Pearlman,  thereby  reopening  the 
possibilities  for  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  tense  situation. 


One  Very  Small 
Reason  ForTaking 

AMTRAKTO  NEW\bRK, 


15  years  ago. .. 


By  SUSAN  FELLMAN 

Fifteen  years  ago,  on  May  5, 
1970,  a  national  student  strike 
began  to  protest  the  expansion  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  political  op- 
pression in  America  and  uni- 
versity complicity  with  the  na- 
tional military  machine.  Many 
articles  on  the  strike  appeared  in 
the  5-5-70  issue  of  The  Justice, 
all  under  the  common  banner 
headline  ''Student  Strike  Voted 
1152-338-17  to  Protest  Ex- 
panded War,  Domestic  Political 
'Oppression'."  The  following  ar- 
ticle was  subtitled  "Communica- 
tions Center"  written  by  Merryl 
Gibbs. 

The  National  coordinating 
committee  and  information 
clearing  house  for  the  student 
strike  is  now  located  at  Brandeis. 
Members  of  the  committee  are 
working  in  the  Pearlman  Sociolo- 
gy Building  gathering,  collating 
and  distributing  information 
almost  around  the  clock. 

According  to  Charles  Derber,  a 
member  of  the  Sociology  faculty 
and  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  coordinating  committee, 
the  strike  was  originally  sug- 
gested at  New  Haven  by  a  group 
of  about  forty  or  fifty  Brandeis 
people  and  was  announced  by 
Tom  Hayden  at  a  rally. 

Brandeis  was  chosen  as  the 
location  of  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee because  the  strike  had 
been  suggested  by  Brandeis  peo- 
ple and  the  largest  contingent  at  a 
meeting  held  after  the  rally  came 
from  Brandeis.  The  group  at 
Brandeis  is  basically  a  clearing 
house  for  information  and  is  in 
no  way  a  policy-making  body. 

On  Sunday  night,  separate 
committees  were  set  up  to  handle 
finances,  relations  with  the 
media,  contacts  with  other  uni- 
versities and  other  areas  of  the 
country,  a  strike  newsletter,  mail- 
ings, telephones  for  giving  out 
information,  and  contacts  with 
other  national  organizations. 

As  many  schools  as  possible 
are  also  being  contacted  directly 
from  Brandeis.  Schools  con- 
tacted are  also  being  advised  that 
they  can  call  the  committee  any 


time  if  they  have  or  want  to  get 
information  about  the  strike.  - 
.  All  information  gathered  by 
these  contacts  is  then  put  up  on  a 
central  bulletin  board  in  one  of 
the  offices  or  filed  in  a  central 
filing  system.  It  is  supplied  to  the 
people  manning  the  phones  giv- 
ing out  information,  to  those 
preparing  the  press  releases  to  the 
group  working  on  the  strike 
newsletter,  and  to  those  prepar- 
ing a  permanent  file  on  the  strike. 
Information  will  be  given  out 
around  the  clock  if  possible  by 
people  manning  phones  in  the 
sociology  building.  Questions 
from  the  mass  media  will  be 
answered  only  by  written  press 
releases  and  press  conferences 
will  be  called  often,  daily  if 
possible. 

As  of  Monday  evening  the 
record  prepared  by  those  contact- 
ing schools  around  the  country 
showed  all  major  colleges  and 
universities  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  on  strike  or 
ready  to  strike,  as  were  many 
schools  in  the  Boston  area.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  had 
been  out  on  strike  for  a  week  and 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
for  two  days.  Yale  was  continu- 
ing its  strike.  Altogether,  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  colleges 
and  universities  have  gone  on 
strike  or  are  organizing  strikes. 

Regional  offices  have  been  set 
up,  including  a  Northeastern  of- 
fice at  Yale,  a  Southern  office  in 
Atlanta,  a  Middle  Western  office 
in  Chicago,  and  a  California 
office  at  Berkeley. 

Monday  night  re  gional  repre- 
sentatives met  in  Washington  to 
set  up  a  national  steering  com- 
mittee, which  would  be  a  policy 
making  body  for  the  national 
strike  movement.  Five  people 
from  the  national  information 
center  at  Brandeis  attended  this 
meeting.  They  and  others  who 
had  been  at  New  Haven  fought  to 
keep  the  strike  focused  on  the 
three  demands  formulated  there. 

However,    there    was    strong 
opposition  from  the  Young  So- 
cialist    Alliance,     the     Student 
Mobilization     Committee    and 
Continued  on  page  7 
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Take  Amtrak  to  New  York  and  you  may  be 
surprised  at  how  much  you  get  for  so  little. 

Our  spacious,  reclining  seats,  for  example. 

And  where  else  can  you  find  aisles  wide 
enough  for  a  leisurely  stroll? 

Not  to  mention  our  Amcaf  e,  where  you 
can  get  a  snack,  hot  or  cold  sandwich  or 
beverage,  whenever  you  like. 

All  this  for  only  $19,  coach,  Friday  to 
Sunday;  $25,  Monday  to  Thursday.  And 
when  you  bring  the  kids  along,  you'll  save 
even  more — children  under  12  go  for  half 
price. 

Oh,  there's  one  more  thing.  On  Amtrak, 
you  can  go  from  downtown  Boston  or  the 
Route  128  Station  to  midtown  Manhattan, 
Newark,  or  suburban  Amtrak  Stations. 

So  the  next  time  youVe  headed  for  New 
York,  call  your  travel 

agent  or  call  Amtrak  at      Al  I  ^Bmh 
1-800-USA-RAIL.  ™-i^-^ 

There's  no  reason 
not  to. 

Certain  holiday  r««triction«  may  apply. 

AMTRAK  TICKH  OFFICE  LOCXriON: 

Boston  City  Ticket  Office.  The  Statler  Building.  20  Park  Plaza 
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Life  Lite  ^^ 

Marc  N.  Sperber 

Students,  are  you  worried 
about  your  future?  Well  if  you 
are,  don't  panic.  You  probably 
do  have  reason  for  concern.  The 
"real  world"  can  be  a  scary 
place,  full  of  uncertainties, 
pitfalls  and  constraining  factors. 
And  that's  where  we  would  like 
to  help  you.  We're  the  friendly 
associates  of  Reagan  and 
Company,  and  we'd  like  to 
introduce  you  to  the  mindset 
that's  sweeping  America:  Life 
Life.^** 

For  years  and  years,  those 
purveyors  of  gloom  and  doom, 
the  Democrats,  taught  you  that 
the  world  was  decaying,  that 
problems  were  mounting,  that 
time  was  running  out.  And,  most 
importantly,  that  your  parents 
were  to  blame  for  outrageous 
spending,  irresponsible  foreign 
policy,  and  moral  laxity  on  the 
home  front. 

Now  imagine  a  world  where  the 
real  truth  is  up  front  and  on  the 
table.  Minorities  are  icky.  They 
do  whine  and  moan  for  your 
hard-earned  tax  dollars. 
Imagine,  they're  actually 
demanding  housing,  food  and 
dignity!  The  best  route  to  success 
for  minotires  is  via  two 
bootstraps.  You've  know  these 
truths  all  along.  We're  sure  of  it. 
Now,  thanks  to  Life  Litc,^"  you 
can  feel  good  about  those  things 
you've  felt  but  had  to  repress. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts:  the  only 
reason  that  the  scum  of  society 
are  held  up  as  darlings  is  because 
the  Democrats  want  votes. 
Would  anyone  in  their  right 
mind  except  for  the  losers  listen 
to  them?  The  formulators  of  Life 
Lite^*"  know  thai  you  don't  like 
these  people,  and  that  you  don't 
want  to  lose  your  appetite  in  the 
morning  by  staring  at  pictures 
dcpiclmg  their  squalor  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper 
(and,  as  long  as  we're  on  the 
subject,  stay  away  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post.) 

Belief  in  Life  Lite'"  means  that 
you  want  to  go  to  a  comedy 
show  without  being  bombarded 
by  sexual  freaks  and  their  pro- 
AIDS  literature.  It  means  being 
able  to  be  proud  of  all  things 
American,  even  if  every  little 
welfare  queen  doesn't  get  her 
hand  on  a  piece  of  the  pie. 

The  founder  of  Life  Lite.^" 
Ronald  Reagan,  is  a  saint.  His 
plan  is  for  an  America  just  like 
the  one  of  the  good  old  days. 
Fifty  years  of  the  Democrats 
have  made  a  darn  mess.  But  they 
just  won't  let  up.  Their  agents, 
the  news  media  and  the  lesbian- 
feminist-university  axis,  are 
giving  him  plenty  o'  grief 

That's  why  we  need  you,  dear 
students,  to  help.  You  have  the 
power  of  hungry  youth,  the  thirst 
for  money,  and  the  ability  to 
look  the  other  way  when  the 
goodies  arc  in  full  view.  C'mon. 
Jump  on  the  bandwagon.  If  you 
don't,  we'll  soon  be  Los  Estados 
Unidos.  Two  green  cards  in 
every  pot.  A  welfare  office  on 
every  corner. 

The  supporters  of  Life  Lite^"* 
have  seen  some  promising 
embers  smoldering  among  the 
student  population  of  today. 
Let's  fan  those  urges  into  a  fire. 
Let's  end  the  whining,  hand- 
wringing  and  so-called 
"questions  of  conscience." 
"Conscience"  won't  pay  the 
phone  bill.  Your  kids  won't  be 
able  to  eat  "civil  rights."  Join  up 
with  Uncle  Ron  today,  so  that 
your  wallet  will  be  fatter 
tomorrow. 

Life  Lite.^"*  Because  selfishness 
is  A-OK. 

The  views  expressed  in  this 
column  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  of  the  Justice. 
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By  SUSAN  FELLMAN 

Over  100  Brandeis  students 
and  professors  participated  in  a 
march  in  front  of  the  White 
House  on  April  17,  1965.  The 
protestors  marched  to  the  Sylvan 
Theater,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  to  hear 
Speeches  by  various  speakers  and 
then  returned  to  the  capitol  to 
present  a  petition  to  Congress 
calling  for  a  cessation  of  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  The  march,  which 
was  counter-protested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Nazi  party, 
was  examined  in  the  5-4-65  issue 
ofThe  Justice  by  Bert  Foer  and 
Carl  Sheingold,  entitled  "March 
Goes  Out  Like  A  Lamb. " 

A  March  on  Washington  for 
Freedom  and  Equal  Rights, 
undertaken  by  a  hundred 
thousand  Negroes  and  whites 
representing  all  classes  and  all 
religions  of  the  country,  was  an 
impressive  instrument  in  obtain- 
ing the  passage  of  a  significant 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Well- 
coordinated  and  carefully 
directed  toward  an  objective  of 
persuasion,  the  historic  August 
28th  March  will  perhaps  never  be 
surpassed  as  a  model  of  how 
organized  public  pressure  can 
move  a  nation. 

A   March  on   Washington  to 


End  the  War  in  Viet  Nam  might 
have  had  similar  success.  It  could 
have  demonstrated  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  public 
that  a  large  number  of  serious 
and  intelligent  citizens  oppose 
the  policy  of  war  in  Viet  Nam.  It 
could  have  presented  in  clear  and 
convincing  manner  the  reasons 
for  this  opposition  and  realistic 
alternatives.  But  the  March  of 
April  17,  even  though  it  brought 
over  10,000  demonstrators  to 
Washington,  was  a  disappointing 
failure. 

The  point  is,  to  be  successful, 
the  March  had  to  be  a  public 
relations  campaign  .  .  .  and  it 
wasn't. 

Granted,  the  March  started  out 
with  some  major  disadvantages. 
It  had  to  have  a  negative  rather 
than  positive  purpose.  It  had  to 
be  against  a  Government  policy, 
rather  than  for  Federal  inter- 
vention, and  therefore  it  was 
saddled  with  the  psychological 
and  practical  burdens  of  opposi- 
tion that  didn't  affect  the  1963 
March.  Also,  the  Vict  Nam 
March  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
response  to  an  emergency,  and 
therefore  didn't  admit  of  the  long 
term  planning  which  graced  A. 
Philip  Randolph's  March. 

However,  to  move  awav  form 


the  very  self-conscious  com- 
parison of  Marches,  fundamental 
mistakes  of  intention  and  judg- 
ment underlay  the  failure  of  the 
Vietnam  protest.  First,  the  base 
for  the  movement  was  too  nar- 
row. The  March  was  not  broadly 
representative;  it  catered  almost 
entirely  to  left  wing  college  stu- 
dents and  some  there  were  a  few 
adults;  true,  socialist  organiza- 
tions. True,  there  were  a  number 
of  old  fashioned  liberals  present; 
true,  one  of  the  speakers  was  a 
United  States  Senator.  But  few 
observers  accepted  this;  to  most 
of  the  nation  —  and  to  our 
President,  who  walks  around 
with  polls  in  his  pockets  —  it  was 
just  a  rather  large  pep  rally  for  a 
sect  of  the  initiated. 

The  March  failed,  also,  be- 
cause it  was  rather  highly  parti- 
san. Left  wingers  of  all  breeds 
were  out  to  proselytize  the  crowd 
with  their  journals  and  news- 
papers. Speeches  talked 
about  the  the  need  to  "change  the 
structure  of  society"  and  tried  to 
wrap  up  civil  rights,  Viet  Nam. 
and  capitalism  into  one  neat  little 
package.  In  short,  the  March  was 
not  strictly  oriented  to  ending  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  Again,  it  was 
more  of  a  pep  rally  for  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  and  all 
points  Left,  giving  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  only  opposition 
to  the  Administration  policy 
comes  from  left  wing  beats. 


In  addition  to  the  failures  we 
have  already  mentioned,  we  were 
dismayed  by  the  prevailing  at- 
titude of  the  participants,  which 
seemed  to  be  that  we  who 
gathered  in  the  Sylvan  Theater  at 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument had  access  to  private 
information  which  somehow 
eluded  the  nation's  policy- 
makers. We  had  the  Truth,  and  if 
only  Senator  Gruening  (or  Paul 
Potter)  could  be  put  in  charge  of 
the  State  Department  (with  I.F. 
Stone  running  the  C  .I.A.).  every- 
thing would  be  all  right,  all 
problems  would  vanish.  It  was  as 
if  we  were  anticipating  a  grand 
finale  in  which  McGeorge  Bundy 

would  personally  confess  how 
shocked  he  was  to  find  out  that  it 
was  a  civil  war  and  that  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  hate 
us.  He  would  immediately  see  to 
It  that  his  C.I. A.  aides,  who.  of 
course,  had  been  his  only  source 
of  information,  would  be  fired. 

It  is  disturbing  that  so  much  of 
the  protest  seemed  to  be 
premised  on  the  supposed  ig- 
norance of  McGeorge  Bundy 
(how  often  we  were  reminded 
that  poor  McGeorge  Bundy  is  not 
an  immoral  man!)  But  how  can 
we  expect  a  Government  which 
we  do  not  take  seriously  to  be 
scriousK  concerned  with  our 
demonstrations? 

We  participated  in  the  March 

Continued  on  page  7 


YOU  CAN  BE  A  JEWISH  EDUCATOR 

•  EARN  A  SALARY  NEXT  YEAR 

•  INFLUENCE  THE  LIVES  OF  YOUR  STUDENTS 

•  FREE  RIDE  TO  YOUR  PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

•  LEARN  ABOUT  THE  FIELD  OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION 


The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  is  looking  for  undergraduate  of  graduate  students  who  are 
interested  in  teaching  or  substituting  on  Sunday  mornings  and  who  are  competent  In  any  of 
the  following  areas: 

HOLIDAYS  *  BIBLE  *  HEBREW  *  LITURGY/TFILLAH  *  CUSTOMS  &  VALUES 

A  van  Will  transport  you  to  and  from  the  synagogue  school. 


INTERVIEWS  ON  CAMPUS: 

Wed.,  May  1st  2  -  5  P.M.  Conf.  Rm.  B 

Thurs.,  May  2nd  9a.m.  - 12  p.m.  Conf.  Rm.  B 


Sign  up  for  V2  hr.  time  slots  at  Hillel 


For  mor^  information:  call  Judy  Israel  at  the  BJE  965-7350. 


^     X      •     >     » 
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the 


Inieview 


The  1984-1985  academic  year 
saw  an  increase  in  student  ac- 
tivism, intense  and  often  emo- 
tional involvement  with  the  Pres- 
idential  campaign,  ad- 
ministrative changes,  and  a 
seemingly  sudden  upturn  in  the 
university's  fortunes. 

The  year  began  with  a  number 
of  problems,  most  notably  a 
dormitory  system  packed  to  ca- 
pacity*  It  was  several  months 
before  freshmen  found  them- 
selves 'de-tripled.'  A  new  up- 
front policy  regarding  term  bills 
and  charges  was  an  unpleasant 
welcome-back  gift. 

Students  of  all  political  per- 
suasions took  up  the  cause  as 
November  dawned  near.  Usdan 


Mondale    Country    by    a    70% 
margin. 

Changes  to  the  campus  land- 
scape were  proposed,  but  nothing 
got  off  the  ground.  Plans  for  a 
new  dorm  stalled  when  the  Uni- 
versity was  refused  a  HUD  loan. 
But  President  Handler's  vision  of 
a  field  house  gained  momentum, 
and  actual  construction  is  on  the 
horizon.    There    were   scattered 
waste-basket  fires  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  early  March  a  fire  in 
Swig  resulted  in   major  smoke 
and   water  damage.    The   Uni- 
versity moved  quickly,  though, 
to  refurbish  the  dorm  in  record 
time.   Handler  also  announced, 
during    one    of   the    "Ask    the 
President  Series,"  that  the  Uni- 


Visiting  Professor  John  Anderson 


became  plastered  with  placards, 
and  a  \oicr  registration  drive 
snared  the  politically  uninitiated. 
A  debate  held  hot  vs  con  the 
Brandeis  Democrats  and  the  Col- 
lege Republicans  underscored  the 
polilical  changes  ai  Brandeis: 
Once  a  basiion  of  the  New  Left. 
Brandeis  now  sported  a  small, 
though  \ocal.  conser\ alive  fac- 
tion. A  poll  of  students,  however, 
indicated     that     Brandeis     was 


versity  would  revamp  its  invest- 
ment strategy.  Tenure,  specifi- 
cally two  cases  relating  to  two 
female  professors,  were  not  an 
acceptable  topic  at  those  forums. 
The  Justice  found  itself  at  the 
center  of  a  few  irnbroglios.  A 
cartoon  by  editor  Marc  Sperber 
exploring  the  theme  of  religious 
prejudice  aroused  a  wave  of 
protest.  In  November  two  editors 
became    embroiled    in    conflict 


Swig  fire 


with  the  College  Republicans, 
who  charged  The  Justice  with  a 
pro-Democrat  slant.  Relations 
with  the  Student  Senate  waned 
after  The  Justice  suggested  that 
political  restructuring  might  be  in 
order. 

Soccer,  a  sport  for  which 
Brandeis  is  justly  well-known, 
captured  the  New  England  title, 
but  lost  to  Wheaton  College  in 
the  championship  match.  Run- 
ner Marc  Beeman  continued  his 
string  of  successes,  and  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  college 
runners  in  the  country. 

The  fall  semester  also  saw  a 
student  die  of  a  rare  blood 
disease,  a  protest  against  C.I. A. 
recruitment  on  campus  and  the 
firing  of  a  popular  Head  Resident 
in  East  Quad. 

Students  returned  after  the 
winter  break  to  find  the  ubi- 
quitous l.B.M.  registration  card 
replaced  by  computers.  The  pos- 
sibility of  preregistration  for 
courses  was  brought  up  period- 
ically by  Dean  of  the  College 
Attila  Klein.  A  paper  written  by  a 
former  graduate  student  in  Soci- 
ology became  the  focus  of  a 
political  trial  in  Yugoslavia. 
Milan  Nikolic's  work  at  the 
Univeristy,  centering  on  the  Yu- 
goslavian government  elite,  be- 
^came  known  as  "The  Brandeis 
Paper." 

The  days  of  glamorous  faculty 
members  returned  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  Anderson,  a 


candidate  for  President  in  1980, 
to  a  visiting  professorship.  Prom- 
inent guest  lecturers  this  year 
included  Martin  Peretz,  I.B. 
Singer,  Maurice  Daniels,  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  and  Rabbi 
Meir  Kahane.  Kahane's  surprise 
visit  created  a  violent  debate 
which  underscored  the  gamut  of 
views  on  Zionism  and  Jewish 
issues  held  by  the  student  body 
and  was  the  catalyst  for  an 
upcoming  May  1  debate  between 


lesbian  and  concerned  students 
picketed  the  Bronstein  Weekend 
appearance  by  the  comic.  Some 
students  and  guests  did  not  react 
well  to  the  protest,  and  cries 
ranging  from  "spoilsport"  to 
"faggot"  were  loud  and  clear.  But 
this  event  reaffirmed  Brandeis' 
reputation  as  a  feisty,  combative 
place,  where  for  every  two  stu- 
dents, you'll  find  three  opinions. 
The  year  also  saw  the  deaths  of 
several   benefactor  and   faculty 


Louis  Brandeis  watches  over  his  campus 


Meir  Kahane  and  Brandeis'  Rab- 
bi Albert  Axelrad.  MassPIRG 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a 
referendum,  but  students  said 
'yes'  to  restructuring  of  ProBo. 

An  8.5%  tuition  hike  was 
greeted  with  something  less  than 
cheers.  But  Brandeis  promised  to 
continue  efforts  to  fund  students 
in  need.  Students  themselves 
expressed  outrage  of  Secretary  of 
Education  William  Bennett's  aid 
reduction  plans,  and  only  bad 
weather  prevented  his  effigy  from 
being  burned  by  irate 
Brandeisians. 

But  the  latest  cause  cdlcbrc, 
and  the  one  which  saturated  the 
J  local  media,  was  a  protest  by 
J"  students  against  some  of  the 
^  material  used  by  Eddie  Murphy 
^  in  his  acts.  A  coalition  of  gay. 


members.  Founding  Trustee 
Joseph  Ford  died  at  the  age  of  92. 
Helen  Slosberg,  a  major  under- 
writer of  the  music  programs, 
passed  away  in  the  winter. 
Professors  Emeritus  Geoffrey 
Barraclough  (Hist)  and  J.V.  Cun- 
ningham (Eng)  passed  away. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Henry  Foster  an- 
nounced recently  that  he  would 
be  stepping  down  after  seven 
years  in  office. 

The  trees  and  flowers  are  in 
bloom  again,  signifying  that 
another  year  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Under  the  gaze  of  Louis 
Brandeis'  statue,  the  University 
is  gathering  strength  to  meet  its 
middle  age  with  the  verve,  in- 
genuity and  hard  work  that  has 
come  to  be  expected  from  "the 
host  at  last." 


Mitzner 

Continued  from  page  3 
caused  many  problems  that 
should  have  been  foreseen.  But 
whenever  it's  a  new  system  those 
things  happen.  Hopefully,  this 
year  we'll  be  able  to  iron  out  the 
process  and  make  it  run  more 
smoothly  and  make  the  students 
a  little  more  aware  of  what's 
going  on. 

Justice:  Do  you  have  any  other 
goals  for  next  year's  Senate? 
Mitzner:  I'm  looking  forward  in  a 
lot  of  ways,  as  more  of  a  general 
goal,  of  just  making  the  Senate  a 
more  vital  force.  (I  would  like  to 
see  the  Senate)  becoming  more 
active  and  becoming  more  in- 
volved with  student  life.  Some 
people  have  in  the  past  said  the 
Senate  is  kind  of  by  itself  There 
have  been  allegations  by  some 
that  the  Senate  has  not  been  in 
touch  with  student  opinion  as 
much  and  really  not  integrated  in 
campus  life.  I'm  very 
enthusiastic  about  all  the  people 
we  have  this  year  and  it  seems 
like  we're  going  to  have  a  very 
active  and  vital  Senate.  I  think 
that  we  really  are  not  limited  by 
anything  but  our  own  limits  we 
place  on  ourselves.  I  think  that 
with  the  proper  outlets  we'll  be 
able  to  accomplish  a  lot. 
Justice:  In  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
relations  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Justice  have  become  visibly 
more  strained.  Could  you  com- 
ment? 

Mitzner:  I  think  at  times  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Justice  have 
perhaps  become  too  involved  in 
themselves.  And  I  think,  most 
notably,with  the  Justice  perhaps 
it  occured  in  their  editorial  on  the 
Senate. 

I  think  that  the  Justice  has  a 
very  important  place  in  com- 
menting on  the  Senate  and  in 
ensuring  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate.  In  any  democracy  you 
need  the  press  to  be  able  to  hold 
your  elected  officials  accoun- 
table, but  I  felt  that  the  line  the 
Justice  had  taken  in  that  editorial 
and  the  line  that  they  had  taken 
throughout  the  year  was  not  fair. 
I  don't  think  that  they  had 
adequately  understood  the 
Senate  and  had  not  attended 
enough  meetings  and  did  not 
check  their  facts  accurately 
enough  when  they  reported. 
There  were  perhaps  problems 
with  personalities  involved. 

This  year  I  feel  that  for  the 
Senate  to  be  effective,  for  us  to 
get  what  we  want  accomplished, 
for  us  to  get  the  message  out  to 
the  students,  for  us  to  actually 
organize  students  and  act  as  a 
cohesive  front  of  students  we're 
going  to  need  the  support  of  the 
paper.  And  1  feel  that  the  people 
taking  over  the  paper  are  all 
extremely    responsible    in    that 


LOOKING  FOR 

THE  BEST? 

INOOME  HAS  IDEAS 
LIKE  OURS 

Interested  in  feeling  better?  We  are  a 
group  of  Psychotherapists  who  offer 
straight  talk  No  gimmicks.  Njo  miracle 
cures  We  offer  thoughtful  and  challeng- 
ing ideas  about  your  mental  health.  We 
invite  you  to  interview  any  or  all  of  us 
without  charge  at  the  following  loca- 
tions: 
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Watertown 

Cambridge 

Belmont 

Newton 

Cambridge 

Quincy 

Watertown 


924-0336 
492-6582 
489-2888 
332-2400 
8760335 
4727192 
926-7886 


"GREATER  BOSTON 
COUNSELING  ASSOC." 

Evening  and  weekend 
time  available 


SUMMER 
JOBS 

available  throughout  New  Eng- 
land $300  per/week  and  up, 
full  time:  $125  per/week  and 
up.  part  time.  Start  now  or 
after  exams  (some  career 
openings) 

For  information/interview: 

Call!  396-8208 

Ask  for 

Mr  Federico 


regard.  I  think  that  in  a  way  there 
should  be  very  little  problem 
because  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  all  students  I  think  we  ail 
have  a  common  goal  and  com- 
mon aspirations  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Justice:  What  kind  of  job  do  you 
think  the  Senate  will  do  next  year? 
Mitzner:  We  have  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  most  inexperienced 
Senate  of  any  could  remember 
going  back  six  or  seven  years,  but 
I  feel  that  each  of  the  Senators 
will  make  up  ten-fold  in  their 
inexperience  with  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  own  vigor. 
The  idea  of  a  Senate  is  for  the 
Senators  to  be  able  to  work  on 
their  own,  for  the  committes  to 
be  able  to  work  on  their  own  or 
each  of  the  diflerenct  University 
committees,  EPC  or  COSL,  to  be 
able  to  work  on  their  own.  We 
did  not  do  that  enough  last  year. 
This  year  it  seems  that  we  are 
moving  very  well  toward  that. 
(Having  the  Senate  work  on  its 
own)  extends  our  reach  and  our 
impact  so  greatly  because,  rather 
than  just  the  Executive  Board 
doing  work,  when  you  have  the 
entire  Senate  working  it's  so 
much  more  effective. 
Justice:  Are  you  confident  that 
next  year's  Senate  will  be  a  vital 
force  in  the  Brandeis  community? 
Mitzner:  Very  much  so.  Right 
now  we're  in  the  position  where 
we're  laying  a  lot  of  groundwork 
and  I'm  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  just   having  to  say 


"We're  going  to  do  work."  I  hope 
that  by  mid-year  so  many  exam- 
ples of  things  the  Senate  has  done 
is  obvious  tt^at  it  is  a  question  I 
will  not  have  to  answer,  it  is  one 
that  will  be  self-evident. 
Justice:  Do  you  see  any  limita- 
tions on  next  year's  Senate? 
Mitzner:  We  have  limitations  in 
that  we  don't  run  the  school  and 
that  we  may  think  that  it  is  a  great 
idea  to  have  a  week  in  the  middle 
(of  the  calendar),  but  for  other 
reasons  it  just  can't  be  done. 
We're  going  to  lose  on  something 
like  that.  I'm  hoping  that  our 
victories  will  outnumber  our 
losses  and  we  will  lose  construc- 
tively. 

Justice:  So  you  are  saying  that  if 
there  are  any  failures  next  year, 
you  feel  they  will  be  constructive 
failures? 

Mitzner:  If  there  are  any  failures, 
I  think  they  will  be  irrelative 
failures  or  relative  successes.  I'm 
tending  to  be  an  optimist,  1 
would  like  to  consider  them 
relative  successes.  You're  talking 
about  one  year  terms  and  some- 
times things  take  more  than  one 
year.  A  lot  of  the  work  was  laid  in 
the  tenure  policy  and  it  will 
probably  be  our  work  (that  will) 
push  it  through  next  year.  Some 
things  we  will  probably  work  on 
this  year  just  take  more  time, 
those  will  not  be  failures.  I  don't 
consider  the  work  the  Tenure 
Committee  did  this  year  to  be  a 
failure  because  the  policy  was  not 
implemented.  It  was  good  work 


that  we  are  going  to  implement 
next  year.  So  perhaps  we  will  not 
be  able  to  get  through  everything 
we  want  to  in  one  year  but  I  think 
we  will  get  through  enough  that 
overall  the  year  will  be  a  success. 
And  even  if  we  fail  and  there's 
nothing  constructive  that  we  can 
point  to  in  the  failure  we  can 
point  to  the  constructiveness  that 
we  learned  and  we'll  do  better 
next  time. 

15  yrs.  ago 

Continued  from  page  4 

other  groups  who  preferred  to 
focus  the  strike  solely  on  the  war. 
As  of  late  Monday  night  no  de- 
cision had  been  reached,  but  it 
seemed  that  many  of  the  people 
who  had  been  at  New  Haven 
prepared  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  the  Washington 
group  if  the  vote  on  the  issue  of 
the  three  demands  went  against 
them. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  na- 
tional coordinating  committee 
continues  to  function  at 
Brandeis.  It  urgently  requested 
funds  and  manpower. 

20  yrs.  ago 

Continued  from  page  5 

because  we  opposed  war  in  Vict 
Nam  and  wished  to  make  our 
voices    heard;    not    because   we 


wanted  to  assert  our  dressing 
habits  or  sell  our  journals  or  call 
for  massive  civil  disobedience  or 
revolution.  We  oppose  this  war 
on  pragmatic  grounds,  namely 
that  we  see  no  justification  for 
such  a  war  at  this  time,  and  see 
no  way  of  winning  such  a  war 
whether  it  be  guerrilla, 
"Korean,"  or  nuclear.  The  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  protecting  Viet- 
namese freedom,  democracy,  or 
self-determination.  Nor  is  it  re- 
pelling invaders  (not  only  be- 
cause it  is  failing  and  we  believe 
will  continue  to  fail,  to  stop  the 
Viet  Cong,  but  because  the  war  is 
as  much  a  civil  war  as  a  war  of 
invasion).  Our  national  security 
is  not  being  tested  in  the  jungles 
of  Viet  Nam. 

We  object,  loo.  to  the  way  the 
war  is  being  fought.  Napalm,  gas. 
and  "lazy  dogs"  arc  not  objec- 
tionable simply  because  they  kill 
men  (after  all.  that  is  the  purpose 
of  a  war),  but  because  (a)  they  far 
too  often  seem  to  be  killing  the 
wrong  men.  and  (b)  they  point  to 
an  undercurrent  of  racism. 

We  are  opposed,  then,  to  the 
premises  which  led  to  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vict  Nam. 
and  wc  arc  opposed  to  the  course 
of  events  which  seem  to  be 
flowing  therefrom.  Wc  want  our 
objection  noted,  wc  want  it 
understood,  and  we  want  it  ac- 
cepted. For  our  purposes,  then, 
the  March  on  Washington  was 
more  than  a  failure.  It  was  a 
harmful  travestv. 


ATTENTION  PSYCH 
MAJORS:  OUR  LOANS  WILL 

BUW  YOUR  MIND. 


We  believe  the  last  thing  that  should  keep 
someone  from  going  to  college  is  money. 
So  call  1-800-SHAWMUT  or  come  in  and 
see  us  about  our  comprehensive  education 
loan  program. 

Because  when  it  comes  to  helping  stu- 
dents, our  heads  are  in  the  right  place. 


Shawmut  Banks 


Looktoiistbrdiivdion. 


MomhtTs  KDIC.  Kqual  Housing  l-ondors. 
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editorials 

Coup  d'Etat 


Senator  Jesse  Helms,  ultra-conservative  firebrand  from  North 
Carolina,  recently  made  a  plea  to  his  like  minded  followers 
throughout  the  country  to  try  to  take  over  CBS.  He  wanted  a 
conservative  takeover  in  order  to  stop  CBS'  perceived  liberal  bias 
from  destroying  the  American  consciousness.  Thankfully,  most 
Americans,  President  Reagan  included,  have  backed  away  from 
supporting  such  an  idea.  People  realize  that  in  order  to  achieve 
accuracy  in  media,  the  press  is  best  left  alone.  The  media  here  may  not 
be  perfect,  but  it  is  definitely  better  than  in  places  where  it  merely  is 
the  arm  of  a  political  organization. 

Evidently,  a  group  of  conservative  students  at  Brandeis  are 
planning  a  little  takeover  bid  of  their  own.  The  Justice  has  heard 
through  the  grapevine  of  sleazy  Brandeis  student  politics  that  a  coup 
d'etat  is  being  planned  against  the  present  structure  of  the  Watch.  And 
of  course,  this  is  being  planned  surreptitiously,  supposedly  with  the 
blessings  of  elected  student  officials.  Frankly,  the  Justice  is  sickened 
by  these  tactics  which  reek  more  of  Leninism  than  of  fair,  open 
democratic  procedures. 

The  Watch  has  repeatedly  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Brandeis  student  body.  Hopefully,  a  majority  will  not  silently  stand  by 
while  a  small  minority  slink  in  through  the  back  door  of  the  Watch. 


A  Bumbling 
Incompetent 


If  ii  weren't  so  sad.  it  would  be  funny  watching  a  bumbling 
incompetent  attempt  to  justify  large  military  increases,  cuts  in  social 
scr\  ices  and  the  elimination  of  such  vital  programs  as  the  Small 
Business  Adminsitration's  lending  policy  and  Amtrak.  Unfortunately 
this  man  is  our  president. 

Reagan's  current  budget  proposals  are  totally  unacceptable  as  it  now 
stands.  The  gross  illusion  that  Reagan  is  under  will  have  severe 
repercussions  for  the  nation  and  others  unless  substantial  revisions 
are  made  in  the  budget.  Reagan  seems  to  be  under  the  delusion  that  he 
is  serving  some  greater  good  by  not  raising  taxes.  But  by  cutting  aid  to 
local  government  so  drastically  he  is  forcing  individual  states  to  raise 
their  own  taxes,  hav  ing  the  same  net  ctTect  on  the  taxpayer.  Long  term 
provisions  have  to  be  made  to  assist  struggling  farmers  throughout  the 
nation  in  becoming  financially  solvent.  Limiting  aid  and  leaving  them 
to  fend  for  themselves  is  no  answer  to  the  crisis  that  currently  plagues 
agricultural  workers.  Revoking  aid  to  Amtrak  is  an  inane  idea,  "by 
eimimaling  Amtrak."  the  president  says,  "we  will  save  $8  billion  over 
the  next  decade."  B\  eliminating  the  MX  missile,  we  will  save  over  $8 
billion,  and  poorer  people  who  can't  fly  or  individuals  who  arc  afraid 
offlNing  will  still  be  able  to  get  around  the  country.  Amtrak  is  a  vital 
ser\  ice  that  can  certainly  be  reformed,  but  never  eliminated.  The  idea 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration's  lending  programs  should  be 
abolished,  since  in  an  economy  creating  over  600,000  new  business 
incorporations  a  year  it  is  not  necessary,  is  ludicrous.  The  SBA  serves 
a  \  iial  purpose  tor  ambitious  and  middle-class  individuals  seeking  to 
establish  or  continue  their  own  business.  People  with  incentive  should 
not  be  penali/ed  lor  their  financial  status. 

The  President's  budget  has  assailed  everything  from  money  for 
edueaiu)n  to  welfare  programs.  Reagan  has  a  polari/ed  view  of  society 
of  being  either  rich  or  poor.  Well  surprise,  there's  a  middle  class  too! 
A  middle  class  that  needs  money  lor  education,  work-study  loans, 
financial  support  and  federal  assistance.  We  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
man\  Americans  who  need  our  government's  help. 

Reagan  is  right.  Budget  cuts  need  to  be  made  and  should  be  made, 
but  not  in  ser\ices  so  vital  for  our  nation's  continued  growth  and 
siahiiits.  Reagan's  concerns  should  lie  within  the  United  States  first 
and  tbremosi  and  then  v\iih  our  neighbors.  Ignoring  the  problems  of 
Americans  so  that  we  can  aid  and  abet  \iolations  of  World  Law  in 
Nicaragua,  create  tension  in  Europe  and  support  corrupt  and  amoral 
regimes  throughout  the  world  are  considerations  wc  can  all  do 
without.  Stere()i>ping  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  as  evil  beings  bent  on 
world  domination  is  an  idea  that  vsill  do  none  of  us  any  good. 

Reagan  has  asked  for  Democrats  and  Republicans  to  put  "our 
tlnanciai  house  in  order."  The  only  house  we  feel  that  needs  to  be  put 
in  order  is  the  W  hite  House. 


Fall  Homecoming 


"The  Tradition  Is  Back"  proclaimed  silk-screened  t-shirts  and 
balloon-carrying  students  and  alumni  when,  in  the  fall  of  1982, 
Brandeis  re-established  a  Homecoming  Weekend. 

Each  of  the  following  two  years  saw  a  strengthening  of  the 
programming  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  alumni  returning  to 
campus  and  students  participating  in  the  events. 

The  Oiriccs  of  Alumni  Relations  and  Student  Life  arc  now 
considering  moving  the  weekend  from  the  Fall  semester  to  the  Spring. 
The  Justice  recognizes  that  there  are  a  handful  of  practical  reasons 
supporting  mc  move,  nut  urges  the  ofTiccs  to  recognize  that  attempts 
to  establish  as  tradition  an  action-filled  weekend  that  brings  together 
students,  faculty,  administrators,  staff,  and  alumni  to  cheer  on  one  of 
Brandeis'  most  successful  athletic  teams  will  be  drastically  set  back  if 
that  3-year  tradition  is  changed  so  considerably.  It's  much  easier  to 
bring  together  thousands  of  people  in  nice  fall  weather  outdoors  rather 
than  cramming  them  into  a  sweltering  gym  for  a  few  hours  before 
making  them  skate  up  the  icy  hill  to  the  victory  party  at  the  Stein. 


Complaint 


To  the  Editor: 

Based  on  a  column  called 
""History,'*  we  felt  the  need  to 
write  this  piece  to  make  clear  the 
conservative's  position  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  trip  to  Germany. 
In  "H/srory,"  Eric  London  as- 
serts that  those  who  support  the 
President  have  ignored  history 
and  thus  have  become  emo- 
tionally numb  and  uncaring  to 
the  current  situation.  On  the 
contrary,  conservatives,  especial- 
ly Jews,  are  filled  with  anger  and 
frustration  in  this  case.  Just 
because  someone  supports  the 
President's  economic  position 
does  not  mean  that  one  supports 
him  on  all  issues.  It  is  our  sense  of 
history  that  directs  our  vehement 
opposition  to  the  President  in 
this  case. 

Our  opposition  focuses  on  two 
points  in  particular.  First,  by 
visiting  the  Bitburg  Cemetery, 
the  President  is  condoning  the 
SS.  The  SS  do  not  deserve  such 
honors.  They  were  inhumane 
butchers  of  people.  We  have  not 
forgotten  their  actions,  and  in  no 
case  will  we  tolerate  any  support 
for  them  even  if  it  were  just 
visiting  their  graves  to  lay  a 
wreath.  Second,  we  are  bitter 
about  the  comparison  of  Jews 
who  died  in  the  camps  and  Nazis 
who  died  in  the  war.  The  Jews 
were  sent  involuntarily  to  death, 
a  death  that  was  cruel  and 
barbaric.  The  Nazis  on  the  other 
hand,  volunteered  for  the  war 
realizing  they  could  possibly  die 
and  also  partake  in  mass  geno- 
cide. Their  deaths  are  justified  by 
their  participation  in  this  geno- 
cide. 

Jewish  feelings  on  this  issue, 
whether  a  liberal  or  conservative, 
are  unanimous.  Given  this  com- 
mon ground,  we  all  should  take  a 
firm  stand  against  anti-Semitism. 
After  all,  these  common  feelings 
transcend  ideology.  By  resorting 
to  partisan  mudslinging,  Mr. 
London  seems  to  weaken  this 
firm  stand  for  it  pits  liberal 
against  conservative  where  there 
arc  little  differences.  Moreover, 
by  making  the  issue  partisan,  Mr. 
London  seems  to  imply  that  it  is 
alright  for  a  liberal  to  be  anti- 
Semitic  but  not  alright  for  a 
conservative.  By  the  way,  I  do 
not  recall  Mr.  London  protesting 
Jesse  Jackson's  "Hymic"  remark. 

To  be  consistent  and  not  hyp- 


ocritical, one  must  oppose  anti- 
semitism  regardless  of  whether  a 
liberal  or  conservative  exhibits 
such  behavior.  Under  this  for- 
mula, one  should  protest  Rea- 
gan's and  Jackson's  actions.  After 
all,  regardless  of  who  says  it,  the 
result  is  the  same  —  Jews  lose 
out.  Therefore,  if  we  truly  want  to 
guard  against  anti-semitism,  we 
must  always  oppose  it  and  op- 
pose it  in  a  manner  that  brings 
both  liberals  and  conservatives 
together.  This  is  what  history  has 
taught  us,  Mr.  London,  and  do 
not  forget  this  valuable  lesson. 

Matthew  Brooks  '87 
Paul  Bienstock  '86 
Richard  Joyner  '88 
Philip  B.  Bernstein  '87 
Elliot  Felig  '88 
Shawn  Weingast  '88 
Hildy  Zevin  '88 
Alan  Halperin  '87 
To  accuse   mc   of  being   in- 
consistent and  hypocritical  be- 
cause I  condemned  Reagan  with- 
out condemning  Jesse  Jackson's 
anti—  semetic  ""remark''  is  mere- 
ly trying  to  discredit  my  opinion 


by  smearing  me  with  a  der- 
rogatory  label.  Firstly,  how  can 
you  know  whose  ""remark"  I 
protest  and  whose  I  do  not:  not 
everything  I  think  and  say  ends 
up  in  the  Justice.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  I  didn't  support 
Jackson  and  you  supported  Rea- 
gan in  1984.  A  public  statement 
was  due  from  you  in  order  to 
distance  yourselves  from  the  ac- 
tions of  your  politician.  No  such 
statement  was  due  from  me, 
since  neither  Gary  Hart  nor 
Walter  Mondale  ever  planned  on 
visiting  Bitburg. 

Eric  London 
Associate  Editor 

Schwartz  for  Africa 

To  the  Editor: 

Roy  Kaufman  is  an  idiot.  It's 
one  thing  that  he  feels  he's  too 
cool  to  like  any  commercial  hits 
—  he  praises  the  Nails  (whose 
"88  Lines  .  .  ."  song  was  an 
offensive  rip-off  of  the  Jim  Car- 
roll Band's  "People  Who  Died") 
Continued  on  page  II 
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Created  Eqiial 


By  ADAM  KAPLIN 

Though  Eddie  Murphy  is  gone, 
the  effect  of  his  appearance  can 
still  be  felt  here  on  Brandeis' 
campus.  Unfortunately, 
Murphy's  performance  was 
somewhat  disappointing;  not, 
however,  (fts  some  would  suggest) 
because  of  the  action  taken  on  the 
part  of  Triskelion  and  their  sup- 
porters. Murphy  visited  Brandeis 
while  on  tour,  and  his  decision  to 
include  slights  directed  at 
Triskelion  was  of  his  own  choice; 
the  rest  of  his  routines  were 
planned  out  well  in  advance  of 
his  arrival.  He  alone  must  bear 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  content  of  his  performance, 
which  proved  sluggish  if  not 
occasionally  boring  and  often 
retained  a  quality  that  verged 
upon  humorless  vulgarity.  It  ap- 
peared as  though  Murphy  relied 
heavily  upon  his  well  established 
national  popularity,  and  his 
routines  often  smacked  of  his 
own  egotism.  I  have  long  respect- 
ed Eddie  Murphy's  talented  abili- 
ties as  both  a  comedian  and  a 
performer  and,  therefore,  was 
particularly  disappointed  by  his 
concert. 

Yet  before,  during  and  after  the 
performance,  Triskelion's  protest 
remained  the  dominant  topic  of 
conversation  —  and  that,  1  be- 
lieve, was  precisely  the  objective 
of  the  Brandeis-based  organiza- 
tion. Even  the  most  skeptical  of 
observers  would  have  to  concede 
that  the  members  of  Triskelion 
who  organized  the  protest  did  so 
with  the  utmost  maturity  and 
sincerity.  There  were  neither 
overt  nor  covert  attempts  to 
sabotage  the  patron's  enjoyment 
of  the  concert.  Their  objective,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  was  to 
capitalize  upon  Murphy's  ap- 
pearance in  an  attempt   to  get 


their  issues  recognized  by  the 
public,  and  that  —  without  ques- 
tion —  is  their  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right. 

Eddie  Murphy's  performance 
at  Brandeis  began  with  a  barrage 
of  particularly  hostile  jokes 
directed  at  homosexuals,  then 
developed  into  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction when  he  asserted,  in 
passing,  that  he  was  "not  anti- 
homosexual."  Murphy  has  made 
many  homophobic  comments, 
both  on  and  off  the  stage,  which 
derive  their  questionable  humor 
by  playing  upon  the  insecurities 
of  his  listeners  concerning  their 
own  sexuality.  Murphy  does  not 
create  homophobic  attitudes  in 
the  minds  of  his  audience,  how- 
ever, he  merely  fans  the  embers 
that  already  exist  there. 

Because  it  must  be  conceded 
that  members  of  Triskelion  and 
others  who  demonstrated  before 
the  performance  were  acting  well 
within  the  limits  of  their  right  to 
freedom  of  speech,  what  then 
elicited  the  somewhat  commonly 
expressed  ill  sentiments  towards 
the  protest?  Before  presenting  my 
views  on  this  issue,  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  hypothetical  situation 
that  1  believe  will  prove  il- 
luminating. 

What  if  ProBo  had  scheduled 
the  arrival  of  a  popular  racial 
bigot,  who  appeared  at  Brandeis 
and  made  strongly  derogatory 
references  to  blacks  as  "niggers," 
and  attempted  to  elicit  support 
from  the  audience  for  his  dis- 
criminatory comments?  I  be- 
lieve, or  —  at  the  very  least  — 
sincerely  hope,  that  such  a  per- 
former would  be  strongly 
protested  against  solely  on  the 
basis  of  these  comments  and 
without  regard  to  the  content  of 
the  remainder  of  his  presen- 
Continued  on  page  12 


what's  left 


By  ERIC  LONDON 

A  liberal  bias  in  media?  Ha! 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  Today  show  gave 
right  winger  Terry  Dolan,  leader  of  the  National 
Conservative  Political  Action  Committee,  time 
to  sound  off  about  how  a  Today  report  on 
Gorbachev  was  pro-Communist.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  Gedrge  Will  gets  to  sound  off  on 
ABC  and  in  Newsweek  when  no  such  access  is 
given  to  a  commentator  from  the  left.  It  is  even 
worse  when  the  New  York  Times,  supposedly 
the  bulwark  of  the  liberal  establishment,  buries 
adverse  press  about  the  Reagan  Administration 
in  the  second  section  of  the  paper. 

Eileen  Gardner,  a  "Christian  nut  case"  who 
the  beloved  Education  Secretary  William  Ben- 
nett tried  to  hire  for  the  newly  formed  Office  of 
Educational  Philosophy  (sounds  more  like  the 
office  of  educational  brainwashing)  made  sev- 
eral derogatory  remarks  about  the  handicapped. 
She  said,  "There  is  no  injustice  in  the  univer,e. 
As  unfair  as  it  may  seem,  a  person's  external 
circumstances  do  fit  the  level  of  his  spiritual 
growth  .  .  .  Because  performance  depends  on 
evolution,  the  only  way  the  performance  of  the 
lower  can  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  higher  is 
artificially  to  constrain  and  pervert  the  per- 
formance of  the  higher." 
.  .Of  course,  this  fits  perfectly  with  the  Reagan 
philosophy  of  screwing  the  weak  and  strength- 
ening the  strong.  But  what  is  strange  is  that  the 
r/mcs  did  not  sec  fit  to  let  people  know  What  is 
going  on,  that  it  did  not  let  its  readers  see  what 
cruel  people  the  social  Darwinists  in  the  Reagan 


administration  are.  And  I  don't  think  1  am  over- 
reacting the  Washington  Post  managed  to  put 
this  story  on  page  one. 

Closer  to  home,  have  you  taken  a  look  at  the 
conservative  bias  on  the  magazine  rack  in  the 
Barnes  and  Noble  Crookstore,  1  mean  Book- 
store. The  Reagan/Yuppie  revolution  has  cer- 
tainly struck  here.  VS  News,  Time,  Newsweek 
and  other  status  quo  agitprop  are  well  represent- 
ed. But  where  is  anything  that  can  be  considered 
left  of  center?  O.K.,  the  Village  Voice.  Bui  even 
Store  24  on  Main  Street,  not  exactly  a  bastion  of 
intellectual  thought  in  the  Western  world,  carries 
that.  How  about  the  Nation  and  In  These  Times. 
two  high  quality,  thought  provoking,  non- 
mainstream  weeklies'.'  I'm  not  saying  thai  other 
publications  (i.e.  National  Review)  which  are 
centrist  and  right  of  center  shouldn't  be  in- 
cluded. But  the  Bookstore  Magazine  Picker  (I 
am  not  ruling  out  a  computer  in  their  company 
headquarters)  seems  to  think  that  the  New 
Republic  balances  oui  Forbes.  Business  Week. 
and  other  conservative  publications.  Thanks  for 
NACLA.  But  how  about  junking  a  few  other 
mags  (I  counted  no  less  than  six  computer,  three 
running  magazines)  and  gi'  c  us  some  Progres- 
sive press? 

Quote  of  the  Week:  "Suffer,  you  suckers."  — 
an  Amtrack  conductor  on  feelings  of  the 
Administration  towards  people  affected  b\ 
proposed  end  of  Amtrak  subsidv  in  1986  budget. 

Everyone,  have  a  good  summer.  .And  good- 
bve,  '85. 


Continued  from  page  10 

and  condemns  Bruce  Springsteen 
in  three  reviews  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Bruce  Springsteen.  I 
can  deal  with  this  (by  simply 
ignoring  his  reviews).  I  can't 
ignore,  though  the  terribly  nasty 
put-down  of  USA   for  Africa's 


"We  Are  the  World." 

First  of  all.  I'll  grant  that  this 
record  was  put  together  after 
hearing  the  English  superstars' 
record  "Do  The\  Know  It's 
Christmas'.'"  But  don't  even  try 
to  say  that  Band-Aid's  members 
arc  better  than  I'SA  for  .Africa's. 


You  complain  about  our  com- 
mercial top  40  singers  bui  >ou 
praise  Band-.\id.  consisting  of 
members  from  Spandau  Ballet. 
Bananarania.  Duran  Duran.  and 
Wham!  (the  epitome  To  com- 
mercial music).  Also,  in  case  \ou 
Conimucd  on  page  12 
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Created  Equal 


Continued  from  page  11 

tation. 

Moreover,  I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  we  have  a  social 
obligation  to  express  our  outrage 
concerning  the  discriminatory 
beliefs  that  are  obviously  main- 
tained by  such  a  performer. 
Anyone  who  believes  in  the 
equality  and  autonomy  of  all 
people  is  morally  responsible  for 
upholding  such  principles.  These 
beliefs  should  not  be  considered 
mere  ideals;  they  are  convictions 
that  we  must  advocate  and 
protect  if  we  are  to  coexist  within 
a  diverse  community.  Ignoring 
violations  of  these  principles  is 
tantamount  to  passively  accept- 
ing bigotrv.  Bigotr\.  by  its  very 
nature,  seeks  to  abolish  diversity, 
without  which  we  are  all  subject 
to  oppression.  Nowhere  should 
these  truths  be  so  firmly  estab- 
lished and  appreciated  than  at 
Brandeis. 

Brandeis  was  founded  in  1948 
during  the  aftermath  of  the  Holo- 
caust, which  was.  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  insidious  examples  of 
what  ensues  when  people  do  not 
respect  the  equality  of  in- 
dividuals and  attempt  to  do  away 
with  human  and  cultural  diversi- 
ty. These  considerations  were  all 
too  clearly  embedded  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  and  women 
who  helped  to  establish  Brandeis 
as  a  Jewish-sponsored,  nonsec- 
tarian.  private  liberal  arts  uni- 
versity. Firmly  ingrained  in  the 
policy  of  Brandeis  is  the  commit- 
ment not  to  discriminate  against 
any  person  or  group  ot  people  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  relition, 
sex,  sexual  or  affectional 
preference,  age.  national  origin, 
\eteran  or  disability  status,  in  its 
infancy.  Brandeis  fostered  a  lib- 
eral form  of  political  acti\ism  in 
both  its  students  and  faculty. 
man\  of  whom  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  progressive 
movemcni  in  this  country  during 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  In  the 
eighties  we  are  currently  threat- 
ened by  a  growing  conservative 
sentiment  that  seeks  to  paraly/e 
our  sense  of  morality  and  human 
compassion,  and  promises  to 
leave  in  its  stead  an  isolationism 
primarily  manifested  through 
rapacious  self-interest  concerns. 
(  apitalism  has  been  elevated  to 
the  status  of  an  all-encompassing 
obsession,  while  individual  rights 
and  freedoms  have  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  burdensome 
logistical  restrictions.  There  are 
man\  paths  we  may  lake  to 
combat  this  growing  process  of 
dehumani/ation:  yet.  they  all 
begin  with  increasing  awareness 
on  a  personal  level. 

To  return  to  the  original  topic, 
why  did  the  protest  against 
Murph\  elicit  such  a  negative 
response  from  so  many  members 
of  the  Brandeis  community?  To 
pose  this  question  in  a  broader 
context:  why  do  people  who 
oppose  oppression  on  virtually 
every  other  level,  balk  at 
acknowledging  the  abuse  of  les- 
bians and  gay  men  as  a  serious 
problem'.'  Although  discrimina- 
tion on  many  other  levels  (such 
as  racial  discrimination)  is  far 
from  being  adequately  dealt  with. 
It  has  —  nevertheless  —  received 
somew..at  wide-spread  public 
acknowledgement.  In  contrast, 
homophobia  still  remains  a  soci- 
etally  sanctioned  form  of  op- 
pression; one  night  of  television 
viewing  demonstrates  how  very 
acceptable  expressions  of 
homophobia  are. 

In  her  article.  Homophobia: 
Why  Bring  It  Up?,  Barbara  Smith 
oflers  some  much  needed  insight 


into  this  issue:  "There  are  nu- 
merous reasons  for  otherwise 
sensitive  people's  reluctance  to 
confront  homophobia  in  them- 
selves and  others.  A  major  one  is 
that  people  are  generally  threat- 
ened about  issues  of  sexuality, 
and  for  some  the  mere  existence 
of  homosexuals  calls  their  sex- 
iiality/heterosexuality  into  ques- 
tion. Unlike  many  other  op- 
pressed groups,  homosexuals  are 
not  a  group  whose  identity  is 
clear  from  birth.  Through  the 
process  of  coming  out,  a  person 
might  indeed  acquire  this  iden- 
tity at  any  point  in  life.  One  way 
to  protect  one's  heterosexual 
credentials  and  privilege  is  to  put 
down  lesbians  and  gay  men  at 
every  turn,  to  make  as  large  a  gulf 
as  possible  between  'we'  and 
'them.'  "  Yet  the  real  paradox 
lying  at  the  heart  of  this  issue  is 
that  a  dichotomy,  such  as  "us" 
and  "them,"  exists  solely  within 
the  insecure  prejudice  of  the 
ignorant  mind.  By  maintaining 
this  division  of  thought,  a  person 
indicates  their  inability  to  accept 
differences  in  others.  Sexual 
preference  is,  quite  simply,  ex- 
clusively a  matter  of  personal 
autonomy. 

Within  the  context  of  our 
present  society,  lesbian  and  gay 
male  oppression  is  a  severe  form 
of  discrimination  and,  thus,  ne- 
cessitates serious  consideration. 
Lesbian  and  gay  men,  whether 
closeted  or  out.  are  forced  to  live 
under  the  demoralizing  threat  of 
being  discovered  by  the  wrong 
person.  The  loss  of  jobs  and 
children,  and  the  ostracism  from 
friendships  and  family  are  real 
occurrences  which  can  plague  the 
lives  of  homosexuals.  Moreover, 
the  actual  physical  violence  and 
deaths  that  homosexuals  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  homophobes  can  be 
completely  ignored  if  one 
subscribes  to  the  belief  that  les- 
bian and  gay  male  oppression  is 
not  a  serious  problem. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however, 
the  resolution  to  this  form  of 
oppression  goes  far  beyond  toler- 
ation and  coexistence;  farther, 
even,  than  respecting  the  rights  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men.  Our  socie- 
ty and  all  its  members  must  learn 
to  recognize  homosexuals  as 
equal,  autonomous  individuals 
within  the  community;  to  regard 
lesbians  and  gay  men  as  "us" 
instead  of  "them."  We  must 
recognize  homophobia  and  its 
consequences  as  gross  and  sys- 
tematic violations  of  individual's 
rights,  which  represent  not  just 
the  failure  to  meet  some  ideal  but 
rather  a  case  of  falling  below 
minimum  standards  required  of 
our  society.  As  in  any  form  of 
oppression,  we  must  first  combat 
the  lack  of  understanding  and 
paranoia  which  surround  this 
subject  and  examine  the  origins 
of  our  own  fears. 

Some  would  argue  that  such 
profound  changes  occur  slowly 
within  society  and  require  much 
time.  I  believe,  however,  that 
here  at  Brandeis  bigotry  appears 
far  too  hypocritical  for  us  to 
allow  it  to  continue.  It  is  time 
that  we  reexamine  the  protest 
against  Eddie  Murphy  in  a  new 
light,  for  such  an  investigation 
will  undoubtedly  illuminate  our 
personal  values  and  beliefs.  We 
have  only  to  look  within 
ourselves  to  discover  the  most 
readily  accessible  reservoirs  of 
human  compassion  and  mutual 
respect,  if  we  can  but  cast  away 
our  prejudiced  perceptions  by 
unlearning  our  present  ap- 
prehensions. 


forum 

Life  is  Worth  Living 


By  SARAH  AMINOFF 

First  semester  freshman  year, 
one  friend,  instead  of  opening 
birthday  presents,  attempted  to 
open  her  wrists.  A  year  and  a  half 
later,  another  friend  had  a  tragic 
accident  in  Westchester's  coun- 
ties, newly  constructed  third  rail. 
And  I  ask  myself,  why? 

Suicide  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
last  three  decades,  the  rate  of 
suicide  between  15-24  years  old 
has  tripled.  The  Boston  Globe 
said,  "One  persistant  myth  is  that 
teenage  suicides  is  uncommon 
when  it  is  in  fact  the  second 
leading  cause  of  death  among 
american  youth  aged  15-24,  fol- 
lowing accidents.  An  estimated 
5000  young  people  —  one  every 
10  minutes  take  their  lives  each 
year  in  the  United  States." 

Sociologists  attribute  it  to  the 
decline  of  religion,  breakup  of  the 
nuclear  family,  competitiveness 
of  school,  and  the  shrinking  job 
market. 

Kids  today  are  generally  more 
pessimistic  about  the  future  and 
in  today's  world  situation,  some 
don't  even  consider  the  future  as 
a  viable  option. 

Last  semester,  the  students  at 
Brown  University  "called  upon 
the  administration  to  stockpile 
cyanide  pills  for  use  in  the  event 
of  nuclear  war."  Time  magazine 
which  covered  the  article,  said, 
"Students  voted  by  a  tally  of 
1,044  to  687." 

There's  the  old  adage,  "be- 
neath every  laugh  there's  a  cry." 
Go  to  the  Harvard  Coop  and 
you'll  find  in  the  Humor  section, 
a  fun  sized  little  book  (similar 
ones  are  Sniglets  and  Teenage 
Romances)  entitled,  "I  Wasn't 
Kidding,  or  —  How  to  Commit 
Suicide  So  They'll  Never  Forget" 
by  Andrew  Cristic  and  Karen 
Heuler.  There's  the 
prologue:"Why  did  you  pick  up 
this  book:  Has  getting  ahead  lost 
its  glitter'.'  Is  getting  rich  unreal? 
Becoming  famous  unlikely? 
Have  you  noticed  that  what  you 
really  want  is  to  get  even?" 

Arc  you  ready  for  this  book? 
Apparently  many  people  are, 
otherwise  it  wouldn't  be  pub- 
lished and  still  be  on  the  shelves 
for  a  year. 

In  this  book  you  are  given 
illustrated  models  on  how  to 
encourage  natural  self  expression 
—  a  dying  art.  Illustrations  in- 
clude a  non  graphic  blender  scene 
with  slippered  feet  crowning  its 
top  innuendo's  reminiscent  of 
the  green  goobledeegooky 
cuisinart  mess  of  Gremlins,  a 
movie  by  Steven  Spielberg  (rated 
P.Ci.)  My  favorite  scene  however, 
is  one  that  actualizes  a  secret  fear 
of  mine  —  that  of  finding  myself 
stuck  in  the  bottom  teeth  of  an 
escalator,  legs  and  sneakers  stick- 


ing out,  body  submerged  under 
its  metal  jaws. 

Some  people  see  no  future, 
others  cannot  extricate  them- 
selves from  its  clammy  grip.  It's 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
William  Zinnser  in  his  essay. 
College  Pressures,  says  of  stu- 
dents, "They  want  a  map  right 
now  that  they  can  follow  un- 
swervingly to  career  security, 
financial  security,  social  security, 
and  presumably,  a  prepaid 
grave." 

A  liberal  arts  education  is 
supposed  to  liberate,  yet  during 
midterms  and  finals  time  many 
students  feel  that  their  options 
have  run  out. 

Zinnser  goes  on  to  explain  that 
"one  of  the  few  rights  that 
America  does  not  proclaim  is  the 
right  to  fail.  Achievement  is  the 
national  god,  venerated  in  our 
media  —  the  million  dollar 
athlete,  the  wealthy  executive, 
glorified  in  our  praise  of 
possesions." 

With  "such  potent  state  re- 
ligion, the  youth  are  growing  up 
old,"  and  the  statistics  for  suicide 
in  this  age  group  are  rising. 

The  future  cannot  be  secured, 
life  is  full  of  unexpected  turns.  In 
1983,  Palno  California,  a  teen- 
ager killed  himself  after  his  best 
friend  died,  he  couldn't  face  the 
torment  of  building  a  new  rela- 
tionship, finding  a  new  best 
friend.  According  to  Leo 
Buscaglia,  author  of  Living  Lov- 
ing and  Learning,  "If  one  doesn't 
have  intimate  relationships  one 
will  go  mad." 

This  is  a  situation  that  plagues 
many  students,  not  only  adjust- 
ing freshman,  but  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors  alike  who 
have  already  made  "their  close 
cricle  of  friends."  My  friend  who 
attempted  suicide  was  popular 
and  had  a  boyfriend,  but  it  was  all 
superficial,  she  used  people  for 
the  same  essential  security  rea- 
sons that  some  students  use  for 
being  pre-med,  pre-law  or  pre- 
rich.  She  was  still  lonely,  lost  and 
confused. 

"Each  of  us  is  a  little  lonely," 
says  Ann  Landers,  "it  is  impossi- 
ble to  be  completely  understood 
by  someone  else  —  each  of  us 
remains  part  stranger."  Ann 
Landers  who  has  run  an  advice 
column  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
lectured  at  Brandeis  on  Monday, 
March  24.  In  an  interview,  she 
cited  an  example  of  one  girl  who 
didn't  think  that  anyone  liked 
her.  This  girl  won  a  prize  of  14 
pizzas  for  a  pizza  party  and  she 
turned  down  the  prize  because 
she  didn't  think  she  had  14 
friends.  The  next  day  she  killed 
herself.     Afterwards     everyone 


came  to  her  funeral  —  everyone 
cared  and  she  never  knew." 

Many  young  people  feel  that 
no  one  cares  or  gives  a  damn.  The 
key  word  is  "feel,"  not  know. 
Fifty  percent  of  all  attempts  are 
unseccessful,  a  cry  for  help  to  call 
attention  to  the  problem,  to 
punish  someone,  or  get  even. 
Many  feel  that  no  one  out  there 
is  acknowledging  their  existence 
when  thay're  the  ones  who  have 
to  validate  themselves.  Make 
yourself  glow  and  people  won't 
fail  to  see  your  light.  The  most 
important  thing  is  to  feel  good 
about  yourself  One  of  the  most 
frequent  questions  the  columnist 
received  was,  "How  can  I  be 
happy?"  The  answer:  "Happiness 
comes  from  within  you  not  from 
anyone  else  or  any  place.  Carlos 
Castanada  said,  "You  have  your 
brushes.  Paint  paradise  and  in 
you  go." 

Ann  Landers  reminded  us, 
"Sure  life  is  tough,  competitive,  a 
grindstone  that  can  either  polish 
or  reduce  us  to  dust."  John 
Lennon  conceded,  "Life  is  what's 
happening  to  us,  while  we're 
making  other  plans."  It's  totally 
unexpected  —  never  rigidly  fix- 
ed. Suicide  is.  People  don't  re- 
alize how  permanent  death  is. 
They  think  they'll  get  a  second 
chance.  But  suicide  is  a  per- 
manent decision.  A.  Ahristie 
joked,  "We  never  met  anyone 
who  lived  to  regret  it." 

Life  is  meant  to  be  a  conti- 
nuity. Think  of  the  long  chain  of 
ancestors  who  survived  to  give 
you  the  inheritence  of  life.  What 
did  you  say?  That  you  never 
asked  for  it?  Well,  you  don't  ask 
for  gifts. 

And  what  a  gift  it  is.  You  can't 
wrap  it  up  and  put  it  into  a  box, 
its'  too  big!  There  are  no  confines 
—  life  is  always  in  motion.  Each 
day  a  new  drama  with  different 
players.  Yes,  sometimes  appeal- 
ing, sometimes  appalling,  but  a 
trajedy  tonight  may  be  a  comedy 
tomorrow. 

Next  time,  when  things  seem 
unbearable,  don't  blame  it  on  an 
unfeeling  society,  neurotic 
parents,  or  a  crazy  world.  Re- 
member that  you  have  the  power 
to  change  the  future.  Security  lies 
in  yourself  To  quote  Leo 
Buscaglia;  "To  live  is  to  risk,  be 
ready  for  that.  To  reach  out  to 
another  is  to  risk  involvement. 
To  hope  is  to  risk  despair,  and  to 
try  is  to  risk  failure.  But  risks 
must  be  taken,  because  the 
greatest  risk  in  life  is  to  risk 
nothing.  The  person  who  risks 
nothing,  does  nothing,  is  nothing, 
and  becomes  nothing."  As 
Thoreau  says,  "To  have  died, 
only  to  have  not  lived  at  all." 


Continued  from  page  II 
haven't  listened  to  "We  Arc  the 
World"  closely  enough,  I  feel  I 
should  tell  you  that  you're  wrong 
in  saying  that  Michael  .lackson 
sings  all  the  lines.  He  only  sings 
four  lines  of  this  seven-minute 
song.  As  for  his  other  music  being 
"untrilled  pop  drivel,"  I  feel  that 
37  million  Thriller  purchases, 
tons  of  awards,  and  critical  ac- 
claim speak  for  themselves.  He 
doesn't  need  his  "very  own 
showcase  vehicle,"  as  you  call  the 
USA  for  Africa  record. 

As  for  the  proceeds  going  to  a 
Marxist  regime  for  the  purchases 
of  Soviet  arms  and  copies  of 
Thriller  —  what  can  I  say?  You're 
a  schmuck.  By  all  accounts,  the 
money  is  going  toward  feeding 


millions  of  starving  people  and 
for  providing  medical  care  so 
that  the  number  of  Ethiopian 
deaths  each  day  (in  the 
thousands)  can  be  reduced.  It's 
pretty  disgusting  that  you,  who 
like  most  Brandeis  students 
probably  live  comfortably,  can't 
find  any  sympathy  for  these 
people  who  are  deprived  of 
everything  —  for  whom  a  few 
pieces  of  rice  is  a  luxury. 

Back  to  the  music,  now.  Our 
superstars  do  not  sound  alike.  If 
you  can't  tell  Bruce  Springsteen 
from  Cyndi  Lauper  or  Michael 
Jackson  from  Bob  Dylan  then  I 
think  your  Q-tip  supply  has  run 
low.  "We  Are  the  World"  may  be 
a  little  schmaltzy,  but  that  only 


makes  it  better.  It  has  already 
raised  millions  of  dollars  for  its 
cause,  with  more  than  four  mil- 
lion singles  already  sold,  and 
with  the  album  sales  quickly 
approaching  that  number.  It  de- 
serves all  its  airplay  if  that'll  open 
up  people's  eyes  (and  wallets)  to 
help  end  the  suffering  of  fellow 
human  beings. 

One  more  thing  —  you  tell  the 
American  conglomerate  to  let 
Bob  Geldof  help  them  out  next 
time.  I  want  you  to  watch  the 
video  the  next  time  it  show  up  on 
TV.  You  see  that  guy  in  the  back 
'ow  standing  with  Harry 
Belafonte  and  Dan  Aykroyd  — 
lis  name  is  Bob  Geldof 

Glenn  Schwartz  '85 


PAID  STUDY 

RESEARCH  SUBJECTS 
WANTED  for  studies  of 
mood  effects  of  recreationally 
used  drugs.  May  earn  $500. 
Afternoons.  Drugs  to  be  given 
and  possible  side  effects  are 
disclosed  in  advance.  Call 
McLean  Hospital:  855-2904. 


LOST 

April  23rd. 

White  gold  and  blue  glass  man's  ring. 

If  found,  please  leave  note  in  Box  1 84 

or  call  647-4792. 

.    REWARD= Price  of  ring. 
Very  high  sentimental  value. 


DO  YOU  HAVE 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

FOR  SALE 

BUT  NOT 

ENOUGH  CUSTOMERS? 

Please  donate  your  leftover  furniture  and  kitcheware 
to  HELP-THY-NEIGHBOR.  a  program  that  loans  house- 
hold goods  to  incoming  foreign  students  who  rent 
unfurnished  apartments.  We  will  provide  a  letter 
acknowledging  your  donation. 

BRING  YOUR  ITEMS  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

NO  RUMMAGE  PLEASE 


STUDENT 
SPECIALS 


A.  18"  Freshwater  Pearls  $40.00 

B.  Cultured  Pearl  and  14K 

stud  earrings  $25.00 

C.  Diamond  Solitaires 

V4  carat  --  from  $295.00 
V'i  carat  --  from  $795.00 


bSS 


D.  Ladies  PuKsar  Watch  $60.00 

E.  14K  Bangle  Bracelet  $100.00 


ewelers 


•Ml  UNION  STREET 

I^nn,  MA    01901 

((ii7).')9r)-(vj>;4 


LIBERTY  TREE  MALL 

Danvers.  MA   Oj_92:< 

(HIT) 777- 1881 


ARSENAL  MALL 

VVatertown.  MA  02 172 


vox  RIN  MALL 

NewinKton.  NH  O.iSOl 

(tio.o  t:(i-;tr)r)r) 


Ross  Charge  Accounts  available  for  graduating  seniors 
who  can  verify  full  time  employment  upon  graduation. 


MasterCard 


Visa 


American  Express 


Lay  aw  ays 


Graduate  knowing  how  much  you've  added  to  my  life,  and  the 
lives  of  those  around  you.  Shine  on,  and  never  let  anyone  tell  you 
what  you  can  or  can't  do.  It's  your  life  —  no  one  else's.  I'll  always 
be  there,  through  good  and  bad,  thick  and  thin.  Remember . . . 
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LEAVMQ? 
NAVE  YOUR  fHONE  UNC  DItCONNECTED 


TEL.  NO. 


DISCONNECT  DATE. 


BILLINQ   NAME- 


FINAL  BILL  ADDRESS  (NOT  SCHOOL  ADDRESS): 
STREET APT. 

CITY STATE 


ZIP. 


PERMANENT  HOME  PHONE  NUMBER 

(INCLUDE  AREA  CODE) 

PLEASE  RETUHN  Oil  CALL  lY  MAY  t 

@  Nevtf  Ens^and'MMwne 


675  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

CAMBRIDOE.  MA  02139 

OR  CALL  497-7030 


^^iP^ 


n":i 


s\<^^'^ 


o^^t^ 


.J-.^^-.o^' 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

if  Israeli  Folk  Song  Director  ^ 
if  Israeli  Dance  Director  ik- 

Co-ed  resident  children's  sunnnner  camp  in  southern 
N.H.,  one  hour  from  Boston.  Regular  staff  members 
are  also  needed  In  each  department.  Excellent 
Salary  &  Fringe  Benefits.  Family  Accommodations 

Available. 

Call  Dr.  Charles  Rotman,  Director 
CAMP  YOUNG  JUDAEA(617)  237-9410 


Ship  big.  Save  big. 


Never  pay  mere  than  S3S  on  any  sMpment  up  to  100  pounds. 

Right  now,  when  you're  shipping  any  package  up  to  100  p*>unds  an\  - 
where  Cirevhound  goes,  you'll  never  pa\'  more  than  1>35.  So  now .  the  more 
you  ship,  the  more  vou  save. 

Ana,  if  you're  shipping  ten  packages  or  more  at  one  time,  (rrcv  hound 
will  pick  up  your  shipment  absolutely  frtv 

So,  the  next  time  you  need  to  ship  a  package,  call  t^r  stop  b\  the 
following  convenient  Cireyhound  Package  Hxprcss  kvaium. 

.ADDRHSS 
rHONH 

Greyhound  Package  Express 


Greyhound 


Have  a   Book  Break    Let  Grey- 
hound take  you  away  from  the 
books  and  exams  Visit  your  famil> 
see  your  friends  or  just  get  away 

Remember.  Greyhound  saves 
you  money  and  saves  energy 

So  sit  back  relax  and  leave  the 
driving  to  us 


To 

On*- Way 

RoundTnp 

New  York 

19.95 

37.90 

Albany,  NY 

24.20 

46.65 

New  Haven,  CT 

19.95 

37.90 

Hartford.  CT 

10.95 

21.90 

Pittsfield.  MA 

13.45 

26.90 

Worcester.  MA 

4.70 

8.95 

Sllt>l«^  1  '0  'ii*"  ^uri-ljr  j« 

F>ic«»  »n<l  «ch»duie»  "lll^l^•l  'o  ^  ^i'lge 

Wte  accept 


#VGo  Greyhound 

m^Jjm    and  leave  the  driving  to  us. 


335  Grove  St.  •  965-3466 
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Best  Wishes  and  Good  Luck  to 
Steven  Bercu,  Joseph  AczeJ,  Dan 
Adler,  Lee  SachnofT,  and  Mark 
Sperber  from  Mark  A.  Altman 
and  the  Justice  Arts  Staff 


film 

Summer  Cinema 


By  MARK  A.  ALTMAN 

As  the  buds  grow  into  leaves  and  the  weather  gradually 
turns  warmer,  the  summer  movie  sweepstakes  begin  to 
heat  up.  The  summer  movie  season  which  officially 
begins  on  Memorial  Day  weekend  is  generally  the  most 
profitable  season  of  the  year  for  studios  and  is  marked  by 
big  budgets  and  mindless  plots.  Previous  summers  have 
brought  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  Star  Wars,  Ghostbusters 
and  Jaws  to  the  silver  screen.  Like  previous  summers 
there  will  be  no  dearth  of  cinematic  fare  in  this  nation's 
cinemas. 

The  Justice  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  you  this 
advance  sneak  preview  of  films  being  released  this 
summer. 

Walt  Disney  will  be  more  active  this  summer  than  in 
previous  years  and  will  be  presenting  one  of  this  year's 
most  eagerly  awaited  films.  The  Black  Cauldron  (July  26). 
The  film  has  been  in  production  for  ten  years  and  is  an 
animated  fantasy  film  m  the  tradition  of  such  other 
Disney  classics  as  Snow  White,  Fantasia,  and  The  Sword 
in  the  Stone.  Disney  will  also  be  releasing  the  live-action, 
non-musical  sequel  to  The  Wizard  ofO/,  Return  to  O/ 
(June  2 1 )  which  will  blend  puppetry  and  actors  to  create  a 
magical  fantasy  world  somewhere  over  the  rainbow.  O/  is 
directed   by   Walter   Murch.   (a   former  schoolmate  of 


A  group  of  young  E\plorcrs  make  a  star- 
tling discover}  in  Joe  Dante's  Explorers. 


George  Lucas  and  Francis  Coppola,  who  both  helped  him 
on  his  first  film)  with  Steven  Spielberg's  help.  Disney  will 
be  releasing  My  Science  Project  under  their  Touchstone 
Films  banner.  The  project  is  shrouded  in  secrecy,  but 
rumoredly  deals  with  a  bunch  of  students  who  build 
themselves  a  time  machine. 

Columbia  Pictures  has  several  major  entries  on  tap 
including  Franc  Roddam's  remake  of  The  Bride  of 
Frankenstein,  The  Bride  (June  2 1 )  starring  Sting,  as  Baron 
Von  Frankenstein,  and  Jennifer  Beals;  Perfect  (June  7) 
with  John  Travolta  and  Jamie  Lee  Curtis;  Taylor  {An 
OfTicer  and  A  Gentleman)  Hackford's  new  film.  White 
Nights;  and  Lawrence  Kasdan's  upcoming  western 
Silverado  (July  26)  featuring  Jeff  Goldblum  and  Kevin 
Kline. 

Embassy  Pictures  has  the  new  film  from  the  director  of 
Excalibur,  John  Boorman's  The  Emerald  Forest  (July  3), 
which  will  close  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  and  Sam 
{Evildead)  Raimi's  The  XYZ  Murders  (May  10)  about  a 
bunch  of  rat  exterminators  who  exterminate  more  than 
rats. 

MGM/UA  will  be  releasing  the  latest  James  Bond  film 
May  24:  A  View  to  A  Kill  starring  Roger  Moore,  Tanya 
Roberts,  Grace  Jones,  and  Christopher  Walken  with  a 
title  song  by  Duran  Duran.  The  film  follows  Bond's 
attempts  to  foil  a  madman's  attempt  to  sink  Silicon 
Valley  and  California  into  the  sea.  Early  reports  on  the 
film  are  not  promising.  On  June  25,  Red  Sonja  rides  into 
theaters  with  Arnold  Schwarznegger  playing  a  good  priest. 
How's  that  for  casting?  Sonja's  the  female  counterpart  of 
Conan  and  the  film  is  directed  by  Richard  Fleischer 
{Conan-The  Destroyer). 

Paramount  Pictures  will  be  releasing  Joe  Dante's  new 
film.  Explorers  (July  12)  about  a  bunch  of  12-year-olds 
who  build  a  spaceship  in  their  backyard.  Jerry  Goldsmith 
will  do  the  score.  Michelle  Manning's  D.A.R.Y.L.  opens 
June  21. 

Tri-Star  opens  Matthew  Robbin's  Fair  is  Fairm  August 
starring  Helen  Slater  of  Supergirl  fame,  Tobe  Hooper's 
Life  force  based  on  the  book  The  Space  Vampires  by  (Tolin 
Wilson  on  June  28  and  Rambo:  First  Blood  II  on  May  24. 
This  time  Stallone  is  recruited  by  the  government  to  free 
trapped  MlA's  in  Vietnam.  Nicholas  Meyer's  latest, 
Vo/unrccrs  opens  in  July. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  preps  Bad  Medicine  for  August 
9;  Cocoon  —  the  new  film  from  Ron  Howard  about  aliens 
and  the  fountain  of  youth  —  for  July  19;  John  Huston's 
latest  with  Kathleen  Turner,  Pri/zi's  Honor  for  June  21; 
and  William  Fricdkin's  To  Live  and  Die  in  L.A.  for 
August  2. 

Universal  Pictures  sports  a  promising  collection  of 
summer  films.  On  May  22  Walter  Hill's  Brewster^s 
Millions  with  Richard  Pryor  and  John  Candy  opens. 
Pryor  has  to  spend  $30  million  in  three  days  to  inherit 
$300  million.  On  June  7  Fletch  slips  into  theaters  starring 
Chevy  Chase  as  reporter  /sleuth  l.M.  Fletcher  whose 
hired  by  successful  aviation  executive  Alan  Stanwyk  to 
have  himself  killed.  John  Hughes'  (The  Breakfast  Club) 
latest  opens  July  12.  It's  called  Weird  Science  and  stars 
Anthony  Michael  Hall  and  Kelly  Le  Brock  as  the  product 
of  some  weird  science.  Ridley  Scott's  epic  fantasy.  Legend 


Disney's  latest  animated  epic  opens  this 
July. 

opens  June  28  starring  Tom  Cruise  as  a  young  hermit 
fighting  Tim  Curry,  the  evil  Lord  of  Darkness.  Steven 
Spielberg  is  the  executive  producer  of  Robert  Zemeckis' 
Back  to  the  Future,  a  new  sf  film  starring  Michael  J.  Fox 
and  Christopher  Lloyd. 

Warner  Bros.,  last  summer's  highest  grossing  studio, 
will  seek  to  recapture  that  title  with  Goonies  (June  7),  a 
new  film  from  Richard  Donner  and  presented  (?!?)  by 
Steven  Spielberg.  Clint  Eastwood's  first  western  in  ten 
years.  Pale  Rider  {]une  28)  features  Clint  as  a  lone  rider 
fighting  evil  miners  for  the  control  of  a  town's  gold.  Mel 
Gibson  and  Tina  Turner  as  Auntie  Entity  topline  in  Mad 
Max/Beyond  Thunderdome  opening  July  12.  Opening 
July  26  will  be  National  Lampoon's  European  Vacation  a 
sequel  reuniting  the  cast  of  the  1983  smash.  Vacation,  this 
time  as  they  take  Europe  by  storm. 

Even  as  this  summer  begins  to  unfold  next  summer's 
films  begin  to  go  before  the  cameras  including  Leonard 
Nimoy's  Star  Trek  IV,  Poltergeist  II:  The  Other  Side, 
Anthony  Perkin's  directorial  debut  of  Psycho  III,  Tony 
Scott's  Test  Pilot  and  Steven  Spielberg's  Peter  Pan. 

The  summer  looks  promising,  but  you  can't  really  ever 
tell  until  you  step  into  those  dimly  lit  corridors,  watch  the 
lights  go  down  and  the  reel  unspool. 

Until  next  year,  I'll  see  you  at  the  movies. 


book 


PBS'  Planet 


THE 


PlAN 


B>  R()\  KAUFMAN 

Published  as  a  complement  to 
the  PHS  television  series.  The 
fixing  Planet  prescnis  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  view  lof 
ihe  world  around  us.  Allen- 
borough  covers  everything  from 
the  lundra.  lo  the  Deserts,  lo  the 
Ocean.  As  expecled.  the  photo- 
graphs are  true  works  of  art. 
There  are  bats  caught  in  night 
flight,  and  eels  sticking  their 
heads  out  of  the  ocean  bottom, 
all  captured  crisply,  in  full  color. 
In    fact,    1    can    say    without   a 


niomeni's  hesitation  that  the 
photographs  are  the  brightest 
part  of  the  book. 

The  writing  in  The  Living 
Planet  could  stand  for  a  more 
orderly  progression.  Perhaps  it 
follows  well  as  a  complement  to 
the  mini-series,  but  without  the 
television,  there  seems  to  be 
something  missing.  When  he 
moves  from  one  topic  to  the  next, 
he  often  contradicts  what  was 
first  said,  as  a  narrator  might  do. 
After  a  while,  1  even  felt  I  was 
being  lectured  to.  This  is  what  1 


consider  the  greatest  fiaw  in  the 
book. 

As  far  as  recommendations  go, 
I  am  sure  it  is  very  effective  when 
accompanying  the  TV  show.  The 
book  is  still  very  informative  in 
its  own  fight,  but  can  only  be 
used  for  very  general  background 
knowledge  (it  clearly  avoids  be- 
ing technical).  I  would  buy  it  for 
someone  who  is  fairly  young,  as  it 
is  easy  to  read  and  filled  with  an 
abundance  of  pictures.  The  Liv- 
ing Planet  would  also  have  made 
a  good  addition  to  the  Voyager 
probe,  as  a  description  of  our 
planet(rm  sure  Decker  and  Illia 
would  have  appreciated  it  too  — 
Ed.) 


Jewish  Arts  Festival 


By  LISA  J.  POLLKR 

Jewish  Arts  Festival  surprised  many  Hrandeis 
students  as  they  headed  to  Sunday  Brunch. 
Presented  in  conjunction  with  The  Boston 
Jewish  Arts  coalition  of  the  American  Jewish 
(  ongress.  and  The  Brandeis  Hillel.  the  mood 
was  festive.  The  Brandeis  campus  was  trans- 
formed into  art  exhibits  in  Usdan,  Israeli 
dancing  and  Jewish  folk  music  in  Levin, 
children's  events  including  story  telling  and 
songs  in  Schwarts,  lectures  and  workshops  in 


l\^arlman.  poetry  readings,  and  art  demonstra- 
tions in  International  Lounge. 

The  Festival  was  well  attended  by  the  outside 
community,  and  all  ages  were  represented.  Many 
families  sat  outside  picnicing  on  Festival  re- 
freshments and  enjoying  the  spring  weather.  The 
Jewish  Arts  Festival  was  an  enjoyable  way  to 
unite  people  from  the  greater  Boston  area  with 
the  Brandeis  Community.  And  for  many  it  was  a 
nostalgic  time  enjoying  the  Jewish  Folk  life  with 
dance,  music,  crafts  and  food. 


The  Jewsih  Creative  Ans  Festival 


Arts  Tax 
Proposed 

Boston  Mayor  Ray  Flynn  has 
proposed  a  6  percent  tax  on 
tickets  to  city  "amusements  and 
entertainments,"  arousing  the 
anger  of  arts  groups  throughout 
the  city.  The  proposed  tax  would 
afiect  the  price  of  cultural  events 
such  as  the  theater,  films, 
museums  and  sporting  events. 

The  mayor  estimates  the  tax 
would  raise  $14,000,000  in  the 
upcoming  year.  No  other  major 
cultural  center  in  the  United 
States  levies  such  a  tax,  and  a 
similar  proposal  was  voted  down 
in  New  York,  which  faced  similar 
fiscal  problems  several  years  ago. 

Larry  Murray  of  Arts/Boston 
said,  "The  city  of  Boston  already 
offers  the  arts  the  least  support  of 
any  major  city  in  the  country." 
Murray  said  the  arts  face 
enormous  annual  deficits,  yet 
they  generate  money,  jobs  and 
taxes  for  the  city.  "Raising  ticket 
prices  which  would  be  the  only 
option  under  the  proposal,  would 
be  counterproductive  at  the  least 
and  a  catastrophe  for  some 
groupd." 

Public  testimony  was 
presented  April  10  before  the 
joint  taxation  committee  of  the 
State  Legislature. 
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Voices  Carry 


By  LISA  J.  POLLER 

Terrorist  Activities,  a  one-man 
show  written  and  performed  by 
senior  Ted  Reinstein,  is  about 
honor,  duty  and  nationalism.  Set 
in  Nazi-occupied  France  during 
World  War  II,  the  story  revolves 
around  Henri  Fertet,  a  16-year- 
old  resistance  fighter.  What  is 
different  about  the  piece  is  the 
way  in  which  it  captures  the 
destruction  of  war  on  human 
lives  and  on  a  nation.  The 
approach  Reinstein  takes  never 
crushes  the  audience  with  emo- 
tional overkill.  With  subtlety  and 
intelligence  Reinstein  makes  this 
statement. 


Reinstein's  portrayal  of  Henri 
was  quietly  intense,  as  well  as 
charming.  Forced  by  the  War 
into  maturity  beyond  his  years, 
Henri  is  caught  between  confilict- 
ing  loyalties;  that  of  family,  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  France. 
Reinstein  is  particularly  success- 
ful at  bringing  to  light  these 
tensions.  Giving  a  thoughtful  but 
somewhat  detached  per- 
formance, he  relies  too  much  on 
the  undercurrent  and  mood  of 
the  piece  to  carry  its  passion. 
Despite  the  subtlety  the  piece  was 
sensitive. 

The  combination  of  dialogue. 


rear  slide  projection,  and  sound 
effects  created  an  atmosphere 
completely  devoid  of  the  present. 
With  a  sparse  set,  all  attention 
was  focused  upon  Henri.  Slides 
of  Nazi-occupied  France  were 
projected  onto  a  screen,  setting 
the  mood  and  time  of  the  piece. 
This  effect  was  particularly  mov- 
ing. The  photographs  seemed  to 
say  more  than  the  script  could 
have.  Combining  a  slide  of  a  man 
being  executed  and  the  sounds  of 
the  firing  squad  Reinstein 
brought  out  the  horror  of  the  war. 
The  whole  piece  was  aesthetic 
and  sensitive. 

Reinstein  wisely  broke  the  se- 
riousness of  the  piece  punctu- 
ating it  with  a  bit  of  comic  relief. 
With  a  hilarious  exchange  be- 
tween Henri  and  his  own  im- 
personation of  Hitler,  Reinstein 
reminds  us  that  Henri  is  just  a 
boy  playing  a  very  adult  game. 

One  of  the  most  powerful 
moments  in  the  play  comes  when 


Henri,  caught  between  his  loyal- 
ties, almost  kills  a  priest  in  the 
confessional.  Another  comes 
when  Henri  is  interrogated  by  the 
S.S.  for  "terrorist  activities."  In 
an  effort  to  get  Henri  to  divulge 
information  about  the  weapon 
stores  of  the  resistance,  the  S.S. 
soldier  wears  him  down.  Finally 
at  the  end  of  his  strength  Henri 
shouts  at  the  S.S.'s  question  of 
Why?  "BECAUSE  ...  I'm 
pathetic." 

But  Henri  was  not  pathetic. 
Nor  was  he  a  terrorist.  Answering 
the  call  of  his  country,  he  acted 
out  of  honor  and  courage.  Rein- 
stein ties  this  piece  together  with 
a  universal  theme.  "Those  that 
remain  silent,  give  their  per- 
mission." Then  projected  on  the 
screen  are  scenes  from  out  pre- 
sent, Ethiopian  children,  and 
Sandinista  rebels.  Ted  Reinstein 
asks  his  audience  to  not  remain 
silent,  and  in  this  piece  he  has 
made  his  voice  heard. 


restaurant 

Hearty  Eating 

By  K.  L.  ROSENQUIST 

Waltham's  II  Capriccio  (53  Prospect  Street,  894-2234)  offers  high 
quality  Italian  fare  at  very  reasonable  prices.  A  meal  there  can  be 
slightly  flawed  by  crowded  dining  conditions,  but  other  than  that 
unfortunate  aspect,  the  restaurant  is  certainly  worth  trying. 

II  Capriccio  provides  many  choices  for  the  diner  to  compose  his 
own-sized  meal.  Prices  are  based  on  the  cost  of  the  entree;  each  entree 
comes  with  a  salad,  and  any  two-item  combinatiton  of  antipasto. 
pasta,  and  dessert.  None  of  the  five  possible  courses  is  so  large  to  make 
a  full  (four  course)  meal  unmanageable,  but  those  who  prefer  to  have 
less  have  a  lower-priced  three-course  option  available  Sunday  through 
Thursday  evenings.  Hearty  eaters  can  order  five  courses  for  an  extra 
$3. 

My  companion  began  with  an  antipasto  plate  of  marinated 
mushrooms  and  artichoke,  roasted  sweet  red  pepper,  and  a  piece  of 
buffalo  mozzarclla  wrapped  in  a  thin  slice  of  smoked  meat.  The  plate 
looked  attractive,  and  its  contents  were  fairiy  good.  The  mushrooms 
were  slightly  bland,  and  the  artichoke's  woody  outer  leaves  should 
have  been  removed.  The  other  antipasto  choice  was  an  asparagus 
dish. 


As  a  pasta  course,  fettucine  lightly  coated  in  a  basil  cream  sauce  was 
a  good  rendition  of  a  standard  dish.  My  companion  tried  a  baked 
concoction  made  from  a  thick  slice  of  spinach-andcheese-filled  pasta 
roll.  This  Rotolo  di  spinaci  turned  out  to  be  quite  tasty. 

My  entree  of  monkfish  and  mussels  in  a  zestv  tomato-based  soup 
($22.50)  was  good.  The  monkfish  was  not  too  exciting,  but  the 
mussels,  except  for  a  little  grittiness,  practically  melted  in  one's 
mouth.  My  companion  opted  for  a  nicely-grilled  veal  steak  with  red 
wine  and  green  peppercorns  ($26).  Both  entrees  were  accompanied  by 
broccili  cooked  al  dente  and  excellent  sauteed  potatoes. 

The  salad  following  the  main  course  was  a  colorful  mix  of  ygreens  in 
a  strong  vinaigrette.  Bread  was  decent,  and  the  butter  with  it  was  very 
good. 

We  ordered  a  1974  Chianti  ($15).  recommended  by  our  waiter, 
from  a  varied  but  mostly  European  wine  list. 

For  dessert,  my  companion  had  a  moist,  spongey  chocolate  roll 
containing  a  ricotta  cheese  filling.  This  description  makes  this 
chocolate  dessert  sound  better  than  it  actualK  was.  I  selected  a  lemon 
mousse  that  was  light  and  tang\.  but  not  outstanding. 

Service  is  fine,  but  tables  are  too  close  together  for  diners  to  feci 
comfortable.  Fortunately,  on  the  weeknight  we  \  isited.  there  were  a 
few  empty  tables,  so  the  room  did  not  become  as  croweded  as  it  might. 

Despite  the  crowded  dining  room,  for  well-prepared  Italian  cuisine. 
II  Capriccio  is  a  good  deal.  An  added  plus  is  the  restaurant's  proximity 
to  Brandeis;  it  is  located  just  a  few  blocks  from  campus.  The  daily- 
changing  menu  is  sure  to  have  some  option  to  please  ever\one. 


theater 


In  Comes  Company 


Bobby  yearns  for  love  and  marriage  in  Company. 


By  MARC  BORSAK 

Stephen  Sondheim's  musical 
Company  was  daring  and  in- 
novative when  it  opened  in  1970, 
and  still  holds  much  of  its  cynical 
bite  today,  15  years  later.  This 
newly  reorganized,  updated,  and 
expanded  version,  directed  by 
John  Bush  Jones  is  definitely 
worthwhile,  although  it  does 
have  its  share  of  flaws. 

Company  is  a  musical  concern- 
ing the  tribulations  of  Bobby,  an 
almost  middle-aged  bachelor 
who  is  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  to  get  married.  It  is  also 
concerned  with  his  ten  married 
friends  and  to  what  extent  they 
influence  his  philosophy  on  mar- 
riage and  life.  Jones  has  changed 
the  order  of  much  of  the  show,  (as 
well  as  adding  two  songs  cut  from 
the  original  Broadway  produc- 
tion) and  the  sequence  seems  to 
work.  There  really  is  no  progres- 
sive action,  only  a  series  of 
episodes  without  a  time  frame, 
and,  in  the  original  version,  no 
definitive  conclusion  was  ever 
reached.    However,    because   of 


these  changes,  we  do  leave  the 
show  with  a  different  and  more 
definitive  viewpoint  than  the 
original  order  left  us  with.  The 
only  major  problem  with  these 
switches  and  additions  is  the  now 
overly  long  first  act,  which  con- 
tains twice  as  many  musical 
numbers  as  the  second. 

The  director  has  staged  the 
show  creatively  and  resource- 
fully, aided  by  Vaughn  Pat- 
terson's marvelous  lighting  and 
Bill  Jacobson's  multi-level  set. 
Occasionally,  the  tempo  of  the 
first  act  does  drag,  though,  and 
this  is  probably  due  to  its  lengthi- 
ness  and  the  manual  set  changes 
which  are  rather  cumbersome. 
Another  major  problem  which 
arose  on  the  two  evenmgs  which  I 
attended  was  audibility;  the  per- 
formers often  could  not  be  heard 
over  the  orchestra,  and  some- 
times even  on  their  own.  This 
may  have  been  partially  due  to  a 
malfunction  in  the  sound  system, 
which  should  hopefully  be  re- 
paired by  now. 

Aside  from  these  problems  it 


in  his  other  numbers.  Tracy 
Newirth  shines  as  Joanne,  the 
middle-aged  cynical  bitch,  put- 
ting a  comic  bite  on  every  line, 
although  some  of  her  songs  are 
below  her  range.  Kimberly 
Herosian's  powerful  voice  is  per- 
fect on  one  of  Sondheim's  more 
striking  songs  "Another  Hundred 
People." 

The  orchestra,  directed  by  Bar- 
ry Rocklin.  sounded  excellent, 
although  it  was  often  o\er- 
powering.  The  choreograph)  b\ 
Peter  WesterhotT  is  bright  and 
creative;  the  vaudeville-st\le 
opening  of  Act  Two  is  superb, 
and  Justine  Reiss's  allegorical 
dance,  symbolic  of  one  of  Bob- 
by's sexual  encounters,  was  well 
done. 

The  audibility  problem  did 
with  some  being  outstanding,  prevent  some  people  new  to  the 
Ray  Wills'  Bobby  could  have  show  from  understanding  it  fulK. 
used  a  little  more  sparkle,  al-  but  as  long  as  you  don't  sit  in  the 
though  he  does  do  some  good  far  reaches  of  the  balconx  (as  I 
hoofing  in  the  second  act  open-  did  on  the  second  night)  there 
ing.  His  first  act  closing  "Happily  should  be  no  major  problem. 
Ever  After"  could  barely  be  Overall,  this  version  of  (o/7]/)an\ 
heard  (perhaps  because  of  the  has  a  few  loose  connections,  but 
broken  mike),  but  his  voice  is  is  a  well-staged  and  entertaining 
adequate  and  did  come  through    production  of  a  complex  show. 


was  a  very  enjoyable  production. 
The  brief,  surrealistic  overture 
featuring  the  Vocal  Minority  did 
its  job  in  throwing  people  slightly 
off  balance  and  highlights  of  the 
show  include  Kimberly 
Herosian,  Justine  Reiss  and 
Kathy  McGowan  as  a  trio  of 
Bobby's  girlfriends  singing  "You 
Could  Drive  a  Person  C  razy,"  a 
hilarious  turn  by  Jane  Cook  as  a 
panicking  bride  in  "Getting  Mar- 
ried Today,"  and  a  marvelous 
vaudeville-style  salute  to  Bobby 
bv  his  friends  called  "What 
Would  We  Do  Without  ^ou*^" 
All  performances  were  good. 


Artscape 


By  LISA  POLLER 
At  Brandeis: 
Music: 

The  Brandeis  Jazz  Ensemble 
will  be  joined  by  the  MIT  Festi- 
val Ja/7  Ensemble  on  Tuesday, 
Apr.  30,  at  8  PM  at  Slosberg 
Recital  hall.  No  charge,  (E). 

"Voice  Recital  by  soprano 
Flicka  Wilmore"  on  Wednesday, 
May  I,  at  Slosberg,  8  PM.  No 
Charge. 

"English  and  German 
Chamber  Music  of  the  1 7th 
Century,"  Saturday,  May  4.  at  8 
PM  at  Slosberg.  Free. 

Saturday.  May  1 1.  at  8  PM  at 
Slosberg.  Janice  Weber  will  give  a 
piano    recital    of  contemporary 
American  composers.  Free. 
Theater: 

Stephen  Sondheim's 
Company,  directed  b\  John  Bush 
Jones,  will  continue  at  Spingold 
May  I  and  2  at  10  AM  and  Ma\  3 
and  4.  at  8  PM.  Tickets  for 
students  are  $4.50  with  ID  and 
$3.50  with  SAF.  Additional 
tickets  ma\  be  purchased  for 
$7.50  at  the  Box  Office.  (E). 
An; 

The  Rose  Art  Museum  will 
open  an  exhibit  entitled 
Kaiherine  Poter:  The  First  Fif- 
teen )ears,  1969-84.  celebrating 
the  works  of  this  painter  on 
Sundav.  Ma\  5.  from  3-5  PM. 
(E). 


A  Comic  Confrontation  between  lovers  and  Bobbv. 


Into  the  Night  plays  in  the 
Nickelodeon  \  "Calilornia 
Drea  m  ing"  Fes  tival 


In  Boston: 

Theater: 

The  L\nc  Stage  in  Boston 
presents  both  The  CungerhreaJ 
Lady.  b\  Neil  Simon  and 
Har\e\.  b\  Mar\  Chase  The 
comed).  Cnneerhread  Lad\  will 
run  Ma\  5.  12  and  1^  at  8  PM. 
tickets:  $6.  Har\e}  \mII  run 
through  Ma\  2^.  \\ednesda>. 
Thursday  and  Frida>  e\eningsai 
8  PM.  Saiurda\  at  5:30  and  S:3(^ 
PM.  and  Sundass  at  3  PM. 
Tickets  run  from  S''.50-SI(^ 
aNailable  at  the  Box  Ofllee 
(742-8703)  or  through  concert 
charge  (4^7.iiiS).  The  Lsric 
Stage  IS  located  at  54  Charles  St.. 
Boston. 
Art: 

The  Boston  Museum  o\'  Fine 
Arts  presents  ""Art  m  Bloom"  on 
April    30.    Ma\     1    and    2.    Ad- 
mission free  with  Brandeis  ID. 
Film: 

The  New  England  Film  FeMi- 
\al  will  be  presented  at  the 
Berklee  Perlbrmance  Center.  \}t> 
Mass.  A\e.  on  Frida>.  Ma\  l()  at 
7  PM.  Adniission:  $4.50. 

"California  Dreaming"  will  be 
a  new  film  series  preniienng  at 
the  Nickelodeon  Cinema  from 
Ma>  10  until  Ma\  M\  Among  the 
films  being  screened  are  Repo 
Man.  (hinatown.  Into  the  \ight. 
American  Cigolo.  Beyond  the 
\  alley  of  the  Dolls.  Cutter\  Way 
and  Welcome  to  L.A.  {E). 

VV/7crc  the  Cnven  Ants  Hrean}. 
Werner  Her/og's  newest  film, 
w  ill  run  from  May  3  through  May 
^  at  Sack  C  inema  Ci>ple\\  U  \ 
cinema,  (E). 
(E)  -  Editor's  Picks. 
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Phillips'  Reviewed 

By  DANA  K.  COFFIELD 
Machine  Dreams  by  Jaync  Anne  Phillips  (Pocket  Books,  $3.95) 

This  week  marks  10  years  since  the  fall  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  ten  years  since  the  'reunification'  of  Vietnam,  ten  years  since 
*Our  Boys'  pulled  out  of  Saigon.  Foreign  Correspondant  HDS 
Grcenway.  in  the  Boston  Globe,  described  what  was  once  the  border 
between  the  two  Vietnams  as  a  quiet  place,  where  the  land  is  uneven, 
but  grasscovered.  where  old  shell  casing  and  ration  cans  are  scattered 
about,  rusting;  a  burned  out  tank  lies  on  its  side.  The  land  has  begun 
to  heal  itself,  but  still.  Greenway  was  warned  not  to  stray  from  a 
narrow  path  in  the  area  he  once  took  cover  from  incoming  rounds,  for 
fear  of  setting  off  a  mine,  or  triggering  an  unexploded  shell.  He 
explained  one  cannot  explore  what  were  once  the  Con  Tien  and  Khe 
Sank  bases,  for  the  same  danger  looms.  He  notes,  that  vegetation  has 
softened  *'lhe  moonscape  of  bomb  craters,"  and  "ducks  and  buffaloes 
swim  in  holes  dug  by  B-52  bombers." 

Nature  heals  itself,  but  as  Greenwa>  has  indicated,  one  is  physical 
realities  ha\e  begun  to  fade.  The  images  of  the  past  refuse  to  pale  in 
the  lives  of  the  Hampson  family,  and  subliminally  exert  pressure  in 
the  present,  in  Jaync  Anne  Phillips*  first  novel.  Machine  Dreams. 

In  Machine  Dreams.  Jean  Hampson  starts  the  time  machine  ticking 
in  the  reminiscence  to  her  daughter,  with  "It's  funny,  the  things  you 
don't  forget."  The  no\el  travels  through  two  generations  conveying 
quietude  and  fragile  beauty  of  rural  America,  disturbed  by  a  complex, 
nebulous  governmental  machine  removed,  but  ultimately  a  shaping 
force  in  their  li\es. 

The  Machine  swings  full  circle  after  a  complex  journey  through  the 
lives  of  the  Hampsons.  in  1969.  when  Billy  Hampson.  just  turned 
I  1 1 1  1 19.  is  drafted  into  the  Vietnam  War.  His  was  a  life  obsessed  with 
machines,  to  accept  his  militar\  fate  was  a  hard,  but  somehow  natural 
decision.  In  a  letter,  he  remarks  to  his  sister  Danner: 
.V/\  choice  is  ground  or  air.  and  I  know  I  leel  less  like  a  sitting 
chickenshii  in  the  air.  I  only  tell  you  this  because  I  know  you  will  keep 
It  to  yourself.  M\  real  feeling  is  that  I'm  not  so  scared  of  being  dead,  if 
It's  fast  —  /*/77  scared  as  shit  of  lying  in  some  jungle  all  fucked  up. 
waiting  for  a  dustolf  that  can't  get  in  because  the  /one  is  too  hot. 
That's  what  I  ha\e  the  dreams  about. . .  If  I  go  down  in  a  chopper  there 
will  be  another  chopper  in  fast,  to  get  me  and  to  protect  the  machine. 
Now  that  I  know  Tm  going  to  Nam.  I  would  just  as  soon  go.  stop 
thinking  and  waiting.  Probably  w  hen  I  get  there  the  only  familiar  thing 
will  be  the  gun  and  I  will  be  feeling  like  holding  on  to  it. 


music 


The  onl\  thing  that  has  sus!ained  him  through  the  trials  and 
inbulalions  of  his  life  is  his  machine  dream  —  first  the  airshow.  his 
hike,  the  cement  trucks  owned  b\  his  father,  then  his  Camaro  and  the 
vvar.  And  now  the  machine  dream  frightens  him.  Billy's  death  marks 
the  final  absorption  of  the  Hampson  family,  by  the  greater  machine. 

Ja\ne  Anne  Phillips,  in  a  recent  interview,  said  her  intention  was  to 
create  a  no\el  about  ordmarx  people  who  ultimatcK  bare  the  burden 
of  the  policies  of  the  government.  She  is  successful  in  thi>  respect  — 
\Mthoui  question  Machine  Dreams  paints  an  etTective  picture  of 
innocent  li\es  distracted  b\  war:  the  sister  concerned  about  her  closest 
tnend  and  brother:  the  mother  watching  her  progen\  grow  up  into 
combat:  the  divorced  father,  alone,  wanting  to  save  his  son.  but 
acknowledging  the  choices  afforded  b\  adulthood,  and  the  accompa- 
n\ing  internecine  confiicl. 

On  a  more  subtle  level.  Phillips  has  created  a  novel  that  p^ys 
homage  to  a  past  that  refuses  to  subside,  and  as  she  describes  it.  a  story 
about  consciousness  itself,  and  the  relationships  in  the  primal  family 
that  influence  the  wav  people  think  and  feel  forever:  she  writes  both 
isolation  and  connection  in  the  sense  that  the  second  generation  feels 
Its  past,  but  wishes  to  abandon  it.  The  link  refuses  to  be  broken, 
however,  and  lives  bare  the  scars  of  distant  battles  both  literal  and 
figurative. 

Phillips  IS  a  good  storyteller,  who  manages  to  weave  six  decades  of 
material  into  readable  fiction.  The  prose  is  lucid  and  calls  up  visions 
with  unusual  poignancy  to  which  even  the  children  of  'modern' 
culture  can  relate  —  from  the  memories  of  a  first  dance  to  the  steamy 
backseat  encounters  of  adolescence.  The  portrait  of  small  town 
America  is  accurate,  and  in  its  presence  we  can  feel  what  it  was  like  to 
sit  on  the  front  stoop  and  watch  a  parade  pass  by,  we  can  feel  the 
horror  of  a  small  boy  who  finds  his  uncle,  dead  of  a  stroke,  we  can  feel 
the  rush  as  a  barnstorming  pilot  takes  off  within  arms  length  of  an 
enthralled  boy.  and  we  can  feel  the  pain  of  a  shattered  family,  as  an 
army  sergeant  delivers  a  MIA  telegram  to  the  Hampsons. 

So  Machine  Dreams  is  a  success,  its  conglomeration  of  events 
prevents  its  undeniable  political  leanings  from  becoming  heavy 
handed.  The  novel  tells  us  about  passion,  love,  obligation  and  choice 
and  poses  the  question.  'How  can  we  ever  forget?" 
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White  Wind  (Andreas  Vollenweider) 

Andreas  Vollenweider  is  a  Swiss 
musician  with  a  broad  based  musical 
background.  His  interests,  as  well  as 
talents,  range  from  pop  to  jazz  to 
classical  to  what  I  call  ethno-pop.  The 
main  attraction  of  this  young  and 
rising  star  is  that  he  plays  it  all  on  the 
harp.  Actually  it's  an  electro-acoustic 
harp  of  his  own  design. 

White  Winds  is  his  latest  album, 
and  is  at  least  successful,  if  not  highly 
entertaining.  His  lofty  titles  such  as 
"Trilogy"  (at  the  white  magic  Gar- 
dens). "The  Glass  Hall"  (Choose  the 
Crvstal),  and  "Hall  of  the  Mosaics" 
echo  the  lofty  underlying  theme  of 
the  album.  The  title  track  is  actually 
an  introduction  to  a  song  called  "The 
White  Boat."  After  the  ethereal 
sounds  of  exotic  instruments, 
Vollenweider  surprisingly  adds  a 
touch  of  ja//  to  the  melody.  Then, 
again  surprisingly,  he  adds  very 
ethnic  voices  to  the  composition.  It  is 
precisely  this  versatility  and  creativi- 
ty which  inspires  comparisons  be- 
tween Jean-Luc  Ponty  (the  French 
ja//  violinist)  and  Vollenweider. 

Like  Ponty.  Vollenweider  created 
his  own  sound  by  creating  his  own 
instrument.  Further  comparison 
shows  that  the  two  also  made  use  of 
primarily  classical  stringed  instru- 
ments. However,  unlike  Ponty. 
Vollenweider  has  added  a  degree  of 
ethnic  culture  to  his  music  with 
instruments  such  as  Drone  Tubes. 
Moon  Lutes.  Timbal.  and  Water 
Bells.  These  instruments  stem  from 
East  Indian  and  Afro-Cuban,  and 
Carribean  roots. 

The  second  track  entitled  "Hall  of 
the  Stairs."  which  includes  "Hall  of 
the  Mosaics."  is  Vollenweider's 
lesson  on  introductory  ja//  harp.  A 
tasteful  rhythm  section  and  bass 
played  on  the  lower  strings  of  the 
harp  at  the  same  lime  as  the  melody, 
accent  some  occasionally  brilliant 
harp  rifTs.  The  song,  however,  seems 
to  lack  sulTicient  drive  to  pull  off  its 
attempt  atja//.  and  the  angelic  voices 
wich  grace  the  final  bars  need  not 
have  been  included. 

Of  the  songs  on  Side  Two  of  the 
album.  "Flight  Feet"  (released  as  a 
single)  makes  the  most  impact.  Its 
pop  sound  IS  accented  by 
Vollenweider's  guitar-like  harp  parts. 
Its  appeal  is  easy  to  see  Vollenweider 
has  replaced  the  ethnopop  sounds  of 
Moon  Lutes  and  others  with  a  more 
simple  rhythm  and  melody  taking  its 
place. 

The  final  two  tracks  are  primarily 
ethnic,  making  varied  use  of  the 
many  foreign  instruments  which  are 
so  unfamiharK  refreshing. 

The  refreshing  new  air  of  combined 
m(>dcrni/ali()n  and  antiquity  make 
this  album  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  if 
Nou  have  an  open  mind.  So  sit  back 
and  let  the  music  impress  you  be- 
cause this  is  an  impressive  album  lor 
an  artist  who  promises  nothing  but 
success  in  the  future  —  Michael 
Bromley. 
Meat  is  Murder  (The  Smiths) 

With  their  rating  as  best  group  by 
The  New  Music  Express,  we  see  The 


Smiths  becoming  a  very  potent  force 
in  the  musical  industry.  Their  third 
album.  Meat  is  Murder,  displays 
why.  The  Smiths  have  put  their 
hearts  into  ten  sociologically  con- 
cerned songs.  Songwriter  Morrissey 
has  no  reservations  about  saying 
what  he  wants.  In  fact,  my  biggest 
complaint  is  that  he  goes  too  far 
sometimes,  making  issues  larger  than 
life  (I  should  also  add  that  sometimes 
I  feel  I  am  missing  the  message  he  is 
Isending). 


Los  Lobos 

By  TOB\  BROWN 

Los  Lobos  used  to  be  a  rela- 
tively unknown  East  L.A.  based 
Tex-Mex  band  straining  to  make 
it  on  the  club  circuit.  One  day 
National  Public  Radio's  smash 
hit  Prairie  Home  Companion 
called  and  Los  Lobos  did  a  guest 
musical  spot.  Not  to  be  outdone. 
All  Things  Considered,  led  to 
battle  by  the  iron  voiced  Susan 
Stamberg,  produced  a  short  seg- 
ment lauding  Los  Lobos  as  a 
fresh  musical  voice  in  the  rock 
world.  Across  the  land  millions 
of  the  sensitive  and  professional 
perked  their  ears  and  ran  out  to 
the  driveway  and  started  the 
import  and  raced  to  the  record 
store  to  hunt  down  the  band's 


The  album  starts  with  a  hauntingly 
chilling  song  called  "Headmaster's 
Ritual":  "Sir  thwacks  you  on  the 
knees  /  Knees  you  in  the  groin  / 
Elbow  in  the  face  Bruises  bigger 
than  dinner  plates  I  wanna  go 
home."  This  song  seems  to  set  the 
tone  for  the  rest  of  the  album. 
"Rusholme  RufTians"  is  another 
powerful  song  about  the  violence  and 
decadence  that  occurs  at  a  fair.  The 
impact  made  by  the  two  lines 
"Scratch  my  name  on  your  arm  with 
a  fountain  pen  (this  means  you  really 
love  me)"  was  stronger  than  that  of 
anything  I've  heard  in  a  long  time.  By 
the  time  I  got  to  "I  Want  the  One  I 
Can't  Have,"  I  realized  how  great  the 
album  really  was.  When  the  Psyche- 
delic Furs  had  recorded  their  third 
album,  they  had  already  started  to 
sell  out.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Smiths.  Even  their  made-for-Ameri- 
ca  single  "How  Soon  is  Now?"  does 
have  an  important  message  about 
loneliness  and  suicide,  a  subject  pop 
music  usually  avoids.  My  complaints 
about  the  Smiths  arc  clearly  demon- 
strated in  their  last  two  songs. 
"Barbarism  Begins  at  Home"  seems 
to  take  issue  with  child  abuse,  but  the 
lyrics  are  scanty  and  scarcely  explain 
what  they  are  trying  to  convey.  Much 
of  the  album  seems  to  be  unclear  like 
this,  like  they  left  a  stan/a  out  or  are 
singing  about  things  they  and  their 
friends  understand,  but  the  listener 
loses.  My  other  complaint  is  that 
their  title  track  "Meat  is  Murder" 
takes  vegetarianism  too  far.  It  is  great 
that  Morrissey  has  ideals  that  he 
believes,  but  he  gets  so  involved  that 
the  song  can  be  constructed 
sarcastically  as  well  as  seriously. 

I  still  believe  Meat  is  Murder  is  a 
great  album  with  some  minor  flaws. 
The  Smiths  have  the  formula:  they 
just  lack  some  refinement.  I  just  hope 
that  they  can  get  that  refinement 
without  changing  their  ideals,  or  their 
stvle  —  Roy  Kaufman. 


recently  released  album  How 
Will  the  WolfSurvive.  Spreading 
faster  than  a  trendy  Chardonay. 
Los  Lobos  became  the  band  to 
spin  on  the  turntable  when 
Windham  Hill  just  wasn't  nasty 
enough. 

Touring  the  country  on  the 
wave  of  the  album's  success  they 
recently  delivered  a  fantastic 
show  to  a  capacity  crowd  at  what 
remains  Boston's  premier  Rock 
and  Roll  club.  The  Channel.  The 
band,  together  in  various  forms 
since  the  early  seveilties,  plays  a 
variety  of  music  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  the  members'  Latin 
roots.  Their  unique  sound  is 
clearly  a  by-product  of  several 
instruments  the  band  chooses  to 
showcase  —  the  Guitarahllo  and 
the  old  fashioned  Squeezebox. 

It's  hard  to  exactly  characterize 
the  band's  unusual  sound  —  a 


Step  By  Step  (Jeff  Lorber) 

JeffLorber,  one  of  the  premier  jazz 
fusion  artists  of  the  day,  along  with 
Pat  Metheny,  and  others,  has  released 
his  new  album,  Step  By  Step.  How- 
ever, this  album  does  not  even  come 
close  to  anything  anyone  ever  called 
jazz.  Lorber's  new  style,  along  with 
his  new  wardrobe,  and  his  v^cal 
arrangements  (never  before  seen^  on 
any  of  his  albums),  are  heavily 
commercialized. 

The  title  track,  a  song  co-written  by 
Anita  Pointer,  is  the  first  song  on  the 
album  and  immediately  shows 
Lorber's  change.  Audrey  Wheeler's 
vocals  are  repetitious  and  all  to 
predictable.  The  background  is 
clustered  with  electronic  noises  of 
just  about  every  kind.  The  use  of 
synthesizer  and  electric  drums  can  be 
quite  beneficial,  yet  in  his  rush  to 
become  commercialized,  Lorber  has 
thrown  everything  together,  in  a 
seemingly  haphazard  way  completely 
uncharacteristic  of  his  jazz  style. 

"Groovacious."  a  song  which  actu- 
ally utilizes  some  woodwinds,  while 
being  a  combination  of  jazz  riffs  and 
'  boogie"-lype  rhythms  is  the  closest 
thing  to  music  on  the  album.  Lenny 
Picket,  of  Serious  Moonlight  fame, 
plays  tenor  sax  on  the  track  and  is  his 
usual  tasteful  self  The  synthesizer 
parts  are  played  by  Lorber  and  are 
reminiscent  of  some  of  his  earlier 
works  with  the  added  extra  of  some 
seriously  funky  solos.  Lorber  makes 
use  of  some  new  technology  (for  him) 
on  this  song  as  well  by  including  an 
echo  box  attached  to  Picket's  sax  to 
end  the  track  on  an  interesting  note. 
Lorber's  greatest  deviation  comes 
in  a  song  entitled  "On  The  Wild 
Side."  Here  is  a  mass  of  confused  and 
intertwined  sounds  mixed  with 
vocorder  and  a  drum  machine  which 
achieves  the  same  effect  as  42nd 
Street  during  rush  hour.  The  only 
good  thing  about  this  song  is  that 
Lorber  did  not  write  it. 

The  rest  of  Side  One  sounds 
suspiciously  like  the  title  track.  The 
only  real  changes  are  the  new  words 
that  Wheeler  has  chosen  to  repeat 
and  the  slightly  different  prerecorded 
drum  tracks  which  have  the  same 
tempo. 

Side  Two  begins  with  another  copy 
of  Step  By  Step,  called  "Best  Pan  Of 
The  Night."  This  time  the  tempo  is  a 
little  slower  and  the  voice  is  male 
(Gavin  Christopher).  There  is  one 
bonus,  though  the  lyrics  on  this  track 
arc  especially  corny  while  being 
repeated.  "This  is  the  best  pan  of  the 
night,  the  part  when  me  and  you  hold 
each  other  tight"  (blech!).  can  you 
imagine  this  repeated  for  four 
minutes  and  thirteen  seconds?! 

The  bright  spots?  Well,  there  aren't 
many,  but  I  guess  "Groovacious"  is 
Lorber's  message  to  those  fans  of  his 
earlier  period,  that  he  still  cares.  Jeff. 
I  say.  please  show  us  that  you  care  by 
getting  back  into  the  studio  and 
recording  a  "real"  album.  We  know 
you  can  and  want  to  do  it.  so  we'll 
help  you.  Send  contributions  to  Jefl" 
so  he  can  get  back  to  some  serious 
writing.  Here's  his  address;  Jeff 
Lorber.  c/o  Left  Bank  Management. 
2519  Carmencrest  Dr..  L.A..  CA 
90068.  With  your  help  we  can  make 
this  world  a  better  place  for  you  and 
me  to  listen  to  music  in  —  Michael 
Bromley. 


cross  between  The  Stones'  in- 
tensity and  the  clean  haunting 
power  of  Bruce  Springsteen.  The 
show  opened  in  a  gutsy  fashion, 
with  the  band  belting  out  their 
F.M.  radio  hit,  and  title  track. 
"How  Will  the  Wolf  Survive." 
The  audience  was  a  fun  mix  of 
young  and  middle  aged,  with 
everyone  responding  to  the  mu- 
sic and  dancing  around  the  aisles. 
The  players  themselves  had  a 
casual  stage  presence  and  with 
their  simple  flannel  shirts  were  a 
nice  change  from  leather  clad 
bespangled  kids  from  the 
suburbs.  The  show  itself  was  a 
variety  of  pieces  both  from  the 
current  album  and  new  songs 
destined  for  an  album  set  for  a 
late  summer  release.  Judging 
from  the  crowd  and  the  band's 
performance,  Los  Lobos  is  well 
on  its  way  to  breaking  out  of  L.A. 
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Stein  Scene 

By  ALAN  KLEVAN 
A  Farewell  to  1984-1985 

This  is  the  final  Stein  Scene  for  me  this  year,  but  this  will  not  be  like 
any  other  Stein  Scene.  No  band  will  be  reviewed  this  week.  I  will  not 
chastise  the  student  body  for  not  coming  to  The  Stein.  Instead,  1 
would  like  to  give  a  tribute  to  the  bands  that  did  show  up  this  year,  and 
thank  the  Brandeis  community  for  patronizing  The  Stein  in  the 
Programming  Board's  last  year  of  existence. 

Til  Tuesday  was  the  first  band  to  arrive  this  year.  Since  then,  they 
have  released  an  album  on  Columbia  Records  and  are  zooming  to  the 
top  of  the  charts  nationwide.  We  also  saw  The  Riverside  Drivers,  a 
campus  favorite,  EYES,  a  popular  band  from  Connecticut,  and  The 
Zones,  a  bunch  of  fun  kids  from  Brooklyn,  who  play  some  great  music. 
The  Del  Lords  also  came  this  year,  and  since  then  they  have  put  out  an 
album  which  has  gotten  rave  reviews  from  music  magazines 
evei7where.  Lastly,  there  was  Bam  Bam  and  Push  Push.  Push  Push 
featured  a  percussionist  who  found  pleasure  in  beating  on  street  signs 
and  bedpans. 

The  second  semester  was  just  as  enjoyable  and  interesting.  The 
Drive  arrived  early  this  year,  dazzled  the  campus  with  their  songs,  and 
continued  to  move  up  the  Boston  charts.  For  a  change  of  pace,  Lonnie 
Brooks  was  summoned  to  play  the  blues  for  us,  and  the  crowd  ate  it 
up.  Also,  Barrence  Whitfield  and  the  Savages  played  some  mean 
blues-jazz,  as  well  as  some  mean  dance  moves.  Aphasia  and  Not  in 
Public,  the  Brandeis  battle-of-the-band  winners,  played  to  a  near- 
packed  Stein.  Scruffy  The  Cat  was  there,  as  well  as  Urban  Blight, 
another  Brandeis  favorite. 

Of  course  there  were  more.  However,  one  can  see  that  this  was  a 
great  year  for  the  Stein  Special  thanks  should  go  to  the  one  person 
responsible  for  booking  these  bands,  and  that  is  Seth  Plancher  '85,  the 
Coordinator  of  Entertainment,  and  the  same  man  who  brought  you 
Eddie  Murphy.  He  worked  his  butt  ofT  this  year  and  really  did  a 
fantastic  job.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  next  year. 


Still  The  Real  Thmgl 


f 


By  ERIC  LONDON 

1  strode  into  Jeana's  around  one  on  Sunday  to 
get  a  bite  to  eat  before  doing  some  work.  After 
giving  my  order  to  the  guy  working  at  the 
counter,  1  made  my  way  over  to  the  friendly, 
enticing  refrigerated  case  of  red  and  white  cans 
filled  with  that  magical  nectar.  Coke.  1  was 
momentarily  stunned  upon  grasping  the  Coke 
metal  cylinder;  instead  of  the  metallic  grey  top 
being  on  the  can,  there  was  a  gold  one.  1  felt 
dizzy.  I  wasn't  sure  where  I  was.  Someone  dared 
change  the  packaging  of  the  "venerable  symbol 
of  America."  In  a  world  where  governments  and 
pop  stars  come  and  go,  the  Coke  can  is  a 
landmark  in  the  transient  global  marketplace. 

After  a  few  deep  breaths,  I  came  to.  Yes,  I 
thought,  this  is  it.  This  is  what  warranted  page 
one  on  the  Times  and  second  from  lead  story  on 
The  McNeil  Lehrer  News  Report.  Here  it  was: 
The  New  and  Improved  Coke. 

I  sped  back  to  home  base  in  the  Justice  office. 
Upon  entering  the  Board  Room.  I  quickly 
assumed  the  air  of  a  wine  taster  testing  a  1954 
Bordeaux.  I  pulled  back  the  tab  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  was  a  great  moment  in  soft 
drink  history.  How  did  it  taste?  Well,  there  is  an 
imperceptible  sweetness  about  the  new  product, 
and  the  edge  of  the  old  "Merchandise  7X"  (the 
secret  formula  for  Coke  known  by  a  handful  of 
corporate  brass  and  kept  in  an  Atlanta  bank  sal?) 


Eric  London  takes  the  Coca-Cola  challenge. 

which  used  to  strip  the  enamel  off  your  teeth 
instantly  has  been  modulated.  But  the  same 
harsh  kick  which  has  always  distinguished  Coke 
from  the  syrupy-sweet,  candy-like  Pepsi  re- 
mains. The  biggest  change  is  a  honc\-ish  sort  of 
aftertaste,  a  great  impro\cment  over  the  old 
formula  which  sometimes  made  your  mouth  feel 
as  if  it  had  been  rinsed  with  sulfuric  acid. 

Skeptical  Coke  swillcrs.  don't  worr\.  Don't  be 
afaid  of  the  smiling  (  okc  executives  reassuring 
the  drinking  public  \Mlh  soothing  words 
"Smoother,  rounder.  \et  bolder.  *'  It  is  good.  It  is 
the  real  thing. 


music     Around  the  Turntable  at  33  RPM 
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The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
SUMMER  SESSIONS 

America 's  Most  Comprehensive  Judaic  Studies  Program 
Something  for  Everyone 


TWO  SESSIONS:  KSKIi'lf 


a 


JULY1- 
AUGUST  1 


Graduate  Summer  School 

Jewish  Education,  Philosophy,  Bible, 
Literature,  and  Talmud 

Featuring  Visiting  Professor  Moshe 
Idel  of  The  Hebrew  University 

•  Introduction  to  the  Zohar 

•  Abraham  Abuiafias  Ecstatic 
Kabbalah 

SENIOR  CITIZEN  BONUS! 
50%  tuition  for  people  over  55 

For  more  information  write  or  call. 
Rabbi  Morris  Allen 
The  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America 
3080  Broadway,  NY.  NY  10027 
212-678-8832 


MARTIN  TANANBAUM 
Undergraduate  Summer  Institute 

Courses  include  History  of  New  York 
City  Jewry,  History  of  Zionism,  Intro- 
duction to  Rabbinic  Culture.  Elemen- 
tary thru  Advanced  Hebrew,  and 
many  others 


I  would  like  to  receive  information 
about  the  summer  sessions. 

NAMt 
ADDRFSS 


PHONF  NUMBER 


FOOD  ADDICTION 

BULIMIA  •  COMPULSIVE  OVEREATING 

Are  You  Suffering  From  Any  Three  of  The  Following: 

n  Binge  on  high  calorie  food. 

D  Inconspicuous  eating  (hidden  eating). 

G  Constant  attempts  at  dieting. 

D  Frequent  weight  fluctuations. 

D  Eating  to  discomfort. 

D  Use  of  laxatives  or  diuretics 


-Q 


NAPLES  RESEARCH 

&.  COUNSELING  CENTER 


•  A  Complete  Confidential  Medical  and  Psychiatric  Evaluation. 

•  Private,  Confidential,  and  Individual  TVeatment. 

•  24-Hour  Medical  Supervision  and  Support. 

•  Modern  Residential  Setting.      •  Special  Familization  IVogram. 

•  Individual  and  Group  Therapy 

•  Covered  by  Most  Insurance  Plans.       -^ 


(813)775-4500 


24-Hour  Assistance 
or  Toll  Free  1  (oUU)  f£u^l\AJ  ouis.de Fionda 

•  Call  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  newest  publication,  "A  Mini-Guide 
to  Food  Addiction." 

•  Call  for  complete  confidential  information  on  our  residential  treatment 
program  or  insurance  approval. 

NAPLES  RESEARCH  6i  COUNSELING  CENTER 

Tht  nation  $  moil  comprehemive  $yitem  for  the  trealtnent  of  addictive  disorders. 

9001  Tamiami  Trail  South  •  Naplat,  Florida  33962 

V^V  M*mb«r  ol  lh«  American  Mospiiai  Association 

An  afliliatt  ol  WILMAC  HMiih  Cart   Partners  in  Fam«iy  Progress 


By  Glen  Schwartz 

Prince  aims  high  on  his  new  LP  with  the 
Revolution.  Around  the  World  In  A  Day 
appears  to  be  his  attempt  to  create  a  rock 
masterpiece  like  the  Beatles'  Sargeant  Pepper 
album.  From  the  heavy  Indian  influence  on  the 
title  track  to  the  psychedelia  of  titles  like 
"Raspberry  Beret"  or  "Paisley  Park"  to  the 
decision  not  to  release  any  smgles  from  the 
album  (even  though  "Paisley  Park"  45's  had 
already  been  pressed). 

With  each  successive  album  Prince  has 
continued  to  grow  musically  and  lyncalK. 
"Raspberry  Beret"  is  probably  his  most  typical 
song  here,  it's  about  his  "first  time"  —  in  a  barn 
with  a  girl  who  wore  a  raspberry  beret,  "and  if  it 
was  warm  whe  wouldn't  wear  much  more."  (I 
wonder  if  she  knows  Nikki).  This  is  the  most 
instantly  likeable  song,  probably  because  it 
seems  so  familiar.  What's  new  about  it.  and  with 
several  of  these  new  songs,  is  the  abundance  of 
strings  —  violins,  violas,  stand-up  basses  and 
cellos  appear  all  over  the  album.  "Pop  Life"  is 
also  similar  to  old  Prince  songs  musically,  but 
lyrically  it  addresses  something  new  —  "What  u 
putting  in  your  nose/Is  that  where  all  your 
money  goes."  


The  religion  sex  paradox  that  has  put  Prince 
on  the  Moral  Majorit\  Blacklist  is  expressed  in 
"Temptation."  Opening  with  a  \  er\  Hcndnxian 
guitar  solo.  Prince  goes  on  to  explain  that  he 
can't  fight  sexual  temptation.  He  is  interrupted 
in  this  rocking  number  b\  Ciod  (or  somebodv 
whose  voice  is  electronical])  altered  to  sound 
like  the  Big  G).  who  tells  Prince  that  he  has  to 
want  her  for  the  right  reasons.  "I  do"  sa\s  Prince. 
"You  don't  —  now  die."  responds  the  -Ximight). 

Praises  to  God  can  also  be  heard  on  ihem'The 
Ladder."  a  sermon  of  a  song  that  Prince  wrote 
with  his  father.  He  goes  patriotic  on  "America" 
(reminiscent  of  "Free"  on  the  1^*^^  album). 
"Condition  of  the  Heart"  and  "Tambourine"  are 
his  onl\  two  solo  recordings  on  the  album  and 
they  allow  him  to  sho\s  off  his  musical  abilities 
(the  gu\  can  pla\  30  or  so  instruments).  Guest 
musicians  include  the  siblings  of  Re\(^luiion 
members  Wendy  and  Lisa,  and  some  gu\  on 
saxophone  identified  as  Eddie  M  (C  ould  it  be'.^ 
Nah!). 

While  some  Purple  Rain  fans  might  he  lei 
down  b\  this  album's  lack  of  all  commercial 
numbers.  man\  new  fans  will  probabK  be  won 
over  b\  Around  the  World  In  A  Das. 


^/perien^e  is  ^ 


BayBanks  Credit 


•  Part-time  evening  positions  available. 

•  Full-  and  part-time  summer  positions. 

If  you're  interested  in  full-  or  part-time  positions.  BayBanks  Credit 
offers  training  and  advancement  in  a  pleasant  working  environ- 
ment. Consider  the  following  opportunity. 

Loan  Collectors 

Positions  available  in  Dedham  and  Waltham.  Entry-level  career 
opportunity.  Assertive  personality  and  strong  communication 
skills  required. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sharon  Fontaine  at  329-7618,  or 
stop  by  and  fill  out  an  application  at  858  Washington  Street, 
Dedham.  MA  02026. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 
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Softball  Knocked  From  Tourney  Bid 


By  NEII.  LOWENTHAL 

The  Woman's  Softball  Team 
losi  ihrec  out  of  five  games  over 
the  past  two  weeks,  including 
both  ends  of  a  doubleheader  to 
MIT,  10-9.  10-4.  The  losses 
knocked  the  Brandeis  softball 
team  out  of  contention  for  a 
berth  in  in  the  MAIAW  Tour- 
nament. In  the  first  game,  the 
Judgesjumped  otTto  a  2-0  lead  in 
the  second  inning.  Karen  Seaton 
walked,  went  to  second  on  Devra 
Keenan's  single,  stole  third  and 
scored  on  a  passed  ball.  Marcey 
Fogelman's  RBI  single  to  left 
scored  Keenan.  MIT  answered 
with  two  runs  in  its  half  of  the 
inning  to  tie  the  score.  In  the  top 
of  the  fifth.  Brandeis  went  ahead 
^-3  with  seven  runs  on  only  four 
hits.  Kellv  Jo  Williams  had  a 
two-run    triple    scoring    Karen 


Pontbriand  and  Chris  Caruso. 
Other  RBI  hits  included 
Keenan's  triple  to  right,  Jackie 
Reid's  single  to  center  and  Petra 
Farias'  sacrifice  fly.  Again,  MIT 
tied  the  score  in  its  half  of  the 
inning.  9-9.  Brandeis  had  run- 
ners on  third  with  none  out  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  innings  but 
could  not  get  the  run  home.  MIT 
got  the  winning  run  on  a  sacrifice 
fiy  off  of  losing  pitcher,  Julie 
Stern.  In  the  second  game,  the 
Judges  threw  the  game  away. 
MIT  opened  up  a  5-1  lead  with- 
out a  hit  in  the  first  inning  on 
five  walks  and  two  errors. 
Williams  (1-2)  took  the  beating 
as  her  wildness  caused  most  of 
the  damage.  Brandeis'  lone  run 
in  the  inning  came  on  a  walk  to 
Farias,  who  stole  second  and 
scored     on     a     single     b\ 


Pontbriand.  MIT  made  it  9-1  on 
four  more  unearned  runs. 
Seaton's  catching  error,  which 
would  have  been  the  third  out, 
extended  the  fifth  inning  for 
MIT.  Two  runs  scored  on  the 
play  and  two  more  scored  later 
in  the  inning.  The  Judges  got 
three  meaningless  runs  in  the 
sixth  when  Farias,  Pontbriand, 
and  Williams  all  scored  on  er- 
rors. 

The  following  Tuesday, 
Brandeis  fell  behind  early  8-1  but 
slowly  chipped  away  at  the  deficit 
and  finally  pulled  out  an  11-9 
victory  against  Salve  Regina  on 
Caruso's  two-run  single  in  the 
seventh  inning.  The  Judges  got 
two  runs  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
innings  to  pull  within  two.  9-7. 
Pontbriand  and  Caruso  both  sin- 


gled and  scored  on  the 
centerfielder's  miscue  in  the  fifth. 
Seaton  and  Fogelman  each 
walked  in  the  sixth  and  scored  on 
RBI  singles  by  Farias  and 
Caruso.  With  the  scene  set,  two 
outs  and  the  bases  loaded  in  the 
top  of  the  seventh,  Farias  de- 
livered an  RBI  single  to  score 
Keenan  and  Lisa  Cohen  scored 
on  a  walk  to  tie  the  score  at  9. 
Caruso  followed  through  with 
her  dramatics,  a  single  scoring 
Farias  and  Fogelman. 

Last  Thursday,  Brandeis  split  a 
doubleheader  with  Eastern 
Nazarene  College,  winning  the 
opener,  8-6,  and  losing  the  night- 
cap 7-6.  Behind  4-2  in  the  fifth 
inning  of  the  first  game,  Brandeis 
scored  on  Caruso's  RBI  double  to 
deep  center,  and  tied  it  up  when 


Caruso  scored  on  Stern's  fielder's 
choice.  The  Judges  opened  the 
game  up  with  four  runs  in  the 
sixth  to  grab  an  8-4  lead.  Caruso's 
single  scored  Fogelman,  Wil- 
liam's sacrifice  fly  scored  Farias, 
a  throwing  error  scored 
Pontbriand,  and  Cohen's  single 
scored  Caruso.  In  the  second 
game,  errors  killed  the  Judges 
hopes  of  winning.  ENC  scored 
five  unearned  runs  to  lake  a  7-3 
lead  in  the  fifth  inning  and 
coasted  to  victory.  The  victory 
was  the  team's  first  of  the  season 
after  eight  straight  losses.  The  big 
bat  for  Brandeis  was  Caruso, 
whose  two-run  double  in  the  first 
and  single  in  the  third,  enabled 
Brandeis  to  grab  a  3-2  lead.  Stern 
(5-6)  was  the  pitcher  of  record  in 
both  games. 


INSTANT  CASH 

for  Your  Textbooks! 


rnes  &  Noble 
will  pay  you  up  to 
50%  of  your 
purchase  price! 


Here  are  a  few  examples 
titles  and  prices  we  pay: 


of 


You  can  get  CASH  ON  THE  SPOT 
when  you  sell  your  textbooks  to 
Bames  &  Noble.  We'll  pay  you  top 
prices— UP  TO  50%  of  your  purchase 
price! 

The  best  time  to  sell  Is  right  after 
your  final  exams. .  Just  bring  your 
books  to  the  campus  bookstore! 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you. 


********  BUYBACK  RAFFLE  ******** 

Grand  Prize:  Akai  Portable  Stereo  Radio/Cassette  Recorder 
First  Prize:  Toshiba  Stereo  Radio  Cassette  Wall<man  (three  prizes) 
Second  Prize:  10  pack  Single  Sided  Double  Density  Maxell  Computer  Disks 
Third  Prize:  IMS.  Stereo  Headphones 

And  Many  Many  MAXELL  GiveawaysUim 

just  sell  us  your  books  to  enter! 


buyttack 

author 

titl9  A  0dition 

prica 

cour$0 

Berney 

Accounting:  Concepts  &  Applications  ('84) 

$15.50 

ECON  12a 

Block 

Masters  of  Modern  Drama  ('62) 

17.50 

UTHA  72 

Bretz 

Pasajes:  Cultura  ('83) 

5.00 

SPAN  14 

Bruning 

Computational  Handbook  of  Statistics  (2nd) 

8.75 

PSYC  52a 

Call 

Microeconomics  (2nd) 

14.75 

ECON  80a 

Curtis 

Modern  Architecture  Since  1900  ('83) 

15.00 

FA  120 

Davison 

Abnormal  Psychology  (3rd) 

16.50 

PSYC  32 

Doull 

Casarett  &  Doull's  Toxicology  (2nd) 

24.00 

P-CHEM 

Dornbusch 

Macroeconomic  (3rd) 

14.50 

ECON  82a 

Fischer 

Human  Development  ('84) 

13.50 

PSYC  33a 

Gleitman 

Basic  Psychology  ('83 

12.50 

UPSYC  1 

Herstein 

Topics  in  Algebra  (2nd) 

20.50 

MATH  30a 

Hood 

Immunology  (2nd) 

15.00 

BIOL  125a 

Ibsen 

Eight  Plays  ('82) 

2.50 

UTHA  72a 

Lazzarino 

Prego(2nd) 

13.00 

ITAL11 

McMurray 

Organic  Chemistry  ("84) 

20.50 

CHEM  25 

McVey-Gill 

En  Contacto:  Grammatica  (2nd) 

9.50 

SPAN  13 

Melville 

Moby  Dick  ('64  —  Bobbs  Merill) 

5.15 

ENGL  6a 

Mendelowitz 

History  of  American  Art  (2nd) 

16.00 

FA  122a 

Neale 

Contemporary  Reading  in  Psychopathology 

(2nd) 

Intro  to  Organic  Laboratory  Techniques  (2nd) 

9.50 

PSYC  32 

Pavia 

17.50 

CHEM  29 

Poe 

Selected  Prose  &  Poetry  ('69  —  Holt 

Reinhardt 

7.00 

ENGL  6a 

Savitch 

Pascal  ('84) 

11.50 

COSCI  18a 

Shields 

Elementary  Linear  Algebra  (3rd) 

13.00 

MATH  15a 

Smith 

VoixDuSiecle('60) 

5.50 

FREN  13 

Spitzer 

Psychopathology:  Case  Book  ('83) 

8.00 

PSYC  32a 

Stryer 

Introduction  to  Biochemistry  (2nd) 

19.50 

BCHM  100a 

Tanebaum 

Structural  Computer  Organization  (2nd) 

18.50 

COSCI  31a 

Twain 

Adventures  of  Hucklebury  Finn 
(2nd  —  Houghton  M) 

3.00 

ENGL  6a 

Zayas-Bazan 

Del  Amor  a  la  Revolucion  ('75) 

3.50 

SPAN  14 
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Bernstein  Takes  NE's 


Senior  Bobby  Bernstein  cap- 
tured the  number  one  singles 
championship  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Tennis  Championships  on 
Sunday.  Bernstein  straight  setted 
his  way  through  the  tournament, 
beating  John  Kline  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford  in  the  finals 
6-4,  6-2.  He  then  teamed  up^ith 
Senior  Marshall  Fisher  to  v^HI^ 
New  England  doubles  crown. 
The  Brandeis  duo  humbled  Paul 
Arciero  and  Chris  Goddard  of 
Central  Conncecticut  State  Col- 
lege 6-1,  6-0.  "Bernstein  gave 
New  England  tennis  players  a 
clinic  in  the  semi-finals,"  said 
Coach  Foley.  "Everything  came 
together.  His  shot  selection  was 
perfect,  and  his  execution  was 
flawless.  In  the  finals  he  just 
played  smart  tennis,  but  in  the 
semis  he  was  brilliant."  The  team 
as  a  whole  did  not  fare  quite  as 
well  as  last  year  when  they  won 
the  entire  tournament.  This  year 
the  men  finished  tied  for  third 
with  M.I.T.  in  a  field  of  28  teams 
behind  the  winner  Vermont  and 
second  place  Hartford. 

Sophomore     Stuart     Slutsky 


over  a  beer 


8 

m 


made  it  to  the  quarter  finals 
before  losing  a  lough  three  setter, 
and  Freshman  Adam  Feldman 
and  Dave  Bilgrei  both  advanced 
to  the  semi-finals.  Freshman  Jim 
Reichman  also  won  the  number 
six  singles  consolations.  Brandeis 
had  four  players  selected  to  the 
All  New  England  Team.  Bern- 
stein and  Fisher  made  all  New 


England  in  Singles  and  Doubles, 
and  Bilarci  and  Feldman  made 
all  New  England  in  Singles.  The 
team  finished  the  regular  season 
with  a  12-4  record  with  recent 
victories  over  Clark  and  Spring- 
field. Bernstein  and  Fisher  must 
now  go  through  the  nail-biting 
wail  for  the  national  cham- 
pionship draw  to  be  announced. 


By  THOMAS  E.  WHITESTONE 

"Where  you're  going  .  .  .  you've  always  known  it"  (or  maybe 
you  haven't),  but  somehow  Brandeis  became  a  part  of  your 
future  .  .  .  and  is  now  becoming  a  part  of  your  past.  This  final 
column  goes  out  to  you  —  the  senior  athletes  who  have  taken  on 
the  dual  task  of  student  and  athlete. 

At  this  school  of  higher  learning  you've  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  studying  (or  maybe  you  haven't)  and  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
your  respective  playing  fields,  courts,  and  diamonds.  Four  years 
of  enduring  the  Brandeis  workload  while  continuing  the  athletic 
tradition  of  excellence  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  It  is.  indeed,  an 
accomplishment.  The  time  factor  alone  is  an  accomplishment. 
Many  are  still  playing  now  and  still  will  be  after  finals.  That 
dedication  should  be  recognized  as  the  careers  come  to  an  end. 
(Actually  it  should  be  recognized  earlier,  dunng  the  careers  by 
any  of  those  who  don't  realize  the  loll  playing  on  a  varsity  leam 
lakes.) 

Many  of  you  have  achieved  high  honors,  great  personal  goals 
and  great  leam  goals.  All  of  you  have  put  into  Brandeis  a  lot 
more  than  it  has  asked.  Some  of  you  have  taken  it  seriously 
while  others  have  had  rather  carefree  aitiiudes.  Bui  you  all  gave 
Brandeis  a  lift.  It  may  be  no  UCLA  or  USC  but  it's  not  supposed 
to  be.  You've  proven  that  fine  academics  and  fine  athletics  do 
not  necessaarily  not  mix. 

You're  loo  many  to  name  and  you  all  deserve  credit  so  I  will 
name  none.  But  congratulations  to  you  all.  You're  a  rare  breed. 
As  a  fan  1  thank  you.  As  sports  editor  .  .  .  you've  been  fun  to 
follow.  As  an  acquaintance  .  .  .  I'll  miss  you.  .And  so.  this  Bud's 
for  you  .  .  .  and  now  I  guess  "comes  Miller  Time."  "If  you  think 
of  it  .  .  .  gel  two." 

If  you  arc  intrigued  by  something  in  the  sports  world  don't 
send  me  i  letter  but  do  brew  over  it .  .  .  over  a  beer. 


A  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  NEW  GRADUATES 
CAN  HELP  YOU  INTO  A  NEW  CHRYSLER  OR  PLYMOUTH. 

With  graduation  here,  youVe  probably  ready  for  a     for  a  fraction  of  the  purchase  cost,  with  afford- 
new  car.  Chrysler  Corporation  understands  the     ably  low  monthly  payments.  You  have  six  months 
graduate's  problems  establishing  a  credit  history     from  the  receipt  of  your  degree  to  take  advantage 
and  getting  together  enough  cash  to  finance  a     of  this  exclusive  program, 
new  car  purchase.  Now  you  can  afford  a  new  car,  Mail  the  coupon  below^  and  get  full  details 

thanks  to  Chrysler's  special    p T    of  this  special  Gold  Key 

Gold  Key  program  for  col-    I  FIND  '    Program  for  you, 

lege  graduates.  J  nyy  j    the  new  college 

You  can  drive  a  new  j  liiiDC  I    S^^^^^^^-  ^^^^  ^^w; 

1985  Chrysler  or  Plymouth    |  MUKL  | 

I     SEND  MY  MATERIALS  'IX)  THL  ADDKKSS  BELOW      j 

I      N  • 

_     Name I 

I     Address | 

■     City  State  Zip  f 

, , 

I     ColleKe  or  llniversity ^ I 

I     (iradiint  ion  Date I 
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Baseball:  23-8;  Tourney  Chances  Good 


Bv     THOMAS     F.     WHITE- 
STONE 

The  Brandcis  baseball  team 
used  a  5-2  week  lo  raise  its  reeord 
to  23-8  and  increase  the  proba- 
bilii\  ofentenng  the  NC  A  A  post- 
season tournament.  The  Judges 
posted  a  double-header  \  ictory 
over  Bovvdom  last  Sunda\  and 
easiK  disposed  o(  Merrimack 
C  ollege  before  losing  to  Assump- 
tion and  to  Boston  College.  They 
bounced  back,  however,  to  defeat 
Babson  and  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege to  close  out  the  week. 

The  Judges  used  a  three-run 
double  b\  Angel  Bon  ilia  to  over- 
come an  earl\  3-2  deficit  in  the 
first  game  at  Bowdoin  to  jump 
ahead  6-3.  Bowdoin  added  two 
runs  lo  close  lo  within  one  b\  the 
filth  inning  but  Bill  Mitchell 
delivered  a  bases-loaded  single  to 
score  two  in  the  top  half  of  the 
seventh  to  cushion  the  lead. 
Bowdoin  fought  back  with  one 
run  in  the  bottom  of  the  inning 
but  Pete  Kaslauskas  came  on  to 


relieve  starter  Mike  Lubowit/ 
with  runners  on  second  and  third 
and  one  out.  He  struck  out  the 
first  batter  he  faced  and  got  the 
next  to  ground  to  second  to  save 
the  victory.  In  the  second  game 
frosh  shortstop  Scott  Powers 
went  3  for  3  including  a  double 
and  triple,  drove  in  two  runs  and 
scored  three  to  power  Brandcis  to 
a  6-3  win.  Ross  Nadeau  worked 
out  of  a  final  inning  bases-loaded 
jam  by  striking  out  the  final  two 
batters  to  pick-up  this  complete 
game  victory. 

Following  those  two.  down-to- 
the-wire  wins  Brandeis  had  an 
effortless  victory  over  Mer- 
rimack. 12-3.  The  Judges  scored 
\'\\c  runs  on  just  two  hits  in  the 
first  inning  and  Ron  Russell 
slammed  a  two-run  single  to 
highlight  a  6-run  sixth  inning  as 
Brandeis  ran  away  with  this  one. 
In  the  bi/arre  first  inning,  Mer- 
rimack did  everything  it  could  to 
hand  this  game  to  Brandeis. 
(iuillerno  Caesar  opened  with  a 
single.    Bob    Boutin    struck-out. 


but  as  the  third  strike  bounced 
past  the  catcher  to  the  backstop. 
Boutin  took  first  base.  Russell 
was  walked  to  load  the  bases,  and 
one  out  later  Bill  Datre  walked  to 
bring  home  Caesar.  Boutin  then 
scored  on  a  wild  pitch,  and  both 
Russell  and  Datre  came  across 
when  Merrimack  shortstop 
Kevin  Martin  threw  the  ball  well 
over  first  base  on  Bill  Mitchell's 
grounder.  Mitchell  look  second 
on  the  play  and  moved  to  third 
on  Tim  Gallagher's  single.  Subse- 
quently Gallagher  stole  second, 
and  when  the  catcher's  throw 
sailed  into  centerfield.  Mitchell 
scored.  Starter  Jean  Lamoureux 
profiled  from  the  antics  to  get  the 
victory. 

The  game  with  Assumption, 
however,  brought  problems.  To 
begin  with,  the  team  readied 
itself  for  departure  to  Worcester 
at  12:30  for  a  3:00  game.  At  1:30 
the  bus  still  had  not  shown. 
Opting  for  transport  in  vans,  the 
team  arrived  at  Assumption  in 
time  for  the  game,  but  they  did  go 


without  baiting  practice.  As- 
sumption obviously  had  not. 
They  racked  starter  Bob  Tenegar 
for  7  runs  on  9  hits  in  six  innings. 
Four  of  the  nine  hits  sailed  over  a 
rather  short  fence  for  home-runs 
while  a  fifth  bounced  over  for  a 
double.  The  Judges  had  gained  a 
1-0  lead  in  the  third  on  a  solo- 
homer  by  Angel  Bonilla,  but 
Assumption  responded  with  a 
solo  shot  of  their  own.  In  the 
fourth  the  Judges  scored  three 
more  runs,  two  on  a  single  by 
Bonilla  and  a  third  on  a  single  by 
Scott  Powers.  Again  Assumption 
responded,  this  time  with  a  two- 
run  homer.  A  Bill  Datre  solo 
homer  pushed  the  Judges  ahead 
by  two,  5-3,  but  Assumption 
came  back  once  and  for  all  on 
two  homers,  producing  three 
runs.  They  added  two  more  runs, 
one  in  each  of  the  seventh  and 

eighth,  for  the  final  margin,  8-5. 
Against  BC.  the  Brandeis  fire 
power  was  stone-cold  while  BC 
touched  the  scoreboard  with  14 
runs  on  18  hits.  Again  the  Judges 
took  an  early  lead  (3-1  after 
three),  and  they  overcame  a  four- 
run  burst  by  BC  in  the  fourth  to 
grasp  a  6-5  lead.  But  even  then  it 
was  obvious  that  this  would  be  a 
long  day.  BC  was  blistering 
Brandeis  ace  Ross  Nadeau  (12 
runs,  14  hits  in  six  innings)  while 
Brandeis  was  profiting  from  wild 
pitching  and  marred  fielding  (6 


runs,  4  hits,  5  walks,  2  hit- 
batsmen,  2  errors  in  4  innings). 
The  Eagles  added  two  in  the  fifth, 
two  in  the  sixth,  3  in  the  seventh 
and  two  in  the  eigth  to  offset  a 
lone  Judge  run  in  the  eigth  and 
coast  to  a  1 4-7  win.  This  dropped 
the  Judges  to  3-2  in  Greater 
Boston  League. 

But  the  Judges'  bats  weren't 
cold  for  long.  Against  Babson  the 
Judges  scored  10  runs  on  15  hits 
as  all  but  one  starter  got  a  hit. 
Coach  Pete  Varney  saw  fit  to 
shake-up  the  line-up  by  inserting 
Pete  Kaslauskas  in  left,  Pete 
Corcoran  at  third  and  Bob 
Rikeman  behind  the  plate.  They 
responded  by  going  6  for  1 3  with 
Corcoran  picking  up  three  hits 
(one  double,  one  triple)  and  two 
RBI's.  Phil  Drogin  added  three 
RBI's  on  two  hits.  Steve 
Simensky  picked  up  his  first  win 
of  the  year  in  this  10-5  victory. 

On  Sunday  at  Rhode  Island 
College,  a  run-scoring  triple  by 
Bill  Datre  and  an  RBI  double  by 
Russell  broke  open  a  4-3  game  in 
the  seventh  inning  to  give  'Deis  a 
6-4  win.  Russell  had  three  RBI's 
on  the  day,  and  both  he  and 
Angel  Bonilla  had  three  hits. 
Mike  Lubowitz  went  the  distance 
on  the  mound,  giving  up  just  two 
earned  runs.  He  raised  his  record 
to  7-0.  The  Judges  play  at  home 
todav  against  Northeastern  at 
3:00. 


Tennis  Play  Sparkles 
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VOLLEYBALL 

SOFTBALL 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 

^  Tuesday,  April  30 

Wednesday,  May  1 

.      f        8:00  PM 

1 1:00  AM  (with  possibility  of 

Shapiro  Gymnasium 

additional  game  at  12:00  PM) 

« 

Chapel's  Field 

Melius  Baseball  (23-8) 

Women's  Softball  (6-8) 

Brandeis  8  -  Bowdoin  6 

MIT  10 -Brandeis  9 

Brandeis  6  -  Bowdoin  3 

MIT  10 -Brandeis  4 

Brandeis  12  -  Merrimack  3 

Brandeis  1 1  -  Salve  Regina  9 

Assumption  8  -  Brandeis  5 

Brandeis  8  -  Eastern 

Boston  College  14  - 

Nazarene  6                  '^-  M-y-'-'' 

Brandeis  7 

Eastern  Nazarene  7  - 

Brandeis  10  -  Babson  5 

Brandeis  6 

Brandeis  6  -  Rhode  Island  4 

Men's  Tennis  (12-4) 
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3rd  of  28    v  i.  ,      / 

The  Brandeis  men's  tennis 
icani  had  an  cxircmcK  produc- 
ii\c  spring  break,  plasmg  daily 
makhcs  ihroughoui  the  week. 

Ihc  llrsl  opponent  to  fall  was 
DiMsion  1  I  ni\crsit\  ot  Con- 
ncclKUt.  6-3.  Accordmg  to  (  oach 
lom  F()k'\.  B()bb\  Bernsiem's 
6-2.  6-1  Victors  was  "vmtagc 
Bernstein.'"  Marshall  Fisher. 
Dave  Bilgrc!.  and  Adam 
Feldman  had  a  combmed  49  to 
13  advantage  m  games  to  easily 
lake  their  matches. 

A  9-0  victorN  over  SMI)  the 
following  day  may  actually  have 
hurt  the  team.  The  relative  ease 
\Mth  uhich  the\  dispatched  SMI  J 
did  not  produce  the  proper  tune- 
up  for  a  lough  B(   opponent. 

\V  hen  ihe  dust  had  settled  over 
a  bareK  adequate  tennis  facility 
at  B(  .  Wednesday.  April  8.  that 
Division  I  powerhouse  and  de- 
fending Big  Hast  Champion  had 
squeaked  out  a  5-4  victory  over 
the  Judges.  The  MVP  star  went  to 
Bilgrei  who  had  a  straight-set 
\ictory  over  his  opponent  while 
each  of  the  doubles  teams  won  to 


round  out  the  Brandeis  scoring. 
Bernstein  and  Fisher  defeated 
BC's  number  one  doubles  team, 
which  had  prcMousK  knocked 
olT(  olumbia  and  Navy. 

In  the  Judges'  next  match. 
Bernstein  and  Fisher  defeated 
Tufts'  number  one  team  in 
straight  sets,  but  the  Brandeis 
team  as  a  whole  came  up  one 
point  short  of  an  overall  victory. 
In  what  C  oach  Tom  Foley  calls 
"the  best  match  I  have  witnessed 
as  a  coach  at  Brandeis,"  Tufts 
defeated  Brandeis  5-4.  Bernstein 
lost  a  magnificent  three-set 
match  to  another  nationally- 
ranked  player.  Fisher  won  a 
three-set  match  over  Bill  Friend, 
also  nationally-ranked,  and 
Stuart  Slutsky  defeated  a  third 
nationally-ranked  player  6-0  in 
the  third.  Bilgrei  remained  un- 
defeated with  a  decisive  6-3,  6-2 
victory.  "The  victory  at  number 
one  doubles  kept  Bernstein  and 
Fisher  undefeated,  and  really 
helped  their  chances  of  an  NCAA 
invitation,"  said  Foley,  continu- 
ing, "They  may  even  be  ranked 


number  one  in  New  England 
after  this  victory.'' 

The  team  match  with  Tufts 
came  down  to  third  doubles  in 
which  Evan  Train  and  Bilgrei 
split  sets  and  went  to  6-all  in  the 
third.  The  tiebreaker  started  at 
6:40  PM.  At  4-5  in  the  breaker, 
C'rain  hit  a  lob  to  the  baseline 
that  was  out  by  less  than  an  inch. 
Brandeis  won  the  next  point  to 
get  to  5-6  before  Tufts  won  the 
following  point  to  win  the  break- 
er 7-5,  the  set  7-6,  and  the  match 
5-4. 

On  Friday,  the  men  bounced 
right  back.  They  defeated  Colby 
9-0  without  losing  a  set.  Particu- 
larly encouraging  was  the  way  the 
new  double  combinations 
worked  out.  Feldman  and  Bilgrei 
switched  roles.  Feldman  teamed 
up  with  CYain  at  number  three 
doubles,  and  Bilgrei  joined 
Slutsky  at  number  two. 

After  vacation,  on  Wednesday, 
Apr.  1 7.  the  men  travelled  to 
Kingston,  R.I.  to  take  on  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  in  a 
game.   Brandeis  won  the  match 


against  a  tough  Division  I  oppo- 
nent 7-2.  Both  Bilgrei  and  the 
number  one  doubles  team  of 
Bernstein  and  Fisher  kept  their 
undefeated  string  going.  Friday's 
8-1  victory  over  Salem  State 
followed  pretty  much  the  same 
pattern. 

An  April  20  match  with  MIT 
was  a  deja  vu  affair  for  the  team, 
however.  After  splitting  the  sin- 
gles 3-all  and  winning  at  number 
one  doubles  and  losing  at  number 
three,  the  match  came  down  to  a 
third  set  tiebreaker  at  number 
two  doubles  which  Brandeis  lost 
9-7.  The  bright  spots  in  the 
match  were  that  Bernstein 
avenged  a  three-set  loss  to 
Maloney  of  Tufts  with  a  straight 
set  victory  over  Spellman  of 
MIT,  who  had  previously  beaten 
Maloney.  Bilgrei  kept  his  un- 
defeated string  alive  by  beating 
all  New  England  Riam  Rizk  6-2, 
6-0.  Fisher  beat  last  year's  New 
England  finalist  Rob  Craig  6-2, 
6-2.  Bernstein  and  Fisher  bested 
MIT's  number  one  6-0  in  the 


third. 

On  Sunday  the  Judges  hosted 
Bates  College  and  jumped  out  to 
a  4-2  lead  in  singles  with 
Feldman  rebounding  to  a  6- 1 ,  6-0 
victory.  Bilgrei  kept  his  unbeaten 
streak  going  with  a  three—  set 
victory  at  number  four.  Slutsky 
won  in  straight  sets,  and  Bern- 
stein won  a  magnificent  match 
against  Brian  Duffy  at  number 
one.  Bernstein  lost  the  first  set 
6-1  and  was  down  5-2  but 
managed  to  win  that  one  in  a 
tiebreaker  and  then  win  the  third 
set  6-3  for  the  match.  The  team 
came  up  short,  however.  They 
were  not  able  to  put  together  a 
doubles  victory.  At  number  one 
doubles,  the  match  was  between 
the  two  best  doubles  teams  in 
New  England,  and  Bernstein  and 
Fisher  lost  7-5,  6-4,  to  fall  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unbeaten.  The 
team's  present  record  is  10-4. 
With  his  win  over  Duffy,  in- 
cidentally, Bernstein  tied  the  re- 
cord for  most  singles  victories  by 
a  Brandeis  player  at  55. 


May  there  always 

be  the  Justice. 

Norman  S.  Rabb 

University 

Trustee, 

March  1 949 
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ABRAM  S.ACHAR: 

JOINING  THE 

BRANDEIS  COMML  NITV 

First,  students  have  to  have  a 
serious  intent  when  they  come  to 
a  school  like  this.  It  doesn't  mean 
that  they  can't  have  fun.  The\ 
have  to  take  this  as  a  serious 
\  enture.  This  is  not  a  place  where 
you  expand  infanc\  b\  four  years. 
That  is  what  is  meant  b\  social 


Don't  you  wish  the  dorms  had  elevators?  thinks  a  drenched  AID  struggling  with  a  trunk. 


By  MARK  A.  ALTMAN 

In  the  midst  of  a  downpour 
Sunday  afternoon,  hundreds  of 
entering  students  hurried  from 
their  cars,  assisted  by  drenched 
orientation  volunteers,  who 
wrestled  with  luggage  and  trunks. 

"I  thought  they  were  crazy," 
said  a  grateful  Andy  Kirschbaun 
'89,  "but  kinda  nice." 

Sarah  Tobin  '88,  an  AID  for 
Orientation  '85  enjoyed  the  ex- 
perience, "We  were  dancing  and 
singing  in  the  rain,  I  was  never  so 
wet.  It  was  fun."  After  months  of 
preparation  and  planning  Orien- 
tation '85  became  a  reality. 

The  class  of '89  is  made  up  of 
approximately  720  students  from 
across  the  countr>  and  around 
the  world.  The  Orientation  Core 
Committee,  which  was  as- 
sembled last  spring,  worked 
through  the  summer  in  order  to 


ease  the  new  arrivals'  transition 
into  Brandeis  life. 

Tami  Goodstcin  '86,  Orien- 
tation Coordinator,  had  only 
praise  for  the  Orientation  Volun- 
teers, who  donated  their  time. 
"The  people  here  really  care. 
Evidence  was  shown  Sunday 
when  you  had  over  200  volun- 
teers helping  a  class  of  720 
people,"  she  said.  Sunday's  ac- 
tivities included  a  welcoming 
address  by  the  administration. 
AID  meetings,  a  latenight  screen- 
ing of  Footloose,  and  a  parent's 
address.  The  traditional  picnic 
was  held  indoors,  due  to  the 
inclement  weather. 

Orientation  training  began  late 
last  semester  under  the  auspices 
of  Joy  Brown  '87  and  Jessica 
Schwartz  '87,  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  AID  and  Orientation 
Assistant  training,  respectively. 


'Welcome  to  Ridgewood'  declares  a  soaked  Oiientation 
volunteer. 


In  addition,  Michael  Stein  '86 
headed  a  team  of  foreign  friends 
who  were  trained  to  deal  with  the 
special  needs  of  foreign  students. 

"Foreign  student  orientation 
this  year  was  specially  designed 
to  prepare  incoming  inter- 
national students  for  adapting  to 
Brandeis  socially,  academically 
and  culturally,"  Stein  said. 

Steve  Lauridsen  '88,  a  foreign 
friend  said,  "We  have  a  great 
batch  of  foreign  students,  a  more 
diverse  group  than  last  year.  The 
Office  of  International  Programs 
does  a  terrific  job  at  easing  those 
fears  which  we  would  expect  in 
people  coming  from  such  places 
as  Pakistan.  Nepal  and  Thai- 
land." 

Ananda  Chanda  '89,  a  foreign 
student  from  India,  is  impressed 
with  the  way  orientation  is  being 
run.  but  still  has  his  reser>  ations 
about  some  of  the  events  being 
oflcred.  "Orientation  is  a  perfect 
organization.  The  foreign  friends 
are  very  very  good.  AIDS  are  too, 
to  a  large  extent,"  he  said.  "The 
events  taking  place  are  quite 
incongruous  for  me,  some  are  not 
really  appreciable.  I  think  to 
know  the  technology  of  the  Uni- 
versity, they're  doing  a  good  job, 
but  giving  us  too  many  materials. 
They're  giving  us  ten  pages,  out 
of  them,  five  are  junk." 

In  addition  to  Playfair,  a 
unique  social  event  geared 
toward  helping  promote  social 
interaction  among  the  new  stu- 
dents, this  year's  committee  in- 
troduced a  surprise  carnival  after 
the  event.  Freshmen  were 
astonished  upon  exiting  Playfair. 

"It  was  a  surprise.  It  was  great," 
said  Eva  Sebeslyen.  who  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  freshman 
class  discovered  jugglers,  a  dunk- 
ing booth,  food  and  a  trampoline 
ride  surrounded  by  balloons 
outside  of  Levin  Ballroom  that 
night. 

Playfair  was  evidently  a  suc- 
cess again  this  year,  and  help)cd 
the  freshman  class  to  become 
better  acquainted,  according  to 
Deena  Kail  '89.  "It's  cool.  Now 
you  can  see  people  on  campus 
Conttttucd  on  pa^e  3 


Abt^m  Sacharasks  that  the 
Freshman  class  continue  the 
long-standing  Brandcis 
tradition  of  excellence. 

committment.  Get  involved!  Be 
sure  that  what  is  going  on  around 
you  in  the  work  isn't  lea\  ing  you 
in  a  vacuum.  Students  must  get 
in%olved  as  well. 

In  the  second  place.  I  think  it  is 
the  obligation  of  the  students  to 
pick  out.  when  the\  choose  their 
specializations,  the  finest  think- 
ing that  has  been  done  in  those 
fields.  Get  accustomed  to  reading 
even  the  books  that  are  toughest 
to  go  through.  Make  this  period, 
where  you  have  the  time  and  op- 
portunit\,  the  learning  process, 
before  you  must  de\ote  most  of 
your  time  to  the  ordinarx  tasks 
of  making  a  living.  This  is  the 
time  to  build  up  your  "bank 
balance"  intellectually.  A  school 
like  Brandeis  encourages  this, 
and  1  hope  the  students  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Abrani  Sachar  is  Chancellor 
Emeritus  and  former  President 
of  Brandeis  I  University. 

EVELYN  HANDLER: 

ADDRESS  TO 

THE  PARENTS 

OE  THE  CL.\SS  OF  1989 
One  of  the  University's  great 
strengths  is  the  close  attention 
given  to  students  by  the  faculty. 


With  a  student-facultN  ratio  of 
onl\  9-to-l.  Brandeis  students 
enjos  opportunities  for  inter- 
action with  facult>  members  not 
often  aflbrded  at  other  uni- 
\ersities.  \'()ur  son  or  daughter 
will  quickU  discover  thai  the 
learning  experience  at  Brandeis  a 
special  one.  Students  at  Brandeis 
are  excited  about  intcllccutal  ex- 
change with  their  peers  and  the 
l'aculi>,  and  the  di\ersii>  of  the 
campus  will  pui  xour  child  in 
coniaci  with  other  >uang  pei^ple 
from  nearl\  e\er>  state  ir.  the 
Inion  and  o\er  4ii  ditlcronl 
countries. 

This  IS  a  special  pi.!  lod  Im  \ou. 
as  It  IS  for  \our  son  or  daughter 
Whether  this  is  the  I'lrsi  child  lo 
lea\e  home  for  college  or  the  last 
one.  this  lime  heralds  a  new 
phase  in  your  li\es  as  \our  watch 
\our  son  or  daughter  grow  — 
both  intellectuall)  and  emo- 
tionalK.  When  your  children 
next  return  home  in  a  few 
months,  \ou  will  see  important 
changes  alread\  beginning  to  take 
place.  As  parents,  we  all  look  for 
these  changes,  but  we  are  a!wa>s 
surprised  at  how  rapidK  ihe> 
occur.  .And  in  four  \ears.  you  will 
see  change  that  it  is  hard  toda>  to 
imagine. 

Like  the  \oung  people  who 
ha\e  gone  before  them  at 
Brandeis.  \our  son  or  daughter 
will  grow,  mauire  and  become 
sucessful  in  adding  imporiani 
new  dimensions  lo  his  or  her 
personalitN.  The  child  \ou  sa> 
goodb\e  to  toda>  will  be  fore\er 
changed  b>  ihe  Brandeis  ex- 
perience —  changed  in  wa>s 
thai  1  know  will  make  \ou  proud 
and  happ\. 

W  elcome  to  the  Brandeis  t'ami- 

Evelyn  H windier  is  President  ot' 
Brnndcis  I  'niversit\. 

RICK  SA\Va  ER: 

THE  CRM  IC  AI   DECISIONS 

OE  A  BRANDESIAN 

What  1  think  Orientation  tries 

to  do  IS  tr\  to  get  students  as  close 

to  full  speed  w  hen  classes  start  as 

possible,  not  only  academically. 


Make  the  tight  decisions, 
•a  urged  Rick  Sawyer,  Director 
:2  of  Student  Life. 

t 

•<^^  but  up  to  speed  sociall>.  It's  nice 

<  that     students    can     get     there 

Evelyn  Handler  speaks  on  the  academicalK .  but  it's  also  impor- 

new'transition  into  the  ^^"^  ^^^  "^^^1^^*  ^^>"n'  friendships 

Brandcis  communitv.  Continued  on  pa^^c  3 
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If s  also  good  for 
cash  whenyou  need  it. 


BayBanks  X-Press  24:  It  fits  your  lifestyle.  And  about 
35  students. 

Whether  it's  a  study  break  for  pizza  or  spring  break  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  BayBanks  has  more 
places  for  you  to  bank  and  get  cash 
than  any  other  bank^n  the  state. 

All  you  need  is  a  BayBanks  Card. 
It's  good  at  over  600  X-Press  24s 
and  nearly  200  Money  Supply"  cash 
dispensers  in  supermarkets  and 
stores  throughout  Massachusetts. 
And  on  road  trips  or  vacations,  you 


MPBBSS24 


can  get  cash  wherever  you  see  the  CIRRUS*  sign- 
thousands  of  places  nationwide . 
If  your  parents  are  helping  out,  they  can  make  deposits 

or  transfers  to  your  account  from  their 
BayBanks  account. 

Choose  the  account  that's  right  for 
you  at  the  BayBank  office  nearest 
school.  Students  everywhere  are 
getting  into  X-Press  24. 


mm 


Ba/Banks 


(B) 


Freshmen  continued 


from  page  1 

that  you  can  say  hello  to,"  she 
said.  Waiting  on  the  myriad  lines 
across  campus  for  everything 
from  phone  service  to  bank  cards 
has  been  another  opportunity  to 
meet  people  Kail  said.  "All  these 
lines  are  great  for  meeting  peo- 
ple," she  added. 

In  addition  to  the  carnival, 
several  new  events  were  added  to 
this  year's  Orientation,  under  the 
direction  of  Jon  Posner  *86, 
programming  coordinator  for 
Orientation,  which  included  a 
Canoe  Trip,  a  freshman  dance 
which  featured  The  Wizard  of 
O/.  Numerous  prizes  were 
awarded,  which  were  donated  by 
Steve's  Ice  Cream,  Celebration 
and  many  others.  A  Human 
Scavenger  Hunt  and  a  latenight 
drive-in  screening  of  Romancing 
the  Stone  in  Ullman 
Amphitheatre  were  held,  in  con- 
junction with  Student  Events,  the 
University  programming  coun- 
cil. 

Behind  the  scenes.  Orientation 
volunteers  have  been  responsible 
for  enacting  the  plans  designed 
by  the  core  committee.  Their 
efforts  have  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  an  appreciative  entering  class. 
"It's  a  big  job,  but  they're  trying 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible," 
said  Lianne  Karoopnick  *89.  She 


.  And  in  the  center  ring,  Chris  Becke,  '87. 


said  she's  happy  with  Brandeis  so 
far,  "there  are  a  few  nice  and 
worthwhile  people." 

Gary  Zalkin  '89  concurs.  "1 
think  that  the  Orientation  com- 
mittee did  a  great  job.  and  1  feel 
that  I'm  much  better  prepared  for 
college  life." 

Others  who  were  inslrumcnial 
in  putting  together  this  year's 
orientation  included  Marc 
Borsak  '87.  Parent's  coordmator, 
who  ran  the  Parent's  Reception 


Aug.  24.  Brian  Goldstein  '86  was 
responsible  for  commuter  stu- 
dents and  transfers,  and  Mi 
Young  Lee  '87  coordinated  mi- 
nority students. 

Wayne  Weit/  '87  was  responsi- 
ble for  assembling  and  editing 
this  year's  Sludcni  Handbook 
(aflectionaieh  knovsn  as  the 
Meatbook).  vshich  v\as  t\pcscl 
for  the  first  lime  this  year.  This 
was  one  of  his  many  duties  as 
Publications  C  oordinator. 


Sarah  Fallowes  '89 

The  very  friendly  people. 
Everyone  is  really, 
really  helpful 
and  nice. 


Perspectives  continued 


Adam  J.  Fein  '89 

All  the  marvelous, 
wonderful  people, 
and  the  tasty,  tempting 
food. 


JUSTICE  NEWS: 

Look  for  the  first  issue  of 
1985  on  Sept.  10- 
distiibuted  campus-wide. 

PLUS: 

Justice  open-house  for  those 
interested  in  writing  for  the 
official  Brandeis  University 
newspaper,  Sept.  4  at  6  p.m.. 
International  Lounge. 


from  pa^c  1 

before  the   Brandeis  family  ar- 
rives. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  would 
stress  to  the  class  of '89,  it's  that 
to  understand  decision  making  is 
so  important.  There  are  so  many 
decisions    to    make    like    what 
courses  to  take,  simple  decisions 
to  make  like  what  to  wear,  and 
tough  decisions  about  drugs  and 
alcohol.  Decisions  that  can  per- 
manently effect  your  life.  You 
have  to  be  careful  that  you  don't 
make  the  wrong  decisions. 
Rick  Sawyer  is  the  Director  of 
Student  Life  at  Brandeis. 
TAMI  GOODSTEIN: 

THE  GOALS  OF 
THE  CLASS  OF  *89 

Basically  what  I  see  as  the  goals 
of  the  freshman  class  as  being,  are 
to  try  and  become  well-rounded 


Tami  Goodstein  '86  speaks 
to  the  Freshman  class. 

members  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity, becoming  involved  with 
extra-curricular  activities,  doing 


well  academicalK  and  adjusting 
to  college  social  life. 

1  find  Brandeis'  appeal  to  be  its 
students  and  its  strongest  asset, 
its  student  bod>.  1  think  there's  a 
great  diversii\  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

They  (the  class  of  '89)  should 
take  advantage  of  c\erything 
Brandeis  has  to  offer.  Besides  a 
superior  education,  there  are 
also  many  opportunites  to  be- 
come involved  with  extra-cur- 
ricular or  co-cumcular  activities, 
as  I  prefer  to  call  them.  The 
activities  give  you  an  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  about  yourself  which 
many  times  is  more  important 
than  academics. 

Tami  Goodstein  is  Coordinator 
of  Onentation  ^85  and  is  Vice- 
president  of  the  Student  Senate. 


Now  there's  Something  Better*  at  South  Street. 
Get  a  BayBanks  Card/w  when  you  open  a  BayBanks  account  at  our  578  South  Street  office,  September  3-20,  Mon.-Fri.  9:00  a.m.-4:00  p.m. ,  Sat.  9.00  a.m.- 12:00  noon. 
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Message  from  the  Editors 

This  past  week  may  have  been,  in  many  respects,  an  overwhelming 
experience  for  incoming  students  —  the  flood  of  information,  the  rush  of 
responsibility  and  the  thrill  of  a  first  step  into  independence.  It  is  our 
responsibility  as  college  students  to  fully  explore,  experience  and  express 
during  the  salad  days  of  university  life,  for  never  again  shall  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  our  ideals  with  such  freedom. 

The  Justice,  Brandeis  University's  official  student  newspaper,  is  an 
excellent  forum  for  the  expression  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  no  matter  how 
radical  or  reactionary;  it  provides  the  opportunity  to  experience  success  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  common  cause,  often  won  with  the  power  of  the  press;  it 
offers  practically  professional  experience  in  production  of  a  weekly 
publication.  Few  organizations  are  able  to  offer  such  diversity  in  their 
intent  and  purpose. 

The  Justice  strongly  encourages  every  student  to  take  advantage  of  the 
options  afforded  by  participation  in  the  myriad  organizations  on  campus, 
but  in  particular,  urges  members  of  the  student  body  to  utilize  their  right  of 
expression. 

The  Justice  is  published  every  Tuesday  and  is  distributed  throughout 
campus,  and  to  subscribers  nation-wide.  Its  contents  include  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  campus  news  and  sporting  events,  Boston  area  arts, 
and  forum  articles  ranging  from  the  highly  political  to  the  highly  humorous. 
Each  student  is  invited  to  submit  articles  to  the  paper.  Our  offices  are 
located  in  the  windowless  basement  of  Usdan  Student  Center,  just  off  of 
the  Snackery. 

We  wish  you  well  in  your  years  at  Brandeis,  and  look  forward  to 
publishing  your  submissions. 

The  Editors 


The 
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The  Juatic*  is  the  independent  student  newspaper  of  Brandeis  University  Op>erated,  written 
and  published  entirely  by  students,  the  Juatice  includes  news,  entertainment,  arts,  features. 
opinion  and  sports  articles  of  interest  to  approximately  2900  undergraduates.  700  graduate 
students,  400  faculty,  and  800  administrative  staff  in  addition,  the  Juatice  is  mailed  weekly  to 
paid  subscribers  including  students'  parents,  alumni,  and  other  college  media 

The  Juatice  is  publisf>ed  every  Tuesday  of  the  academic  year  with  the  exception  of  examina- 
tion and  vacation  periods,  and  should  a  legal  holiday  occur  on  Monday,  the  Juatice  is  published 
on  Wednesday  of  that  week 

Advertieing  Deedlinea:  All  insertion  orders  and  advertising  copy  must  be  received  by  the 
Juatice  office  no  later  than  noon  on  the  Friday  preceding  date  of  desired  publication  All 
advertising  copy  is  subiect  to  approval  of  the  Editor-in-Chief  and  the  Business  Manager  Publica- 
tion schedule  and  rate  card  available  upon  request 

Ttte  Juatice,  Brandeis  University.  415  South  Street,  Waltham.  Mass  022M  Founded  m  1949 
Telephor>e:  (617)  647-2162.  Offlcea:  Uadan  Student  Center  7.  Subscription  rate  $15  00  per  year; 
$20.00  overseas. 
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FOUNDERS'  WEEKEND 


SEE  PULL-OUT 


800  Attend  RaUy 
Against  Apartheid 


Tuesday,  November  4,  1986 


quote  of  the  week 

"I  felt  that  we  would  have  a 
wonderful  university  if  we  could 
only  do  away  with  all  students 
and  all  faculty." 

—  former  Brandeis  President 
Charles  Schottland 


Volume  \X\IX,  Number  7 


By  SOLLY  GRANATSTEIN 

An  estimated  800  people  came 
to  Levin  Ballroom  Friday  after- 
noon for  a  rally  against  apartheid. 
The  rally  was  organized  by  a 
broad  coalition  of  student  or- 
ganizations and  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Various  prominent  person- 
alities, including  African  Na- 
tional Congress  representative 
Themba  Villakezi,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology 
Professor  Mel  King,  and  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senator  George 
Bachrach  spoke  to  the  assembled 
students  about  conditions  in 
South  Africa,  U.S.  sanctions  and 
the  divestment  issue. 

In  addition,  a  considerable 
group  of  Brandeis  personalities, 
and  students  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  Wellesley  College 
addressed  the  rally  participants. 
Interspersed  throughout  the 
program  were  a  number  of  musi- 
cal performances,  including  two 
by  folk  singer  Greg  Greenway, 
one  by  Scott  Spitzer  '87,  and  one 
by  Brandeis  alumnus  Dan  Wein- 
traub  '85.  Some  of  the  more 
famous  celebrities  listed  on  pre- 
rally  hand  bills  did  not  attend  the 
neariy  four-hour  event. 
A     pro-divestment     petition 


circulating  during  the  event  drew 
over  600  signatures.  It  urged  "the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  decide  to 
divest ...  at  either  its  November 
or  December  meetings  ..."  The 
petition  was  presented  to  the 
Trustees  at  their  meeting  the  next 
day.  (See  related  article.) 

Villakezi  was  the  first  speaker 
to  address  the  rally.  The  ANC 
representative  described  the 
harsh  conditions  for  South 
African  blacks  since  a  state  of 
emergency  was  declared  two 
years  ago. 

Referring  to  recent  episodes  of 
black  versus  black  violence,  Vil- 
lakezi stated  that  "The  pain  they 
feel  simply  by  living  as  blacks  in 
South  Africa  makes  them  so 
mad." 

"The  monsters  that  have  been 
created  in  South  Africa,"  he 
continued,  "are  monsters  that 
have  been  created  by  apartheid." 
On  the  issues  of  divestment 
and  sanctions,  he  remarked, 
"When  people  say  that  they  are 
willing  to  endure  the  pain  of  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  it  is 
people  saying  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  make  whatever  sacrifice  is 
necessary  for  freedom." 
After  opening   his   statement 


Greg  Greenway  (inset)  plays  to  noontime  anti-apartheid  ralh 


with  a  string  of  jokes,  Bachrach 
devoted  his  talk  to  harsh  criti- 
cism of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. Citing  specific  sections  of 
Reagan's  televised  speech  on 
South  Africa,  Bachrach  com- 
mented, "If  there  was  ever  a 
short-sighted  policy,  it's  Ronald 
Reagan's  policy  on  South 
Africa." 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  leader- 
ship   coming    from    the    White 


House,"  Bachrach  contended. 
"The  real  leadership  in  this  na- 
tion is  coming  from  the  people  .  . 

We  can  understand  the  ver> 
simple  difference  between  right 
and  wrong." 

"Don't  let  the  Trustees  of  this 
University  tell  you,"  said  King, 
"no  matter  how  small  they  say 
their  investment  in  South  Afnca 
is,  that  divestment  will  not  make 
a  difference.  [It]  will  make  a 
difference." 

Regarding  U.S.  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  Kmg  said 
that  "we  arc  asking  for  ihc 
exchange  of  a  few  pieces  of  silver 
for  real  human  value  and  dignity. 
There  is  no  comparison." 

All   three   Brandeis  chaplains 


made  speeches  at  the  ralK. 
Chaplain  Rabbi  Albcn  Axelrad 
read  a  poem  that  he  and  a 
colleague  had  written.  "The  Un- 
creaiion."  His  poem,  a  skewed 
version  of  the  biblical  creation 
story,  spoke  of  humankind 
destroying  itself  through  hate, 
prejudice,  and  militarism. 

Entreating  new  activists  at  the 
rally  to  expand  their  political 
activity.  Chaplain  Father 
Maurice  Loiselle  contended.  "If 
wc  are  not  pari  of  the  solution, 
then  we  are  part  of  the  problem." 

Protesiani  Chaplain  Diane 
Moore  asscncd.  "Brandeis  is 
supporting  the  South  African 
regime.  There's  no  doubt  about 
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Trustees  Agree  To 
Reconsider  Divestment 


Prof,  John  Smith  (Eng.)  tips  his  hat  to  Convocation  attendees  after  receiving  standing  ovation. 

Metzenbaum  Speaks  At 
Convocation;  Degrees  Conferred 


By  ARI  J.  SKY 
and  KAREN  YOUNG 

An  audience  of  almost  500 
people  attended  a  convocation 
commemorating  the  first  Foun- 
ders' Day,  which  was  held  in 
Spingold  Theater  last  Sunday. 
The  convocation  address  was 
delivered  by  United  States  Sena- 
tor Howard  Metzenbaum  CD- 
Ohio)  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  Leonard 
Farber  announced  the  inception 
of  a  $200  million  capital  fun- 
draising  campaign. 

Chancellor  Emeritus  Abram 
Sachar  spoke  on  the  ethics  of 
awarding  honorary  degrees. 
Sachar,  the  first  President  of 
Brandeis,  stated  that  Brandeis, 
unlike  other  universities,  main- 


tains "unimpeachable  stan- 
dards" in  presenting  honorary 
degrees.  Every  recipient,  Sachar 
said,  is  honored  in  response  to 
their  performance  of  altruistic 
activities.  "These  men  and 
women,"  Sachar  said,  "are  our 
heroes." 

A  hooding  ceremony,  where 
approximately  thirty  friends  of 
the  University  were  made  fel- 
lows, was  followed  by  a  presen- 
tation of  prizes.  Two  prizes,  the 
Walzer  Award  and  the  Brandeis 
Award,  both  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  were  presented  to 
Professor  Joseph  Cunningham 
(Psych)  and  Professor  John 
Smith  (Eng),  respectively.  Presi- 


dent Handler,  who  delivered  re- 
marks following  the  presentation 
of  prizes,  emphasized  "the  love 
for  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
learning."  She  noted  that  when 
establishing  Brandeis,  the  Foun- 
ders "accepted  no  limits  . .  .  (and) 
.  .  .  undertook  great  risks." 

Handler  conferred  honorary 
degrees  to  Hannah  Abrams,  Ed- 
ward Goldstein,  Irving  Grcen- 
berK,  Milton  Hindus,  Benjamin 
Hornstein,  Howard  Metzen- 
baum, Lillian  Poses,  Madeleine 
Russell,  and  Lewis  Weinstein. 

Metzenbaum,    who   delivered 

the  convocation  address,  noted 

the  successful  career  of  Supreme 

Continued  on  pa^e  1 1 


By  JEFFGREENBALM 

The  Board  of  Trustees 
voted  Saturda\  morning  to 
"place  on  the  agenda  of  its 
December  1986  meeting  a  full 
Board  discussion  of  the  issues 
of  divestment  of  its  holdings 
of  companies  doing  business 
in  South  Africa."  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  at 
12:30  p.m.  Saturday  by  Uni- 
versity Vice  President  of 
Publication  Sally  Riggs. 

According  to  Riggs,  the  de- 
cision to  place  the  item  on 
the  December  agenda  was 
reached  after  discussion  over 
the  resolutions  that  were 
brought  forth  from  the  Fac- 
ulty Senate  and  from  the 
Student  Senate. 

The     Trustees'     statement 
noted    that    the   decision    to 
move  the  discussion  of  divest- 
ment   from    the    May     1987 
meeting    to    the     December 
1986  meeting  came  "after  dis- 
cussion   of   recent    develop- 
ments."    Riggs     referred     to 
them  specifically  as  the  sanc- 
tions   that    were    passed    by 
(  ongress,  the  companies  that 
have  recently  moved  out  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  current 
situation  there. 
Divestment  was  not  con- 


sidered Saiurda>.  she  con- 
tinued, because  "there  are  a 
large  number  of  agenda  items 
toda>  and  because  there  are 
issues  and  materials  that 
would  need  to  be  assembled  to 
be  the  background  for  a  full 
discussion." 

Further  research  into 
divestment,  she  said,  will  be 
done  during  the  next  month  in 
preparation  for  the  December 
meeting. 

"Personally.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Trustees  would  vote 
to  divest  in  December.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  very  small  financial 
decision,"  said  a  Trustee 
Emeritus.  "It  seems  to  me 
from  the  trustees'  point  of 
view  and  from  the  students' 
point  of  view  it's  so  small  a 
number .  .  .  when  it  was  three 
or  four  million  dollars,  then 
the  students  had  more  of  a 
case." 

According  to  Riggs.  "It  is 
tair  to  sa\  that  the  full  Board 
shares  the  concerns  that  were 
expressed  at  the  rallv  vesier- 
day." 

It  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined if  non-Board  mem- 
bers will  be  allowed  to  speak 
at  the  December  meeting. 


The  Jastke       Tvesday,  November  4, 1986 


This  Week  In  The  Senate 

Fraternity  Forum 
Chartered 


By  JONATHAN  SIGALL 

The  Brandeis- University  Student  Senate  voted  by  12  to  3  to  charter  the  Brandeis 
Students'  Fraternity  and  Sorority  Forum.  The  vote  followed  intense  debate  and 
numerous  amendments  to  the  charter,  which  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  Forum  is 
"to  offer  a  structure  by  which  members  of  the  Brandeis  community  may  express  their 
interests  and  concerns  pertainmg  to  the  establishment  of  a  Fraternity  and  Sorority 
Society  at  Brandeis." 

A  number  of  senators  were  initially  opposed  to  chartering  the  Forum  because  of 
fears  that  doing  so  would  recognize  fraternities  as  legitimate  organizations,  which 
would  circumvent  the  results  of  last  spring's  referendum.  Last  spring  both  the  student 
body  and  the  Senate  voted  against  recognizing  fraternities  as  legitimate  organizations. 

These  concerns  were  alleviated,  however,  when  the  petitioners  agreed  to  drop  from 
the  charter  a  line  which  states  "such  a  structure  will  be  limited  to  ...  monitoring  groups 
that  will  attempt  to  establish  programs  to  protect  Brandeis  students  who  may  decide 
to  join  the  fringe  elements  of  existent  fraternity  and  sorority  groups  run  by  Brandeis 
students." 

The  petitioners  also  agreed  to  add  to  the  charter  a  line  reading  "Brandeis  students' 
Fraternity  and  Sorority  Forum  will  not  sponsor  any  event  in  conjunction  with  any 
national  fraternal  or  sororital  organization." 

Senate  Treasurer  Mike  Abrams  '88  was  originally  against  granting  the  Forum  a 
charter,  but  noted  at  the  end  of  debate.  "We've  got  this  club  down  to  just  one  thing  to 
discuss.  Now  that  we've  limited  it  to  just  a  debate,  I  have  no  problems."  He  added, 
however,  that  "we've  got  to  watch  this  very  closely"  to  make  sure  the  Forum  follows 
Its  charter. 

In  other  business.  Rex  Solomon  '88.  President  of  the  Barrister,  presented  a  petition 
to  the  Senate  calling  for  a  referendum  to  increase  the  media  and  government  fee  from 
$60  to  $90  per  student.  The  change,  if  passed  by  the  student  body  and  Senate,  will 
place  the  Barrister  on  the  fee  at  a  rate  of  10.99%  per  year  and  redistribute  the  share  of 
the  fee  currently  given  to  other  media  and  government  organizations.  These 
organizations  include  the  Justice,  the  Watch,  WBRS.  the  Senate  and  the  Allocations 
Board. 

Abrams  verified  the  signatures  on  the  petition  and  said  that  because  five  senators 
signed  It.  there  will  be  a  referendum.  The  referendum  will  be  held  no  less  than  10  days 
from  the  time  of  the  meeting  and  Senators  Ian  Rubin  '88  and  Steven  Schulman  '89  will 
sofNC  as  Election  Commissioners. 

Tho  Senate  also  agreed  to  form  a  committee  to  investigate  the  problems  that  victims 
of  rape  and  sexual  assault  have  in  raising  awareness  of  their  situation  and.  in  some 
cases,  bringing  their  attackers  to  justice.  The  action  resulted  from  a  lengthy  discussion 
ofihc  situation,  in  which  members  of  the  Senate  learned  of  the  difTiculties  that  some 
Brandeis  victims  have  encountered  in  publicizing  their  situation  and  bringing  forth 
charges 

Senator  Rebecca  Pevsner  '87  said.  "It's  an  issue  that  the  Senate  must  take  a  stand  on 
and  not  brush  under  the  rug.  This  is  a  time  for  the  Senate  to  take  action  and  share  in 
ihis  damned  system." 

Residence  Life  Committee  Co-Chairmen  Senators  Dave  Enos  '87  and  Jonathan 
Adclsberg  '89  said  that  the  committee  will  conduct  a  survey  this  week  to  facet  out 
student  opinion  on  the  various  proposals  concerning  where  to  house  the  additional 
1 30  sophomores  next  year.  Adelsberg  said  that  the  survey  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Senate  Outreach  Table  in  Usdan  lobby. 

The  Senate  also  voted  0-17-2  not  to  give  the  Brandeis  College  Bowl  its  requested 
$600  m  funds 


brandeis  talks 


Founders'  Weekend 


By  Joseph  Trotz  and  Ari  Sky 


What  did  Founders'  Weekend  mean  to  you? 
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Albrik  Davila  *89 

Nothing.  Absolutely 
nothing. 
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Todd  Goldstein  *87 

The  Founders  found 
the  gym  in  the  same 
condition  that  they  left 
it  in  forty  years  ago. 


Beth  Mendell  *87 

/  didn  7  even  notice 
it.  There  was  nothing 
about  it  that  grabbed 
my  attention.  It  was  a 
fairly  insignificant 
event. 


A 


Anne  Ward  "89 

It  meant  a  lot  of  work 
and  3  lot  of  fun . . .  for 
the  anti -apartheid  rally. 


AIDS  Education  On  Campus 


By  AMY  RUBINSTEIN 

In  the  second  of  a  series  of 
lecilures  entitled,  "Forefront 
Topics  in  Science,"  Professor 
Joan  Press  (Biology)  spoke  to  a 
group  of  about  70  students  and 
leachers  about  the  immune  sys- 
tem and  Acquired  Immune  Defi- 
ciency Syndrome  (AIDS)  Satur- 
day morning. 

Press  stressed  that  people  must 
gel  educated  about  AIDS:  how  it 
is  transmitted  and  how  it  can  he 
prevented.  "I  know  that  it  is 
difTicult  for  you  to  talk  about  sex, 
but  you've  got  to  get  critical, 
accurate,  up-to-date  infor- 
mation," she  said. 

In  response  to  a  question  from 
the  audience.  Press  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  getting  infor- 
mation about  AIDS  to  Third 
World  countries,  where  poor 
health  practices  promote  its 
spread.  Many  Western  scientists 
have  gone  there,  she  said,  but 
"the  more  the  better." 


found.  She  cited  statistics  which 
indicate  that  by  1991,  270,(X)0 
cases  of  AIDS  will  have  been 
reported  in  the  United  States, 
causing  about  1 79,000  deaths. 

Press  described  the  vairious 
treatments  for  AIDS  that  have 
been  studied  recently.  The  most 
successful  of  these,  she  said,  is  the 
use  of  the  drug  azidothymidine 
(AZT),  but  that  it  has  been  shown 
to  have  harmful  long-term  ef- 
fects. 

Successful  vaccines  are  less 
likely  to  be  developed.  Press 
maintained,  because  of  the  high 
mutation  rate  of  the  AIDS  virus. 
She  compared  it  to  the  influenza 
virus,  which  requires  a  new 
vaccine  every  year,  because  it 
changes  so  quickly. 

Press  began  her  lecture  with  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  im- 
mune system  and  how  it  is 
disrupted  by  the  AIDS  virus, 
explaining  that  the  virus  acts  to 


Funding  for  AIDS  research,  deplete  the  supply  of  cells 
she  noted,  is  very  important,  if  necessary  to  combat  infections  of 
successful    treatment    is    to    be    yeast,  fungi,  bacteria  and  viruses. 


People  with  AIDS  die  of  such 
maladies  as  pneumonia  and  yeast 
infection,  which  do  not  normally 
cause  death. 

At  the  end  of  the  lecture.  Press 
gave  information  concerning 
AIDS  hotlines  and  announced  an 
AIDS  update  to  be  presented  on 
the  Brandeis  campus  in  Decem- 
ber. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a 
tour  of  research  laboratories  in 
the  biology  department  and  in 
Rosenstiel. 

"Forefront  Topics  in  Science" 
is  a  series  of  lectures  for  high 
school  students  and  teachers  de- 
signed to  interest  them  in  science. 
Students  from  all  over  the  New 
England  area  participate  in  the 
series,  according  to  Associate 
Dean  for  Resources  and  Planning 
Arthur  Reis. 

All  members  of  the  Brandeis 
community  are  also  encouraged 
to  attend  the  lectures,  said  Reis, 
which  cover  a  variety  of  science 
topics,  including  relativity,  diet 
and  nutrition  and  disease. 


Official  Defends  'Star  Wars ' 


By  MIKE  SHAFFER  with 
SOELY  GRANATSTEIN 

In  an  event  dominated  by  the 
issue  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI),  Deputy  Undersecre- 
tary of  Defense  Dr.  Dov  Zak- 
heim  delivered  a  speech  and  an- 
swered questions  for  almost  1 50 
students  and  faculty  members  in 
Golding  auditorium  last  Wed- 
nesday evening.  Zakheim*s  lec- 
ture was  sponsored  by  the  Bran- 


The  issue  of  SDI  also  domi- 
nated the  queslion-and-answer 
period  after  the  speech.  When 
asked  about  the  ability  of  the 
defense  system  to  protect  against 
an  all-out  aack,  he  said  tests  of 
the  system  would  indicate  how 
effective  it  would  be,  adding  that 
"American  technology  has  a 
pretty  good  track  record." 

Responding  to  a  query  about 


Dr.  DovZakheim 
deis  College  Republicans. 

Before  Dr.  Zakheim's  presen- 
tation a  group  of  about  25 
students  from  the  Brandeis  Or- 
gani/alion  for  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment (BOND)  staged  a  small 
protest  rally  outside  the 
auditorium.  The  students  handed 
out  anti-SDI  literature  and  small 
paper  umbrellas  representing  the 
SDI  "defense  shield." 

One  BOND  member  presented 
Zakhcim  with  an  umbrella  and  a 
petition  signed  by  over  400  stu- 
dents which  criticized  President 
Reagan's  actions  at  the  summit 
and  called  for  "meaningful  pro- 
gress in  arms  control." 

Zakhcim  began  his  speech 
somewhat  good-naturedly,  tell- 
ing the  audience,  "This  is  my 
second  umbrella  since  I  got 
here."  The  discussion  became 
more  serious,  however,  as  he 
outlined  some  of  the  arms  con- 
trol issues  of  the  summit. 

Zakhcim  explained  that  some 
progress  had  been  made  at  Reyk- 
javik, particularly  in  the  area  of 
reducing  missiles  in  Western 
Europe  and  on  verification  is- 
sues. The  Pentagon  ofilcial  also 
took  the  opportunity  to  cham- 
pion the  Reagan  defense  record, 
citing  successes  and  noting  that 
"there  have  been  no  Irans  in  this 
administration." 

Zakhcim  defended  the  White 
House  position  on  SDI  in  his 
speech.  He  argued  that  both  sides 
"agree  there  are  possibilities  of 
SDI  working"  and  that  such  a 
defense  should  not  be  negotiated 
away. 

Zakheim  also  noted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  missile  de- 
fense system  for  Moscow,  and 
cited  Soviet  treaty  violations  that 
he  claimed  demonstrate  an  c{{ov\ 
by  Moscow  to  build  its  own  "Star 
Wars"  system. 


the  possible  offensive  nature  of 
SDI,  Zakheim  said  that  "the  idea 
of  SDI  is  layers,  and  the  only 
offensive  part  is  shooting  at 
missiles  in  launchers." 

Professor  of  Sociology  Morris 
Schwartz  asked  Zakheim  about 
the  "unwillingness  of  99%  of 
scientists  to  work  on  SDI." 

The  Undersecretary  said  he 
disputed  the  99%  figure  and  that 
he  thought  many  scientists  dis- 


agreed about  SDI. 

Dr.  Zakheim  also  defended 
himself  against  an  accusation 
that  he  was  just  "being  a  sales- 
man" of  the  Reagan  SDI  pro- 
gram, stating  that  he  felt  he 
should  inform  people  regarding 
the  motives  behind  and  execu- 
tion   of  U.S.    defense    policies. 

Reactions  to  the  event  were 
mixed.  Glenn  Zarin  '90  said  he 
thought  it  was  important  "to  hear 
the  guy  out  and  let  him  try  to 
explain  Reagan's  actions.  Then 
you  can  hiss  him." 

Professor  Schwartz  claimed 
that  Zakheim  "obscured  his 
answers  and  contradicted 
himself  and  that  he  was  "not 
telling  the  truth  on  a  number  of 
issues." 

President  of  the  Brandeis  Col- 
lege Republicans  Daniel 
Ginzburg  '89  said  he  thought  it 
had  gone  well  and  that  the 
audience  was  generally  receptive, 
although  he  complained  that 
"some  people  grandstanded,  ask- 
ing five-minute  questions  in  or- 
der to  make  their  own  points." 

Dr.  Zakheim.  however,  said 
that  he  "had  no  problem  with  the 
audience  at  all"  and  that  he 
found  the  students  to  be  very 
intelligent  and  knowledgeable  on 
arms  control  issues. 
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8.O.N.D.  protestors  under  their  own  S.D.I.  umbrella. 
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Security  Risk 

WBRS  Cancels  Allin 


By  MITCHELL  RUBINSTEIN 

Hard  core  musician  g.g.  Allin, 
whose  upcoming  Joint  show 
aroused  controversy  on  campus, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  play  on 
November  6,  because  of  unac- 
ceptable security  risks  to  the  sta- 
tion, stated  WBRS  general  man- 
ager Jeff  Fenster. 

Joint  director  Marc  Leibowitz 
made  the  decision  to  cancel  the 
performance  after  Fenster 
brought  to  his  attention  a  Village 
Voice  review  of  Allin's  show,  in 
which  he  allegedly  broke  glass, 
defecated  on  stage  and  threw 
bottles  and  manure  at  his  au- 
dience. 

Last  year,  the  WBRS  Execu- 
tive Board  banned  Allin  from 
performing  at  the  Joint,  but  this 
year's  board  placed  the  decision 
of  whether  or  not  to  invite  him 
into  the  hands  of  program  direc- 
tor Steven  Glickman. 

Allin,  an  extremely        ex- 
plicit lyricist,  is  best  known  for 
his  song  entitled  "I  Want  to  Rape 
You." 

WBRS'  announcement  of  its 
intention  to  invite  Allin  prompt- 
ed several  groups  on  campus, 
including  the  Women's  Coali- 
tion, the  Chaplains'  Office  and 
University  Health  Services,  to 
voice  their  objections  to  the 
performance,  on  the  grounds  that 
such  material  is  offensive  and 
should  not  be  allowed  here. 

According  to  Women's  Coali- 
tion member  Amy  Kaufman 
"having  him  sing  that  song  is  the 
same  thing  as  promoting  rape." 

Hillel  Assistant  Director  Ora 
Gladstone  emphasized  that  the 
Chaplains'  memo,  which  urged 
WBRS  to  cancel  Allin  on  the 
grounds  that  his  songs  are 
"particularly  offensive"  and  con- 
done violence,  was  not  suggesting 
censorship.  "We  only  wanted  to 
voice  our  recommendation,"she 
said. 

Health  Services  Director 
Harris  Faigel,  whose  memo  to 
the  radio  station  referred  to  Allin 
as  being  "scummy,"  accused 
WBRS  of  "insensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  this  university."  He  also 
associated  Allin's  music  with 
shouting  "fire"  in  a  crowded  the- 
ater. 

Fenster  refused  to  accept  that 


analogy,  and  stated  in  a  memo  to 
the  WBRS  staff,  "The  Joint  is  a 
free  public  forum  for  artistic  ex- 
pression, and  within  that  con- 
text, anything  goes." 

In  meetings  with  Director  of 
Student  Life  Rick  Sawyer  and 
Associate  Director  Don  Bud- 
men,  Fenster  was  informed  of 
the  types  of  action  that  members 
of  the  University  community 
could  take  against  him,  should 
he  allow  the  performance.  One 
action  cited  was  the  possibility 
of  Fenster  being  brought  up  on 
charges  for  violating  section  16.3 
of  the  University  "Rights  and 
Responsibilities,"  which  deals 
with  sexual  harassment.  If  found 
guilty,  he  would  face  possible  ex- 
pulsion. 

Sawyer  told  the  Justice  that 
his  office  made  no  attempt  to 
influence  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  allow  the  concert.  "We 
(Student  Life)  made  it  clear  all 
along  that  it  was  their  (WBRS') 
decision,"  said  Sawyer.  "We  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  they  were 
taking  everything  into  account." 

Fenster,  however,  said  that  this 
was  not  true,  stating,  "They 
(Student  Life)  made  it  very  clear 
that  they  didn't  want  Allin  to 
play  here." 

WBRS  made  several  con- 
cessions in  an  attempt  to  pacify 
the  resistance  to  Allin.  These 
included  an  agreement  to  bar 
Allin  from  playing  "I  Want  to 
Rape  You"  and  an  offer  to  both 
the  Women's  Coalition  and  Rape 
Awareness  Group  to  allow  them 
equal  time  during  the  concert  to 
voice  their  own  opinions  about 
Allin's  songs. 

The  Women's  Coalition  re- 
fused Fenster's  offer  because 
they  believed  that  responding  to 
Allin  would  be  indirectly  legit- 
imizing him  and  his  music,  said 
Kaufman. 

The  final  decision  to  cancel 
g.g.  Allin  was  made  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  potential  security 
risk  associated  with  Allin's 
violent  stage  behavior,  said 
Fenster.  The  content  of  his  lyrics 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
decision. 

WBRS  is  in  the  process  of 
arranging  an  interview  with  Al- 
lin, which  they  hope  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future. 


The  Waltham  Fire  Department  extinguishes  a  brush  Tire  behind  E-lot  in  the  early  hours  of 
October  3 1  St.  There  have  been  several  small  fires  behind  E  in  the  past  week. 


Debaters  place  5th  in  Tourney 


By  PETER  HONIGSTOCK 

The  Brandeis  Debate  Club, 
which  placed  fifth  in  the 
Harvard/Radcliffe  Debate  Tour- 
nament on  October  17,  has  been 
invited  to  the  World  Cham- 
pionship in  Dublin,  Ireland,  to 
be  held  at  the  end  of  December. 

Competing  in  Dublin  will  be 
two  teams  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing pairs:  Dean  Budnik  '87  and 
Debate  Club  President  Leonard 
Rosenberg  '89;  and  David  Col- 
lins '87  and  Max  Cantor  '88.  The 
team  consisting  of  Rosenberg 
and  Budnik  won  last  year's 
Harvard/Radcliffe  tournament. 

Brandeis  is  now  one  of  the  best 
clubs  in  the  country  "as 
evidenced  by  our  invitation  to 
the     world     championships," 


Rosenberg  said.  "It  is  an  honor 
for  the  Brandeis  club  to  be 
invited  to  such  an  event,  con- 
sidering its  relative  youth." 

France,  Spain.  Italy,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Ghana  arc  also  send- 
ing teams  to  the  tournament. 

Rosenberg  felt  that  until  last 
year,  the  strength  of  the  club 
"was  not  too  good."  But  he  said 
that  this  year's  club  has  poteniial 
because  of  the  25  freshmen  that 
joined  the  club.  "The  freshmen 
have  tons  of  potential.  They're 
going  to  be  excellent." 

Tne  Debating  Tournaments 
are  conducted  with  the  competi- 
tion of  two  teams  from  different 
schools,  one  posing  as  the  "gov- 
ernment" and  the  other  posing  as 
the  "opposition."  The  "govern- 


ment" decides  on  an  argument, 
based  on  a  resolulion  given  by 
the  tournament  judge. 

The  topics  used  for  resolutions 
are  varied,  ranging  from  "Should 
the  U.S.  deploy  Star  Wars.'"  to 
"Which  member  of  the  'Lo\e 
Boat'  crew  should  become  am- 
bassador to  Russia'.*"  Rosenberg 
stated  that  the  object  is  lo  "tr)  to 
prove  \our  argument  through 
logic  and  humor." 

Barak  Kushner '90 commented 
that  debating  is  "very  bi/arrc.  It's 
a  blast!  The  humor  makes  the 
debate  more  interesting  because 
\ou  have  to  prove  to  the  judge 
thai  your  argument  is  better." 

The  Brandeis  Debate  Club  will 
be  hosting  a  debate  tournament 
at  Brandeis  in  Februarv. 
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Students  Boycott  Classes  In  Apartheid  Protest 


By  JOSH  ZIMMER 

An  estimated  40%  of  the  stu- 
dent body  did  not  attend  classes 
last  Friday  because  of  the  boycott 
organized  by  the  Divestment 
CoaUtion. 

Some  professors  interviewed 
did  not  know  about  the  boycott, 
but  most  of  those  who  did  held 
classes  for  those  students  who 
wanted  to  attend.  Professors  felt 
that  they  had  a  contractual  agree- 
ment to  hold  classes  and  that 
boycotts  should  not  take  away 
from  learning  time. 

Some,  however,  felt  different- 
ly. Prof  Samuel  Cohn  (History) 
cancelled  his  classes  because  of 
the  boycott  and  said  that  if  the 
boycott  leads  to  divestment,  it 
can  be  an  *'eflcctive  political 
statement  for  students." 

The  idea  of  community  senti- 
ment was  raised  by  Prof  Gerald 
Showstack  (Hornstcin  Program). 
In  light  of  strong  feelings  and 
issues,  he  said,  there  is  a  "degree 
of  community  responsibility," 
and  he  would  have  cancelled 
classes  if  he  had  had  scheduled 
classes  on  Friday. 

Prof  James  Kloppenberg  (His- 
tor\)  was.   however,   concerned 


that  the  purpose  of  the  boycott 
was  not  clear  and  Prof  Peter 
Woll  (Politics)  said  that  because 
of  widespread  divestment,  the 
US  role  towards  the  South  Africa 
issue  itself  was  becoming  moot. 

In  some  cases,  student  views 
regarding  the  boycott  were  taken 
into  consideration.  Although  he 
still  held  class.  Prof  Mark 
Hulliung  (Politics)  said  that  he 
took  a  look  at  the  poll  in  last 
week's  Justice  and  decided  that 
since  the  boycott  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  students,  his 
students  would  not  be  forced  to 
come  to  class. 

Students  who  did  attend 
classes  expressed  opinions  about 
the  boycott  and  the  rally  which 
shed  light  on  why  they  did  not 
boycott  classes.  It  was  "a  show  of 
support  more  than  anything," 
said  one  while  expressing  the  idea 
that  it  is  not  "eflective  in  terms  of 
concrete  action." 

Scheduled  exams  was  one  of 
the  most  commonly  given 
reasons  for  not  boycotting 
classes. 

One  student  said  that  he  "can't 
aflbrd  to  miss  language"  but  that 


he  was  going  to  skip  his  next  two 
classes  and  attend  the  rally. 

Another  student  expressed  a 
fairly  widespread  opinion  that 
the  boycott  was  just  an  excuse 
not  to  go  to  class. 

Another  said  that  it  was  a 
stupid  form  of  protest  and  in  fact, 
was  a  waste  of  money.  "It's 
obvious,"  she  said,  "that  every- 
one is  against  apartheid." 

The  boycott  received  criticism 
because,  some  felt,  it  does  not 
accomplish  any  definite  goal. 
Terry  Sack  '88  thought  it  was 
useless  because  "no  one  on  the 
outside  or  in  South  Africa  is 
going  to  see  if  students  are 
skipping  classes,"  and  that  "it  is 
not  going  to  change  the  world 
scene." 

Other  students  felt  that  such 
action  cannot  be  very  effective 
because  the  administration  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  do  not 
really  listen  to  students  when  so 
much  money  is  involved. 

Professor  Steven  Burg 
(Politics)  expressed  the  view  that 
"people  are  born  with  free  choice 
and  if  they  want  to  attend  the 
rally,  they  are  free  to  do  so." 
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However,  he  also  believes  that  "if 
the  University  designs  .courses, 
there  is  a  responsibility  to  teach." 
While    all    professors   agreed 
that  there  would  not  be  a  penalty 
for    boycotting    classes,    some 
professors  criticized  the  action. 
One  of  the  strongest  criticisms 
came     from     Prof.     Edward 
Engelberg  (Romance  8l  Comp. 
Literature)  who  did  not  feel  that 
cutting    classes    and    protesting 
apartheid  were  related. 


Another  professor  suggested 
that  "instead  of  doing  something 
which  brings  happiness  to  stu- 
dents, they  should  fast  or  do 
something  that  causes  some 
pain." 

This  sentiment  was  also  re- 
flected in  the  statements  of  John 
Rogers  '87,  who  said  that  the 
movement  at  Brandeis  should 
"learn  more  effective  ways  of 
protest,"  such  as  silent  protest. 


J 
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Asst  Dir,  of  Student  Life  Phyllis  Brown  and 

Rebecca  Pevsner  *87  confer  offstage  during  Friday*s  rally 
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Views  On  The  Rally 


Sullivan  Principles 


By  JEFF  GREENbAUM 

After  the  anti-apartheid  rally 
on  Friday,  a  number  of  speakers 
and  performers  gave  suggestions 
on  ways  to  continue  the  fight 
against  apartheid,  and  how  to 
convince  the  trustees  to  divest,  in 
exclusive  interviews  with  the 
Justice. 

Director  of  Grassroots  Inter- 
national Dan  Kinnell  was  im- 
pressed by  Friday's  anti- 
apartheid  rally.  "It's  a  good  sign 
of  where  we  are  going  to  go  this 
year,  and  I  hope  that  Brandeis 
leads  the  way,"  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  now,  "the 
most  urgent  thing  is  to  keep  up 
the  pressure  in  a  variety  of  ways  . 
.  .  for  divestment,  and  to  start 
raising  funds  to  support  the 
people  in  South  Africa  on  the 
front  line  states  who  are  facing 
the  consequences  of  all  this."  He 
added  that  students  should  start 


to  work  with  anti-apartheid  stu- 
dent organizations  in  South 
Africa. 

African  National  Congress 
Represcntetivc  Themba  Villakezi 
agreed.  "Students  should  identity 
with  the  large  number  of  students 
in  South  Africa.  There  has  to  be 
some  sort  of  student-to-student 
solidarity,  to  provide  materials 
and  money  to  support  organiza- 
tions there." 

Rainbow  Coalition  member 
Mel  King  also  said  student 
participation  is  essential  in  end- 
ing apartheid.  He  compared  it  to 
the  students'  effect  on  civil  rights 
and  the  Vietnam  War.  "I  believe 
that  it  is  ultimately  the  students 
who  are  here  and  their  peers  who 
are  going  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  social  change,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  around  the 
world." 

He  stressed  that  students  here 


should  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  in  our  lives. 
"It  is  not  only  about  South 
Africa,  it  is  about  the  survival  of 
the  planet.  It's  about  finding 
ways  to  end  oppressive  rela- 
tionships between  people  so  that 
the  kind  of  creativity  that  could 
be  unlocked  in  a  great  institution 
like  this  could  be." 

Bari  Gobeil,  a  student  at 
Wellesley  who  was  arrested  in  the 
anti-apartheid  protest  there  last 
week,  spoke  about  the  impact  the 
arrests  had  on  the  Wellesley 
community.  "I  think  that  we 
accomplished  something.  I  think 
that  we  let  the  trustees  know  how 
angry  and  outraged  we  were  by 
their  decision  and  we  showed 
them  that  it's  not  just  a  small 
group  of  people." 

Liz  Aufiero,  who  was  also 
arrested,  slated  that  "the  arrest 
really  served  to  wake  up  the 
college  community  to  what  was 
going  on.  People  really  started  lo 
talk  about  it." 


Guidelines  Questioned 


Sullivan 
Principles 


A  summary  of  the  Sullivan  Prin- 
ciples: 

I.  Non-segregation  of  the  races  in 
all  eating,  comfort  and  work 
facilities. 

II.  Equal  and  fair  employment 
practices  for  all  employees. 

III.  Equal  pay  for  all  employees 
doing  equal  or  comparable  work 
for  the  same  period  of  time. 

IV.  Initiation  of  and  development 
of  training  programs  that  will 
prepare,  in  substantial  number, 
blacks  and  other  non-whites  for 
supervisory,  administrative, 
clerical,  and  technical  jobs. 

V.  Increasing  the  number  of 
blacks  and  other  non-whites  in 
management  and  supervisory 
positions. 

VI.  Improving  the  quality  of 
employees'  lives  outside  of  the 
work  environment  in  such  areas 
as  housing,  transportation, 
schooling,  recreation,  and  health 
facilities. 

All  signatories  agree  to  report 
annually  to  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan. 


SULLIVAN  PRINCIPLES 

The  following  poll,  which  was  conducted  by  Lee  Miller  for  the  Justice,  was 

administered  to  students  exiting  Levin  Ballroom  after  Friday  afternoon's  rally. 

144  people  were  surveyed;  the  margin  of  error  is  3%. 

Queetion:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Sullivan  Principlet  as  they  relate  to 
American  investments  in  South  Africa? 


By  JEFF  GREENBAUM 

Many  of  the  speakers  at  Fri- 
day's anti-apartheid  rally  agreed 
thai  the  Sullivan  Principles  aren't 
working  as  intended  and  are  not 
what  the  black  people  of  South 
Africa  want  anywav. 

African  National  Congress 
Representative  Themba  Villakezi 
said.  "The  Sullivan  Principles  do 
not  really  address  themselves  to 
the  demands  of  black  people  in 
South  Africa.  They  simply  try  to 
tell  those  people  what  it  is  that  is 
good  for  ihem  .  .  .  rather  than 
letting  those  people  define  for 
themselves  what  sort  of  help  they 
need.  They  don't  even  begin  to 
address  themselves  to  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  black  people  in 
South  Africa." 

Director  of  Grassroots  Inter- 
national Dan  Kinnel  added  that 
"the  Sullivan  Principles  were  an 
interesting  gesture  to  raise  aware- 
ness here  in  the  U.S.  When  they 
first  went  into  effect  they  never 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
Situation  in  South  Africa,  and 
ihc\"\c  outlived  their  usefulness 
at  this  point." 

■'The  real  issue  is  that  if  (the 
companies)  weren't  making 
money  over  there,  then  ihe\ 
wouldn't  be  there,  and  so  the 
Sulli\an  Principles  are  irrele- 
vant." asserted  Rainbow  (  oali- 
lion  member  Mel  King.  ""TheN 
ha\e  not  led  lo  one  person,  one 
\t)le:   lhe\    ha\e  not   led   to  ihe 


kind  of  access  to  all  of  society 
over  there  that  the  will  of  the 
people  require  and  all  they  are 
serving  is  a  handful  of  people. 
They  are  a  sham  and  those  folks 
are  saying  that  they  would  rather 
have  divestiture  and  sanctions." 

Professor  Gloria  Waite  of  the 
African  and  Afro-American 
Studies  Department  said,  "I've 
always  seen  the  Sullivan  Princi- 
ples as  only  being  a  delaying 
tactic.  It  was  merely  a  way  of 
allowing  corporations  to  have  a 
longer  period  of  lime  lo  operate, 
meanwhile  giving  extended  life 
to  the  apartheid  system.  They've 
always  just  been  a  smokescreen." 

Singer  Dean  Stevens  fell  that 
"you  have  to  start  somewhere 
and  the  Sullivan  Prmeiples  are  a 
start,  but  they  are  not  enough." 

Kinnel  reported  that  "Re- 
verend Leon  Sullivan  said  that  he 
himself  would  denounce  I  he 
Sullivan  Principles  b\  Mas  of 
1987  ifapartheid  wasn't  disman- 
tled. The\  just  aren't  bringing  the 
sort  of  pressure  necessar\.  There 
is  no  question  that  apartheid 
won'l  be  gone  b\  .\la\  of  19H7. 
and  ihen  ihe\  (the  Sulli\an  Prin- 
ciples) will  be  disowned  b\  iheir 
author." 

Villake/i  asserted.  "I  ihink 
lhe>  are  again  just  another  e\am- 
ple  of  the  sorrowful  arrogance 
>ou  find  among  Western  nalions 
when  il  comes  lo  helping  people 
in  the  Third  World." 
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Sat.  9-5 


qARbER  TRAVEL 


649  Main  St.,  Waltham.  MA  Tel:  894-2100 


USE  SYSTAT  ON  YOUR  PC  TO  GET  MAINFRAME  CAPABILITY  WITH  MICRO  CONVENIENCE. 


II  you'rt  tiratf  of  waiNng  lor  outpul.  try  SYSTAT  on 
your  microcomputtr.  SYSTAT  it  Hm  only  micro- 
comptfltf  ttatistia  packagi  to  ptrfonn  advanctd 
appHod  itatistia  in  oconomics,  ptydwlogy.  biology, 
tochnelovy,  and  political  scionco. 

No  othef  micro  package  has  'he  scope  of  SYSTAT  Simple 
and  multivariate  analyses  graphics,  tables  unbalanced 
ANOVA  MANOVA  repealed  measures  discriminant  cluster 
analysis  multidimensional  scaling  non  linear  modeling  time 
series  ARIMA  log  linear  multinomial  logit  probit  tobit. 
Rasch  modets  simultaneous  equations  -  all  m  a  compact 
package  with  simple,  integrated  commands  and  a 
spreadsheet  data  editor 


Meet  your  statistics  deadlines  with  the  micro 
package  professional  statisticians  have  chosen 

•r  mH  in  Hm. 

IBM  PC  XTAT  ■  Apple  II  •  lie"  Macintosh  ' 

VAX  •  Kaypro  '  HP  150  '  HP  9000  "  DEC 

Rainbow  Alpha  Micro  •  MS  DOS  "  CP/M  ' 

UNIX* 

S595  USA  and  Canada  S69S  Foreign 

Site  kcenses  and  quantity  pnces  available 


SYSTAT 


SYSTAT.  Ik. 

?90?  Central  Street 
Evanston  II  60?0? 
3121 


This  holiday  season, 

get  the'TOte  Stuff' 

at  the  right  price. 


Now  vou  can  get  the  competitive 
edge  when  classes  hegin  in  Januar\  Uith  a 
.Macintosh^''  personal  computer,  and  all  the 
urtte  extras 

We  call  It  the  Macintosh   '^hte  Sluff 
bundle  You  II  call  it  a  great  deal'  Because 
when  you  bu\  a  .Macintosh   Write  Stuff 
bundle  before  Januarv  9.  198"',  you  II  receive 
a  bundle  of  extras — and  save  $2S0 

Not  only  will  you  get  vour  choice  of  a 
Macintosh  512K  Enhanced  or  a  .Macintosh 
Plus,  you  II  also  get  an  Image  Writer^"  II 
printer,  the  perfect  solution  for  producing 
near  letter-qualitv  term  papers  or  reports, 
complete  with  graphs,  charts,  and 
illustrations 

Plus,  you  II  gel  Macl.ightning. 
the  premier  spelling  checker  con- 
taining an  80,000  word  dictionarv 
with  options  for 


thesaurus,  medical  or  legal  dictionaries 
Together  with  \our  favorite  Macintosh  word 
processing  software,  vou  can  transform 
your  notes  into  the  clearest,  most  letter 
perfect  papers  vou  ever  turned  out  And 
turned  in  on  time 

\)t  hat  s  more,  there's  a  Macintosh 
Support  Kit  Hlled  with  valuable  accessories 
and  computer  care  products  from  3M  * 
Complete  with  all  the  things  vou  need  to 
keep  vour  Macintosh  running  long  after 
you  ve  graduated 

\£\  us  show  vou  how  to  get  through 
college  belter,  faster,  and  smarter  Stop  in 
and  see  us  for  more  information 


Brand«i8  Computer  Stor« 


TUkrCM^ffl* 
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786 


10  am  ■  6  p  m. 
Levtn  Lobby 
Usdan 

10  am  ,  1 1  a  m  ,  1  p.m  and  3 
p  m 

Leaving  from  the  Admissions 
Office.  Kutz  Hall 

1 0  a  m  -2pm 
Various  Classrooms 

1 2  30  p  m 
Faculty  Center 

1pm-  4.30  p  m. 
Hiatt  Career  Center 
Usdan  15 

4:10  p  m. 
Berlin  Chapel 

4  10  p  m 
International  Lounge 

4:l0p  m 
Pearlman  Lounge 

5pm 
Usdan  Circle 


7  OOp  m. 
Pearlman  Lounge 

7  00  p.m 
Recital  Hair 
SiosDerg 

8.00  pm 

Charles  Playhouse 

Boston 

8  00o  m. 

Charles  Playhouse  Stage  II 
Boston 

8  00  pm 
Somgold  Theater 

8  30pm 

International  Lounge 


9  15a  m. 
International  Lounge 

9  15am 
Berlin  Chapei 

9  15a  m 
Pearimar,  Lounge 

10am  -2pm. 
Levin  Lobby 
Usdan 

1000-  11:30am. 
Alumni  Lounge 

10  00  a. m 

Leaving  from  Usdan  Lobby 

11  -  12  30  p.m. 
Usdan  Lobby 

(Pollack  1  in  case  of  ram) 

11  30-  1  30pm 
Faculty  Center 

1  00  p  m 
Peanman  Lounge 

1  30 -2,30  p.m. 

Faculty  Center 
Lojnge 

1  30  -330p  m. 
Chumiey  s 

3  00  pm 

Usdan  Lower  Lobby 

4  p  m 
Spingold  Theater 

4  p  m 

Berlin  Chapel 

8  p.m. 

Spingold  Theater 

8:30  p.m. 


9  00    11:00am 
Please  note  the  location 
indicated  on  your  ticket 


11  a  rn 
Bethlehem  Chapel 

1 1  am 
Harlan  Chapel 

12  noon 

American  Jewish  Historical 
Society  Building 

1  p  m 

Chapels  Field  or  Gymnastum 

(pending  weather) 


M/fer^nt 


Some  of  the  Daring  and  Different  Events  Include: 


Friday,  November  7th 


Registration  —  pici(  up  your  registration  padtet  (containing  essential 
information  for  all  scheduled  activities,  as  well  as  tidcets  for  events). 
Students  may  pidc  up  registration  padcets  for  their  parents. 

Campus  Tours  —  Admissions  volunteers  will  delight  you  with  the  history  and  tradition  of  Brandeis. 


Class  Visitations  —  see  list  of  available  classes  in  your  registration  packet. 

Junior/Senior/Parent/Faciiity  Luncheon  —  a  nice  opportunity  for  upperclassmen  to  have  a  casual  buffet  luncheon 
with  their  professors  and  parents.  Required  pre-registration. 

Hiatt  Career  Development  Center  —  visit  the  Hiatt  Center  and  explore  the  diversity  of  experiential  opportunities 
offered  to  students  through  internships,  the  Shadow  Program  and  career  seminars.  Learn  atx>ut  the  numerous 
career  paths  open  to  liberal  arts  graduates.  Sponored  by  the  Brandeis  University  Parents  Association. 

Traditional  Services 

Orthodox  Services 

Egalitarian  Services 

Buses  leave  Usdan  circle  for  Little  Shop  of  Horrors  and  for  Shear  Madness.  Buses  will  leave  at  5:00  in  order  to  allow 
people  to  dine  in  Boston  or  just  explore  the  area.  Buses  will  return  to  Brandeis  after  the  conclusion  of  both  shows. 
Required  pre-registration. 

Reform  Services 

Brandeis  University  Jazi  Ensemble  —  popular  jazz  standards  performed  by  Brandeis  students.  Directed  by  and 
featuring  Rickey  Ford  on  the  tenor  saxophone.  Admission  is  free. 

Little  Shop  House  of  Horrors  —  at  th,e  Charles  Playhouse.  A  mo-town  style  musical  about  a  man-eating  plant. 
Directions  to  the  show  will  t>e  provided  at  the  registration  table  for  those  not  going  by  bus.  Required  pre-registration. 

Shear  Madness  —  at  the  Charles  Playhouse  Stage  II.  A  zany  whodunnit  with  audience  participation.  Directions  to  the 
show  wll  t>e  provided  at  the  registration  table  for  those  not  going  by  bus.  Required  pre-registration. 

Hamlet  —  by  William  Shakespeare.  Presented  by  the  Actors  of  the  London  Stage.  Advanced  purchase  of  tickets 
required  from  Spingold  Box  Office. 

Oneg  Shabbat  Lecture  —  an  evening  with  Israels  Leading  Poet,  Yehudah  Amichai. 

Saturday,  November  8th 
Orthodox  Services 

Egalitarian  Services 

Traditional  Services 

Registration  continues.  If  you  have  any  questions  atx>ut  the  weekend  please  feel  free  to  stop  by  the  registration  table 
and  speak  to  one  of  the  Parents  Weekend  Representatives.  <• 

Workshop  —  "Racism,  Sexism  &  Homophobia."  Protestant  Chaplain  Diane  Moore  will  do  a  workshop  on  these 
issues. 

Campus  Tour  —  an  admissions  volunteer  will  delight  you  with  the  history  and  tradition  of  Brandeis. 
Lecture/Walking  Tour  —  learn  about  the  unique  architecture  at  Brandeis  with  Fine  Arts  Professor  Bernstein. 

Second  Generation  Brandeis  Brunch  —  an  opportunity  for  alumni  parents  to  meet  their  own  contemporaries  and 
their  children  who  now  attend  Brandeis.  Sponsored  by  the  Parents  Associaiton  and  the  Office  of  Alumni  and  Parent 
Relations  (by  invitation). 

Workshop  —  come  discuss  feelings  that  both  parents  and  students  have  when  students  first  return  home  from 
school  and  then  leave  again.  Joan  Bolker  from  the  Psychological  Counseling  Center  will  lead  this  "audience 
participation"  group. 

Parents  Association  Meeting  —  open  meeting  for  parents  interested  in  Parent  Association  Chapter  formation. 

Chumley's  Coffeehouse  —  enjoy  ice  cream,  muffins  and  hot  apple  cider  in  our  coffeehouse,  locate  in  the  Castle. 
Students  &  faculty  meml)ers  will  perform  music,  comedy,  etc.  Admission  is  free. 

Gospel  Choir  Concert  —  a  lively  and  entertaining  performance!  Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  hear  30  joyous  voice. 
Admission  is  free. 

Address  by  Chanceltor  Emeritus,  Abram  L.  Sachar  —  come  hear  Dr.  Sachar,  Brandeis'  first  president.  You  won't 
want  to  miss  his  inspiring  speech.  Dr.  Sachar  is  the  author  of  A  Host  at  Last  and  Redemption  of  the  Unwanted. 

Afternoon/Evening  Services 

Hamlet  ~  by  William  Shakespeare.  Performed  by  the  Actors  of  the  London  Stage.  Advance  purchase  of  tickets 
required  from  Spingold  Box  Office. 

Saturday  Evening  Program  —  enjoy  the  original  musical  Dare  to  Be  Different,  written  by  Brandeis  students.  Campus 
talent  really  shines  as  singers,  dancers  and  actors  dare  to  be  the  best  they  can  be  be.  After  the  show,  you  will  be 
entertained  with  music.  Come  dance  the  night  away  or  just  enjoy  the  music  and  company.  Required  pre-registration. 
(After  the  performance  there  will  t>e  a  free  dance.  All  welcomed!) 

Sunday,  November  9th 

The  Parents'  Brunch  —  the  traditional  Parents'  Brunch  provides  a  chance  for  parents  to  relax  while  enjoying  a 
delicious  brunch,  special  speakers  and  student  entertainment.  This  years  speakers  will  include  Evelyn  Handler. 
President  of  Brandeis  University.  Daniel  Tenenbaum,  Coordinator  of  Parents  Weekend  '86  and  Judith  Schatz, 
President  of  the  Parents  Association.  "Company  B"  will  provide  entertainment  for  your  pleasure. 
IMPORTANT:  seating  will  begin  promptly  at  9:00  p.m.  Students  must  bring  their  mealbooks  with  them  as  well  as  their 
brunch  tickets. 

Catholic  Services  —  followed  by  a  reception. 

Protestant  Services  —  the  Gospel  Choir  will  be  singing  and  a  reception  will  follow  the  service. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  located  on  campus,  welcomes  parents  to  its  exhibits  and  will  open  early  (12 
noon)  in  order  to  accommodate  Parents'  Weekend  visitors.  The  exhibits:  Lifting  the  Lamp  for  Freedom:  The  Statue 
of  Liberty,  Emile  Lazarus  and  Joseph  Pulitzer.  The  Yiddish  Theater:  posters,  photographs  and  programs.  American 
Miniature  Portraits  Videotapes  for  viewing.  No  charge  for  admission. 

The  2nd  Annual  Parems'  Weekend  Olympics  —  the  grand  finale  to  Parents  Weekend  86'  Dare  to  be  different  and 
come  )oin  in  the  athletic  festivities  on  Sunday  afternoon.  What  a  great  way  to  end  a  fabulous  weekend  here  at 
Brandeis!  See  registration  packet  for  details. 


Remember:  There  will  be  an  extra  performance  of  the  original  musical  Dare  to  be  Different  Friday,  tslov.  6,  at  3:00  in  Levin  Ballroom 


The  Justice        Tuesday,  November  4, 1986 


Presidents  Assembled 

Portraits  Unveiled 


By  JEFF  GREENBAUM 

The  portraits  of  past  Brandeis 
Presidents  Morris  Abram 
(1986-1970),  Charles  Schottland 
(1970-1972),  and  Marver  Berns- 
tein ( 1 972-2983)  were  unveiled  in 
a  ceremony  at  the  Rappaporte 
Treasure  Hall  on  Saturday  Night. 

"We  care  so  much  thai  those 
individuals  who  have  given  end- 
less numbers  of  hours  a  day,  and 
many,  many  years  and  untold 
hardship  which  was  a  part  of 
their  lives  in  addition  to  the  joy 
when  they  were  at  the  helm  of 
this  institution  be  appropriately 
recognized,  yet  once  again  in 
some  palpable  way,"  said  Presi- 
dent Evelyn  Handler. 

She  also  credited  each  Presi- 
dent for  leading  Brandeis  through 
"what  were  always  difficult 
limes." 

Handler  first  spoke  about 
Chancellor  Abram  and  Thelma 
Sachar,  whose  portraits  already 
hang  in  the  library.  "If  not  for 
their  eflbrts  Brandeis  would  be, 
perhaps,  a  very  different  place 


and  certainly  not  as  grand  and  as 
fine  as  it  is." 

Trustee  David  Squire,  who 
unveiled  the  portrait  of  Abram, 
spoke  of  his  accomplishments  as 
President  of  the  University.  "Lit- 
tle did  he  know  when  he  accepted 
the  position  in  April  1968,  that  it 
started  the  first  sign  of  the 
student  revolution  at  Columbia 
and  he  really  ran  into  a  hornet's 
nest.  However,  Morris  made  two 
very  important  contributions  to 
this  University." 

"One,  he  articulated  very  well 
the  purpose  and  mission  of  this 
university  and  all  universities 
throughout  the  country.  He  also 
articulated  very  well  the  con- 
sciousness of  people  all  over  the 
country,  the  value  of  what  is 
called  freedom  of  information  -- 
to  listen  to  all  points  view,  and  it 
was  a  time  that  people  didn't 
want  to  listen  to  all  points  of 
view.  But  he  never  wavered  in  his 
commitment  to  freedom  of 
speech  for  eyeryone." 


Former  president  Marver  Bernstein  (1972-83)  speaks  at  protrait  un  veiling  in  Rappaporte 
Saturday  night.  The  paintings  are  of  Abram,  Schottland,  and  Bernstein  from  left  to  right. 

Squire  said  the  second  major 
contribution  Abram  made  was 
that  "he  pioneered  for  univer- 
sities all  over  this  country  the  • 
right  way  to  deal  with  that,  which 
was  using  the  law  and  not  using 
policeman    cracking   heads.    At 


The  presidents  of  Brandeis  University  past  and  present.  From  left  to  right,  Marver  Bernstein, 
Charles  Schottland,  Evelyn  Handler,  Morris  Abram,  and  Abram  Sachar. 


this  university,  never  were  police 
called  into  this  campus." 

Before  the  unveiling  of  Schot- 
tland's  portrait.  Squire  said, 
"Without  exaggeration,  when 
Charles  Schottland  served  as  the 
third  president  of  Brandeis...  the 
university  was  faced  with 
probably  the  most  severe  prob- 
lems in  its  history  from  the  point 
of  view  of  outer  perception, 
precarious  finances.  He  was  a 
man  that  was  absolutely  unflap- 
pable. He  handled  the  problems 
that  were  just  enormous  ...with 
great  wisdom  and  judgment  and 
sagacity  and  with  cool  resolve. 
He  gained  the  conHdence  and 
support  of  the  entire  campus... 
and  just  did  a  wonderful  job,  and 
just  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  university." 

Schottland  commented.  "We 
went  through  some  dilTicult 
times  during  the  so-called  cul- 
tural revolution  and  there  were 
H  times,  when  as  President  of  the 
2  University,  1  felt  that  we  would 
^  have  a  wonderful  university  if  we 
cu  could  only  do  away  with  all 
fg  students  and  all  faculty." 
^  President  Handler  agreed  that 
"if  there  were  no  students  and  no 


N 


faculty  on  this  campus  it  would 
certainly  be  easier,  but  not  halfas 
much  fun." 

Trustee  Henr\  Foster,  wtio 
spoke  before  Bernstein's  portrait 
was  unveiled,  said,  **ln  the  early 
70*^  the  world  was  almost  in  a 
stabc  of  economic  collapse,  apd  to 
runa  great  instnution,  to  mam- 
lain  high  quality  of  academic 
excel lejice.  was  no  ear?\  job. 
Marver  \^s  uncompromising  in 
his  desire  to  maintairt  the  quality 
of  the  students  th£li  came  to 
Brandeis  and  manmammg  the 
qualilN  of  the  education.  He  is  a 
man  of  intcgritv  vsho  brought 
great  digniis  to  the  olTice  of  the 
president." 

At  the  end  of  the  cerenion\. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Leonard  Farber  said 
that  "it  is  a  vNonderful  experience 
to  see  (the  past  Presidents)  here 
all  together  on  this  historic  oc- 
casion," and  he  expressed  his 
hope  that  Brandeis  will  continue 
in  the  tradition  of  excellence  that 
It  has  had  in  the  past. 

The  portraits  of  Abram  and 
Schottland  vvere  painted  b\ 
Cedric  Egali;  Bernstein's  portrait 
was  painted  by  George  .Augusta. 


Capital  Campaign  Launched 


By  CAROL  GERWIN 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Leonard  Farber  an- 
nounced the  official  beginning  of 
the  University's  first  national 
fundraising  drive,  intended  to 
raise  200  million  dollars,  and  the 
successful  completion  of  nearly 
one  third  of  its  goal,  Sunday 
morning  at  the  Founders'  Day 
convocation  ceremonies. 

"Typical  of  the  intensity  in 
which  Brandeis  works,"  Farber 
said  that  the  campaign  will  be 
fully  completed  in  five  years. 
*We  have  63  million  dollars  in 
pledges  and  commitments 
already  in  hand,"  added  cam- 
paign chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Stanley  Feldberg. 

The  proposed  distribution  of 
funds  raised  in  the  "Campaign 
for  Brandeis"  allots  the  largest 
portion,  80  million  dollars,  to  the 
University's  endowment.  "The 
specific  numbers  were  arrived  at 
as  a  result  of  a  planning  effort 
that  dealt  with  the  realities  of . . . 
forecasting  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  institution,'"  said 
Senior  Vice  President  for  De- 
velopment  and   Alumni    Rela- 


tions Paul  LeComte.  "One  flag 
kept  waving  in  front  of  everyone: 
endowment,  endowment,  en- 
dowment!" 

Noting  that  "only  five  percent" 
of  the  University's  current  en- 
dowment of  130  million  dollars 
is  unrestricted,  LeComte  said, 
"We  would  like  to  generate  25 
million  dollars  of  endowed  funds 
(the  proposed  general  endow- 
ment portion  of  the  overall  en- 
dowment) to  help  in  budget 
relieving  support." 

Of  the  remaining  endowmenl 
funds,  20  million  dollars  will  be 
used  "to  provide  additional  in- 
come for  faculty  and  junior  fac- 
ulty salaries,"  20  million  will  be 
invested  for  the  library  endow- 
ment, and  1 5  million  will  be  used 
for  "student  support"  in  the  form 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
according  to  LeComte. 

The  second  largest  portion  of 
the  campaign,  65  million  dollars, 
is  allotted  for  operational  support 
of  the  University.  The  funds  will 
eradicate  the  15  million  dollar 
deficit  left  by  early  building  at 
Brandeis,  said  LeComte,  and 
provide   for  five  years   the   10 


million  dollars  per  year  needed  to 
cover  "funds  that  the  university 
requires  to  maintain  its  advance- 
ment and  quality." 

Although  "the  balance  [after 
establishing  the  distribution  of 
the  first  two  categories]  could 
have  added  up  to  millions  and 
millions  fof  dollars],"  according 
to  LeComte,  a  minimum  of  25 
million  dollars  was  apportioned 
to  academic  program  develop- 
ment. He  noted  several  specific 
programs  that  would  benefit 
from  the  funds  including  the 
Hiatt  career  center  and  the 
creative  and  performing  arts, 
"where  the  faculty  and  deans 
push  to  sustain  the  program  of 
innovation  that's  been  the  hall- 
mark of  Brandeis  since  its  begin- 
ning." 

The  remaining  30  million 
dollars  raised  will  be  used  to 
create  and  renovate  campus  fa- 
cilities, according  to  LeComte, 
with  a  "sports  and  recreation 
complex  as  an  urgent  priority," 
warranting  15  million  dollars  in 
itself 

.  "Our  University  is  committed 
to  remaining  among  America's 


top  educational  and  research  in- 
stitutions. This  campaign  will 
permit  us  to  do  so  by  providing 
the  resources  that  will  help  keep 
us  at  the  forefront  of  advancing 
human  knowledge,"  said  Univer- 
sity President  Evelyn  Handler. 


Leonard  Farber 

Under  the  supervision  and 
planning  of  six  volunteer-chaired 
committees,  five  of  which  are  run 
by  Development  and  one  by  the 
president  and  the  National 
Women's  Committee,  Brandeis 
is  preparing  for  a  "five  year  mode 
of  very  active  marketing  across 
the  country,"  said  LeComte. 
Each  committee  has  the  job  of 


"prosecuting  the  campaign 
among  its  respecti\e  constituent 
groups." 

The  target  groups  of  the  indi- 
vidual Development  committees 
include  alumni  and  parents;  local 
and  national  corporations  and 
foundations;  "friends"  of  the 
L'niversity,  individuals  with  no 
current  affiliation  to  Brandeis; 
and  the  "inner  famiK,"  about 
700  individuals  such  as  trustees 
and  fellows  who  constitute  the 
leadership  of  the  institution.  The 
fifth  committee  addresses  a  na- 
tional marketing  promotion  ef- 
fort of  "planned  giving,  life  in- 
come plans  of  a  tax-considered 
nature." 

LeComte  has  high  hopes  about 
the  future  success  of  the  cam- 
paign. "1  think  the  results  of  the 
past  year  of  receiving  63 
million  in  commitments  coupled 
with  the  quality  and  determina- 
tion of  our  lay  leadership  augurs 
well  for  an  early  and  successful 
accomplishment  of  our  goal."  he 
said. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  ap- 
proved the  plan  for  the  capital 
campaign  in  June,  1984. 
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Friendly  Moderates  Freedom  of  Speech  Symposium 


Thomas  Friedman  75  New  York  Times  Jerusalem  bureau  chief 

Times  Jerusalem  Bureau  Chief 

Friedman  Speaks 

By  J.B.  KRAZ 

Pulii/er  Pri/c-winning  journalist  and  New  York  r/n?cs  Jerusalem 
bureau  chief  Thomas  Friedman  conducted  an  informal  question  and 
answer  session  Saturday  morning  where  he  discussed  recent 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  and  his  experiences  in  the  field  of 
journalism. 

Friedman,  who  covered  the  war  in  Lebanon  from  1982  to  1984 
spoke  vividly  about  the  first  week  of  the  Israeli  invasion,  durmg  which 
time  the  wife  and  two  daughters  of  his  assistant  were  killed  in  the 
explosion  of  Friedman's  residence. 

The  two  girls,  who  were  watching  Friedman's  apartment  to  ensure 
that  it  would  not  be  occupied  by  homeless  Palestinians,  were  killed 
insiantl)  with  their  visiting  mother  when  a  terrorist-planted  bomb 
exploded  in  the  stairwell  of  the  building. 

"When  I  came  back  to  the  apartment."  he  said,  "I  saw  that  it  had 
been  literally  split  in  half  by  an  explosion.  Half  of  the  building  was  still 
standing  while  the  other  half  was  in  shambles." 

While  Friedman  said  that  he  abhorred  the  violence  in  Lebanon  he 
admitted  that  Beirut  attracted  him.  "It  was  a  real  frontier  of  emotion, 
^'ou  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  insides  of  people  .  .  . 
which  people  would  share  their  last  bottle  of  gas,  and  which  people 
would  make  you  pay  ten  times  the  price  for  it." 

Reconstructing  the  Sabra  and  Shatilla  massacre  for  a  Times  article 
was  an  extremely  trying  experience  for  Friedman.  He  said  that  it  took 
him  three  days  to  complete  the  research  and  36  hours  to  write  the 
article  which  was  over  20  typed  pages  long.      Continued  on  pa^c  10 


MORRIS 
ABRAM 

Dismption  is  un-American  in  a  country 
where  the  polls  are  open  and  the 
possibility  of  change  is  available  to  all  of 
those  who  use  the  processes  that  are 
provided  by  law." 


Almost  1 50  people  attended  a 
symposium  on  "Freedom  of  In- 
formation: Government  and  the 
People's   Right   to   Know"    last 
Saturday      in      the     Sachar 
Auditorium     which     presented 
both    panel    members   and    the 
audience  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  questions  that  arise  in 
reporting   the   news,    from    the 
violation  of  a  person's  privacy  to 
press   rights   during   a    rnilitary 
attack.  Moderator  Fred  Friendly 
of    the    Columbia    School    of 
Journalism  and  former  President 
of  CBS  News  posed  questions  to 
the  seven  panelists  based  on  the 
hypothetical  situations.  The  pan- 
el   included    Jerusalem    Bureau 
Chief  of  the  New  York  Times 
Thomas  Friedman  '75,  director 
of  science    fellowships   for   the 
Boston    PBS    afiiliate,    WGBH, 
David  Kuhn,  Literary  Editor  of 


the  New  Republic  Leon 
Wieselitier,  Director  of  the  Legal 
Studies  program  at  Brandeis  and 
Professor  of  Law  and  Social 
Welfare  Saul  Touster,  Com- 
mander Michael  Caragan  of  the 
naval  ROTC  unit  at  Boston 
University,  noted  philosopher, 
professor  and  an  expert  on  the 
sociological  effects  of  lying  Sis- 
sela  Bok  (PHIL)  and  Chairman 
of  American  Studies,  Professor 
Stephen  J.  Whitfield. 

Friendly  opened  the  sym- 
posium by  discussing  the  United 
States  Constitution,  a  copy  of 
which  he  carries  at  all  times. 
"There's  no  other  book  like  it  for 
ethics,"  he  stated.  Then  Friendly 
presented  a  hypothetical  situ- 
ation that  questioned  reporters 
rights  to  violate  an  individual's 
privacy.  He  related  the  situation 
of  a  fictitious  president  of  Idelia 


Literary  Editor  of  the  New  Republic. 


By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 
and  MARK  SALOMAN 

Morris  Abram  has  had  a  hfetime 
or  dedication  to  fighting  for  civil 
rights.  He  was  the  attorney  who 
won  the  one  man,  one  vote  case, 
clearly  a  key  factor  in  assuring 
black    Americans    the   right    to 
vote.  In  1968,  while  maintaining 
his   civil   rights    work,    Abram 
became  president   of  Brandeis 
University.    It    was   during   his 
presidency    that    black    student 
activists    occupied    Ford    Hall, 
prompting  Abram  to  formulate 
the  nation-wide  trend  of  ignoring 
protestors   while  not   involving 
the  outside  police.  Abram  retired 
from  Brandeis  in  1970  to  pursue 
the     Democratic     senatorial 
nomination   from    the  State  ol 
New    York.    He  served  as   the 
chairman  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund   from   1970   until 
1979  and  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  the  position  ot 
Vice-Chairman    of  the    United 
States    Commission    on     Civil 
Rights.  He  recently  resigned  this 
office  in  order  to  assume  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  as  well  as 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Presidents  of  Ma- 
jor Jewish    Organizations.    We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  interview  him 
at  his  suite  at  the  Westin  Hotel  in 
Boston  before  his  scheduled  lec- 
ture at  Northeastern  University. 
The    following    interview    with 
Abram  was  conducted  by  David 
Bernstein  and  Mark  Saloman. 

JUSTICE:  In  your  auto- 
biography. The  Day  is  Short,  you 
compare  your  short  tenure  at 
Brandeis  to  your  battle  against 
illness.  Do  you  have  any  regrets 


about  your  lime  spent  at 
Brandeis? 

ABRAM:  No,  I  learned  a  lot  and 
I  think  that  all  of  life  is  a  growth 
and  learning  experience.  Many  of 
my  subsequent  political  and 
social  views  were  forged  at 
Brandeis.  It  was  a  great  ex- 
perience. 

JUSTICE:  How  did  your  ex- 
perience at  Brandeis  change  or 
shape  your  political  and  social 
beliefs? 

ABRAM:     I     returned     from 
Brandeis  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  what  I  had  said  in  my 
inaugural  address  was  true,  that 
is  that  a  university,  to  be  a  good 
university,  has  to  hold  the  plat- 
form   steady   for  all    particular 
points  of  view  but  should  not 
advocate    a    political    point    of 
view.  The  university  itself  must 
be  neutral  and  it  has  got  to  be  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  all  points 
of  view,  with  all  points  of  view 
able  to  be  heard  without  let  or 
hindrance.  I  also  returned  from 
Brandeis  convinced  as  I  said  in 
m>  inaugural  address  'that  dis- 
ruption  is   un-American   in   a 
country  in  which  the  polls  are 
open    and    the    possibility    of 
change  is  available  to  all  of  those 
who  use  the  processes  that  are 
provided  by  law.  I  also  came 
away  with  a  viewpoint  that  the 
only   way   that   heterogeneous 
society  such  as  ours  can  ever  be 
at  peace  is  to  let  every  person, 
man  or  woman,  be  judged  on  his 
or  her  own  individual  merit,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion  or  skin 
color.    Equality    for    all, 
preferences  for  none. 
JUSTICE:    According   to   your 
book,  many  of  the  actions  that 
have  been  attributed  to  you,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  the  AAAS 


Freedom  of  Speech  symposium  last  Saturday  in  Sachar  Auditorium, 


University,  Babette  Banal,  an 
anti-abortion  crusader  who  may 
or  may  not  have  had  an  abortion 
while  a  teenager. 

Friedman  '75  and  Kuhn  reac- 
ted as  reporters  that  had  received 
the  information  on  Banal  who 
was  a  potential  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  cabinet.  Friendly  asked  the 
two  men  how  they  would  go 
about  verifying  the  medical  re- 
cords which  the  reporters  had 
been  given  on  Banal  by  an 
unknown  source. 

Wieseltier,  Literary  Editor  of 
the  New  Republic  acted  as  the 
Editor  of  the  paper  that  would 
print  the  story.  All  three  men 
agreed  that  they  were  willing  to 
search  private  files  in  order  to 
obtain  verifying  information, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  hypoc- 
risy of  Banal's  crusade. 

However,  Prof.  Whitfield  and 
Prof  Touster  (AMSTD)  as  the 
Publisher  and  Legal  Counsel, 
respectively,  for  the  hypothetical 
paper  agreed  that  copying  files 
was  in  violation  of  an  individuals 
right  to  privacy.  Prof.  Bok  (SOC), 
an  expert  on  the  sociological 
effects  of  lying,  commented  as  to 
whether  she  believed  the  re- 
porters should  obtain  the  infor- 
mation even  if  it  meant  using 


department  and  the  expansion  of 
the  TYP  program  were  actually 
legacies  from  Chancellor  Abram 
Sachar.  In  fact,  you  called  these 
programs  "bad  ideas  whose  times 
had  come."  Why  did  you  feel  that 
way? 

ABRAM:  I  still  feel  that  way.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  the  TYP  pro- 
gram. It  was  established  before  I 
got  there  and  the  AAAS  program 
was   agreed    to    be    established 


illegal    means    which    included 
xeroxing  confidential  files. 

"Journalists  are  constantly  tip- 
toeing back  and  forth  between 
wrongful  rights  their  whole  life," 
Friendly  remarked.  "Part  of  their 
job  is  to  know  things  that  they're 
not  supposed  to  know.  They're 
licensed  by  society  to  poke 
around  into  things."  Eventually 
all  the  panelists  concurred  that 
they  would  not  publish  the  story 
since  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
Banal  had  been  forced  into  get- 
ting an  abortion  by  her  family 
after  being  raped  by  a  drunken 
uncle. 

Friendly's  second  situation  re- 
called tones  of  Grenada  when  the 
press  was  left  in  the  dark  for  three 
days.  Panelists  were  asked  to 
assume  the  role  of  the  journalist 
who  received  classified  infor- 
mation from  a  State  Department 
official  on  a  planned  military 
attack  by  the  United  States  of  the 
fictitious  island  of  Sierra  Madre. 

Most  of  the  panel  agreed  that 
the  press  had  the  right  to  pursue 
and  publish  this  information. 
However,  Caragan  said  that  the 
military  has  the  right  to  move 
secretly  in  order  to  protect  U.S. 
security  and  would  pursue  a 
restraining  order  to  prevent  the 


information  from  being  publish- 
ed and  potentially  endangering 
American  lives. 

Friendly  warned  that  "journal- 
ists have  the  job  of  informing  the 
public    but    also    (the   job)    of 
informing  the  enemy."  However, 
Whitfield    said    that    he    "can't 
think    of   any    time    American 
security    was    hurt    by    reading 
something  in   the   paper."   The 
panelists  concurred  that  restraint 
by  the  press  is  often  wise  and 
cited    the    D-Day    invasion    of 
Normandy  as  an  example  while 
criticizing  their  silence  during  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  It  was  only  when  the 
panelists   decided   that   the   in- 
vasion  of  Sierra   Madre  could 
spark  WW  III  that  they  decided 
to  violate  the  restraint  order. 

Friendly  concluded  the  in- 
formational symposium  by  brief- 
ly discussing  Ariel  Sharon's  case 


against  Time  and  the  ethical 
problems  that  the  case  raised. 
Friendly  and  Friedman  both 
agreed  that  Time  in  taking  a 
quote  from  Sharon  and  using  it 
out  of  context,  was  in  the  wrong. 
"What  T/mc  did  was  a  disservice 
to  the  press  and  the  public.  They 
were  out  to  get  a  scoop  when 
simple  reporting  would  have 
done,"  Friendly  concluded. 

Only  a  handful  of  students  at- 
tended this  symposium,  however 
one  student  remarked  that  it  had 
shed  new  light  on  her  view  of  the 
press.  "By  seeing  the  entire  situ- 
ation we  were  able  to  learn  just 
how  powerful  the  press  really 
is,"  she  remarked.  One  student 
commented  that  in  four  years  at 
Brandeis  this  was  the  most 
educational  and  interesting 
event  he  had  attended. 


Fred  Friendly  moderates  panel  with  the  help  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 


Rabbi  Irving  Greenberg  is  granted  honorary  degree 


First  Chaplain  Honored 

Greenberg  Honored 

By  RENEE  GOLDBERG 

Rabbi  Irving  Greenberg.  who  was  the  first  Jewish  Chaplam  at 
Brandeis.  was  one  of  the  eight  honorary  degree  recipients  at  the 
convocation  on  Sunday. 

Greenberg  came  to  Brandeis  m  1957.  His  responsibilities  included 
holding  services,  and  running  stud>  programs  and  counseling 
sessions.  Greenberg  staled  that  although  Brandeis  was  9()"<.  Jewish  in 
the  1950s,  there  was  a  feeling  of  ambivalence  towards  Judaism.  Man\ 
students  didn't  attend  services,  except  for  the  High  HoKdass.  he  said. 

Entering  the  chapel  for  services  was  very  depressing,  admitted 
(ireenberg.  because  of  the  dim  lighting  of  the  large  chapel  and  the 
small  number  of  students  present.  There  was  a  Student  Jewish  \ppeal. 
but  they  raised  money  by  selling  kisses  and  holding  gambling  nights. 
He  helped  the  students  involved  with  the  fundraismg  organize  a  more 
successful  drive. 

AsC  haplain.  Cireenberg  was  very  impressed  with  the  school.  He  fell 
that  the  intelligent,  achieving  students  were  being  taught  b\  a  small, 
outslandmg  faculty  who  felt  as  if  the\  were  pioneers.  In  fact.  man\  of 
the  faculty  members  were  writers  as  well  as  professors,  which  was 
considered  very  experimental  in  the  194()s. 

Dr.  Abram  Sachar.  who  was  the  President  then,  recalled  Greenberg 
as  a  visionary  fundraiser  who  thought  o\'  Brandeis  as  a  "'well  of 
emotional  feeling  of  the  American  truth."  In  the  I94()s.  he  explained, 
many  Jewish  faculty  and  students  were  excluded  from  colleges  and 
universities  around  the  country.  Dr.  Sachar  accepted  these  people  at 
Brandeis,  the  university  that  was  "a  gift  of  gratitude  from  the  Jewish 

Lontuiucd  on  pj^c  II 


By  J.B.  KRAZ 

Charles  I.  Schottland,  a  former 
United  States  Social  Security 
Commissioner  and  Dean  of  the 
Heller  Graduate  School  served  as 
president  of  the  University  from 
1 970  to  1972.  He  currently  serves 
as  president  of  the  American 
Society  on  Aging  and  Chairman 
of  the  Arizona  Governor's  Ad- 
visory Council  of  Aging. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with 


The  presidents  speak  informally  before  convocation.  Clockwise  from 
lower  left,  they  are  Abram  Sachar,  Marver  Bernstein, 
Charles  Schottland,  Evelyn  Handler,  and  Morris  Abram. 


before  I  got  there.  I  merely  had  to 
carry  out  the  agreement.  One  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  AAAS  pro- 
gram is  that  while  I  think  it  is  a 
perfectly  appropriate  subject  for 
graduate  study,  it,  at  that  time, 
was  a  very  inappropriate  course 
of  study  for  blacks,  who  were 
being  asked  to  study  something 
that  had  not  been  formulated 
into  a  discipline.  The  discipline 
should  have  been  formulated  by 
research  and  graduate  studies 
before  it  was  used  as  a  teaching 

Continued  on  pa^e  10 


Justice  News  Editor  J.B.  Kraz, 
Schottland  shared  his  re- 
miniscences about  his  Brandeis 
career. 

When  Charles  Schottland  be- 
came the  first  Dean  of  the  Heller 
School  in  1959,  Brandeis  was  a 
mere  1 1  years  of  age,  still  feeling 
its  way,  establishing  goals,  de- 
veloping a  reputation. 

Schottland  had  served  on  the 
advisory  committee  which  de- 
termined what  type  of  social  wel- 
fare  school   to   create,   Schot- 


tland himself  spending  much 
time  formulating  and  developing 
the  academic  curriculum. 

Because  of  his  extreme  in- 
volvement in  the  school's  birth, 
Sachar  thought  it  appropriate 
that  Schottland  be  offered  the 
position  of  dean.  Schottland  ac- 
cepted, and  spent  the  next  ten 
years  charting  the  school's 
course. 

"Other  social  welfare  schools 
were  training  practitioners  on  a 
lower  level.  It  was  decided  that 
we  should  focus  solely  on  the 
education  of  the  field's  leaders. 
We  began  the  school  strictly  for 
students  pursuing  a  doctoral  pro- 
gram, students  with  prior  ex- 
perience. These  students  came 
here  to  get  the  latest  information 
on  social  policy  matters,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  research  op- 
portunities aflbrded  here. 

"Similarly,  when  hiring  our 
faculty,  we  chose  people  who 
were  or  could  easily  become  top 
academicians  or  practitioners  in 
the  field.  The  field  was  rapidly 
changing  from  one  based  on 
volunteer  agencies  to  one  based 
primarily  on  government  pro- 
grams. For  this  reason,  we  want- 
ed people  on  the  frontier  of  new 
knowledge.  All  the  professors  did 
research,  taught  classes  and  were 
involved  in  consultation  for  a 
variety  of  communal  services." 

According  to  Schottland,  the 
graduate  school  attracted  many 
distinguished  students.  The 
school's  first  class,  which 
numbered  thirteen  students,  in- 
cluded a  full  professor  at  Colum- 
bia who  did  not  have  a  Ph.D., 
two  directors  of  Jewish  com- 
munity centers,  and  a  Jesuit 
priest. 
"When  I  was  dean,  I  tried  to 


interview  every  applicant.  But 
when  admissions  applications 
rose  over  the  300  mark,  I 
couldn't  anymore." 

By  the  time  Schottland  became 
President  of  the  University,  the 
Heller  School  had  approximately 
30  students  per  class.  According 
to  Schottland,  over  50  graduates 
of  the  program  have  become 
deans  or  associate  deans  in  uni- 
versities all  over  the  world  and 
over  70  schools  have  at  least  one 
faculty  member  who  graduated 
from  the  Heller  School. 

"We  became  known  in  the 
academic  world  as  the  Brandeis 
mafia  because  we  had  taken  over 
so  many  professorships  and 
deanships." 

When  Schottland  replaced 
Morris  Abram  as  President  of  the 
University  during  what  he  called 
"the  cultural  revolution,"  Schot- 
tland was  forced  to  tape  together 
a  university  that  was  falling  apart 
at  the  seams. 

"There  were  times  when  I 
thought  the  University  would  be 
a  better  place  without  the  faculty 
and  students,"  he  said  jokingly. 
Schottland,  however,  did  not 
ignore  the  demands  of  the  faculty 
and  the  students  during  this 
turbulent  period.  In  fact,  Schot- 
tland had  been  specifically 
chosen  to  guide  Brandeis  through 
this  time  because  he  had  an 
uncommon  ability  to  relate  to  all 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 

"It  was  a  violent  period." 
Schottland  recalled.  "Students 
were  burning  draft  cards  m  a 
ceremony  at  the  chapels,  and  as 
protests  began  to  spread  through- 
out the  country,  a  group  of 
students  occupied  a  building 
CotUi}iucii  on  /'(jyc  1 1 


CHARLES 
SCHOTTLAND 

"Students  were  demanding  changes  in 
the  curriculum,  more  participation  in 
decision-making.  Many  ol  the  demands 
were  justifiable.  I  tried  to  be  fair  to  all 
constituents,  without  diminishing  my 
authority." 
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Vigil  Protests  Non-Divestitiire 


Candelight  vigil  outside  Rappaporte  portrait  unveiling  Saturday  evening. 


By  SOLLY  GRANATSTEIN 

Approximately  32  sludcni  and  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Brandeis  Divestment  Coalition 
conducted  candlelight  vigils  outside  of  Rap- 
paporte Treasure  Hall,  where  portraits  of  three 
presidents  were  being  unveiled,  and  outside  of 
Levin  Ballroom  where  the  Justice  Brandeis 
Society  dinner  was  being  held. 

The  vigils  occurred  Saturday  evening  in 
place  of  civil  disobedience  which  activists  say 
would  have  occurred  if  the  Trustees  had  not 
decided  to  include  the  issue  of  divestment  in 
their  December  meeting  (see  related  article). 

The  vigil  attempted  to  say  to  the  Trustees 
that  we  acknowledge  your  decision,  but  we 
don't  intend  to  let  up  until  divestment  occurs," 
said  Loni  Somogyi  '90. 

Most  of  the  guests  attending  the  two  events 
who  were  interviewed  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  peaceful  manner  in  which  the 
vigil  was  conducted. 

Trustee  Joe  Linsey,  however,  said, 
"They've  made  their  point.  We  know  what 
they  want  us  to  do,  and  we're  doing  it.  Now 
what  the  hell  more  do  they  want  us  to  do?" 

"They're  the  recipients  of  our  work  and  our 
money,"  Linsey  continued.  "If  it  weren't  for 
us.  they  wouldn't  be  here  ...  I  think  they're 
way  out  of  line." 

.  While  many  divestment  activists  felt  that 
the  Trustee  decision  represented  a  victory  for 
their  cause,  there  were  several  who  conveyed 
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After  an  interview  with  Israeli 
Defense  Force  General  Amir 
Drori,  Friedman  found  it 
particualrly  difficult  to  include 
some  information  in  his  Sabra 
and  Shattila  article,  'i  came  to 
the  interview  hoping  that  he  had 
the  answers.  But  Drori  hanged 
himself  in  the  intervies,"  he  said. 
"My  last  words  to  him  were  'get 
a  good  lawyer.'  " 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  a 
recent  poll  by  the  newspaper  Al- 
Fadja,  indicating  that  over  90% 
of  the  Palestinian  people  consider 
Yasser  Arafat  and  his  faction  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization to  be  their  legitimate 
representatives,  Friedman  said 
that  while  the  poll  might  not  be 
entirely  accurate,  it  definitely  "re- 
flects the  general  trend." 

According  to  Friedman,  the 
poll  was  most  likely  weighted 
toward  intellectuals  and  political 
activists.  He  hastened  to  add, 
however,  that  the  fact  that  it 
might  not  reflect  the  silent  ma- 
jority is  irrelevant.  "The  silent 
majority  has  and  always  will  be 
silent."  The  people  who  are 
represented  in  the  poll  are  the 
ones  who  actually  make  the 
difference,  he  said. 

Freidman  also  spoke  about  the 
Shalom  Achshav  (Peace  Now) 
movement  in  Israel,  noting  that 
the  group  is  at  a  standstill  now, 
and  has  lost  much  of  its  support. 
He  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  similar  movement  in 
the  Arab  world. 

The  incident  in  the  Sinai  De- 
sert where  Israeli  tourists  were 
attacked  by  a  member  of  the 
Egyptian  militia  and  left  to  die 
"was  really  the  last  nail  in  their 
coffin,"  he  said.  Most  of  the 
tourists  who  were  killed  were 
members  of  Peace  Now  families. 
"It   devastated    Peace   Now," 


dissatisfaction  with  both  that  decision  and  tne 
subdued  tone  of  the  vigil. 

Graham  Cassano  '88,  while  acknowledging 
his  lack  of  involvement  with  the  coalition  this 
semester,  said,  "The  demand  this  weekend 
should  have  been  for  total  and  immediate 
divestment." 

Pointing  to  the  vigil,  Cassano  queried, 
"What  does  a  candle  convey  to  you?  It  doesn't 
convey  to  me  a  sense  that  there  is  murder 
going  on  in  South  Africa.  It  conveys  to  me  a 
Coca-Cola  commercial." 

In  an  unrelated  event,  speeches  delivered 
after  the  Justice  Brandeis  Society  dinner  were 
interrupted  my  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
March  on  Washington  speech,  which  was 
broadcast  over  the  PA  system  by  individuals 
not  associated  with  the  Divestment  Coalition. 
The  broadcast  began  at  the  moment  that 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Leonard 
Farber  started  his  speech. 

According  to  an  unofficial  observer,  security 
officials  then  closed  off  the  building  and  at- 
tempted to  trace  the  wire  that  led  to  the  PA 
system.  Farber  continued  to  speak  despite  the 
disturbance. 

Divestment  Coalition  member  Clinton  Free- 
man '89  told  the  Justice  that  "As  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  in  the  Divestment  Coalition  would  be 
violent  enough  to  do  something  like  this." 

The  incident  is  currently  under  investiga- 
tion,  said  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  Rod  Crafts. 


he  said. 

Friedman  also  predicted  that  a 
peace  agreement  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  would 
not  be  witnessed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. "In  the  Arab  worid,  there  is 
no  Sadat  who  is  willing  to  put 
everything  aside  and  talk  brass 
tax."  Israeli  leaders,  said  Fried- 
man, are  also  too  intimidated  to 
deal. 

The  Israeli  settlement  move- 
ment on  the  occupied  West  Bank 
has  changed  radically  in  the  last 
three  years,  according  to  Fried- 
man. 

The  settlements,  v^'hich  were 
originally  erected  by  religious 
and  far-right  nationalist  zealots 
are  becoming  increasingly  in- 
habited by  young  "yuppie  cou- 
ples looking  for  a  cheap  mortgage 
and  a  two  car  garage  "  Existing 
settlements  have  also  grown 
quickly  "in  the  hands  of  the  free 
market,"  he  said. 

Friedman  spoke  at  great  length 
about  his  experience  as  a  journal- 
ist and  the  field  in  general. 

Television  journalism,  said 
Friedman,  is  elbowing  out  print 
journalism  because  "people  cater 
to  T.V."  As  a  result  the  print 
media  is  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  compete,  he  said. 

"Shimon  Peres  would  nine 
times  out  of  ten  rather  be  on 
Meet  the  Press  than  have  a  front 
page  story  in  the  Times,''  said 
Friedman. 

For  Friedman,  journalism  is 
not  just  dry  reporting.  "Good 
journalism"  is  a  combination  of 
good  anecdotes,  good  analysis 
and  good  reporting."  Journalism 
is  at  its  best,  he  said,  when  it 
centers  around  people.  "People 
like  to  hear  about  other  people. 
They  relate  to  them.  A  good 
journalist  must  have  one  quality; 
he  has  got  to  like  people  and  get 
off  on  the  crazy  things  that  they 
do. 


Friedman  also  told  a  story 
about  a  conversation  with 
Russell  Baker,  a  columnist  for 
the  Times  in  which  Baker  said 
that  if  he  could  invent  a  journal- 
ism school  it  would  consist  only 
of  a  classroom  with  a  door.  Once 
every  hour  a  man  would  enter 
through  the  door  and  say  "no 
comment."  Students  in  the 
school  would  then  be  required  to 
write  a  story  about  it. 

Friedman  later  told  the  Justice 
that  he  saw  little  sense  in  attend- 
ing journalism  school,  calling  it 
"a  waste  of  time."  According  to 
Friedman,  aspiring  journalists 
should  pursue  a  field  such  as 
politics  or  economics  which 
would  make  them  desirable  to, 
the  news  media. 

Friedman  for  the  most  part 
works  alone;  he  does  not  share 
information  with  fellow  journal- 
ists from  other  media  organiza- 
tions. The  first  weeks  of  the 
Lebanon  War,  however,  were  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  "It's  rare  to 
go  out  on  stories  with  other  re- 
porters when  you  work  for  the 
Times,  but  in  the  lawless  en- 
vironment in  Beirut  it  was  better 
to  work  together  and  pool  the 
information."  Friedman  would 
never  collaborate  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  however,  because 
they  are  the  Times'  prime  com- 
petition. 

Reporting  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  Cameroon  was  another 
occasion  when  Friedman  shared 
information  with  other  reporters. 
"There  was  no  real  scoop  in 
Cameroon.  It  was  a  natural  disas- 
ter. The  quality  of  the  writing 
would  determine  the  quality  of 
the  article,  not  the  raw  infor- 
mation." 

Friedman's  session  was  part  of 
an  ongoing  series  of  events 
coordinated  in  honor  of  Brandeis 
University's  first  annual  Foun- 
ders' Day. 


Abram 
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studies.   Second,  it   was  being 
used  as  a  means  by  which  people 
who  needed  very  much  to  be  in- 
tegrated into  the  mainstream  of 
academic  thought  were  put  into 
a  backwater  and  given  a  kind  of 
pacifier  so  that  they  would  not 
really   have   to   do   the    main 
serious  work  of  academia.  Third, 
the  faculty  did  not  do  as  they 
should  have  done  and  that  is  en- 
force  the   same   standards   up- 
on these  departments  as  they  did 
upon  the  other  departments.  The 
faculty  at  Brandeis  was  and  is 
superb  and  it  is  discriminating  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word  and  I 
have  often  said  the  lords  of  the 
faculty  of  Brandeis  would  have 
never  permitted  a  degrading  of 
English     or     a     degrading     of 
mathematics  by  poorly  prepared 
courses    duplicative    in    nature 
each  of  which  could  be  taken  as  a 
degree   requirement    towards   a 
degree  and  taught  by  people  of 
less  than  the  distinction  of  the 
other  faculty.  I  think  it  was  a 
form  of  paternalism  which  was  a 
grievous  error.  Black  studies  are 
appropriate  subjects  for  study  by 
those  at  the  graduate  level  who 
are  fully  prepared  and  have  been 
educated  in  a  way  that  a  univer- 
sity graduate  should  be  educated. 
If  the   subjects    were   carefully 
developed  by  careful  academic 
scholars  and  made  into  a  rigid 
discipline,  it  could  be  the  subject 
of  a  major  for  an  undergraduate. 
But  used  as  a  placebo,  a  band- 
aid,   a   crutch    to   get    students 
through  an  academic  career  and 
to  give  them  a  degree,  as  it  was  in 
the  sixties  and  early  seventies,  is 
an  educational  fraud. 
JUSTICE:  On  October  31,  the 
Divestment   Coalition    urged   a 
student  boycott  of  classes.  How 
do  you  feel  about  class  boycotts? 
ABRAM:  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed  to  them.    People  are   in 
school  to  be  educated.  Pressure 
groups  who  use  a  university  are 
tilting  the  platform  and  using  it 
for   political   purposes,   rob  the 
university  of  its  central  mission, 
rob  others  of  the  right  to  their 
own  education   for  which   they 
have  come.  It's  minority  govern- 
ment. If  somebody  doesn't  want 
to  go  to  class,  let  him  not  go  to 
class.  Let  him  suffer  the  conse- 
quences if  he  misses  the  infor- 
mation. 

JUSTICE:   Do  you   think   that 
Brandeis  should  divest  from  its 
South  Africa-related  stocks? 
ABRAM:  I  would  have  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  about  it  before  I 
can  answer  that.  I  would  consult 
very  carefully  such  great  liberals 
as   Helen   Suzman,   that   brave 
Jewish  woman  who  stands  up 
against  apartheid  in  the  parlia- 
ment there.  Or  Alan  Peyton,  who 
started  the  anti-apartheid  move- 
ment with  me  and  who  I  have 
known  for  thirty  years.  I  want  to 
talk  with  them  because  sitting 
over  here,  I  don't  know. 
JUSTICE:   Do  you   think   that 
Brandeis  has  been  able  to  balance 
its  Jewish  and  non-sectarian  ele- 
ments successfully? 
ABRAM:  America  is  a  cultural 
and  intellectual  quilt  and  I  thirfk 
one  of  the  great  blocks  on  this 
quilt  is  the  Jewish  tradition,  the 
Jewish  experience,  and  it  needed 
to  be  knitted  into  the  total  fabric. 
I  think  Brandeis  has  done  that. 
JUSTICE:   In   your  book,   you 
express  the  resentment  that  many 
Jews  have  against  former  civil 
rights   ally   Jesse   Jackson    and 
other  black   leaders  who  have 
been  accused  of  anti-Semitism 
and  anti-Zionism.  Do  you  think 
that  there  is  a  schism  between  the 
black  and  Jewish  communities 
and  if  so,  can  it  be  healed? 
ABRAM:  I  think  the  majority  of 
blacks,  like  the  majority  of  most 
people,    are   decent,    honorable 
and  very  tolerant  people.  We  all 
have  a  modest  amount  of  self- 


love    and     narcissism     and 
preference,    so   blacks   are   not 
different    from    others.    What 
bothers  me  and  really  irritates  me 
deeply  is  the  fact*  that  all  surveys 
show   that    whereas   the    more 
intellectual  a  white  person  is,  the 
less  likely  he  is  to  be  an  anti- 
Semite,  but  the  more  intellectual 
and     the     better    academically 
trained  a  black  is,  the  more  likely 
he   is  to  be  anti-Jewish.   That 
bothers  me  a  great  deal  because 
viewpoint  but  constricting  it.  It 
also  bothers  me  that  the  black 
leaders  cannot  find  the  voice  to 
condemn   an   anti-Semite   like 
Jesse  Jackson.  In  my  book  you 
will  find  a  letter  written  to  me  in 
1967,  just    before    I    went    to 
Brandeis,  by  Martin  Luther  King 
about  anti-Semitism  in  the  black 
community.  He  says  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  racism.  He 
said  that  no  case  of  articulated 
black   anti-Semitism   has   ever 
risen  but  that  it  was  condemned 
by  the  majority  of  black  leaders. 
They  didn't  do  that  in  the  case  of 
Jesse  Jackson.    Martin    would 
have  done  it. 

JUSTICE:  You  have  served  as 
President   of  Brandeis    and    as 
chairman  of  the  United  Negro 
College   Fund.   What  are  other 
major     problems     confronting 
higher  education  today? 
ABRAM:    I    think    the    major 
problem  is  always  to  get  students 
to  pursue  those  courses  in  a  core 
curriculum  which  will  turn  out 
educated   men   and   women   by 
virtue  of  their  having  pursued  a 
hard  subject.  It  doesn't  matter 
what   it   is,   so   long  as   it's  an 
intellectually  difficult  subject  far 
enough   and   with  enough   per- 
sistence to  know  what  difficulties 
are  involved  in  learning,  whether 
it    is    the    Talmud    or    English 
literature    or    mathematics    or 
space,  but  to  pursue  one  subject 
far  enough  and  with  enough  in- 
tensity   and    enough    depth    to 
understand  what  difficulty  learn- 
ing is  and   to  know  what  ex- 
cellence it.  To  have  trained  one's 
mind  by  that  process  to  the  point 
that  you  can  transfer  that  kind  of 
technique  over  to  another  field. 
Thus  a  scientist  may  become  a 
fine  critic  of  literature.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  universities  tend  to 
become  intellectual  cafeterias  in 
which    one    ends    up    with    a 
smorgasbord,  bits  and  pieces  and 
you  never  really  learn  anything. 
Now  that's  not  true  of  everybody 
but  the  tendency  is  to  let  you 
graduate  without  ever  learning 
anything  deeply  enough.  That's 
the  real  tragedy  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  your  back  right  where 
you  were  on  that  Afro-American 
Studies  business. 
JUSTICE:    Do    you    consider 
yourself  a  neo-conservative  or 
have   you   remained   the   same 
while  it's  the  other  liberals  who 
have  changed? 

ABRAM:  I  believe  exactly  what 
Hubert  Humphrey  believed 
when  he  dealt  with  these  issues. 
Hubert  Humphrey  said,  and  he 
was  the  author  of  the  great  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  he  said  if  you 
can  find  in  this  Act  anything  that 
promotes  any  kind  of  quotas  or 
any  kind  of  racial  preferences,  I 
will  eat  the  pages  one  by  one.  You 
ask  yourself  what  was  Henry 
Jackson  and  what  was  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  you  will  find 
that's  exactly  the  political  pos- 
ition of  Morris  Abram.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  same  political  pos- 
ition as  Jimmy  Carter.  Or  George 
McGovern. 

JUSTICE:  What  are  your  sug- 
gestions on  dealing  with  the  new 
problems  of  racial,  ethnic,  and 
geographic  diversity  discrimina- 
tion facing  us  today? 
ABRAM:  I  don't  condemn  af- 
firmative action.  Affirmative  ac- 
tion simply  meant,  and  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  the  phrase  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Civ- 
il Rights  in  1965,  it  meant  .  .  . 
Let's  use  the  example  of  when 
there  were  no  woman  journalists 
Continued  on  page  II 
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on  television.  AffirmaUve  action 
meant  you  shouldn't  do  that. 
You  should  cast   youi    net   to 
include  women  and  if  you  find  a 
woman  whose  competent,  hire 
her.  Don't  discard  her  because 
she's  a  woman.  Don't  discard 
him  because  he's  a  black.  That's 
where    affirmative    action     is 
found.   Not   taking   unqualified 
people  or  taking  people  in  certain 
slots  like  numbers.  So  I'm  for 
affirmative  action  in  its  original 
definition.     I     am     absolutely 
against  reverse  discrimination.  I 
think  it's  all  right  to  address  need 
as  need.  If  there  are  black  people 
who  need  scholarships  because 
they  are  worthy  but  don't  have 
the  money,  confer  it  upon  them. 
But  the  same  is  true  for  whites  if 
they    need    it.    Don't    classify 
people  by  race.  Need  should  be 
addressed  as  need.  What  should 
you  do  about  the  problems  of 
remaining  discrimination?  Very 
simple.  Punish  them.  The  courts 
have     the     power     to     inflict 
enormous  fines  and  put  people  in 
jail  who  discriminate.  But  I  don't 
see  the  people  asking  that  that  be 
done.  They  ask  for  slots  for  those 
who  are  not  particulaHy  slotted 
for  rather  than   to  get    rid   of 
discrimination. 
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community." 

Rabbi  Greenberg  believes  that 
Brandeis  has  a  stable  Jewishncss 
that  is  accepted.  He  praised  the 
Jewish  studies  programs,  which 
include  undergraduate  classes 
and  the  Hornstein  Graduate  sem- 
inars. Greenberg  stated  that  the 
size  of  Brandeis  is  good  for  its 
centralized  scope  of  under- 
graduate education. 

Rabbi  Irving  Greenberg  at- 
tended the  25th  anniversary  pro- 
gram for  the  three  chapels  at 
Brandeis  last  year  and  took  part 
in  the  Sunday  symposium. 

Convocation 
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after  whom  the  University  was 

named,   and   emphasized    the 

strides  that  Jews  have  made  in 

America. 

Metzenbaum,  however,  urged 
Jews  not  to  be  complacent,  point- 
ing to  the  spread  of  religious 
fundamentalism.  "All  over  the 
country,"  he  said  "would-be 
censors  are  trying  to  purge 
libraries  and  public  school  cur- 
ricula of  every  fact  and  every  idea 
they  deem  to  be  in  conflict  with 
their  religious  views. 

Metzenbaum  urged  activism 
"in  defense  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  of  the  rights  of 
women  .  .  .  (and)  racial  and 
religious  minorities,"  and,  quot- 
ing from  the  late  Justice 
Brandeis,  said,  "the  greatest 
menace  to  freedom  is  an  inert 
people." 

The  convocation  closed  with  a 
benediction  by  Professor  Reuven 
Kimelman  of  the  NEJS  depart- 
ment, and  the  singing  of  the 
Brandeis  alma  mater. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Justice  following  the  affair, 
Metzenbaum  said  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  divestment,  supporting 
the  position  that  Brandeis  should 
divest  from  companies  that  do 
business  with  South  Africa. 

Reacting  to  the  protest-playing 
of  Martin  Luther  King's  "I  have 
a  dream"  speech  during  a  the 
Justice  Brandeis  dinner,  the 
senator  said  that  "Martin  Luther 
King's  goals  were  not  that  far 
different  from  the  goals  and 
ideals  of  the  University." 
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which  they  turned  into  a  Strike 
Informational     Center.     The 
Center  kept  track  of  what  was 
happening  across  the  country. 

"I  let  them  stay  for  awhile,  but 
they  couldn't  stay  forever.  I  told 
them  they  would  be  ejected  by 
force  if  they  wouldn't  leave,  and 
they  finally  left.  I  subsequently 
expelled  the  organization  from 
the  campus,  but  not  the  students. 
The  students  sued  me  and  the 
University  for  kicking  off  the 
organization.  But  the  Federal 
Court  issued  a  strong  ruling 
against  them  because  they  had 
illegally  used  University  prop- 
erty." 

Schottiand  spoke  under- 
standably about  the  students  in 
the  eariy  I970's.  "Students  were 
demanding  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum, more  participation  in 
decision-making  and  many  of  the 
demands  were  justifiable.  I  tried 
to  be  fair  to  all  constituents 
without  diminishing  my  authori- 
ty." 

In  an  effort  to  increase  com- 
munication between  himself  and 
the  students,  Schottiand  ap- 
pointed a  graduate  student  from 
the  Heller  School  as  a  liaison.  "I 
told  him  to  tell  the  students  that  I 
wanted  to  be  informed  about 
student  reaction,  but  that  I  didn't 
want  to  leam  information  that 
was  told  to  him  in  confidence 
and  I,  in  return,  would  tell  him 
things  in  confidence  that  I  ex- 
pected him  to  keep  from  the  stu- 
dent body.". 

According  to  Schottiand,  this 
arrangement  worked  out  well. 
"Generally,  I  gained  the  support 
of  the  Senate  leaders.  1  turned 
over  the  budget  of  the  University 
to  them  and  answered  any  ques- 
tions they  had." 

The  University's  1970  com- 
mencement, the  first  with  Schot- 
tiand acting  as  president,  was 
particulariy  colorful,  recalled  the 
former  president. 

"A  lot  of  people  were  con- 
cerned about  the  first  commence- 
ment. They  wanted  to  cancel  it. 
But  1  said,  'no  way.'  It  was  too 
important.  I  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  commencement 
peaceful  was  to  negotiate  with  the 
senior  class." 

Through  negotiation,  Schot- 
tiand agreed  to  play  electronic 
music  and  to  make  the  wearing  of 
gowns  optional.  "They  initially 
didn't  want  a  commencement 
speaker,  but  we  outsmarted 
them.  We  had  already  settled  on 
Urban  League  President  Vernon 
Jordan.  They  couldn't  object  to  a 
black  speaker." 

Schottiand  recalls  that  the 
commencement  turned  out  re- 
latively well.  "There  was  one 
incident  when  a  group  of  students 
took  hold  of  the  platform.  They 
did  a  mime  and  spit  blood,  and  a 
mother  of  one  of  the  graduates 
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spoke  on  Vietnam.  But  I  didn't 
do  anything.  I  just  let  it  run  its 
course  and  the  trouble  subsided." 

Schottiand  recalled  that  certain 
members  of  the  faculty  which 
students  thought  would  be  "the 
darlings  of  the  protestors"  ended 
up  being  the  most  critical  of  their 
actions. 

"Some  students  broke  into 
their  offices  and  set  the  curtains 
there  on  fire  with  kerosene  which 
wrecked  manuscripts  and 
books." 

Two  and  one  half  years  after 
Schottiand  took  over,  he  stepped 
down,  as  Marver  Bernstein  as- 
sumed the  role  of  President.  By 
this  time,  the  cultural  revolution 
was  basically  over. 

"I  was  originally  only  sup- 
posed to  be  President  for  a  year,  a 
type  of  transitional  president,  but 
it  took  them  quite  some  time  to 
find  a  permanent  replacement," 
Schottiand  said. 

Schottiand  stayed  on  as  a 
professor  in  the  Heller  School 
until  1979,  serving  for  a  time  as 
the  school's  dean  after  Dean 
Arnold  Goorin  suffered  a  heart 
attack.  He  currently  lives  with  his 
wife  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 


Mel  King  and  Rabbi  Axelrad  observe  rally  from  Uvin  balcony. 
y^        1  ^  to  go  to  BU  and  give  Butelazi  "an 

Ix  PI  I  I  \T  alternative  welcome." 

-"-^Clll  y  In  reference  to  the  recent  sale 

of  South  African  holdings  by 
IBM,  Coca-Cola,  Honeywell,  and 
General  Motors,  Waite  charged. 
"What  these  corporations  have 
really  done  is  form  a  new  part- 
nership with  the  racists  in  South 
Africa." 

they  want  us  to  get  out,  and  we       ^.^^  '""'^  ^'l""!"  ^"^  ^^^^  '" 
say,  'We  think  we  know  better    P^/^^^'^^tooned  Levin  Ballroom 

than  you.',"  she  said.  th.  w  f?    f  u  ""^.^r^""'  '^^''^^  "^ 

Professor     Gloria      Waite  ^*^^  "^"^^^School  David  Gil.  Ad- 

(AAAS)  announced  that  Boston  ^'l^^'^g  ^^e  dwindling  audience. 

University  will   be  giving  Zulu  ?u    ^^^^'^^'^.  «"  ^he  success  of 

Chief  Butelazi,   who'  is  against  '^'f^'  ^^'"5'  "'^f  ^een  20 

U.S.  sanctions  and  divestment,  ^^h  i  hi      TuJ    ^"i^^^'^V' 

an    honorary   degree    later   this  fn  lh:.h  p^"  .      "*  5"  afternoon 

month.  Waite  urged  the  audience  ^iraft       ^^  -          ^'  """""^  ^' 


Continued  from  page  1 
it." 

Moore,  addressing  American 
companies'  investment  in  South 
Africa,  questioned  America's  ar- 
rogance. "Ninety  percent  of 
South  African  blacks  tell  us  that 


Parking  Rules  Revised 


By  JOSH  ZIMMER 

According  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  about  150  students  who  park  in  T  lot 
will  be  assigned  other  places  to  park  when 
special  matinee  performances  are  presented  at 
Spingold  Theater. 

The  shows  run  from  10:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m., 
after  which  time  T  lot  parkers  can  move  back 
to  their  usual  spots.  The  temporary  spots  being 
allotted  are  G  (gym),  J  (Charies  River),  D 
(behind  East  Quad),  or  H  lot  (across  from 
Massel  Quad). 

The  office  memo  informing  students  of  the 


situation  states,  "We  realize  this  may  represent 
an  inconvenience  to  you,"  but,  "m'anv  of  the 
people  attending  will  be  first-time  visitors  to 
campus  and  most  are  elderly." 

The  Department  says  that  students  should 
tr\  to  find  a  place  in  T  lot  after  1:00  p.m.,  but 
will  not  be  ticketed  if  they  park  all  dav  in  the 
four  temporary  lots.  The  dates  that  temporar\ 
parking  will  be  in  effect  are  as  follows:  October 
29,  October  30.  November  5,  December  10. 
December  11,  1986  and  March  1 1,  March  12 
April  29,  April  30,  1987. 


J 


STAR    KOSHER  MEATS 


Your  One-Stop  Self-Service  Kosher  Food  Center 
Under  the  supervision  of  Rabbi  A.  Shonfeld 

Your  family  deserves  the  best! 

We  have  a  wide  variety  of  freshly  cut  meats  and  poultry  all  on 
display  for  your  selection  including  special  cuts  not  readily  avail- 
able from  others,  such  as  Shishkabob,  Sandwich  Steaks  and 
Pepper  Steaks.  Our  meats  have  the  best  trim  m  the  Boston  area 
and  are  soaked  and  salted  on  the  premises  under  Rabbi 
Shonfeld  s  personal  supervision  according  to  our  Heritage  and 
Tradition  to  assure  you  of  the  highest  standards  of  Kashruth. 
Fresh  meats,  fresh  poultry,  frozen  kosher  specialties,  groceries, 
and  our  famous  Home  Cooked  BBQ  Chickens,  but  most  of  all.  the 
ingredient  you  can  rely  on  to  make  your  family  s  meal  the  best  it 
can  be  —  the  concern  and  advice  of  your  favorite  Kosher 
Butcher' 

Mon-Wed.  8  a.m. -6  p.m.,  Thurs  8  am  -8p.m,.  Fri.  8  a.m. -4  p  m 
Sun.  8  a.m. -4  p.m..  Closed  Sabbath  Eve   &  all  day  Saturday 

right  next  door  to  Deli-tizer  &  Diamond  Bakery 


1138    BEACON    ST.,    NEWTON    •      964-1177 


The  Pre-Med  Club  will  be  holding  a  raffle  to 

benefit  the  American  Heart  Association.  Tickets 

will  be  on  sale  Wednesday,  Nov.  5  in  Usdan. 

GRAND  PRIZE: 

1  Week  at  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  May 

Help  Support 
The  Heart  Association 
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editorials 


Grand-Brand-Aid 

"If  we  are  not  part  of  the  solution  than  we  are  part  of  the  problem/* 
University  Chaplain  Father  Maurice  Loisell  told  members  of  the 
University  community  at  Friday  aftemoon*s  rally  against  apartheid. 

We  agree  with  Loiselle  that  inaction  is  comparable  to  complicity.  And 
it  is  in  this  context  that  we  congratulate  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their 
decision  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  university  holdings  in  companies  that 
do  business  in  South  Africa  by  their  December  meeting.  Only  1%  of  the 
University's  endowment  is  invested  in  South  African  related  stocks.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Trustees  decide  to  rid  the  University  of  these 
inconsequential  holdings. 

The  Divestment  Coalition  must  also  be  commended  for  the 
impressive  rally  which  they  coordinated  Friday  afternoon.  Granted,  the 
rally  could  have  been  more  educational,  but  the  group's  efforts  were 
valiant  and  their  commitment  to  the  war  against  the  evils  of  apartheid 
is  unflagging. 

Action,  however,  is  inappropriate  when  it  serves  no  purpose.  To 
protest  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  is  childish.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  must  condemn  the  divestment  protestors  who  interupted 
the  Justice  Lx)uis  D.  Brandeis  Dinner  by  broadcasting  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.'s  1963  March  on  Washington  speech. 

This  action  was  particularly  abhorrent  because  the  people  responsible 
chose  to  ignore  the  consensus  of  the  Divestment  Coalition  when  they 
piped  in  King's  speech.  We  are  certain  that  Dr.  King  would  have 
disapproved  of  this  fringe's  actions  preferring  the  coalition's  peaceful 
silent  vigil  in  its  stead. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  hard  work  of  the  members  of  the  Coalition 
was  tainted  by  outsiders.  We  must  inform  these  rabble  rousers  that  they 
are  only  serving  to  undermine  the  cause  which  they  are  allegedly  fighting 
for.  Many  of  the  people  attending  the  dinner  initially  appeared  to  be 
sympathetic  with  the  students'  and  faculty's  plea  for  University 
divestiture,  complimenting  the  Coalition's  restrained  and  respectful 
forms  of  protest.  These  protestors  only  served  to  tarnish  the  reputation 
of  all  the  protestors. 

The  people  responsible  for  the  disturbance  owe  the  dinner  attendees 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Leonard  Farber,  in  particular, 
an  apology  for  their  rude  and  infantile  display. 

To  the  members  of  the  Divestment  Coalition  we  tip  our  hats  and  say 
**a  job  well  done,  keep  it  up." 

Of  Meese  and  Men 

W  ell.  g.g.  Allin  isn't  coming.  Why?  The  reason  is  simple  and  without 
a  doubi  warranted.  WBRS,  after  checking  with  a  nightclub  m  New  York 
determined  thai  he  posed  a  threat  to  the  audience  and  the  station.  No 
compiainis  here.  WBRS  has  once  again  distinguished  itself  as  one  of  the 
more  responsible  and  productive  student  organizations. 

What  does  concern  us  though  was  the  reaction  which  greeted  WBRS's 
booking  of  g.g.  Allin.  who  is  notorious  for  his  "explicit"  lyncs  and  olT- 
color  music  including  the  song  "I  Want  To  Rape  You."  It's  dubious 
such  a  performer  has  man\  fans  on  this  campus,  yet  WBRS  is  open  to  a 
diverse  range  of  musicians  and  they  do  not  discnminate  on  the  basis  of 
musical  talent,  or  lack  thereof 

His  appearance  has  engendered  a  conspiracy  of  dissent  remarkable  for 
Its  virulence  and  intent.  It  is  not  the  planned  protest  that  we  object  to 
nor  the  calls  o(  displeasure  voiced  by  the  various  factions  of  the 
opposition.  It  is  the  several  attempts  made  to  ban  him  from  playing  and 
to  dictate  policy  to  the  campus  radio  station  that  appall  us.  This  is 
plainK  an  issue  of  censorship  and  not  legitimate  protest. 

Even  more  maddening  and  potentially  dangerous  were  the  acts  by 
Student  Life  to  underhandedly  prevent  the  group  from  playing.  It  is 
clearly  not  the  role  of  Student  Life  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a 
student  organization  and  to  attempt  to  stifle  free  speech. 

More  insulting  was  Director  of  Health  Services  Harris  Faigel's  memo 
to  WBRS  which  insults  the  integrity  of  the  station  and  called  for  them  to 
throw  in  the  towel  to  censorship.  He  states,  "Your  appearance  of 
Ignorance  about  the  real  meaning  of  your  behavior  before  the  forum  of 
>our  peers  betrays  an  uncaring  arrogance  unneeded  at  Brandeis  ...  I 
find  it  personally  appalling  that  WBRS  would  sponsor  this  appearance." 
Thanks.  Harris.  It  is  not  the  role  of  this  school's  Director  of  Health 
Services  to  instruct  the  school's  radio  station  in  an  official  capacity  on 
musical  policy,  nor  Student  Life's  to  issue  ultimatums  and  veiled 
threats. 

In  this  time  of  Meese-committee  mania,  free  speech  must  and  cannot 
be  tampered  with.  Legitimate  disagreement  and  protest  should  be 
encouraged,  but  to  attempt  to  ban  Allin's  music  is  indeed  censorship. 
We  do  not  endorse  Allen's  music,  but  we  will  stand  by  his  right  to  play 
it  as  much  as  we  will  defend  the  Foreign  Affairs  Club  for  inviting  South 
Afncan  diplomat  Duke  Kent  Brown. 

Congratulations  WBRS  on  not  giving  in  to  pressure  while  also  making 
an  intelligent  judgment  on  a  sensitive  issue. 
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Thanks 


To  the  Editor: 

On  behalf  of  the  Brandeis  Food 
and  Hunger  Project,  I  would  like 
to  thank  David  Strati,  Manager 
of  Brandeis  Barnes  and  Noble, 
for  his  recent  contribution  of 
books  to  our  organization. 
Brandeis  Barnes  and  Noble 
donated  three  copies  of  Food 
First  and  World  Hunger:  10 
Myths,  and  five  copies  of  Food 
First  Comics,  all  by  Frances 
Moore  Lappe,  to  the  Food  and 
Hunger  Project.  Mr.  Strati's 
donation  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Robin  Kurtz 


Apology 


To  the  Editor: 

This    letter    will    not    be    an 
emotional  outburst  of  yelling  and 


screaming.  Nor  will  I  proclaim 
my  outrage.  This  is  not  a  letter  of 
protest.  It  is  a  letter  of  apology.  I 
apologize  to  the  community  on 
behalf  of  a  fellow  member  of  the 
.  Brandeis  community  and  writer 
for  the  Justice,  Dave  McKee.  I 
do  not  know  him,  nor  am  I  on  the 
Justice  staff,  but  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Brandeis  community,  and 
feel  a  need  to  apologize  to  those 
he  has  offended. 

First  and  foremost.  Rabbi  Ax- 
elrad  deserves  an  apology.  The 
comment  made  in  last  week's 
issue  was  absurd,  ridiculous,  and 
uncalled  for.  It  certainly  was  not 
funny,  just  plain  nasty. 

Second,  to  the  sports  com- 
munities. Mr.  McKee  implicitly 
claims  to  represent  them;  he  does 


not  do  them  justice,  but  based  on 
his  writing,  gives  us  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  callous  and 
immature.  I  am  sure  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Third,  to  all  who  are  offended 
by  the  trivialization  and  degrada- 
tion of  sex.  His  sexual  slurs  and 
language  are  offensive  mostly 
because  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  sports  or  his  articles  at  all. 

I  am  not  writing  to  Dave 
because  I  do  not  think  it  will 
matter  to  him.  I  expect  him  to 
continue  to  be  insensitive.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  a  need  to  respond 
because  I  feel  that  probably  the 
majority  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity is  decent  and  would  like 
to  see  a  concerned  response. 

Jefirey  S.  Lendner  '88 


Coalition  Criticism 


To  the  Editor: 

1  attended  the  anti-apartheid  rally  in  Levin 
Ballroom  on  October  31  because  1  feel  that  the 
oppression  in  South  Africa  is  a  sad  fact  which  wc 
must  attempt  to  change  in  whatever  ways  wc  can.  I 
must  say.  however,  that  1  was  most  disappointed  by 
what  actually  occurred  at  the  rally.  The  music  was 
good  and  some  of  the  speakers  spoke  well  and  to  the 
point,  yd  there  were  some  aspects  of  the  rally  which 
were  most  out  of  place. 

What  distressed  me  was  the  fact  that  some  (if  not 
most)  of  the  speakers  used  the  platform  they  were 
gi\cn  lo  speak  out  on  a  host  of  issues  aside  from 
apartheid.  When  I  attended  the  rally.  I  had  no  idea 
ihai  I  would  hear  lectures  about  America's  role  in 
(  cniral  America  or  ha\e  certain  weirdos  allcmpi  to 
rewrite  hislor\  b\  glorilymg  North  Vietnam,  the 
same  countr\  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  repressive  places  in  the  world.  1  also  did  not 
knovN  that  1  would  have  to  listen  lo  an  attack  on 
("hicr  lUilhele/i.  To  consider  Buthele/i  a  stooge  of 
ihc  South  African  government  displays  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  Buihele/i  is  attempting  lo 
achieve  lor  his  people.  In  any  case,  a  forum  on 
apartheid  should  not  be  used  for  partisan  attacks  on 
a  man  who  has  the  backing  of  millions  of  blacks  in 
his  counirv. 

The  most  unusual  of  all  the  speakers  was  no 
doubi  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Congress.  He 
spoke  well  and  receiv  ed  a  great  amount  of  applause, 
but  1  wonder  how  much  applause  he  would  have 
goUen  if  ihe  unsuspecting  and  ill-informed 
Brandeis  community  knew  what  this  guy  was  all 
about.  The  Socialist  workers  party  which  he  was 
representing,  is  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  State 
of  Israel....  How  many  student  would  have  ap- 
plauded him  had  they  known  that?  His  party 
believes  that  the  founders  of  the  State  of  Israel  were 
a  bunch  of  terrorists  who  massacred  Arabs  and 
drove  them  out  of  Palestine.  His  party  believes  that 
Israel  is  a  racist  state.  His  party  puts  out  a  pamphlet 


entitled  "Israel's  war  against  the  Palestinians," 
which  he  mysteriously  "forgot"  to  bring,  according 
to  one  of  his  flunkies.  The  truth  is  that  this  guy  is  a 
lot  smarter  than  he  looks.  He  knew  that  bringing  an 
anti-Israel  pamphlet  to  Brandeis  is  simply  not  good 
strategy  so  he  simply  "forgot"  it  at  home.  How 
many  Brandeis  students  would  have  applauded  him 
knowing  this? 

After  his  speech  this  man  told  me,  most 
approvingly,  that  Fidel  Castro  is  the  perfect 
example  of  a  true  revolutionary.  This  is  the  same 
Fidel  (^astro  who  is  firmly  allied  with  those 
hallmarks  of  democracy  and  freedom:  Libya,  and 
Syria,  and  the  USSR.  Yes.  Libya,  the  same  country 
which  is  the  world's  leading  promoter  of  terrorism. 
Syria.  Cuba's  other  great  ally,  has  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  responsible  for  attempting  to 
blow  up  four  hundred  innocent  civilians  some- 
where over  the  ocean.  And  Russia.  Cuba's  greatest 
ally,  is  the  same  Russia  that  supplies  money  and 
guns  to  terrorists  all  over  the  world.  This  is  the  same 
Russia  that  is  also  keeping  two  million  Soviet  .lews 
imprisoned,  or  have  we  forgotten  so  soon?  How 
many  lirandeis  students  would  have  applauded  this 
man  had  they  know  this'? 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  speakers  insisted  on 
condemning  America  by  saying  such  things  as 
"U.S.  out  of  Central  America."  and  they  didn't  feel 
the  need  lo  say  "Russia  out  of  Afganistan,"  showed 
me  that  the  speakers  picked  were  poor  choices.  1 
simply  do  not  feel  that  a  human  rights  issue  such  as 
apartheid  should  be  taken  advantage  of  and  used  to 
advance  partisan  politics,  as  if  there  was  some 
comparison  between  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  South  Africa. 

Therefore,  while  my  sympathy  for  the  blacks  of 
South  Africa  has  not  been  diminished  in  any  way.  1 
for  one,  will  never  again  take  part  in  any  South 
African  related  activities  sponsored  by  the  same 
group  that  put  on  the  fiasco  in  Levin. 

Marc  Shapiro  '39 


^ 
^ 
^ 
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AIDS 

An   Educational  Forum 

with 

Jeff  Epperly,  Health  Educator 

AIDS  Action  Committee,  Boston 

what  is  it? 
what  causes  it? 
how  can  the  risks  be  reduced? 
what  does  it  mean  to  the  victim, 
friends  and  family?   . 
how  does  it  affect  Brandeis? 

Monday,  November  10th 
7:00  -  9:00  p.m. 

Pearlman  Lounge 

Sponsored  by  University  Health 
Services  and  Triskelion 


Ami- Violence  ■\iti\isi 

(  i-nicr  lor  leaching  non-v  loloncc  and 
W( 7  1 1  lull  linK"  Mali  Lodging  and 
$.^2>  mo  Research  on  agression, 
pubhshing.  and  lobb\  mg  against 
Molence  in  TV.  film.  war.  to\s.  sporis 
erolica  eic.  Non-\iolenl  Hlms  Next  lo 
r  Illinois.  Siudeni  loans  deferable 

:r:^s<f4-i>):o.p.a  tfo\  137. 

(  hampnign.  //  tilH20 


Travel  Field  Opportunity 

Gain  valuable  marketing  ex- 
perience while  earning 
money.  Campus  representa- 
tive needed  immediately  for 
spring  break  trip  to  Florida. 
Call  Campus  Marketing  at 
1-800-282-6221. 


FAST  TYPING 

SERVICE 

Papers,  resumes,  letters, 

applications,  tape 

transcription. 

10  minutes  from  campus 

891-4815 


ASSISTANT  MANAGERS/ 

SALESPEOPLE 

General  Help 

$125/ week  plus  15-20  hrs. 

week  8  positions  available 

immediately  No  experience; 

flexible  hours  Ideal  for 
students       (617)396-8208 


JaoMM 


IT'S  HERE! 

November  7 

is  really  Joel's 

Birthday.  Happy 


• 
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WBRS,  Censorship  &  Free  Expression 


The  following  is  a  memorandum 
written  by  General  Manager  of 
WBRS  Jeffrey  Fenster  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  WBRS  staff. 

As  many  of  you  know,  mu- 
sician g.g.  Allin  was  scheduled  to 
play  the  JOINT  on  November 
sixth.  Allin  is  an  especially  ex- 
plicit lyricist,  and  many  people 
find  his  material  to  be  objec- 
tionable. Allin  was  oiiginally 
booked  to  play  last  year,  but  after 
protest  from  various  campus 
groups,  was  disinvited  hy  last 
year's  Executive  Board.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  new  E- Board  re- 
turned the  matter  to  the  place  of 
its  original  juiisdiction,  the  pro- 
gramming department.  Allin  was 
later  booked  for  the  November 
show. 

When  we  made  public  that  g.g. 
Allin  was  being  allowed  to  play, 
the  groups  which  objected  last 
year,  joined  by  several  new  ones, 
again  expressed  their  displeasure. 
We  received  strong  protests  from 
the  Brandeis  Cahplaincy,  Uni- 
versity Health  Sercies,  the  Ofllce 
of  Student  Life,  the  Rape  Aware- 
ness Group,  and  the  Women's 
Coalition.  These  interests  feel 
that  by  allowing  Allin  to  play  the 
JOINT,  we  are  condoning  the 
views  "expressed"  in  his  music, 
especially  those  in  a  song  enti- 
tled, "I  Wanna  Rape  You."  We 
explained  that  we  were  not  con- 
doning anything:  the  JOINT  is  a 
forum  for  anistic  expression,  and 
we  have  never  refused  any  or- 
iginal artist.  By  letting  him  play, 
we  are  advocating  rape  no  more 
than  is  CBS  by  airing  a  police 
drama  in  which  someone  gets 
raped.  We  were  accused  of  being 
insensitive  to  women's  issues:  we 


noted  our  long-standing  offer  of  a 
weekly  public  service  show  on 
women*s  issues  as  evidence  of 
our  support  of  the  goals  of  the 
women's  groups  on  campus. 

As  you  know,  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  practicing  censorship, 
and  would  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable telling  Allin  not  to  play 
anything.  In  fairness  to  the 
protestors,  and  to  ensure  that  we 
would  be  following  FCC  guide- 
lines, we  offered  the  protestors  a 
half  an  hour  to  explain  their 
objections  on  the  air.  Program 
Director  Steven  Glickman  and  I 
discussed  the  issue  in  a  meeting 
with  the  Office  of  Student  Life, 
during  which  Steve  decided  that 
he  would  tell  Allin  not  to  play  "I 
Wanna  Rape  You,"  on  the 
grounds  that  he  did  not  want  the 
station  to  cause  pain  to  a  rape 
victim.  In  support  of  Steve's 
decision,  I  then  decided  that  I 
would  tell  Allin  that  I  would  ask 
him  to  leave  if  he  tried  to  play  the 
song.  Allin  himself  did  not 
protest  this  decision,  and 
promised  to  abide  by  it.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  compromise  on 
WBRS'  part.  We  had  done  every- 
thing according  to  FCC  regula- 
tions and  all  "radio  ethics,"  in 
order  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 
When  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
protestors,  we  went  the  extra  mile 
and  compromised  our  principles. 

This  was  not  enough  for  the 
protestors.  They  objected  to  Al- 
lin's presence  here,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  other  songs  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
rape.  Student  Life  informed  me 
that  Steve  and  myself  risked 
being  brought  up  on  charges  of 
sexual  harrassment,  according  to 
sec.    16.3    of  the    University's 


Rights  and  Responsibilities 
Code.  They  made  it  clear  that 
they  would  not  themselves  lodge 
a  complaint,  but  if  anyone  of  the 
other  protestors  did,  we  would 
have  to  defend  ourselves.  If  we 
were  found  guilty,  we  would  be 
expelled,  or  otherwise  have  our 
records  blemished. 

Obviously,  this  places  both 
Steve  and  myself  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  We  feel  that  if 
certain  campus  interests  want  to 
censor  a  speaker,  they  should  try 
to  persuade  those  who  bring  the 
speaker  to  do  so.  If  they  fail,  they 
should  p>ersuade  the  administra- 
tion to  bar  the  speaker  from 
Brandeis'  private  property.  If 
they  try  this  and  fail,  they  should 
not  threaten  students  with  ex- 
pulsion if  the  students  don't  do 
the  protestors'  bidding.  1  offered 
the  protestors  to  disinvite  Allin 
myself  if  a  significant  portion 
(25%)  of  the  student  body  told  us 
in  a  referendum  that  they  did  not 
want  Allin  here.  That  suggestion 
was  ignored. 

It  would  seem  that  g.g.  Allin 
would  not  be  worth  all  this 
trouble.  I  know  that  this  issue  has 
taken  a  lot  of  my  time  and 
energy,  as  it  has  a  lot  of  other 
WBRS  people.  However,  we 
don't  feel  that  this  is  an  issue 
merely  of  whether  g.g.  Allin  plays 
the  JOINT:  this  is  an  issue  of  free 
speech.  Freedom  of  expression  is 
valued  very  highly  here  at 
WBRS,  just  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  throughout  the  University.  I 
don't  believe  that  g.g.  Allin 
should  be  banned  any  more  than 
should  Bob  Doman  or  Duke 
Kent  Brown,  though  I  despise 
them  both.  If  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity is  truly  an  educational  forum 


where  thought  and  discussion  is 
encouraged,  then  censorship  has 
no  place  here  in  any  form.  We 
have  the  First  Amendment  to 
protect  freedom  of  expression, 
and  we  have  the  FCC  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  Obviously, 
some  people  at  Brandeis  feel  that 
Brandeis  is  an  island,  to  be 
isolated  from  disagreeable 
opinions.  The  position  of  the 
protestors  is  that  they  believe  in 
freedom  of  speech,  until  it  an- 
noys them.  The  price  of  being  an 
American  is  suffering  other 
people's  opinions.  I  personally 
find  it  offensive  that  students  and 
educators  at  this  University 
would  seek  to  quell  an  idea  rather 
.than  combat  it.  1  also  find  it 
disturbing  that  many  protestors, 
particularly  the  Chaplaincy,  and 
Dr.  Faigel,  rebuked  us  without 
attenrpting  to  talk  to  us  about  our 
rationale  for  having  Allin  play. 

Despite  our  feeling  that  Allin's 
music  is  protected  by  the  right  of 
free  speech,  he  will  not  play  at  the 
JOINT  on  November  sixth.  This 
is  purely  and  emphatically  a 
security  matter,  not  a  free  speech 
issue.  A  review  of  Allin's  show  at 
the  Cat  Club  in  New  York, 
printed  in  the  Village  Voice,  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  In 
talking  to  the  manager  of  the 
Club,  1  found  the  review  to  be 
exaggerated,  but  confirmed  that 
Allin  had  thrown  bottles  at  spec- 
tators and  abused  the  club 
premises.  I  informed  Marc 
Leibowitz,  director  of  the 
JOINT,  and  he  cancelled  Allin's 
appearance.  The  JOINT  is  a  free 
public  forum  for  artistic  ex- 
pression, and  within  that  context, 
anything  goes.  However,  the  line 
of  artistic    freedom    obviously 


stops  at  violence.  Marc  and  I 
agree  that  having  Allin  here  is  a 
risk  to  spectators  of  the  JOINT, 
and  to  the  Winer  Wing.  We 
cannot  afford  to  take  that  risk, 
and  as  a  result,  g.g.  Allin  will  not 
play  here. 

Please  understand  that  we  are 
by  no  means  caving  in  to  pressure 
to  censor  g.g.  Allin.  The  decision 
was  made  because  we  felt  that 
there  was  reasonable  cause  to 
suspect  a  threat  to  public  safety, 
given  the  facts  behind  Allin's 
appearance  at  the  Cat  Club.  Allin 
will  be  invited  for  an  interview  in 
order  that  he  may  explain  his 
"art."  We  will,  of  course,  offer 
those  who  oppose  Allin  the 
change  to  reply  in  keeping  with 
FCC  doctrine.  Again,  it  is  the 
position  of  WBRS  that  we  did 
everything  above  board,  legally 
and  ethically.  We  understand  the 
sensitive  nature  of  this  issue,  but 
we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
free  speech  is  also  a  very  sensitive 
matter.  It  is  too  easy  to  tell 
someone  you  dislike  that  they 
cannot  speak,  if  you  have  that 
power.  It  is  harder  to  let  him 
speak,  but  in  the  end,  it  is  the 
safest  thing  to  do  .  1  believe  this 
with  all  my  heart,  as  1  have  seen 
the  evils  of  censorship  of  ideas. 
This,  perhaps  above  all,  is  what 
Brandeis  has  taught  me.  I  strong- 
ly doubt  that  Justice  Brandeis 
himself  would  have  condoned 
censorship  based  on  the 
protestors'  rationale.  1  encourage 
all  of  you  to  talk  with  me,  and  the 
rest  of  your  E-Board,  about  this 
matter. 

Yours    in     radio. 

JclT   Fcnslcr 
(jcneral  Manager 
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Rallyers  Abused  Rally 


By  MATTHEW  A.  LEVY 

In  last  week's  Justice  I  read  a  whole  collecton  of 
articles  and  letters  about  last  Friday's  planned  boycott 
of  classes  to  show  support  for  students  in  South  Africa. 
Every  other  article,  and  almost  everything  in  the 
Forum  section,  told  me  about  the  evils  of  apartheid 
and  how  I  must  boycott  my  classes  in  order  to  show 
support  for  and  educate  myself  about  the  blacks  of 
South  Africa.  I  must  question  a  boycott  of  classes  as  an 
effective  means  of  protest,  or  as  a  method  to  achieve 
anything  for  that  matter. 

The  Divestment  Coalition,  and  the  others  who 
organized  the  boycott  and  rally,  fail  to  realize  that  they 
cannot  impress  their  values  upon  us  with  such 
.activities.  They  may  still  be  bitter  about  all  of  the 
support  they  lost  after  the  TV  cameras  left  last  year, 
and  therefore  feel  it  necessary  to  bring  the  cameras 
back,  but  in  any  case,  they  are  accomplishing  nothing 


with  these  demonstrations.  They  assault  us  with  one 
mindless,  meaningless  protest  after  another.  They 
erected  the  shantytown  last  year,  and  it  changed 
nothing  in  South  Africa.  They  got  themselves  arrested, 
and  still  nothing  changed.  One  quick  surge  of  emotion 
after  another  is  not  a  useful  tool  with  which  to  affect 
social  change.  People  change  gradually,  not  instantly, 
and  even  a  never-ending  supply  of  rallies  and 
demonstrations  won't  make  the  world  turn  any  faster. 
The  members  of  the  Divestment  Cq||ition  seem  to 
think  that  they  can  change  the  worid  wiTh  rhetoric,  but 
this  is  simply  not  so.  They  have  gotten  so  caught  up  in 
their  "movement"  that  they  can't  see  how  little  they've 
really  done.  Surely  they  could  actually  accomplish 
something  if  they  stopped  demonstrating,  and  went 
ahead  On  their  own  and  helped  the  South  Africans  in 
some  tangible  way. 


I've  heard  many  times  that  the  blacks  in  South 
Africa  need  dictionanes,  pencils,  paper,  books,  and 
many,  many  more  things.  There  must  be  all  sorts  of 
other  activities  as  well  which  could  directly  benefit  the 
oppressed  in  South  Africa.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Divestment  Coalition  to  put  their  money  where  their 
mouths  are.  1  encourage  them  to  lead  us  by  example, 
and  not  by  rhetoric.  So  far  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  parade  in  front  of  cameras,  make  self- 
righteous  speeches,  and  criticize  everyone  ^^  for  not 
taking  "action",  but  their  commitment  collies  when 
there  is  real  work  to  be  done.  Organizing  boycotts  is  all 
very  well,  but  what  has  the  Divestment  Coalition 
really  done  for  South  Africa  that  they  can  be  proud  of? 
That  is  a  question  that  they  should  ask  themselves 
before  they  ask  us  to  participate  in  another  of  their 
"educational"  activities. 


lot^ 
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CHICAGO 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
Students  of  All  Majors  and  Fields  Are  Invitet 

to  hear  about  our  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  combined-degree  programs.  >X' 
will  hold  several  group  information  sessions  on  your  campus  to  answi 
questions  about  the  curriculum,  admission,  financial  aid,  and  career 
opportunities  in  management. 

^.  •  Thursday,  November  6,  1986 

Contact  Hiatt  Career  Development  Center  for  sign-ups 

Special  study  options  include  the  International  Business  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, and  joint-degree  programs  as  follows:  M.B.A./A.M.  in  Far  East- 
ern studies,  Latin  American  studies,  Middle  Eastern  studies,  library 
science,  and  social  service  administration;  M.B.A./J.D.  with  the  Law 
School;  and  M.B.A./M.D.  with  the  Pritzker  School  of  Medicine. 


A  CAPITALIST  SOLUTION 

TO  APARTHEID 

by  objectivist  writer,  Peter  Schwartz 

Explains  why  unconditional  divestment  is  not 
the  solution  to  apartheid,  and  why  liberals 
oppose  racisnn,  but  not  totalitarianism. 


Free  reprints  while  quantities  last 


NDEIS  OB{BaiVtST  CLUB. 


s. 


contact  box  1285 
or  the  Objectivist 
senate  mailbox 


YOU  CAN 

MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

GET  INVOLVED 

The  Combined  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  United  Jewish 
Appeal  is  looking  for  students  to  work  for  the  1986/87 
student  campaign. 

POSITIONS  AVAILABLE: 

—  Quad  Coordinator 

—  Solicitor 

—  Publicity 

—  Events  Coordinator 

COMBINED  JEWISH  PHILANTHROPIES 

IS 

—  Educational  Opportunities     —  Aid  to  the  Elderly 

—  Social  Connmunity  Services    —  Health  Care  and  Hospitals 

IF  YOU'RE  INTERESTED,  PLEASE  CONTACT: 

The  Hillel  Office:  x3580 

Hillel  Horry  894-831 2 

Greg  Schneider:  x6706 

Billy  Miller:  x5602 


To  the 
GMATgum, 


(Excerpts  from  actual  letters^* 

Stanley  H.  Kaplan  has  received 

from  satisfied  OMAT-prep  takers.) 

^ .  I  successfully  scoied  58Q 
dose  to  my  goal  of  600,  which 
qualiOed  me  for  admission  to 
my  choice  schools  ..  I  am  ever 
gtateflil  . .  ■ 

-Student  hom  Pittsburgh,  m 
Thanks  to  your  help. .  .1 
improved  my  score  on  the  Xine 
exam  by  150% . . .  and  am  confr 
dent  that  I  will  now  be  accepted 
for  the  £all  term' 
—Student  from  Richmorxi,  \^ 
Only  Kaplan  offers  free 
refresher  math  lessons  and 
business  school  admissions 
information  So  if  you  want  the 
best  and  most  experierxxd  in 
lest  piep— call  Kaplan  today* 

•»  YOUOIIW  KDWADMOef  KIIWSllKf  IHJSf 
COMl  VISIIUS 


IKAPLAN 

SttNUY  N.  KAPIAN  IMKAIIONAl  ONTB  UD. 


Get  the  Kaplan  edge  on  the  Jan.  24 
GMAT 

Call  today,  tonight,  this  wookond. 


Newton 

Boston 

Cambridge 


244-2202 

266-TEST 

661-6955 


SO  MUCH 


LBOK! 


Mall  Boxes  Etc.  USA 

738  Main  Street 

Waltham,MA02154 

893-7411 
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FOR- 


FUTURE  MBAs 


THE  SEARCH  ENDS  HERE 


With  over  75  schools. 

In  one  place. 

In  one  day. 


Meet 


representatives  from  many  of  the  country's 
leading  graduate  management  schools. 
Discuss  admissions,  curriculum,  financial  aid, 
career  development  and  placement. 

Receive  the  free  booklet.  The  MBA  and  You, 
admissions  materials  and  catalogs. 
Daily  registration  is  S5  payable  at  the  door. 


ISiibMB.'-V  FORUMS    •    BOS  I  ON 


Boston  Park  Plaza  •  64  Arlington  Street 
Friday.  Nov  7/2:00-8:00     Saturday.  Nov  8/10:00-4  00 


SpoBMurvd  by  the 
Gradaate  Maaagemeal 
AdmiesioB  Couacil 


THt  MBA  AND  YOU  1  MSACARLLRS 


Fnday  3:00;  4:30;  6:00 
Saturday  11:00;  12:30;  2:00 


DOCTORAL  PROGRAMS 


Friday  4:30 
Saturday  12:30 


For  information  call  800-843-8557 
(in  New  Jersey  609-734-1539). 


Typing  Term  Papers,  etc. 

Reasonable  rates. 

Call  Andrea  890-6145 

after  2  p.m. 


A.S.A.P. 

I  have  two  rooms  "Bedroom 
&  Office"  for  252.00  a  month. 
Privacy.  Free  parking,  full 
access  kitchen,  bathroom.  5 
min.  walk  to  campus. 
Available  Nov.  1 .  Call  Ann 
891-7732  for  more  info. 


MEAL  PLAN  CHANGES 

t 

SECOND  SEMESTER 


WHERE?  FOOD  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 

MEAL  BOOK  OFFICE 
KUTZ  HALL  (Lobby) 

WHEN?    November  3rd  through  November  14th,  1986 

9:00  -  11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  -  3:00  p.m. 
MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY  ONLY 

CHANGE  November  3rd  THROUGH  November  14th,  1986 

(excluding  Wednesdays)  —  NO  FEE 
ANY  CHANGE  AFTER  NOVEMBER  14TH,  1986  —  $10.00 


1 


SCSJ 


Thursday,  November  16 

Panel  Discussion  off  fformer 

Reffuseniks  on  Western  Response  to 

The  Crisis  of  Soviet  Jewry 

Panel: 

Leonid  Feldman 
Henry  Crasgow 
Valeri  Sodyack 


Moderator:  Sylvia  Fuks-Freid 

come  hear  what  those  who 

experienced  it  think 

8:00  p.m.  in  Nathan-Seifer  Auditorium 

in  Ford  Hall 


sponsored  By: 

Jewish  Progressive  Club 

Democratic  Club 

Republican  Club 

Student  Senate 

Soviet  Studies  Department 


By  DESMOND  DOUGLAS 

Putting  your  money  on  the  Red 
Sox  or  the  Patriots  in  the  dutch  is 
like  going  out  on  a  date  with  your 
typical  Brandeis  woman:  you  are 
bound  to  come  back  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Boston  Red  Sox,  in  losing 
the  World  Scries  to  the  New  York 
Mets,  proved  once  again  what 
most  astute  sport  fans  already 
know:  that  Boston  sports  teams 
(with  the  exception  of  the  regal 
Celtics  whose  fall  is  imminent)  are 
shrouded  by  a  cloud  of  in- 
competence and  ineptitude  un- 
paralleled in  sports  history.  Sure, 
there  have  been  other  teams 
which  have  achieved  far  less 
success  than  the  Sox  and  Patriots, 
but  no  other  city  has  embraced 
two  such  stylish  losers  as  Boston. 

What  sets  the  Boston  teams 
apart  from  other  losers  is  that 
even  though  Boston  fans  know 
that  their  teams  are  destined  to 
fail,  they  blindly  support  their 
teams  and  even  seem  to  believe 
that  "this  year  will  be  different." 
The  Bosox  and  Patriots  always 
seem  to  inspire  hope  and  con- 
fidence from  their  fans.  These 
"great  pretenders"  take  advantage 
of  the  Boston  fans'  ignorance  of 
sports  history,  and  year  after  year 
fans  leap  on  the  bandwagon  and 
proclaim  the  greatness  of  their 
teams. 

The  bulk  of  the  blame  lies  not 
only  with  the  teams  but  with  the 
fans  themselves.  Who  can  forget 
last  year's  super-bowl,  where  the 
Boston  fans  and  the  Boston  media 
collaborated  to  create  the  illusion 
that  the  Patriots  actually  had  a 
fighting  chance  against  the  mighty 
Chicago  Bears.  The  Pats  were  so 
heralded  that  they  themselves 
actually  believed  they  had  a 
chance  to  win.  What  happened 
when  game  time  arrived?  What 
Boston  fans  and  media  billed  as 
Godzilla  vs.  King  Kong  turned 
into  David  vs.  Goliath  on  a  day 
that  David  forgot  his  slingshot. 
The  Pats  got  mauled,  Boston  was 
shocked  and  everyone  wondered 
what  happened.  No  one  seemed  to 
look  at  how  the  Patriots  won  their 
play-off  games,  all  close  ones 
except  their  championship  game 
against  the  declining  Dolphins. 

You  Boston  fans  did  not  want 
to  see  the  truth,  you  refused  to 
believe  the  obvious.  Boston  sports 
teams  have  a  very  serious  flaw  in 
character,  and  will  continue  to 
suffer  because  of  it.  Take  the  Red 
Sox  for  example,  please!!!!  The 
Red  Sox,  in  this  World  Series, 
seemingly  had  everything  going 
for  them.  They  beat  the  Mets  in 
the  first  two  games  in  New  York 
and  led  the  series  3-2  with  their 
best  two  pitchers  up  to  close  it. 
With  Roger  Clemens  on  the 
mound  throwing  95  mph  peas,  it 
looked  like  Boston  would  finally 
achieve  some  glory  in  Boston 
sports  history,  but  in  a  weird  twist 
of  events  that  could  only  happen 
to  the  Sox,  the  New  York  Mets 
won  game  six  and  went  on  to  win 
game  seven  as  the  Sox  again 
managed  to  snatch  defeat  from 
the  jaws  of  victory.  Boston  chokes 
again!!!! 

Why  don't  Boston  fans  ever 
learn  and  follow  real  teams  like 
the  Giants,  Jets,  Mets,  and 
Yankees?  Part  of  the  problem  is 
that  because  of  the  atmosphere  of 
mediocrity  that's  permeating 
throughout  the  city,  the  denizens 
of  Boston  desperately  seek  to 
identify  with  their  teams,  hoping 
that  through  the  team's  triumphs, 
they  can  vicariously  upgrade  the 
quality  of  their  own  nneager  ex- 
istence. There's  an  easier  way  to 
do  this,  Bostonians  -  move  to 
New  York!!! 


Nicole  Fogarty  Goes  For  Gold 


By  C A.  BRACE 

Speed,  strength,  and  de- 
termination .  .  .  this  is  what 
makes  Nicole  Fogarty  one  of  the 
top  cross  country  runners  in 
Division  III.  Her  interest  in 
running  began  when  she  was  a 
junior  high  student  in  her  home- 
town of  Heath,  Ma.  Listening  to 
the  announcements  one  morn- 
ing, she  heard  that  there  would  be 
a  cross  country  meeting  that 
afternoon  and  she  thought  that 
''running  might  be  interesting." 
Thus  began  the  career  of  a  long 
distance  runner.  But  it  was  not 
until  she  was  a  sophomore  in 
high  school  that  she  began  to  run 
seriously.  She  trained  every  day 
throughout  the  year  with  her  best 
friend. 

Nicole  termed  her  high  school 
running  career  as  "not  very  con- 
sistent." Her  accomplishments, 
however,  were  not  poor.  In  her 
senior  year,  she  placed  fourth  in 
the  state*s  mile  race  and  fourth  in 
the  X-C  Eastern  States  at  Van 
Cortland  Park,  New  York.  Her 
achievements  caught  the  eye  of 
the  SMU  cross-country  coach 
who  successfully  recruited  her. 
She  spent  three  semesters  at 
SMU,  but  she  wasn't  very  happy. 
She  had  a  bad  freshman  year 


"because  of  the  typical  freshman 
10  lbs.  I  was  also  burnt  out  in 
running  because  I  had  never 
taken  any  time  off  for  the  past 
three  years."  She  was  not  satis- 
fied with  SMU*s  academic  pro- 
gram either.  '*I  didn't  have  the 
same  goals  as  people  there  had.  I 
wasn't  getting  a  lot  out  of  SMU." 

After  her  freshman  year,  she 
decided  to  take  some  needed 
time  off.  "I  ran  the  day  after 
Outdoor  Nationals  and  then  took 
a  month  off.  I  started  coming 
back  slowly  and  ran  about  55-60 
miles  a  week.  It  was  exactly  what 
I  needed  —  I  felt  really  refreshed 
and  racing  was  fun  again!  I  even 
looked  forward  to  racing."  This 
new  attitude  took  her  to  a  23rd 
place  finish  at  the  X-C  Nationals 
and  All-American  status  last 
year. 

But  all  this  time,  Nicole's 
thoughts  had  been  on  trans- 
ferring. She  stopped  attending 
SMU  after  the  fall  semester  and 
decided  to  apply  to  Brandeis.  "I 
know  Coach  Levine's  reputation 
and  I  knew  he  had  big  goals.  I 
also  knew  a  lot  of  people  at 
Brandeis  and  always  had  a  lot  of 
fun  here  when  I  visited.  I  wanted 
a  good  academic  school." 


Nicole  is  now  a  sophomore  at 
Brandeis  studying  psychology 
and  history.  She  is  not  sure  of 
what  she  wants  to  do  after 
graduating,  but  envisions  gradu- 
ate school  in  the  future.  As  far  as 


the  All-New  England's,  she  was 
the  first  Division  III  runner  to 
finish,  a  foreshadowing  perhaps 
of  the  things  to  come  at  the 
NCAA's.  She  has  won  her  first 
cross-country   race   which    was 


Nicole  Fogarty  is  a 
favorite  to  win 
an  NCAA  Title 


running  goes,  she  is  doing 
marvelously  well.  She  has  had 
PR's  (personal  records)  all 
season.  She  placed  4th  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Championships 
and  9th  at  All-New  Englands.  At 


held  at  Wheaton  College.  "It's  a 
great  feeling  to  win,"  she  said.  If 
her  past  few  races  are  indicative 
of  her  results  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  she  should  be  feeling  just 
fine. 


Playoffs  Set  In  Intramnrals 


INTRAMURAL  STANDINGS 
A-LEAGUE 


ZBT(5-1) 
0ZMEN(5-1) 
REVOLUTION  (4-2-1) 


STREET-FIGHTERS  (3-4) 
SAMMIES  (0-4) 
ETERNAL  TAOS  (0-5) 


B-LEAGUE 


A  DIVISION 

RAIDERS  (4-0-1) 

UM'S  (3-0-1) 

ANYTHING  TO  PLEASE 

(2-2) 

CHERRY  PICKERS  (1-3) 

BRUMSKEY(1-2) 

DIPPIN  THE  NOODLE  (1-4) 


B  DIVISION 

AEPI  (5-0-1) 
SHAPRIOSCHEMGA 

(3-1-1) 

BLACK  ROSES  (4-1-1) 
TIGHT  ENDS  (2-4) 
ONE  WAY  (2-2-1) 
SWIG  PIGS  (0-5) 


By  IRA  BOGNER 

It  looks  like  ZBT  is  the  team  to  beat  in  A  League  intramural 
football.  ZBT,  with  a  nucleus  of  players  from  last  year's  69ers  club, 
came  in  as  the  pre-season  favorites  and  it  looks  as  though  they  are 
playing  up  the  their  potential  after  a  rough  start.  In  their  last  two 
games  the  Zeebs  destroyed  the  Revolution  16-0  and  24-14.  In  the 
24-14  game,  quarterback  Chris  Meyer  connected  with  Dave 
Hollander  for  an  early  score  and  ZBT  went  on  to  dominate  the  rest  of 
the  game.  With  this  win,  ZBT  clinched  the  A  league's  title  and  the 
playoff  picture  is  now  set.  ZBT  will  take  on  the  4th  place  Street 
Fighters  and  the  2nd  place  Ozmen  will  square  off  against  the  third 
place  Revolution. 

In  B  league  AEPi  clinched  a  first  place  finish  in  its  division  with  a 
20-14  win  over  the  Tight  Ends.  After  playing  One  Way  to  a  12-12  tie, 
AEPi  and  their  outstanding  quarterback  Todd  Lewis  came  alive  to 
win  an  exciting  game.  Lewis  threw  for  three  touchdown  passes 
connecting  with  Dave  Blatteis  for  two,  and  hitting  Dave  Weiss  for  one 
score.  On  the  season,  Lewis  has  thrown  for  1 1  touchdowns  and  has 
seven  on  the  ground.  AEPi  won  its  last  game  of  the  season  by  forfeit 
and  heads  into  the  playoffs  undefeated.  In  the  other  division,  the 
Raiders  OTLB  defeated  Dippin  the  Noodle  28-8  improving  their 
record  to  4-0-1  while  clinching  a  playoff  berth.  The  Raiders  and  the 
IMs  will  take  their  battle  for  first  place  in  this  division  into  this  week's 
action. 


SUBSCRIBE 
TOD  A  Y! 

There  is  no  justice  in  the 
world  .  .  when  you  don't 
have  a  subscription. 

Payments:  for  only  $20 
you  can  keep  in  touch 
with  Brandeis.  No 
propoganda,  no  public 
relations.  Only  the  real 
Brandeis. 

Remit  payment  with 
order.  Send  $20  to: 
The  Justice 
Usdan  07 

Brandeis  University 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


The  Justice 
Weekender 

This  and  every 
Thursday 

Featuring:  The 
Brandeis/Boston 
Calendar,  Movie  Album 
and  Stage  Reviews,  and 
more! 

Just  when  you  thought  it 
was  safe  to  go  back  into 
Usdan .  .  . 


^> 


W-Soccer  Closes  Year 


By  C.A.  BRACE 

The  women's  soccer  season 
ended  on  a  sad  note  as  they  lost 
their  last  two  games  to  Stonehill 
College  and  Plymouth  State  Col- 
lege. The  women  played  Stone- 
hill  on  Thursday  —  it  was  not  a 
good  game;  'Deis  lost  2-0.  The 
Judges  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
scoring  —  there  were  plenty  of 
shots  on  the  goal,  but  nothing 
went  in  except  for  one  which  was 
called  back  because  of  a  hands- 
on.  It  was  a  frustrating  game  for 
the  Judges,  but  there  was  one 
shining  performer,  Therese 
Ducharme,  who  played  an  ex- 
cellent game. 

On  Saturday,  the  Judges  faced 
Plymouth  Slate,  a  very  large 
team  of  25  players.  'Deis  played  a 
very  good  first  half,  but  for  the 
second  half,  fatigue  took  its  toll. 
The  game  was  tied  1-1  for  most  of 
the  play,  but  right  at  the  end, 
Plymouth  got  two  goals  and  won 


the  game  3-1.  Plymouth  State, 
ranked  11th  in  the  country,  had  to 
earn  its  win  due  to  the  excellent 
playing  abilities  of  Pam  Vaughn. 
She  scored  'Deis'  only  goal  and 
played  a  very  tough  game.  Up- 
fortunately,  Camille  Ducharme 
was  hurt  during  the  course  of  play 
and  Silke  Georgi  played  a  painful 
game  before  leaving  the  field  on 
crutches. 

The  season  on  the  whole  was 
termed  "a  disappointment"  by 
rookie  Chris  Corsac.  A  lot  more 
was  expected  from  the  team  this 
year,  but  the  skill  and  the  ex- 
cellent playing  abilities  often  fail- 
ed to  come  through  because  of  a 
lack  of  confidence.  The  women 
this  year  definitely  had  a  lot  of 
talent  and  a  lot  of  guts.  Soccer  is  a 
tough  game  to  play  and  the  Lady 
Judges  were  a  tough  team.  Good 
luck  to  you  Ladies  in  the  years 
ahead.  You  are  a  fine  group  of 
athletes. 


U  omen's  Soccer  pLivcd  through  this  past  war 

W-XC  Has  Big  MO 


By  TV  HANEVVICH 

Nicole  Fogarty  '89  and  Amy 
Jensscn  '88  have  proven  that 
they  are  among  the  best  runners 
in  New  England.  This  past  Satur- 
day, they  ran  the  New  England 
Championships  at  Franklin  Park 
in  Boston.  There  were  33  teams 
competing  from  Division  I,  II, 
and  III  schools. 

Fogarty  finished  9th  with  a 
time  of  17:23  and  Jenssen  was 
20th  with  a  time  of  17:53.  Both 
runners  earned  all  New  England 
honors  by  placing  in  the  top  25. 
Coach  Norm  Levine  was  pleased 
but  not  surprised  by  the  per- 
formances of  Jenssen  and  Fogar- 
ty. Earlier  in  the  week,  Levine 
had  predicted  that  Jenssen  would 
be  in  the  top  twenty  and  Fogarty 
would  be  in  the  top  10.  Levine 
believes  in  these  two  because 
they  have  performed  well  in 
ever\  meet  this  season.  Levine 
also  believes  that  they  will  be  All- 
Amencans  when  they  run  in  the 
Nationals  at  Fredonia,  New 
York. 

Coach  Levine  was  especially 
pleased  with  Fogarty's  and 
Jenssen's  efforts.  Irvine  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  Both  Jenssen 
and  Fogarty  have  improved  dra- 


matically from  last  year's  place- 
ment. At  this  meet  last  year, 
Jenssen  was  41st  while  Fogarty 
was  39th.  Levine  also  noted  that 
Nicole  was  the  first  Division  III 
runner  to  finish  the  race  and 
Amy  was  the  4th.  In  this  race, 
Fogarty  beat  last  year's  NCAA 
Division  III  national  cross-coun- 
try champion  Doscac  Denhartog 
from  Middlebury  by  less  than  a 
second.  This  has  people  thinking 
that  maybe  she  should  be. this 
year's  national  champion. 

Also  competing  for  Brandeis 
was  Esther  Tylman  '87  who 
finished  123rd  with  a  time  of 
19:54.  Levine  was  pleased  with 
Tylman's  time  and  her  per- 
formances over  the  season. 
Levine  foresees  something  good 
for  Esther  in  her  last  cross- 
country race  which  will  be  the 
New  England  Division  III  cham- 
pionships. Finishing  out  the 
placements  for  Brandeis  were 
Wendy  Warren  '88  placing  207th 
with  a  time  of  23:47  and  Paula 
Cammett  '87  with  a  time  of 
28:32.  Brandeis'  next  meet  is  the 
New  England  Division  III  Cham- 
pionships at  SMU  on  November 
15th. 


The  Men 's  Soccer  finished  up  12-6-2. 


M-Soccer  Dumps  Colby  4-1 


By  STAFF 

The  Brandeis  Men's  soccer 
learn  ended  their  season  in  win- 
ning fashion  by  posting  a  con- 
vincing 4-1  victory  over  Colby 
Unversity.  The  win  gave  the 
judges  a  12-6-2  mark  for  the 
season  and  though  the  Judges  lost 
some  close  games  which  could 
have  gone  either  way.  this  year's 
campaign  would  have  lo  be 
called  a  success.  The  Judges  still 
have  a  shot  at  a  possible  NCAA 


playoff  berth,   pending   other 
teams'  win/loss  records. 

The  Colby  game  was  marked 
by  strong  offensive  play  by  two 
freshmen,  Adam  Snider  and 
Kihyon  Pak  and  excellent  goal 
play  by  senior  Peter  Cherecwich. 
whose  alert  play  kept  Brandeis  in 
the  game  eariy,  when  lapses  by 
Judges  defensive  gave  Colby 
some  early  scoring  opportunities. 
Freshman  Snider  had  two  goals 
for  the  Judges,  including  one 
blast  from  25  vards  out  that  had 


to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Snider 
fired  a  bullet  into  the  upper- 
righthand  corner  which  elec- 
trified the  crowd.  Freshman  Kih- 
yon Pak  joined  in  the  point  parade 
when  he  knocked  in  a  shot  off  the 
crossbar  from  point  blank  range, 
after  being  set  up  by  a  perfect  feed 
from  freshman  Tibor  Kobulak. 
Senior  captain  JeffSteinberg  later 
added  a  goal  for  the  Judges.  The 
Judges  will  know  sometime  this 
week  about  a  possible  NCAA 
tournament  bid. 


Dave's 
Comer 


By  DAVE  McKEE 

This     past     week    Dave 
McKee  as  pan  of  his  ongoing 
quest  to  find  and  understand 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  his 
hfe,    took    and   passed    the 
Brandeis  swim  test.  What  fol- 
lows is  his  report  on  a  day  that 
will  live  in  infamy. 
The  Calm  Before  the  Storm 
It    was   just    after   dinner 
Thursday  night,  and  I  was,  as 
usual,    engaging    in    Primal 
Scream  Therapy,  when  I  sud- 
denly realized  that  1  had  to 
take    my    swim    test    —    it 
couldn't   wait.   I   knew  if  I 
didn't  take  it  then,  I  never 
would,  and  Td  have  to  work  at 
McDonalds  making  McDLTs 
for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I   borrowed   my   roomic*s 
puke-yellow  bathing  cap  and 
strolled  down  to  the  pool.  On 
the  way  down  I  remembered 
that  I  hated  swimming.  I've 
hated  it  ever  since  I  saw  Jaws. 
Since  I  left  the  cinema  that 
day  I  have  never  even  dipped 
my  big  toe  in  aii  ocean.  (Call 
me  crazy  but  I  have  this  thing 
about  having  parts  of  my  body 
bitten    off  to    keep    a    fish 
properly  nourished.)  And  as 
for  fresh  water  swimming,  the 
last  time  I  swam  in  a  pond,  an 
eel  bit  my  calf  And  besides, 
my  body  is  just  not  made  for 
swimming.  My  ass  sinks,  my 
ears  get  clogged  and  in  swim 
trunks  I  look  like  the  Michelin 
Maii*s  evil  twin. 


All  the  World's  a  Giant 
Indoor  Pool 

As  I  changed  into  my  trunks 
I  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
locker  room  these  three  little 
kids  laughing  and  giving  each 
other  high  fives.  After  listen- 
ing for  a  little  while  longer,  I 
found  out  why  they  were 
laughing  ~  they  had  all  pissed 
in  the  pool.  As  1  walked  to  the 
pool,  I  vowed  that  if  1 
swallowed  any  water  I  would 
rip  out  the  small  intestines  of 
those  little  bastards. 

I     met     the    lifeguard, 
Brandeis     senior     Koran 
Borges,  She  was  very  sweet 
and  helpful,  but  she  wouldn't 
accept   my   bribe   to   foi^t 
about  wearing  the  puke-yel- 
low bathing  cap.  So  I  had  to 
wear  this  oversized  condom 
on  my  head.  And  this  com- 
bined with  my  ample  stomach 
hanging  over  my  trunks  made 
me  look  like  the  ultimate  goof. 
I  took  a  few  deep  breaths 
and  readied  myself  for  the  test 
which  was  comprised  of  one 
lap  in  the  pool  and  thirty 
seconds  of  treading  water.  I 
decided  to  go  all  out,  so  I 
borrowed    some    swimming 
goggles  and  decided  to  swim 
the  test  like  I  was  Mark  Spitz. 
I  had  the  lifeguard  say  **go" 
and  I  dived  in.  (Well,  actually 
I  bellyflopped  in  and  my  eye- 
goggles  slid  down  around  my 
nedL)    Ailer  a   eoapie    of 


strokes,  I  realized  that  I  had 
been  hitting  the  beer  and  the 
pizza  a  bit  much  for  com- 
petitive swimming.  I  looked 
up  from  the  water  and  the  end 
of  the  pool  looked  like  it  was 
in  downtown  Waltham.  As  I 
finished  up  the  lap  I  felt  like  I 
was  towing  a  battleship. 

I  touched  the  wall  and  the 
lifeguard  yelled,  "Tread  water 
for    thirty    seconds,    go!^'    I 
started  treading  water  and  I 
could  feel  my  lungs  burning. 
As  I  struggled  to  maintain  the 
precious  gift  of  life,  an  image 
of  a  giant  gnat  submerged  in  a 
vat  of  tartar  sauce  immediate- 
ly came  into  my  head.   A 
sudden  yell  brought  me  back 
to  reality.  "Time!  You  got  it," 
Somehow  I  made  it  out  of 
the  pool  and  then  it  hit  me.  I 
had    passed    the    dreaded 
Brandeis   swim   test   and   I 
didn't    even    swallow    any 
water.  I  was  now  one  step 
closer  to  graduation,  one  step 
closer  to  manhood  and  most 
of  all,   one   step   closer  to 
discovering  the  ultimate  reali- 
ty of  the  universe.  I  signed 
some    forms    to    verify    my 
wondrous^,  accomplishment, 
changed  and  went  home.  As  I 
entered  my  room,  1  cracked 
open  a  beer,  sat  down  and  let 
out    a    deep    and    knowing 
breath.  Boy,  was  I  tired,  but  it 
was  the  good  kind  of  tired. 


Senior  Week  Issue 


Congratulations 
Class  of  1987! 


interview  with  Abram  Sachar 

Looking  Forward 


By  Andrew  Kaplan, 
Sarah  Fallowes, 
and  Amy  Rubinstein 

In  an  interview  with  the  Justice, 
Founding  President  and  Chancel- 
lor Emeritus  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity Abram  Sachar  reflected  on  the 
past  of  the  University  and  his  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  its  future  on  the 
eve  of  its  36th  commencement. 

Sachar:  I  am  glad  you  have 
come  over  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  good-bye  to  this  senior 
class  which  is  an  unusual  class  be- 
cause it  has  gone  through  four 
years  of  a  new  administration  that 
was  adjusting  itself  to  the  future.  It 
was  determined  to  build  upon  the 
foundations  that  were  laid  here  in 
all  the  previous  administrations  but 
wanted  very  much  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  innovation  and 
that  is  good.  Therefore,  inevitably, 
my  role  will  be  reminiscence  much 
more  than  anything  else.  I  have  no 
role  in  the  planning  of  the  future. 
This  turf  belongs  to  the  new  admin- 
istration. I  can  express  my  hopes, 
but  the  decisions  must  be  made  by 
the  administration  that  is  in  author- 
ity and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  works  hand  and  glove  with  the 
administration. 

If  I  were  to  pick  out  what  I  am 
most  proud  of  in  the  development 
of  the  University  up  to  this  point 
and  what  I  regret  most  - 1  would  be 
proud  most  that  we  were  able  to 


bring  in  a  University  of  high  quali- 
ty based  on  the  pledge  for  complete 
freedom,  with  opportunity  to  be 
offered  regardless  of  fmancial  abil- 
ity and  regardless  of  race  or  creed 
or  color,  that  we  were  able  to  do 
that  under  the  auspices  of  a  Jewish 
conununity  that  has  no  wish  to  cre- 
ate a  parochial  school  limited  just 
to  Jewish  students.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
what  we  mean  by  **the  Jewish 
sponsorship"  and  yet  a  non-de- 
nominational school.  We  never 
expected  that  the  University  would 
develop  into  a  Jewish  expression. 
This  is  not  a  parochial  school;  we 
follow  the  pattern  of  practically  ev- 
ery privately  sponsored  university 
in  the  United  States  since  the  days 
of  Harvard.  We  have  nearly  300 
schools  which  are  sponsored  by  the 
Catholics;  they  don't  teach  Cathol- 
icism there  -  there  is  no  Catholic 
biology,  there  is  no  Catholic 
French. . .  There  was  a  letter  in  the 
Justice,  I  think,  —  someone  was 
complaining  about  too  many  Jews 
on  campus  and  that  we  ought  to  try 
to  diversify  the  student  body  an- 
dhow  could  we  do  that  without 
establishing  a  quota.  So  the  Jewish 
sponsored  university  is  going  to 
have  a  quota  -  it's  absurd!  I  have 
the  impression  that  the  thing  we  are 
proudest  of  is  that  we  have  given 
stature  to  the  American  Jewish 
Community  by  giving  back  what 

continued  on  page  2 


opinion/Steven  Saltman 

GooM^ye  To 


On  the  back  of  this  Issue  are  the 
conuneno^nent  scbediiles  for  die 
class  of  1^87  and  the  class  of  1952. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  (^etences 
between  the  two  schedules  exem- 
plify the  chac^  which  have  taken 
place  at  Bn^deis  over  the  i«st  55 
years. 

Spiking  at  this  year's  com- 
mencement excercises  will  be 
l«Siey  0<dlaad  '61,  an  ahunnus  of 
Bnradisll  University.  The  addituMi 
of  an  alumnus  to  the  commence- 
ment tsmmilm^  dnnonstnUes  that 
Btaxideb  has  survived.  It  has  im- 
vived  through  ftnanciai  crises^ 
Uuroufb  student  unrest,  and 
iim»0^  4xsm  0i  imettectiial  nu* 


And  Brandeis  has  grown.  Ham 
k  te  i^own!  We  now  have  a 
|i»(kuite  school  ctf  soctid  wc^^, 
■mm  on  Gor  iy%h  pie$id»it«  and 
ihere  is  ti^  of  startkig  a  nuoage- 
niettt  s<^0Ql.  This  growth  has  giv* 
m  BfiiKbis  the  ttexibility  to 

mm,  tibent  artt,  lesoai^  iMiitii- 
lions  la  the  coumvy.  Bm  growth 
ind  dm§t  hive  waliml  }md  in 
hind  cm  the  Bnmdeis  campus,  eris* 
III  the  BMdeis  of  19S2  and  le- 
it  wi^  •  skewed,  cubist 


The  students  no  longer  know 
every  other  student,  just  ask  any- 
one  who  went  to  the  Junior-Senior 
semi-formal.  The  number  of 
courses  is  so  great  that  students 
G&tn  never  get  to  mke  that  fabulous 
course  that  they  s^wvyu  wanted  to 
take,  ot  that  wonderful  professor 
who  evcrjfone  talks  about.  The 
words  '^BriMuieis  Community'* 
seem  to  be  dlt^ed  and  even  oxy- 
mork  when  one  tiiinks  about  the 
tibousands  of  people  included  in 

But  a  ilttileis  wiOi  only  200 
ttnd»||iidh«ites  could  not  have  sur- 
vivilifto  the  1  W*3»^st  as  a  lull- 
grown  adult  wi^iiiiiEly  of  diiki 
could  not  ^le^on.  the  loss  of 
famtliarj^  and  codness  was  neces- 
sary,  every  <^  must  lose  its  inno- 
cence. 

But  so  it  goes.  Change  is  inevi- 
tal^e,  bitt  wi^bm  ch«Bge  comes 
stagni^.  And  if  there  is  one 
tilling  ili  can  all  say  abool^ 
Brandeis,  It  is  that  It  keeps  its  stu- 
dents tiom  stagnating.  We  leave 
Brandeis  chttged  people,  but  we 
are  better  for  it,  and  I  ^lope  my 
chiklien  will  be  as  hicky  as  I  was  to 
go  here. 


Seniors  Seek  Jobs 


By  STEVEN  SALTMAN 

The  1987  job  outlook  is  **very 
good**  according  to  Director  of  the 
Hiatt  Career  Development  center 
Kirk  Friedman.  Brandeis  seniors 
have  been  very  successful  at  get- 
ting jobs  and  getting  into  graduate 
schools.  "This  could  be  one  of  our 
strongest  years,"  Friedman  said. 

Most  seniors  are  following  the 
national  trend  of  delaying  graduate 
school  for  a  year  or  more  and  enter- 
ing the  workforce  immediately. 
Exact  figures  for  the  class  of  1987 
will  not  be  available  until  August, 
but  Friedman  suspects  that  the  per- 
centage of  this  year's  graduating 
class  attending  graduate  school 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
last  year,  around  30  to  35  percent. 
10  years  ago,  according  to  Fried- 
man, the  percentage  of  seniors  at- 
tending  graduate  school 
immediately  after  graduation  was 
much  higher,  around  70  percent. 

Graduating  seniors  who  have 
already  received  job  offers  are 
working  in  communications,  bank- 
ing and  finance,  retail  manage- 
ment, and  the  high  technology 
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Advice 


Administrators  and  staff  around 
campus  were  asked  for  their  '  'per- 
sonal advice"  to  graduating  se- 
niors. 

President  Evelyn  Handler  said 
to  the  students, "each  one  of  you 
should  choose  a  carrcr  that  you  will 
enjoy.  Don't  be  afraid  to  decide 
that  if  it  isn't  right,  to  go  into  some- 
thing else.  Make  the  most  of  each 
day.  Give  of  yourself  to  the  com- 
munity. Very  few  of  you  will  do- 
ing the  kind  of  work  you  think  you 
will  be  right  now.  You  will  all  have 
to  be  extraordinarily  flexible  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  ever-chang- 
ing society."  Handler  added,  "in 
choosing  for  themselves,  students 
should  remember  that  there  are 
many  who  need  them,  and  they 
need  to  fulfill  themselves  and  the 
community  which  gave  them  rise. 
For  their  own  sake,  they  should 
share."  Above  all.  Handler  said, 
"take  some  risks." 

Dr.  John  Hose,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  said  "take  some  risks, 
take  some  chances.  Don't  try  to 
plan  everything  right  down  to  the 
last  detail.  You  will  miss  a  lot  of 
the  valuable  lessons  in  life  if  you 
play  your  cards  too  close  to  your 
vest,  if  you  don't  take  some 
chances  now  and  again.  I  know 
that  is  hard  to  do  in  these  conserva- 
tive times,  in  these  tighter  econom- 
ic times,  but  I  wish  someone  had 
given  me  that  advice  when  1  gradu- 
ated in  1962.  I  took  everything 
very  seriously.  I  probably  take 
things  less  seriously  today  than 
when  I  graduated." 

Anna  Schneider,  the  check 
cashing  lady,  said,  "keep  your 
head  above  the  ground  -  see  what  is 
going  on  around  you.  Do  the  best 
you  can.  Be  yourself." 

"Remember  what  you  learned 
both  inside  and  outside  the  class- 


industries.  Interestingly,  the  social 
services  such  as  mental  health 
work,  a  sector  which  has  dimin- 
ished in  popularity  during  the  last 
few  years,  is  once  again  growing  as 
a  possible  employment  area  for  se- 
niors, said  Friedman.  Students 
working  in  communications-re- 
lated fields  will  be  employed  in 
advertising,  public  relations, 
broadcasting,  and  marketing. 

Geographically,  students  gen- 
erally want  to  work  in  one  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
New  York,  Washington,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Friedman  said  that  students  almost 
always  stay  in  Boston  to  work  or  go 
back  home  to  find  jobs.  He  added 
that  New  York  and  Washington  are 
two  of  the  most  popular  cities  for 
young  people  to  work  in.  The  Hiatt 
Center  receives  most  of  its  job  of- 
ferings from  companies  in  the  Bos- 
ton area,  because  of  Brandeis' 
location  but,  said  Friedman,  "we 
try  to  get  jobs  in  the  New  York 
area.  They  may  be  more  competi- 
tive but  there  are  also  more  posi- 


tions." 

Many  students  have  been  help- 
ed in  their  job  searches  by  other 
Brandeis  alumni  through  the  Hiatt 
Centers  networking  programs.  A 
few  students  have  even  received 
job  offers  through  the  help  of  alum- 
ni, or  from  intemships  arranged 
through  Hiatt. 

The  data  on  graduate  school  ac- 
ceptance rates  is  not  available  yet, 
but  Friedman  said  that  he  is  'sure  it 
will  be  high."  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  Brandeis  gradu- 
ates said  Friedman  is  that  Brandeis 
is  known  as  one  the  "strongest 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  coun- 
try. ..our  graduates  are  appealing. " 

Students  who  do  not  know  what 
they  will  be  doing  next  year  are  not 
alone.  Friedman  stated  that  across 
the  country,  most  students  do  not 
start  their  job  searches  until  the 
summer.  The  Hiatt  Center,  he  ad- 
ded, will  be  open  all  summer.  "I 
am  amazed  at  the  jobs  we  are  still 
getting,"  he  said.  "It'  not  too  late 
(to  start  looking).  They  should  uti- 
lize   our    resources." 
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room,  continue  to  question,  respect 
opposing  views  and  individual  dif- 
ferences, and  have  fun" .  said  Dean 
of  Student  Affairs  Rod  Crafts. 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  by 
the  Office  of  Student  Life,  which 
said  "Fame  is  fleeting,  popularity 
an  accident.  Money  takes  wings. 
The  only  thing  that  endures  is  char- 
acter. Be  safe." 

Rabbi  Albert  Axelrad  cited  a 
quote  from  Hillel,  from  the  The 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers.  "If  I  am  not 
for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me? 
But  if  I  am  for  myself  alone,  what 
am  1?  And  if  not  now.  when?" 

"Be  proud  of  yourself  and 
Brandeis.  Remember  Brandeis  is 
still  here,  and  you  can  be  involved 
with  alumni  and  alumni  activ- 
ities", said  Jeffrey  Shapiro  *84, 
Associate  Director  in  the  Office  of 
Alumni  Relations.  He  added,  "I 
hope  that  people  stay  involved,  and 
that  they  are  proud  of  the  experi- 
ence they  had  here  at  Brandeis." 

Jeff  Cohen  '64,  Athletic  Direc- 
tor, reflected  on  his  own  Brandeis 


experiences.  He  advised  seniors 
"to  realize  they  are  only  21.  and 
don't  have  to  make  decisions  gov- 
erning their  lives  by  the  day  after 
Sunday."  He  added,  "be  young 
while  you  can,  don't  become  old 
by  the  time  you  are  25.  You  will  go 
through  changes;  don't  think  that  if 
you  have  not  decided  by  the  day 
after  Sunday,  you  have  somehow 
ruined  your  life." 

"It's  never  too  late  to  begin  a 
job  search"  commented  Director 
of  the  Hiatt  Career  Development 
Center  Kirk  Friedman.  He  contin- 
ued "don't  downplay  your  liberal 
arts  education  in  defining  your  ca- 
reer objective.  Relax  -  u>  not  to 
get  caught  up  in  the  pressures  of  the 
real  world.  Lcam  from  and  enjoy 
each  experience  as  much  as  you 
can.  Ask  a  lot  of  questions.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  reach  and  search  for 
your  own  individual  potential." 
Friedman  concluded,  "be  creative 
in  defining  what  success  means." 
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The  Prime  Deli 

Congratulates  Brandeis 
Graduates 

OPEN  GRADUATION  WEEKEND 

Saturday,  May  16  --  8:00  am  -  4:00  pm 
Sunday,  May  17  --  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm 
Commencement  Day 

Serving  breakfast,  delicious  sandwiches,  salad 
plates,  and  much  more. 

We  are  just  down  the  street  from  campus 
across  the  railroad  tracks, 

The  Prime  Deli 

S80  South  Street 
Waltham,  MA 
893-4344 
Call  ahead  for  Take-Out! 


Assault 


On  Saturday,  April  25,  1987,  at  approximately 
10:30  p.m.,  a  female  student  was  assaulted  on 
South  Street  in  the  area  of  the  Power  Plant  building. 
The  victim  was  grabbed  in  the  chest  area  by  an 
unknown  white  male  who  then  ran  away.  The 
assailant  was  a  white  male  about  20  years  old,  5 
feet/5  inches  tall,  with  a  stocky  build  and  dark  wavy 
hair. 

The  Brandeis  Department  of  Public  Safety  sug- 
gests that  students  walking  on  or  near  the  campus  in 
the  late  night/early  morning  hours  not  walk  alone  or 
in  isolated  areas. 

The  number  for  assistance  or  to  report  sus- 
picious persons  should  call  Campus  Police  at  exten- 
sion 5000. 


Senior  Speaker 


Brian  Ash  *87  has  been  chosen  to  be  this  years 
commencement  speaker.  Ash  was  chosen  by  a 
week-long  process  which  involved  an  essay  sub- 
mission, a  vote  by  the  senior  class,  and  a  review  by 
a  conmiittee  composed  of  administrators  and  stu- 
dents. 


Service 


An  Interfaith  Baccalaureate  Service  will  be  help 
at  2:00  pm,  Saturday,  May  16  at  the  pond  between 
the  Chapels.  The  event  is  in  honor  of  the  class  of 
1987.  Seniors,  faculty,  and  administration  are 
requested  to  robe.  In  case  of  rain,  the  service  will  be 
help  in  Schwartz  auditorium. 


*SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

A  perfect  way  to  stay  in  Boston  for  the 

summer 

HUMAN  SERVICES 
TEMPORARIES 

How  do  these  possibilities  sound? 

Spend  the  summer  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Boston  while  earning  manoey  and 

gaining  valuable  experience  in  the  Human  Services  field. 

Create  your  own  work  schedule:  days,  evenings,  nights,  or  weekends... or  any 

combination  of  the  above. 

Work  part  or  full  time,  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like. 

Gain  exposure  to  a  variety  of  programs;  residential,  vocational,  educational,  and 

much  more! 

Turn  your  academic  training  in  special  ed,  psychology,  sociology,  education  or 
relevant  discipline  into  practical  experience. 
Many  locations  are  "T"  accesible. 

RELIEF  RESOURCES  has  been  providing  these  opportunities  for  the  students  of 
the  greater  Boston  area  since  1979.  We  provide  temporary  staff  to  all  facets  of  the 
Human  Service  system  throughout  MA.  Call  us  today  for  more  information 
regarding  our  services  and  how  we  can  provide  you  with  a  solution  to  your 
syummer  employment  needs . 


Relief  Resources,  Inc. 


Human  Senrices  Temps 

617-891-6669 
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Sachar 

:ontinuedJrom  page  I 

we  have  never  done  before  except 
on  a  personal  basis.  That  is  my 
greatest  pride  --  we  did  not  do  a 
crummy  job.  When  the  Jews  un- 
dertook to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  school  like  this,  they 
gave  a  school  that  in  13  years  got 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  shortest  period 
of  time  in  history  of  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa. That  is  my  greatest  pride,  and 
all  this  talk  about  an  over  represen- 
tation of  Jewish  students  is  unwar- 
ranted. We  have  been  steadily 
diversifying  but  we  do  it  without 
quotas.  We  brought  in  foreign  stu- 
dents that  come  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  faculty  is  com- 
pletely diversified. 

The  thing  I  regret  most  is  that 
though  we  built  five  or  six  genera- 
tions, and  were  able  to  build  a 
school  in  such  a  hurry  so  that  with- 
in twenty  or  twenty  five  years  it  had 
the  kind  of  physical  structures,  lab- 
oratories, faculty  and  the  very  best 
students,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  the 
weakness  was  that  we  still  didn't 
go  fast  enough.  1  regret  that  we 
were  too  concerned.  Some  of  it 
came  because  the  trustees  have  a 
fiduciary  relationship  to  the 
school,  and  they  didn't  want  to  get 
stuck  with  a  deficit  that  might  get 
out  of  hand.  Fortunately  we  never 
had  that  kind  of  deficit.  We  always 
raised  enough  money  so  we  could 
keep  going  well  even  though  we 
did  not  have  an  endowment.  But 
we  should  have  gone  much  faster. 
Every  building  that  went  up  was 
outgrown  when  the  builders  fin- 
ished the  building.  As  soon  as  the 
Goldfarb  Library  was  finished  it 
was  too  small.  As  soon  as  the  dor- 
mitories were  built,  we  already 
needed  more  space .  As  soon  as  the 
laboratories  were  in  we  needed  to 
expand  them,  because  on  the  aca- 
demic side  we  were  doing  what  the 
twenty  best  schools  in  the  countr\ 
were  doing,  even  though  we  were 
still  the  "Little  Benjamin'"  in  the 
crowd.  I  think  my  advice  to  the 
next  generation  administrators  and 
faculty  is  to  be  audacious. 

Justice:  What  would  you  con- 
sider the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  a  graduating  senior  today? 

Sachar  1  don't  think  the  prob- 
lems are  any  greater  than  they  were 
in  the  past.  The  world  has  become  a 
very  much  more  complicated 
thing.  We  are  facing  a  deficit 
which  the  younger  generation  is 
going  to  have  to  undertake.  We 
spent  our  grandchildren's  money 
and  certainly  our  children's  mon- 
ey. They  can't  go  on  with  a  two 
trillion  dollar  national  budget  and 
expect  to  have  money  for  educa- 
tion, welfare,  medical  research  and 
things  of  that  kind,  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  sitting  on  the  mourner's 
bench  because  they  are  going  into  a 
world  like  that.  We  have  had  these 
problems  in  every  generation.  If 
there  weren't  these  problems  there 
were  other  problems.  They  have  to 
remember  that  there  will  never 
have  a  period  anymore  in  future 
history  that  is  devoid  of  crisis.  Cri- 
sis walks  hand  in  hand  with  respon- 
sibility. This  is  a  great  country  and 
it  has  a  lot  of  responsibilities  that  it 
has  to  undertake,  and  crisis  must 
develop  as  a  result.  And  we  have 
always  overcome  it  and  we  will 
again.  So  no  senior  who  moves  out 
into  the  world  should  get  the  feel- 
ing that  he  is  going  out  into  a  time 
when  he  is  handicaped.  He  has  no 
more  handicap  than  I  have,  and  I 
came  to  my  career  after  finishing 
my  graduate  work  after  World  War 
I.  We  were  in  a  dreadful  depres- 
sion following  that.  I  am  not  a 
pessimist  in  reference  to  young 
people  as  they  go  out  into  the 
world.  If  they  have  got  the  stuff  in  a 
country  like  this,  they  are  going  to 
make  it.  I  look  over  the  alumni  list, 
now  about  20,000  alumni,  and  I 
can't  get  over  how  many  wonderful 


successes  we  have  had:  the  doc- 
tors, the  governmental  officials, 
presidents  of  universities,  aca- 
demic people,  research  masters, 
and  so  forth,  and  business  leaders, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them.  1  am  very 
proud  of  those  who  are  now  in  their 
fifties  and  forties. 
Justice:  Is  there  any  advice  you 
would  give  to  graduating  seniors? 
Sachar:  As  long  as  they  have  been 
at  school,  they  have  been  more  or 
less  sheltered,  although  they  took 
an  interest  in  social  problems  and 
so  on,  they  have  been  sheltered 
because  they  did  not  have  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  what  they  said  or 
what  they  did.  They  could  talk  they 
way  they  wanted,  they  could  plan 
the  way  they  wanted,  they  could 
demonstrate  the  way  they  wanted, 
they  were  at  a  university  so  they 
were  students.  A  school  is  an  arena 
and  there  is  a  clash  of  ideas  and  it  is 
not  an  ivory  tower,  it  is  an  ivory  fox 
hole  "  I  have  often  said  that.  When 
they  get  out  of  school  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pick  up  the  tab 
because  they  will  have  a  family,  a 
job,  a  place  in  the  community,  and 
what  they  say  they  will  be  respons- 
ible for,  and  what  they  do  they  will 
be  responsible  for,  and  nobody  else 
will  pick  up  the  tab.  So  they  ought 
to  remember  that.  I  hope  they  will 
be  active  beyond  just  study  and 
research  and  an  amateur  kind  of 
involvement  in  social  causes,  they 


can't  be  more  than  amateurs  there 
you  see,  because  they  are  in 
school,  they  have  to  study,  they 
have  to  do  research.  I  hope  they 
will  get  involved;  I  hope  Brandeis 
students  especially  will  not  walk 
across  the  street  when  they  see 
something  going  on  that  needs  in- 
tervention. That  is  the  lesson  of  the 
Holocaust.  The  real  villains  were 
not  the  Nazis;  they  were  barbarians 
and  have  to  be  treated  the  way 
barbarians  are  treated.  The  real 
problems  were  those  who  said, 
"This  is  not  our  concern,  why 
should  we  stick  our  necks  out?' '  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  involved. 
But  they  have  to  pick  up  the  tab, 
and  make  use  of  their  Brandeis 
education. 

Justice:  What  should  students 
carry  with  them  into  the  world? 

Sachanl  would  hope  that  those 
who  graduate  from  Brandeis,  espe- 
cially the  brighter  ones,  would  not 
be  dogmatic.  They  must  not  have 
the  arrogance  of  thinking  their 
point  of  view,  which  was  created 
by  intensive  study,  does  not  leave 
room  for  another  side.  No  matter  if 
the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  an  open  or  shut  case,  they  have  to 
listen  before  they  make  a  judge- 
ment, certainly  before  doing  what  a 
destructive  critic  does. 

Justice:  What  are  your  dreams 
and  aspirations  for  the  University? 
Sachar:  Well,  the  first  is  selfish.  I 


want  the  day  to  come  when  the 
alumni  are  chiefly  in  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Trustees 
want  that  now,  because  we  have  a 
lot  of  foster  alumni  here  now.  1 
want  to  be  very  proud  to  have  a 
Brandeis  alumnus  who  sits  in  Con- 
gress, as  we  now  have.  We  have 
alumni  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try .  That  is  a  measure  of  pride  and 
that  is  what  I  hope  will  continue. 
That  is  why  I  don't  worry  about  ihe 
financial  situation.  We  have  a  big 
deficit  and  we  are  trying  to  work  it 
down.  We  have  to  raise  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  field  every  year.  I 
don't  think  we  are  in  any  shakey 


position  at  all.  We  may  even  move 
into  a  recession  as  a  result  of  this 
trillion  dollar  deficit.  1  don't  think 
Reagan  is  leading  us  to  a  very  good 
legacy,  but  America  is  sound.  1  am 
not  afraid  of  the  future  and  this 
school  is  on  solid  ground  because 
we  have  the  affection  and  loyalty  of 
a  wonderful  constituency  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Most  of  them 
are  Jews,  a  great  many  of  the  foun- 
dations -  Rockefeller,  Ford,  the 
rest  of  them  -  are  watching  us, 
helping  us,  so  you  are  talking  to  a 
real  optimist  here. 


Public  Relations  •  Mvertising  •  Witing 

Hutiio  yisual  Production  •  Graphic  Design 

Corporate  Communication  •  PutilisMng 


If  you're  considering  a  career  in  communica- 
tion, consider  the  Public  Communication 
Institute  first.  Learn  the  basics  of  writing, 
design,  and  production  this  summer  at  PCI. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Public  Communication  Institute 
Boston  University 
College  of  Communication 
640  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Dept.  J 

Boston,  MA  02215 
617/353-5015 


Boston  University's 

Public 

Communication 

Institute 

Julv  6  -  July 
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Do  You  Go  To 
School  In  Boston 
And  Live  In  The 
Merrimack  Valley? 
Work  Near  Home! 

•  LOADERS 

•  UNLOADERS 

•  SORTERS 


PART-TIME  •  11PM-2AM 

$8-9/HOUR  &  FULL  BENEFITS 

CHELMSFORD 

United  Parcel  Service,  one  of  the  country's 
fastest  growing,  most  prestigious  companies 
has  come  to  Chelmsford!  UPS's  new  and  excit 
ing  facility  is  located  at  87  Brick  Kiln  Road, 
Chelmsford  (junctions  of  Route  3  &  495). 

United  Parcel  Service  offers  steadv  vear  round 
employment,  5  day  work  week  Monday  to 
Friday,  $8-9/hour  and  all  the  benefits  you  ex- 
pect from  a  major  company  including  full 
medical  and  dental. 

(A  few  positions  are  still  available  on  our 
5:30pm-9:30pm  and  4:00am-7:30am  shifts). 

If  you  are  a  steady,  reliable  and  responsible 
worker,  please  apply  in  person  at  the  Personnel 
Office,  Monday-Friday,  9am-4pm 


UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

9  Acton  Road,  Suite  10,  Chelmsford 

UPS  is  always  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  a  Great  Opportunity  Employer! 
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Acr/v/^r  Abbie  Hoffman  '59  spoke  at  Brandeis  this  past  year. 


Divestment 

Over  800  people  came  to  Levin 
Ballroom  last  November  to  rally 
against  apartheid,  in  one  of  many 
student  and  faculty  demonstrations 
against  the  University's  policy  of 
investment  in  corporations  doing 
business  in  South  Africa  which 
took  place  throughout  the  year. 
The  rally  included  speeches  by  var- 
ious prominent  personalities  in- 
cluding African  National  Congress 
representative  Themba  Villakezi, 
MIT  professor  Mel  King,  and  MA 
State  Senator  George  Bachrach  as 
well  as  several  musical  perfor- 
mances. 

In  November,  Coretta  Scott 
King,  the  widow  of  civil  rights 
activist  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. ,  called  for  the  continued  divest- 
ment of  US  corporations  doing 
business  in  South  Africa,  and  for 
the  use  of  non-violent  protest  to 
end  apartheid  in  speech  in  Levin 
Ballroom. 

In  December,  40  students  occu- 
pied University  President  Evelyn 
Handler's  office  in  protest  of  the 
decision  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  retain  their  present  invest  policy. 
Twenty  students  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  disturbing  the  peace 
on  private  property  and  trespass- 


ing. 

Later  that  week,  120  students 
staged  another  protest  by  refusing 
to  leave  the  Goldfarb  Library  when 
it  closed. 

The  symbolic  shanty  con- 
structed outside  of  the  Usdan  Stu- 


dent Center  last  year  remained 
there  throughout  this  year.  Anoth- 
er smaller  shanty,  constructed  in 
front  of  the  Rose  Art  Museum  was 
moved  to  the  entrance  of  campus 
after  Dean  of  Srudent  Affairs  Rod 
Crafts  ordered  students  to  relocate 
it. 

Other  protest  actions  included 
hunger  strikes  by  the  University 
chaplains  and  weekly  vigils  held 
outside  the  Bernstein-Marcus  ad- 
ministration complex. 

Last  spring,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  responded  to  stu- 
dents' concerns  by  meeting  with 
them  in  two  open  forums. 

The  Watch 

The  fate  of  the  student-run  po- 
litical magazine  the  Watch  remain- 
ed in  jeopardy  throughout  most  of 
the  academic  year  until  students 
finally  voted  in  April  to  retain  the 
Watch  on  the  media  fee. 

In  an  earlier  referendum,  which 
was  subject  to  approval  by  the  Stu- 
dent Senate,  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dent body  voted  to  take  away  the 
magazine's  funding.  This  referen- 
dum was  invalidated  because  of 
constitutional  conflicts  in  the  first 
ruling  in  over  two  years  by  the 
Student  Union  Judiciary. 

Another  student  publication. 


Year  In  Review 


the  Barrister^  attempted  to  gain 
media  fee  funding  last  November. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
student  body  defeated  the  pro- 
posal. 

Students  also  voted  in  April  to 
raise  the  media  fee  to  increase  the 
funding  of  WBRS,  the  campus  ra- 
dio station  and  the  Allocations 
Board,  which  provides  funding  for 
clubs  and  organizations  on  cam- 
pus. Students  defeated  a  similar 
proposal  in  November. 

Attila  Klein 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Attila  Klein  stepped 
down  this  year  after  serving  as  dean 
since  1981.  He  plans  to  return  to 
teaching  and  research  after  an  ad- 
ministrative leave  of  absence. 

Speakers 

Well-known  political  activists 
Abbie  Hoffman  '59  and  Angela 
Davis  *65  and  creator  of  the  hit 


Construction  started  on  Ziv  Quad,  just  in  time  for  the  class  of  1987  to 
graduate. 
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television  series  Family  Ties  Gary 
David  Goldberg  were  among  many 
alumni  who  came  to  speak  at 
Brandeis  this  year. 

Both  Hoffoian  and  Davis  re- 
ceived several  thousand  dollars  for 
their  speeches,  which  were  deliv- 
ered before  capacity  audiences  in 
Levin  Ballroom.  Goldberg  spoke 
before  about  65  students  and  alum- 
ni in  Schwartz  Auditorium  as  the 
first  speaker  in  the  1986-87  Alumni 
Speakers  Series. 

Hoffman  criticized  Brandeis 
and  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
called  for  student  activism  in  poUti- 
cal  reform  while  Davis  focused  on 


interview  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  members.  Brandeis  must  un- 
dergo reaccreditation  every  ten 
years  to  ensure  that  it  continues  to 
live  up  to  the  minimum  standards 
which  the  University  passed  when 
it  was  originally  accredited. 

Capital 
Campaign 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees Leonard  Farber  announced  the 
official  beginning  of  the  Univer- 
sity's first  national  fundraising 
drive,  intended  to  raise  200  million 


student  Senate 

Investigations  into  tbe  financial 
woes  of  the  Student  Senate  in  Sep- 
tember revealed  that  financial  mis- 
management and  abuses  by  last 
year's  Senate  resulted  in  a  $40,000 
spending  spree  which  wiped  out  a 
surplus  of  almost  $20,000. 

During  the  first  semester  of  this 
year,  however,  the  Senate  man- 
aged to  spend  within  its  means, 
entering  the  second  semester  with  a 
$4,100  surplus. 

Thefts 

Brandeis  student  Nicolas  Wolff 
*87  and  MA  resident  Eric  Schwartz 
were  apprehended  in  connection 
with  a  string  of  burglaries  which 
occurred  across  campus  last  fall. 
Wolff  and  Schwartz  were  arrested 
this  spring  for  the  theft  of  over  40 
valuable  lithographs  by  the  artist 
Daumier  and  several  other  paint- 


Divestment  protestors  held  numerous  vigils  and  protests  all  over 
campus  during  the  year.  Here  they  are  seen  in  front  of  Bernstein- 
Marcus. 


racism,  abortion,  civil  rights,  and 
Brandeis  past  and  present.  Gold- 
berg spoke  of  his  experiences  at 
Brandeis  and  illustrated  his  work 
on  Family  Ties  with  a  video  presen- 
tation. 

Reaccreditation 

As  part  of  the  University  reac- 
creditation process,  seven  univer- 
sity administrators  and  professors 
were  on  campus  in  November  to 


dollars,  and  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  nearly  one  third  of  its  goal  in 
convocation  ceremonies  of  Foun- 
der's Day  held  in  November. 

Founders'  Weekend  activities 
also  included  the  unveiling  of  por- 
traits of  past  Brandeis  Presidents 
Morris  Abram,  Charles  Schott- 
land,  and  Marver  Bernstein,  as 
well  as  a  freedom  of  speech  sympo- 
sium. 


ings  from  the  Goldfarb  Library,  the 
Irving  Enclave,  and  Gryzmish  Ac- 
ademic Center. 

The  two  were  also  responsible 
for  the  break-in  of  the  Sachar  Inter- 
national Center,  in  which  comput- 
ers, software,  a  telephone 
answering  machine  and  a  painting 
were  stolen.  Police  also  discov- 
ered that  Wolff  and  Schwartz  were 
planning  to  break  into  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  in  Cambridge  and  steal  a 
Rembrandt  painting,  among  oth- 
ers. 
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Activist  Angela  Davis  '65  spoke  at  Brandeis 


Management 
School 

A  Management  Study  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  University  Presi- 
dent Evelyn  Handler  concluded 
that  a  graduate  school  of  manage- 
ment at  Brandeis  is  not  only  feas- 
ible but  desirable,  provided  that 
funding  can  be  found.   Brandeis 
faculty  members,  however,  strong- 
ly denounced  the  proposal,  assert- 
ing that  a  management  school 
would  take  much-needed  funds 
from  other  graduate  and  under- 
graduate programs  as  well  as  de- 
tract from  the  University's  mission 
and  purpose. 

Ziv  Quad 

Despite  fears  of  delays,  con- 
struction of  the  new  Ziv  quadrangle 
continued  throughout  the  year. 
The  quad,  which  will  house  330 
students  next  year,  was  designed  to 
help  alleviate  the  housing  shortage 


on  the  Brandeis  campus.  Because 
of  severe  weather  conditions  last 
winter,  work  on  the  quad  was  often 
halted  and  students  feared  that  it 
would  not  be  completed  in  time  for 
them  to  move  in  next  fall. 


Cottage 


Roberts  Cottage  was  evacuated 
last  March  when  a  truck  smashed 
into  the  house,  knocking  it  off  its 
foundations,  shattering  windows, 
and  cracking  the  walls.  Residents 
of  the  house  were  relocated  to  the 
basement  of  Shapiro  Hall  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Because  it  will  not  be  inhabita- 
ble next  year,  the  students  who 
hadbeen  assigned  the  cottage  as 
special  interest  housing  were  of- 
fered the  top  floor  of  the  Swig 
Smdent  Center  in  East  Quad  in- 
stead. 
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brandeis  talks 


What  is  the  most  memorable  thing  about  Brandeis? 

By  Andrew  Kaplan 

and  Bcth-EUya  O'MuUan 


Dan  Gordon  *87 
Eric  Awtry  *87 

"Having  the  second  worst 
bathroom  on  campus.'* 


Kara  Aber  *87 
Cyndi  Sherman  '86 
Bret  Lubic  '86 
"You  can  be  stoned  and  let 
everyone  know  it." 


Leah  Sullivan  *87 
Sue  Zysman  *87 

"My  roommate." 


SUMMER  AND  CAREER  OPEN- 
INGS- $5000-$7000  with  Polaris 
Enterprises  Corp.  All  majors  may 
apply  for  immediate  posiflons  with 
a  growing  New  England  firm.  Ac- 
celerated Management  Program 
and  internship  opportunity  possi- 
ble. Accepting  applications  now. 
Call  367-0445  for  Time  and  Loca- 
tion. 


ORiAT  SUMMER  JOBSI COUN- 
SiLORS  NEIDID  at  popular 
Boy's  Summor  Canip  on  kiko 
WInnoposaukoo.  Wrifo: 
Camp  DoWNt,  PO  Box  2106. 
WolfobOffO  NN  03094.   Call 


Robert  Strumwasser  '87 
"Living  with  Alan  and 
Heidi." 
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Kenneth  Cohen  '87 

Josh  Dunn  '87 

"The  Luau  food  fight." 


Paul  Silberfarb  *87  * 
"Finally   getting   into 
Brandeis  Talks." 


Th€  Justice 
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Andrea  Nathanson  *87 

Joy  Dicker  *87 

"Being  in 'No  Don't  Stop"* 


Marc  Borsak  *87 
"Eve." 


Brian  Ash  '87 
"Getting  sick  out  the  third 
floor  window  of  East. ' ' 


Cookie  Monster- 
Here's  to  a  Sweet  Life! 
We  love  you!  But  who  are 
you? 

Sharon,  Karen, 
and  Nadine 


Getting  summer  work 
shouldn  t  take  all  summer. 


z*"^^^^^-^^^ 
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STAYING  IN  BOSTON  THIS 

SUMMER?  Keep  cool  and  earn 

yS   /'  valuable  business  experience  by 

(i!^    //  working  on  temporary  positions 

,<r    //  in  Downtown  Boston  and  Back 

'^^    ^  .   Bay.. .Great  opportunities  and  top 

pay   available   at   real    estate 

investing     and     publishing 

companies! 

CAl  L  THE  OFFICE  NEAR  YOU  TODAY- 
Copley  Square  Boston 

581  Boylston  St.      '8  Tremont  St. 

536-6308  227-0911  ^^ 

Cambridge  ^k^mm^k 

14  Eliot  Street  ^4I^^IfV 

868-6370  The  Employment  f^le 


Sondra  Baron  *87 
GaU  Miller  *87 
Stephanie  Lubroth  *87 
"The  time  we  read  that 
book." 


Steve  Canis  '87 
"Climbing  the  Water 
tower." 


Charlie  Fish  *87 
Ross  Pacatte  '87 
"I  don't  remember-  we've 
been  drunk  for  four  years. ' ' 


Melanie  Henriques  *87 
Emily  Kane '87 
Melissa  Rabinowitz  *87 
"Streaking  through  the  li- 
brary." 

Drew  Gellman  '87 

"Knocking  on  the  door 
sophomore  year  for  Screw - 
Your-Roommate  and  locking 
her  in  her  room." 


Al,  Dahl,  Jami, 
To  good  friends,  good 
times, 
good  enough! 

Much  love, 
Jodi  Lee 


GEHING  THIS  WASNT  EASY. 


WITH  FORD  CREDIT 
OTIN6  THIS... 


FROM  MAIN  ST.  FORD  |& 


AIMAMSTFOno   wvhnowr  •( 
■ngM (k»9w «<wn t Miv  8ul «M «. , 

pi»-«pprov«d  owM  >iom  fkin]  Ctmm. 
'  ^«u  an  woh^ng  an  Ml  acKvncM 
dagra*  or  9rMu«n9  vMh  a  8acf>«ttr  s 
0«9rM  OMMMn  OcioCMn.  1906  ana 
S^P*****  30.  I9S7  you  am/  quMfy 
lor  *««  vaoai  coM^)»  f^MUMi 
purcrwM  oragram 

*  you  00.  you  I  maM*  a  S40C  caift 
aflOMnca  Mom  Ford.  Matia  your  oasi 
daai  on  any  quaafwig  vamcia  and  uaa 
Vm  monay  IMro  your  oomin  oaymant 


Ford  Motor 

Credit 

Company 


or  r^oid  «»•  aand  vou  a  $400  cha(» 
<<tarnapunnaaaonaaaa-  Tha  monav 
«  vou«  wtmt^m  vou  Viar«a  or  not 

Tha  amount  or  your  ciwai  ( 
ort  <MncA  or  tf^aaa  quaa/iM  \ 
youctvott 

^010  cart  Ewori  EaoonEAP 
Vrva  Muatan9.  TNMwartmL  Iktfua. 

Po>a>u»«.  *a»owat  awnoo  & 
'Unqar. 

Sorwry  >a««r«6a«namdaiMr 
nock  you  musi  orrtar  oy  junt ).  1M7 
and  you  mu«  wia  daa^wY  tf  arvy 
«a(«da  (TV  August  31, 1907 


MAKE  rr  EASY  ON  YOURSELF.  GET  ALL  THE  DETAILS  TODAY  AT 


FORD 


MAIN  ST.  FORD.  WALTHAM 

CALL  PAUL  KAPUN  AT  894-8000  FOR  FURTHER  DETAIl  S 
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^  Commencement  -  1952^  Commencement  -  1987 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 

_    PROCESSIONAL 

1    OPLNINC  OF  TMK  CFRFMOMES     Osborne  Earle.  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

The  Marshall  of  the  University 


IWDCATION 


(rRFKMNCS 


ADDRF.SS 

ANNOrNCFNfFNTOF 
SFLDFM  IKACJRS 


Rabbi  Arthur  Lelyveld,  M.FFL. 
Xatwnal  Director,  Hillel  Foundations 

Paul  A  Devcr,  LL.B. 

Goiernor, 

The  Comynomvealth  of  Massachmetts 

G.jsia\  Ranis 
Class  oj  1952 

MaxLerner,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Juiinnan, 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Awards 


RFPOR'F  OF   FHF  PRFSIDFN  F  OF     (rcorge  Alpert,  LL.B, 
THF  BOARD  OF  TRUSFFFS 


BIRCHAS  KOHAMLN 

rg]    /a  Solomon  Brrislavsky 

RFPORT  OF  FHF  PRFSIDFN  F 
OF  THF  CNIVFRSITY 

ADDRFSS 

CONFERRING  OF  DFCRFFS 
BFNFDICIION 


(iforge  Shelkan 

Cantor,  Temple  Mishkan  Tefila 

Abram  Leon  Sachar, 
PhD,  L.H.D.,D.H.L. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
DHL.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Rabbi  All)erl  I.  Gordon, 
M.H.L.,  Ph.D. 

Temple  Emm/inuel 


Order  of  Ceremonies 


Processional 

Robert  O.  Preyer 
Professor  of  English 
Grand  Marshall 


Opening  of  the  Exercises 

John  R.  Hose 

Fxetuiive  Assistant  to  the  President 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Arts  and  Sciences 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Social  Welfare 

Introduction  of  Alumni 

Jeffrey  H.  Golland  '61 

President 

Brandeis  University  Alumni 

Association 


Invocation 


Remarks  of  the  President 

Evelyn  E.  Handler 
President  of  the  L'niversitv 


Cierson  D.  C.ohen 

Chancellor  Emeritus,  The  Jewish      ^      „      ,       ,  , 

Theological  Seminarv  of  America     Art  Buchwald 


Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 


America  the  Beautiful 

David  L.  Gould 
Dean  of  Admissions 

Welcome 

Leonard  L.  Farber 

(Chairman 

Board  of  Trustees 


(ierson  David  (>)hen 
Walter  Cronkite 
Paul  E.  Levenson  '52 
Jean  Baker  Miller 
Clairborne  Pell 
Frank  Press 
Adrienne  Rich 
Felix  G.  Rohatvn 


Commencement  Address 
Walter  Cronkite 


RFC  FSSIONAI 


Senior  Address 
Brian  D.  Ash  '87 

Conferring  of  Degrees 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Master  of  Arts 
Master  of  Fine  Arts 
Master  in  Management  of 
Human  Services 


Benediction 

Maurice  Loiselle 
Chaplain 
Bethlehem  Chapel 


Recessional 


The  Brandeis  University 
(Concert  Band 


Lawrence  Siegal,  Director  ^ 
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The  images  appearing  on  this  film  are  the  best  quality  possible 
considering  the  condition  and  legibility  of  the  original  copy  and 
in  keeping  with  the  filming  contract  specifications. 
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Brondeis    University 


October   4,    1960 


Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  Competition  Opens;  QQ|f|j||q  JuddlC  CcntOr 
Taylor  Expects  Over  9000  Nominees  by  Oct.  31  |^     i*     a •        A  *   L        Q 


have  b  <•  0  n  awarded  to  grndu- 
dU's  from  ")()()  dilV<.MriU  ( oIIciji's. 
Almost  90  ytvv  cciil  ol  n\\  the 
1  ()()()  F('ll(»vv's  in  1959-60  ct>ii- 
liniu'd  study  jjftt-r  the  lirsl  year, 
and  more  than  75  per  cent  ol 
all  I'ellows  eventual  1\  end  up 
in  academic  posit i(»ns. 

Ol  the  nominated  candidates 
who  failed  to  wm  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowships  more  than 
KO  per  cent  went  on  to  grad- 
uate school  anyway,  often 
wit!i  financial  iielp  from  oth- 
er s  )urc('.s.  He  estimated  the 
annual  need  for  new  college 
teachers  at  :U),000  a  year  for 
the   next  ten  vears. 


Ai'.noimcifi^^  the  opriiini-r  ot  the  WOodrow  Wilson  jri-adiiate  fellowship  conipi'Ht  ion 
for  the  academic  year  liKiO-Ui,  Dr.  lliiRh  Taylor,  President  ol"  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Na- 
tional fellowship  iMJiintiation,  estimated  that  well  over  l^.OOO  st  udents  will  bi' nominated 
by  the  dosing  date  October  ol. 

Designed  to  redtice  a  nation-wide  shortage  of  (|nalified  coUej.'-e  teachers,  the  pro- 
j-rani  annually  awanls  lOOJi  fellowships  for    ihe   tirst   year   ^;  r  a  d  n  a  t  e  study   at    any 

university     of    the     recipient's ~ 

cijoice  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Candidates  are  elected 
only  after  rigorous  screening 
and  personal  interviews  by  one 
nf  fith'en  retfional  connnittees 
of  educators.  Kach  elected  fel- 
low receives  a  SI  500  stipend  for 
living  expensi'S  plus  full  tuition 
and  farpily  allowances 

The  program  is  open  to  col- 
leKf  graduates  mainly  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Both  men  and  women  are  eligi- 
hle,  and  there  i<Nlio  limit  on  the 
age  of  the  candidate  or  on  the 
number  of  years  he  may  liave 
been  out  of  college. 

Those     wlio     receive     awards 
are  not  asked  to  commit  them- 
selves  to   college   teaching,    but 
merely   to   "consider  it   serious 
ly"  as  a  possible  career. 

The  program,  designed  to  en- 
courage  college  seniors  of  out- 
standing ability  to  study  for  ad- 
vanced    deKrees     with      £acuU> 
Jobfi    -IS   their    Koul,    is    aciniinis- 
■  er^^'t!    by    iV%^.   Woodrow   Wilson. 
National  Fei.owsiiip  Founuolioi: 
under    a    $24,500,000    five    year 
grant    fron^    the    Ford    Founda- 
tion. 

Brandei-  Woodrow  Wilson 
scholars  last  year  were  Lyman 
Andrews  .Ir.,  Laurel  Weinstein. 
[Vlichael  Urailove,  Martin  Le- 
vine.  Harvey  (ilasser.  Sue 
Sieinberg.  and  Kobert  Wcrlin. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Nation- 
al Fellowship  F'oundation  does 
not  accept  applications  directly 
from  students.  Every  candidate 
for  the  award  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  facults  member 
Nominated  students  are  invited 
to  declare  themselve.<  active 
candidates  for  the  award  by 
sending   the    necessary    applica- 


tion forms  to  tin*  chairman  of 
the  selt^ction  committee  for  the 
re.;ion  in  which  the  pr:)spective 
candidate   is  now   located. 

.\  list  of  thr  fifteen  regions 
and  the  names  of  the  regional 
chairmen  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Foundation's  national  head- 
quarters. Box  (il!.  Princeton, 
.New  Jerse>  .  or  from  Dean  Pet- 
erson. Names  ot  fellowship  win- 
ners will  he  made  knoun  by 
.March   15.   1961. 

Dr  Hans  Rt).senhaupt.  Na- 
tional Director  of  the  Wilson 
Fellowship  Foundation,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  past  years"  ac- 
tivities, reported  that  the  grants 

Debate  Society  Work 
Evaluated  by  Sacks 

Dr.  I.  Milton  Sacks.  Roger 
Wortheimer.  and  Al  Zabin 
spoke  at  the  open -meeting  oC 
the  B'-9ndols  t>ebntinK  Society 
on  Monday  eveniiiK.  Sepieuibe 
26.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  eight  varsity  debaters, 
thirty-three  new  members,  and 
the  team's  new  coach.  Bill 
Vogel. 

Dr.  Sacks  introduced  himself 
as  a  former  debating  society 
faculty  advisor.  After  teach- 
ing at  Swarlhmore  and  Haverr 
ford  last  year  he  had  acquired 
some  perspective  on  Brandeis 
But  in  his  year  away  from 
Brandeis  he  had  been  let  down. 
The  change  in  the  debate  so- 
ciety from  an  organization  sup- 
ported   by    th(^   student    body    t  > 

(Cant  ttnu'd  on  Payc  4} 


The  (loldin^  Judaic  (  enter 
u  ill  be  dedicateti  Sun(iay. 
October  !>  with  speedies  by 
Urandeis  President  Abram 
Sachar  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Alt  man.  d  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  of  the 
Philip  Lown  Institute  of  Judaic 
Studies. 

The  ceremonies,  which  will 
begin  with  a  brunch  at  the  Fac- 
ull\  Cenli  r.  will  be  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Rabbis, 
prominent  members  of  the 
N*'w  York  JevA  ish  community. 
and  members  of  the  Guiding 
family. 

The  building,  located  north- 
east of  th(»  three  chapels  and 
adjacent  to  t  h  e  unlinished 
ScliiiVman  Humanities  Center, 
contains  classroom.s  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  Near  East.  Ju- 


(.olding  Judaic  (enter 


Faculty  Associates  Program 
Stimulates  Student -Faculty  Ba.id 


MDB  Out-  WBRS Radio  Letters 
University  Station  Plans  Expansion 


o  iinplerneni  the 
t«)  the  Ibandeis 
Kiith    P>ean.    As- 


N<»  specitic  plans  ha\t"  been  made  ' 
Facidty  Associates  pro^rant  introduced 
dormitories  this  fall,  accordin^,^  to  Mis.s 
sistant  to  the  I>ean  (d"  Stndeids. 

Kach  of  the  fourteen  lacidly  associates  will  devist 
own  met  ho(ts  for  increasing  his  persona!  contact   with 
students,     thus     satisfying     the 
aim  of  the  program. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  as.soci- 
ates  last  week,  several  po.ssi- 
bilities    were    suggested     for 

enabling  students  to  communi- 
cate with  these  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

CofTee  hours,  small  dinn<'r 
groups,  and  visits  to  the  asso- 
ciates' homes  were  among  the 
proposals.  Miss  Bean  empha- 
sized, however,  that  each  asso- 


ciate    and     tfie     studi'uts 
cerned     will    devise    their 


his 
tfie 


con  - 
own 


Sing,  Muse! 

It  has  been  suf!:s:ested  that 
TIIK  JUSTU'E.  further  pur- 
suing; its  eccentric,  un-news- 
paperly  tendencies,  publish 
poetry  and  prose  submitted 
bv  Brandeis  underj^raduates. 

Well? 

(Inquiries,  contributions, 
and  mad-doK  put-downs  may 
be  directed  to  S.  Donadio: 
mailbox.  Justice.  Snack  Bar, 
or  outside — one  at  a  time.) 


plans. 

The   associates   are   all   quali 
lied     for    their    positions.     Miss 
Bean    asserted,    "because    they 
are    interested    in    the   students 
Nobody   was   hit  over  the   head 
and    dragged     into     this    thing 
When    we    proposed    the    plan, 
these  faculty  members  came  to 
us  and  said.    We  like  the  idea; 
we  want  to  be  part  of  it.'  " 

The  Brandeis  system  is  a 
modest  substitute  for  plans  at 
such  schools  as  Yale.  Harvard, 
and  Oxford,  where  faculty 
members  live  and  eat  with  the 
students.  "We  don't  have  any 
idea  how  our  plan  will  work, 
becau.se  Brandeis  is  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  university.  The 
students  have  strong  ideas,  and 
heaven  forbid  they  should  be 
any  other  way."  Miss  Bean 
commented. 


In  its  first  meetmg  of  th«* 
year,  on  Thursday.  September 
29.  the  Brandeis  Radio  Club 
ri'solved: 

•  to    change    the     registeri'cl 
FCC    call    letters   of    the    sta 
tion    from    WLDB    to   WBRS 

•  to  widen  the  sc<»pe  of  pro- 
gramming 

•  to  add  to  and  im|jrov(.>  the 
present  technical  facilities 
of    the    station. 

The  first  resolution  arosi» 
out  of  legal  necessitN  Under 
FCC  laws,  no  two  commercial 
broadcasting  stations  may  use 
the  same  set  of  call  letters. 
WLDB  was  a  set  used  by  both 
the  Brandeis  station  and  all- 
ot h  e  r  company  broadcasting 
from  Atlantic  City.  New  Jer- 
sey. While  Brandeis  radio  is 
not  as  yet  commercial,  future 
plans  do  call  for  expansion  in 
to  this  field.  Thus  the  new  call 
letters,  unique  to  Brandeis, 
more  easily  facilitate  the  cam- 
pus station's  entrv  into  com- 
mercial FM.  WBRS  (Brandeis 
Radio  System),  however,  will 
remain  at  the  same  place  (6.50 
kc)  on  the  AM  dial  as  did 
WIJ>B  while  on  the  air. 

WBRS  Program  Director 
John  J.  O'Leary,  discussing 
shi)ws     for     the     coming     year, 


views.  eail.N  evening  popular 
music,  and  short-wave  hook- 
ups with  tile  French  Broadcast- 
ing .S\stem  and  with  Radio 
Moscow  In  additKMi,  WIJHS 
has  plan.s  for  covering  all  home 
basketball  games  and  man\  of 
the   important    campus  evt»nts. 

F'ollovsing  a  discuss'on  by 
the  Execulivi'  Bt)ard  on  the 
need  for  new  stafT  members, 
(ieneral  .Manager  Michael  J. 
(i  r  o  s  s  m  a  n  announced  that 
broadcasting  facilities  Ibis 
year  are  expected  to  be  far  ini- 

(Cofif irn<e(f  on  Vage  (i) 

Alan  Rubin  to 
Political  Action 

SPEAC  has  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  initiate  political  ac- 
tion and  coordinate  the  politi- 
cal action  groups  on  campus. 
The  new  group  is  an  autono- 
mous subcommittee  consistin.4 
of     two     SPEAC     members     at 

large,  Steven  Levine  and  Joan 
Wallach.  and  a  representative 
from  any  political  action  group 
on  campus  which  desires  to 
Although  no  organization  of  told  the  seventy-five  members  join  Alan  Rubin,  vice-president 
the  faculty  associates  now  ex-  of  the  Radio  Club  that  new  of  SPEAC.  will  head  the  new 
ists.  an  ultimate  plan  may  pro-  additions  to  the  broadcasting  committee  Political  action  or- 
vide  f«)r  a  board  composed  of  schedule  included  programs  of  ganizations  interested  in  join- 
both  students  and  fatuity.  late    night    jazz,    guest    inter-  ing  the  SPEAC  sub  committee 


daic.^.  and  related  .subjects.  A 
large  lecture  itall  and  faculty 
oflices  also   are   included 

Housed  in  tlu  new  structure 
will  be  the  Pliilip  Lown  Insti- 
tute of  Judaic  Studies,  designed 
as  a  center  of  independent  re- 
search  in  all  areas  of  Judaic 
studies. 

Ohn  -  .Sam*  American  Civil- 
ization Center  and  the  SchifT- 
man  Humanities  Cenl<»r,  the 
other  buildings  in  the  new 
academic  quadrangle,  are 
scheduled  for  completion  later 
this  fall. 

Completiim  of  the  quadrangle 
will  eliminate  the  u.se  of  li- 
brary classrooms  and  w  i\\  re- 
lieve the  strain  on   Ford   Hall. 

Dr.  Sachar  Defends 
General  Education 
As  Credit  Course 

President  Sachar  has  defend- 
ed     the      highly      controversial 
General   Education    S    prograin 
as  an  opportunity  for  "exposure 
to   great   personalities   who   are 
symbols   of    productive   '.i  •  ng" 

Speaking  at  1  isi  Ti'.€^WI*..^  . 
initial  meeting  of  the  lecture 
seri€»s.  attended  by  more  than 
150  seniors  as  a  three-credit 
course,  the  President  praised 
the  program  for  its  uniqueness 
of  format.  General  Education 
S  meets  Thiirsda\  evenings  to 
hi'ar  di.>-tinguished  personalities 
speak. 

Se\-eral    students    each    week 
are    given    the    opportunity    (»f 
dining    with    the   guest    sp<'aker 
prior    to   his    talk;   each   lecture 
is     followed      by     a     question- 
answer  period.  "There  are  no  as- 
sii^rinients  or  examinations  and 
attendance      is      not      recordei!. 
Because*  of    this    lack   of   hu'mal 
academic    requireiu'wits,     mem- 
bers ol  the  Facult.N   Education.il 
Policies    Committee     havf     fre- 
quent 1>      objected      to     ofVering 
General   Kchicati<»n  S  as  a  cred- 
it   couise.     Dr     Sachar    refuted 
this    opinion     by     pointing    out 
th«-    e\[)erimental    character    ot* 
the    course    uhich    makes    par- 
ticipation a   matter  of   personal 
obligation 

The  program  was  intended. 
Dr  Sachar  said,  when  he  and 
Dr.  Max  Lerner  jointl.N  spon- 
sored it  at  the  University's 
founding,  as  m  entirely  stu- 
dent oriented  program  and  is 
the  onl>  non  conventional  as- 
pect   of    the    academic    curricu- 

( Cout limed  on  Page  G) 

Head  SPEAC 
Committee 


should  contact  Committee 
Chairman  Alan  Rubin  or 
SPEAC  President  Richard  Sie- 
gal. 

SPE.-^C  will  continue  to  spon- 
sor educational  activities  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past  Tentative- 
ly planned  for  this  year  are  a 
speech  by  Socialist  Workers' 
Presidential  candidate  Farrell 
D  o  b  b  s,  a  series  of  forums  on 
areas  of  world  tension,  a  dis- 
cussion on  segregation  in  the 
North,  a  meeting  devoted  to  a 
talk  on  apartheid,  and  a  model 
United  Nations. 
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Action  and  Reaction 

Comments  on  Crucial  Campaign 

On  the  ''Great'' Debate 


Proposal  fc 


Young  Fogies 


"i;o  yoiniK  iiiul  fair  and  dcboiuiir  ..."  (luctli  the 
imaj/i'  makors.  Ficni  IVIachson  Avmia'  to  Malii>ii  lU-ach, 
youth  i.<  a  most  iinporlant  commodity.  To  be  ycun^r  is 
i::()od,  to  bo  youth lul  .  .  .  not  so  ^ood.  It  is  not  roally  sur- 
prising, then,  that  l>oth  prosidciitial  candidates — so  ycninjr 

trv  so   hard   to   be  so  old.    iiolh  can(iidalcs  are  young: 

neither  is  youthful.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Vice-President  Nixon  would  deny  any  connection, 
past  or  1  ►resent,  with  the  untried,  the  idealistic — in  short, 
the  dvnamics  of  youth. 

Senator  Kennedy,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  his  forty 
odd  vears,  has  asserted  that  **A^^e  is  irrelevant  .  .  .  "What 
he  fails  to  realize  is  that  aK<%  his  age,  should  have  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  campaign.  This  is  a  time  when  a 
young  man,  nearly  fresh  out  of  Harvard,  shoujil  be  aflirm- 
ing  and  re-atlirming  his  youth.  The  solemnity,  however, 
the  tireat  made  any  attempt  to  show  himself  as  Aristotle, 
tor  Kennedy  is  like  a  drug.  It  is  imi.robable  that  Alexander 
the  (Jreat  made  any  attempt  to  show  himself  as  Aristotle. 
Teddy  Koosevilt  considered  his  youth  to  be  his  most  im- 
))ortant  asset  and  Franklin  D.  lioosevelt,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrible  economic  depression  in  history,  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  terrifying  war  in  history,  never 
lost  the  faculty  of  laugiung  at  himself,  and  at  the  world. 
Perhaps  Senator  Kennedy  is  too  young,  too  seif-conscious 
of  his  own  immaturity,  to  be  youthful. 

^'•ce-Prtsident  Nixon's  case  i.s  somewhat  dillerent. 
Thnugli  -'l^*^  i"  hi^  ^'-^^^>'  f<^»'tit's»  Nixon  is  not  ''nearly  fresh 
out  of  Harvard,"  for  he  has  "come  up  the  hard  way."  it 
is  dithcult  to  see  where  Nixon  was  ever  a  political  babe- 
in-the-woods;  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  for  Mr. 
Nixon  a  moment  of  idealistic  contemplation,  for  he  had 
a  star  to  follow,  and  the  road  to  success  is  paved  with  less 

flim.sy  stuff.  .  ,     ,.        ,         ,  i 

The  question  of  youth  and  idealism  has  deeper,  and 
perhaps  more  serious  ramiiicatii)ns.  It  seems  that  all  of 
America  hiis  lost  the  ability  to  laugh  at  itself,  and  to  thmk 
great  and  daring  thoughts.  Among  the  students  on  our 
college  campuses  the  watchwords  are  "planning  .  .  .  de- 
liberation .  .  .  caution." 

In  another  time  it  may  have  been  a  groat  and  wonder- 
ful thing  that  both  presidential  candidates  are^  .so  young; 
in  our  time  it  turns  out  they  are  *young  fogies.' 

Same  Old  Saturday  Nighl 

(ioldfarb  Library  was  clo.sed  all  day  Saturday,  October 
Ifit  It  was  closed  all  morning  and  afternoon  because  of  a 
Jewish  holiday  and  all  night  because  it  was  Saturday 
night  and  the  lil)rary  is  always  clo.sed  on  Saturday  mght. 
Closing  the  library  on  a  Jewish  holiday  is  an  old  story. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideal  of  a  non-sectarian  univer- 
sity It  is  consistent  with  the  inconsistency  of  the  present 
policy  of  "special  privileges"  for  any  religion  (which,  by 
the  wav,  presupposes  the  idea  that  some  people  are  more 
-chosen"  than  others).  Because  if  this  university  were 
consistent,  the  dining-halls  too  would  have  been  closed  for 
the  day  of  atonement.  But  we  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
university  be  consistent  in  any  sense.  ... 

A  more  general  problem  is  the  Saturday  cvenmK  shut- 
down. Such  a  policy  indicates  an  abysmal  lack  of  contact 
with  prevailing  student  mores  and  opinions.  Obviously,  the 
library  is  the  only  place  to  study  on  Saturday  night.  A 
dormitory  full  of  people  and  beer  and  Ahmad  Jamal,  all 
hard  at  work  at  being  well-rounded,  is  not  exactly  con- 
ducive to  David  Hume.  And  there  are  still  enough  narrow- 
minded  under-developed,  conscientious  students  on  this 
campus  to  populate  the  library  on  Saturday  night. 

Student  Council  is  working,  in  its  own  improbable  way, 
to  protest  the  Saturday  evening  desertion  If  the  protest 
is  ignored,  there  has  been  Ulk  of  a  "sit-in  some  Saturday 
nieht  in  the  near  future.  We  are  always  being  heartily 
congratulated  for  our  enthusiasm  in  supra-univrrsity  cam- 
paigns for  justice,  etc.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
effects  of  such  a  campaign  right  here. 

The  Justice  will  lend  its  whole-hearted  .support  to  such 
a  plan  so  long  as  it  is  limited  to  passive  resistance,  rather 
than  sheer  physiwU  brutality.  And  if  that  doean  t  work  . . . 


With  this  issue  THE 
Jl  STiri:  is  init  ia  ti  nR  a 
seriws  ol  articles  on  different 
aspects  of  the  presidential 
election.  Anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  p.irtieipalinR  in 
this  seiies  should  come  to 
the  rcKular  JI'STK  i:  meet 
ing  on  Tuesday  when  the 
topic  for  the  coniing  week 
will  be  chosen. 


"I 


By  STEVE  LEVINE 

Those  cynics  who  doubt  the  interest  of 

students    in    i>oiitics   ought   to   consult    the 

newsletter  published  by  College  Youth  for 

Nixon-Lodge  which  somehow  came  into  my 

hands.   In  it  is  a  description  of  youth  iictivi- 

ties  at  the  Uepid)lican  Convention. 

All    exuded    energy    and    confidence,    buttons 

and    pamphlets,   coffee,   milk,   and    coke   .    .    . 

each    of    us    internally    echoed    the    words   of 

Henry     (abut     Lodge.     Im      

Roinj;  to  work  unceasinuly  in 
this   camnaign    because   1    be- 
lieve in  Ri<  hard  Nixon.  I  be- 
lieve in  our  cause,  and  1   be- 
lieve in  America. 
I>()ul>lk'ss,i\    similar  pronounce- 
ments  nrt    CM  niin.4  out    of   Kcn- 
lU'dy  -  .1  o  h  n  s  o  n    hrndtpiiirtors 
from    tho    pins    of    my  rinds    of 
fresh -scrubbed,  corn-fed    col- 
if^c  politicos. 

Bui    miuiy    student.s    are    be- 
coming   increa.sin^^iy    wary    of   j ____^ 

'^';^rH?^;''nil^i^;cd''bnJem>r.n.>uslv  s.^niti-    con.plish  these  Jmi;*  of \ommon^;i;u;d ::  namely 
J'.nt      tf/dent    DoU^^  'the    past  1  the   strengthening  and   advancement  of  the   m- 

;rv^iee';^'p!^Ss'^^F;;^  th::;'ar  ;;;   ti;^:c    ;--ements,havebeen,pro.rc^in.niceIy^c^^^ 


By  NAM  Y  SWAKTZ 

La.st  spring  Mr.  Steven.son  put  forth  a 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  hulabaloo  from 
political  campaigning  and  substitute  some 
serious  discussion  of  major  issues  in  a  great 
debate  between  the  two  major  candidates 
for  the  i)residency.  Consequently,  on  tiie 
evening  of  September  2Glh.  Ri  publican  can  li- 
(late  Riciiard  Nixon  and  DemiK-ratic  nomuiee 
John    F.   Kenned v    parlici!)ated    in   a    nationally 

televise  d  debate,  concerned 
Willi  tlie  domtstic  issues  ol  the 
presi  nt  campaign. 

What  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing that  momentous  hour  I 
failed  to  see.  except  jK'rhaps 
that  it  did  em?  hasi/e  the  fact 
that  voters  must  think  more 
seriously  than  ever  before 
about^  selecting  their  candidate 
<»n  l^'e  November  ballot.  Mr. 
Nixt)n  anii'-ably  ajiieed  with 
Ihe  noble  aims  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Kennedy.  He  only  disagreed 
with  llie  means  sug:4ested  lu  ac 


to    voice    its    protests.     Fn-.    '''-'-^na  .«■;"' '^  '    '^^p^■rc«h^a^;    Ho    in  Uuc  debate- lash.on. 
students  faced  fire  hoses  in  San  irancisco  pro      i"»-  v**'>^  ^  *- 


{Continued  on  Page  5) 


(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Impressions  Dispelled,  Formed 


By    CKI.IA   tlSSAK 

Very  oitcn  a  series  of  events 
is  planned   to  achieve  one  par- 
ticular   objective;    if    it    is    well 
organized,  the  results  will  ma- 
terialize   according    to    expecta- 
tions. However,  onc(^<n  a  while 
something?  untxpeeted  happens: 
what  was  purportedly  designed 
for     one     reason     accomplishes 
something  entirely   difTerent 
from   what  was   intended.  This 
is  not   to   say   that   the  original 
project   is  necessarily   a   fiasco 


By   JANE   MARGOl.D 

Although  I  hesitate  to  inject 
a  note  of  approbation  into  a 
newspaper  which  is  usually  a 
sounding-l)oard  for  negative 
criticism,  honesty  forces  me  to  • 
admit  it:  on  the  whole,  1  en- 
joyed  Orientation   Week. 

Well-planned,  diversified  ae- 
tivities,  from  the  much- 
knocked  folk  sings  to  the  fac- 
ulty panel,  provided  receptive 
freshmen  with  an  introduction 
to    life     at    Brandei55,    and    al- 


By  CHAKLOTTE  GEA7FR 

Orientation  Week  stands  out 
in  my  mind  us  a  whirl  of  al- 
ways-to-be-remembered ac  iv- 
ilieV.  particularly  overwhelm- 
ing for  me  since  this  fast.  New 
York-type  tempo  is  sometli'iig 
1  had  n(>ver  experienced  in  At- 
lanta. This  was  my  lirst  look 
at  the  campus,  so.  on  top  of 
everything  else,  the  first  week- 
rnd  I  was  continually  getting 
lo.st,  even  with  my  map  m 
hand. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 


Towards  a  Brandeis  Mythology 

Discussion,  Situation  and  a  Phantasy 


Hy  DONALD  COHEN 
There  are  three  parts  to  my  article:  the 
first  is  a  report  of  a  discussion  with  a  Iresh- 
man;  the  second  is  a  report  of  the  present 
situation  at  I^iandeis  as  I  see  it;  and  the 
third  part  is  phanlitsy,  a  da> -dream  and  a 
long-term  dream. 

The  Discussion 
The  "freshman-  with  whom  I  had  the  talk 
was  composed  of  bits  and  pieces  of  many  of  the 
freshmen^  have  talked  to  the.se  las  severa 
days  He  came  from  a  large  city  and  from  a 
large  high  school  in  that  city.  In  high  school 
he  was  popular  and  considered  intelligen  ;  he 
was  now  at  Brandeis  and  was  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  university  in  which  be  found 
himself  .  .  a  university  in  which  he  found  him- 
self because  of  a  rejection  from  another  school, 

^"^I^won't  attempt  to  simulate  a  real  discussion 
with   this   freshman,    but   there   is  a   particular 
sort  of  critique  which  he  presented  that  I  would 
like    to    reconstruct.     His    argument    went    this 
way:   Brandeis  University   makes  it  a   point  to 
emphasize   its  respect  for   individuality   •    •    •   »t 
does  this  in  its  catalogue,  through  its  speakers, 
and  in  all  of  the  other  ways  a  university  uses  to 
attract  future  students  and  future  endowments^ 
But  when  a  student  comes  here  he   finds   that 
this  just  ain't  the  case.   He  finds  that  there  is  a 
pattern  set  for  him,  if  not  in  all  of  its  details, 
at  least   in  its  most  major  outlines.    Brandeis, 
the    freshman    argued,    is    really    not    making 
sense  when  it  speaks  of  individuality,  for  ob- 
viously   his    individuality    was    not    being    re- 
spected    And  he  felt  that  it  was  not  bemg  re- 
spected   for    several    reasons,    and    cited    some 
examples     There  was  too  much  folk-singing  at 
Brandeis,     too     much     intellectual     discussion; 
there    was    too    much    self-assurance    and    too 
little  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
elders     Brandeis  upperclassmcn  all  were  snob- 
bish about  being  intellectuals  and  were  msult- 
ing  to  commerce-school  students  and  engineeri. 
There    was    too    much    concern    for    the    small 
muscles  of  the  head  and  too  little  concern  for 


the   larger   muscles   of  the  arms   and   legs   and 
back      Brandeis  students  just    don  t    know     low 
to    have    real,    innocent    fun.     At    other    univer- 
sities fraternities  and  other  small  social  groups 
serve     an     important     function,     the     freshm.m 
argued.    Tlit^y  provide  the  student  with  a  group 
in    which    he    could    be    an    individual,    that    is, 
in  which  his  own  personal  way-of-beinj;-in-the- 
world  was  respected.    His  individuality  was  re- 
spected  b'«*cause  it  was  the  .same  way-of-being:- 
in  thc-world   shared   hy   the   other   members    of 
the  orRan'/ation.    The  freshman  continued  with 
such  examples,  and  as  he  spoke  I  realized  that 
his  individuality  would  not  be  tolerated  here  at 
the  University  .  .  .  political  and  economic  con- 
servatism,   traditional    morality,    organized    re- 
ligion, active  athletic  involvement,  and  on  and 
on.     And    these    are    not    really    bad    things:    at 
other  universities,  fine  universities,  great  schol- 
ars instruct  serious  students  and  these  positions 
are  accepted  and  nourished  and  defended. 

And  therefore  I  agree  with  the  freshman.   In- 
dividuality   in   his  sense  is  not   respected  here. 
..However,   we  disagreed  on   the   value  judg- 
ment.   He  was  unhappy  about  the  situation.    I 
was  not. 

The  Present  Situation 
The  first  .students  to  matriculate  at  Brandeis 
were    really    fairly    peculiar    becau.se    Brandeis 
was  a  peculiar  university  in  which  to  enroll.    It 
was  built  on  the  ashes  of  an  unusually  unsuc- 
cessful  academic   institution;    it  was  sponsored 
by  an  unusually  politically  successful  minority 
Zroup.   and  it  could  very  possibly   have  turned 
iut  to  be  as  fortunate  academically  as  Middle- 
sex or  socio-political ly  as   the  Jews.    The   pos- 
sibility of  becoming   both    an  academic   and   a 
social    pariah    does    not    generally    attract    the 
widest    spectrum    of    students.     And    this    was 
Brandeis'     great     fortune.      Tt     attracted     hard- 
headed    young    students    who    were    willing    to 
gamble  because  either  nobody  else   would   ac- 
cept them  or  because  they  could  accept  nobody 
Mse.     Tt    attracted    professors    who    still    could 
iream.    even    after    the    twentieth    century 
ratastrophes. 
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Cuba:  Problems  and  Ideas 


Joe  t  Levin,  Pete  Cameo,  Marty  Peretz,  Emilio  Llims-Hevia,  Ken  S la  pin,  Ed  Freedman 


On  Monday  night,  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Club  Lounge  of  the 
Student  Union,  the  Justice 
gponsored  a  iorum  on  Cuba. 
The  main  speaker  uyas  Joel 
Levin,  a  graduate  student  in 
physics  at  Brandeis.  Among 
those  on  the  platform  with  him 
were  Edward  Freedman,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Brandeis 
Student  Union;  Pete  Cameo: 
Emelio  Llinas-Hevia.  a  Cuban 
Wein  student:  Mike  and  Debby 
Tanzer:  Michael  Bleich,  an  un- 
dergraduate at  Brandeis;  and 
Judy  and  Sherry  Gorbach.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  was  Sain 
Bernstein,  a  graduate  student 
at  Brandeis.  A  crowd  of  250 
people  was  on  hand  to  hear  the 
speakers,  all  of  whom,  save 
one,  had  recently  been  in  Cas- 
tro's Cuba 

As  the  forum  progressed 
chronologically,  there  appeared 
a    corresponding    shift    in    atti- 
tude toward  and  acceptance  of 
the    Cuban    Revolution.     From 
the  highly  favorable,  simply 
sketched   picture  which   Mr. 
Levin   paints,  and    Mr.   Llinas- 
Hevia   seconds,  we  progress  to 
questions    and    points    of    view 
that  involve  deeper  colors  and 
tend  to   make   the  overall   pic- 
ture m,ore  complex.  The  doubts 
and    questions    raised    by    Mr. 
Cameo   and    Mr.    Freedman  on 
the   panel    and   by    Mr.    Martin 
Peretz  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Slaptn 
from  the  audience  move  us  to- 
ward  the   middle   of   the   spec- 
trum.   There  was  nobody   who 
spoke  for  the  other  extreme — 
for    complete    anti-Castroism, 
and  anti-Revolutionism.    Ques- 
tions of  wheDier  Cuba  (and  or 
Castro)    is    indeed    becoming 
Communistic  or  gravitating  to- 
ward  the   Communist    orbit 
came    into   prominence,   al- 
though they  were  not  the  main 
subject  of  the  meeting.  We  here 
present  what  becomes  a  "cross- 
section"  of  the  meeting  —  tak- 
ing sections  from  speakers  and 
sjyeeches,  we  have  attevnpted  to 
represent   most  of  the  different 
VtcM'jK)!nLs  presetifed. 

Mr.  Levin  began  by  asserting 
that  due  to  movie  shorts,  lack 
of  first-hand  experience,  and 
propaganda,  we  probably  tiave 
a  false  image  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution  He  felt  that  the  best 
way  in  which  he  could  change 
this  image  was  to  present  an 
anecdotal  account  of  his  trip 
through  Cuba  this  past  July 

He  told  oj  a  city  inarble- 
worker  who  was  raving  about 
the  Revolution  because  of  tiic 
tyalnable  ag  r  ar  ia  n  reforms 
wliich  It  introduced.  Joel  asked 
his  audience  to  compare  this 
with  tlie  widespread  attitude  in 
tlie  Northern  United  States 
that  the  Negroes  are  just  a 
*'Soutliern  problem."  This,  he 
stated,  was  but  one  example  of 
the  new  Cuban  solidarity 

Joel  proceeded  to  relate  in- 
cidents w  ii  I  c  li  loould  tend, 
taki-n  togettier.  to  present  a 
picture  of  Cuba  under  ttie  Cas- 
tro rcynMC 

JL  'We  took  a  walk  llie  firsl 
evening  and  401  ^  little  l)il  lost 
and  m  >rder  to  find  our  way 
back    we    wen(    up    t*>    a    small 


of  how  easy  it  would  be  to  de- 
stroy the  unanimity  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  for  what  this  rev- 
olution was  for  and  to  create  all 
kinds  of  factions.  They  cited 
what  happened  to  the  lit>eral 
movement  in  America  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Red-baiting  move- 
ment .  .  . 


fortress 


(Continyed  on  Page   9) 


and  there  were  so\- 
diers  there  and  one  oi  them  was 
on  duty  .        and  we  went  walk- 
ing  up   to   him   and   he  jumped 
up  on  his  feet  and   held   a  rifle 
ready,    we    told    him    who    we 
were,  and  he  was  very  coopeia- 
tive  and   soon  be«an  to  talk   to 
us.    Soon    the    whole    barracks 
was  out  talking  to  us  and  they 
invited   us  •  i    I'm    not    u.sed   to 
this   kind   of   treatment  when   I 
go  to  a  barracks  (laughter)  .     . 
and   thev   served   us  coflee  and 
we  had   a   three   hour  bull  .ses- 
sion— atjout     polities,     needless 
to  .say.  and  these  men  were  the 
most    incredibly    well  infr>rmed 
about   politics   I've   ever   met.    I 
was    rather    shocked     after    an 
liour  or  two  to  see  a  blackboard 
in    the    place     I    said:    'What    is 
that    for"''    'We   have   a   teacher 
who  comes  ev<*ry  day   to  learh 
Us  to   read  and  write."   was  the 
repl>     .    .    ■    N')W     thesi'    peop't' 
had    a    profound    knowlod^.*   of 
politics    \n   the   sense   that    ttiev 
really     understood     what     Red- 
bait ni^;     was      And     they     ga\e 
us  a  loni^.  lonij  lecture  on  wh  it 
Red   bailing  is  .  .  .  on  the  idea 


"That  night  they  invited  us 
back  for  militia  practice  . 
there  was  a  very  motley  crew 
of  peasants  with  their  som- 
breros on:  they  were  marching 
.  .  .  and  looking  very  formid- 
able. As  soon  as  they  broke 
ranks  they  all  tame  running  up 
to  us  to  shake  our  hands  and  to 
express  how  glad  they  were  to 
see  us  and  how  much  they  liked 
Americans,  and  why  don't  more 
Americans  come  and  why  does 
your  government  do  this  to  us 
and  why  does  your  government 
do  that  to  us.  After  the  drill 
was  over  they  crowded  around 
us  .some  more  and  said.  'Have 

..-.,.  ^^^m-,  ^..tr.         r.f»l-» />/-»!  ^  *  'M/»  «|rO 
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haven't  seen  your  school' 
'Whaf  You  haven't  seen  our 
schooP  You  must  come  to  see 
our  school'  .  .  .  They  got  the 
keys.  They  took  us  into  the 
school  .  .  .  and  the  fervor  wit*h 
which  we  were  shown  this 
school  .  .  .  every  nook  and 
corner  .  .  .  and  as  we  came 
out  they  pointed  to  the  slogan 
above  the  .school  which  said 
'To  be  a  good  revolutionary,  be 
a  good  student.' 

"We  went  out  to  the  Western 
part    of    Cuba,    and    there    we 
saw   our    lirst    real    cooperative 
in    action       We     were     driving 
down  a  road  and  we  saw  a  very 
pretty      semi-circle      of      green 
houses  .  .      that's  where  I  used 
to   live    (said    one   of   the    peas- 
ants) .  .  .  and  there  was  a  shack 
with    a    dirt    floor    and    a    grass 
roof    and     nothing     resembling 
electricity  or  toilets  or  running 
water  or  anything  else.    U  was 
living  as  primitive  as  you  could 
have     And   now   he   was  living 
in  a  very  lovely  pre-fabricated 
house,     with     three     bedrooms, 
living  room  and  kitchen,  and  a 
refrigerator. 

"We  met  a  doctor  .  .  .  and 
we  asked  him  what  the  main 
cause  of  death  had  been  before 
the  revolution.  He  said,  'Starv- 
ation.'" 

(Then  Joel  turned  to  the 
j)roblem  of  why  this  favorable 
image  never  reached  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  cited  tlie  press' 
"distortion  without   lying".) 

•The  way  they'll  give  Cas- 
tro's speeciies:  they  take  ex- 
cerpts: they'll  tell  you  it  was  a 
6-h()ur  speech  but  they'll  take 
an  excerpt  and  the  excerpt  will 
be  this  raving  maniac.  Fidel's 
speeches  are  incredible  He 
makes  his  points  calmly  and 
clearly.  Ri^ht  after  they  cut 
the  sugar  quota,  Fidel  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  .  .  . 
What  are  we  gonna  do  now  - 
they've  cut  the  sugar  quol  i. 
Be  calm,  don  I  get  excited, 
uell  handle  things.  Kvery- 
things  under  control  .  .  .'  And 
evi'rybody  knew  it  was  l)ec.iu.».o 
F'idei    wouldn".    he    io  tlu'm 

1  don't  make  any  pro*;- 
nosis:  I  don  t  say  that  1  know 
what  s  going  to  happen  in 
Cuba  I  simply  say  that  I  went 
and  saw  many  things  which  im- 
pres.sed  me  very  deeply  and  I 
was  horrified  to  see  how  blat- 
antly and  obviously  with  in- 
tent they  were  misrepresent- 
ed  in  our  press. 

(Joel  summed  up) 

"Cuba  is  a  country  that  is 
moving  with  great  strides  for- 
ward; they  are  building  homes 
.  and  schools  and  such  And 
if  we  continue  as  we  are  domt;. 
alienating  Cuba  more  and 
more,  telling  our  people  to 
leave,  telling  them  not  to  go 
there,  cutting  ofT  all  our  trade 
with  them  and  so  foi  di.  it  is 
clear  that  we're  pushing  them 
into  Russia's  lap.  which  is  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  we  want 
to  do  And  if  somehow  we  do 
mana^t'  I.)  overthri>vv  thn 
revolution  and  make  it  fail, 
then  we'ri*  htin»;  up  coi  ipletely 
l)<»cause  all  of  La<in  Amerin 
will  know  that  we  had  a  hoti'V 


in  the  pie.  and  at  that  point 
Latin  American  opinion  will 
completely  crystallize  against 
us.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
in  our  self-interest  is  to  be 
friends  with  Cuba  .  .  ." 

(A  question  period  ensued 
For  u>htle  it  was  merely  a  repe- 
tition of  points  already  brought 
up  in  Mr.  Lev>in's  sj^eech.  Then 
it  was  brought  out  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  Castro  has  be- 
come a  dictator:  that  the  revo- 
lution has  been  turned  into  a 
cult  of  persoTiality,  and  that  the 
people  have  been  betrayed.  Pete 
Cameo  rose  to  answer  this 
view: 

PC:  "On  the  question  of  li 
berty.  if  you  stop  and  just  think 
for  one  second:  when  the  work- 
ing people  of  Havana  and  other 
cities  are  armed  with  their  mili- 
tias which  they  control,  the 
peasantry  is  armed  with  mili- 
tias which  they  control,  and 
the  students  are  armed  with 
their  militias  which  they  con- 
trol .  .  .  tell  me  how  can  you 
suppress  a  people?  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  you  cannot 
suppress  an  armed  people.  Be- 
fore   Castro    could    suppress 


olutionaries,    because    of    their  pends   on   what   your   premises 

madness,    destroy    the    Revolu-  are.    I    don't   think    the    liberal 

tion,  or  the  possibility  of  Revo-  movement  is  utterly  dead:  even 

lution.  the    radical    movement    of    the 

**I  think  there  are  very  few  people  who  believe  everything 

of    us    who    don't    support    the  that   the   extr-.ne  left   believes 

Revolution.    .   .   .    Even    today,  is  very  much  plive." 
when  some  of  us  are  critical  of        ^£niilio    Llinas-Hevia,    Wein 

it.  It  comes  as  a  dissential  sad-  gt^d^^nt  from  Cuba,  essayed   to 

ness    rather    than    a    dissential  answer    Mr.    Peretz's    doubts:) 
anger.  .      .Most  of  us  also  feel  ^^  ^^.^^ 

a    sense    of    indignation   at   the  ^^^^   very    m  u  c  h   like   a   Re- 


Monday  night's  forum  on 
Cuba  was  the  first  in  a  sc- 
ries of  evenings  that  the 
Ju.stice  will  sponsor  through- 
out the  year,  and  its  success 
seems  to  indicate  that  such 
a  project  can  provoke  suf- 
ficient interest  to  bring 
people  to  Brandeis  such  as 
were  gathered  Monday 
night.  We  do  not  wish  to  re- 
strict ourselves  solely  to 
"fcrums:"  suggestions  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  programs  that 
could  be  held  will  be  appre- 
I  elated. 


them,  form  a  dictatorship,  he 
would  have  to  take  those  arms 
back;  he  did  not  want  to  arm 
the  workers;  Castro  made  a 
speech  saying  that  the  workers 
should  not  be  armed;  they  had 
not  fought  with  him;  the  work- 
ers insisted  on  k>eing  armed 
.  .  .  We  think  in  terms  of  a 
government  we  want  that's 
by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
just  by  Castro.  .  .  .  Just  remem- 
ber, you  cannot  suppress  an 
armed  people." 

(Then  the  first  really  lengthy 
objection  to  the  uncritical  ver- 
sion of  the  Cuban  Revolution 
was  raised  Martin  Peretz, 
graduate  student  at  Harvard, 
raised  some  questions  concern- 
ing certain  ptiases  and  goals  of 
the  Revolution  ) 

MP:   "1  can  say     .     that  where 
Revolutions  have  not.  from  the 
beginning,     tried     to    point    a 
direct     direction     toward     free 
forms,  toward  something  of  an 
open     society,     they've     always 
ended    up    in     tyranny       Father 
they  ended  up  in  tin*  utter  fail- 
uri*    of    the    French    Revolution 
with    the    Napoleonie    period 
coming    right    after    il.    or    thev 
tended   up    in    the   ugly    tyranny 
that     you     had     in     the     .Soviet 
Union    and    Communist    China 
The  only  thing  about  executions 
is  that  it's  important   to  reali/e 
.1   think   it   takes  a  kind   of 
colossal    gall,    a    kind    of   arro- 
gance, of  those  of  us  who   live 
in    the   United    .States,    in    favor 
of  all  kinds  of  revolutions   (tie- 
cau.se      revolution      is     .sort      of 
.something    we    love)    .    .    .    we 
don't  know  what  hot  fire  really 
IS        .  to  be  flippant  about  seven 
hundred  people  being  executi'd 
— by  the  Cubans'  own  estimate. 
Now.   there   was   an   announce 
mont  from  Havana  yesterday  of 
two  executions  and   an  an- 
nouncement   from    Mr     Castro 
thai  there  are  going  to  Uv  more 
Now    I'm    not    saying    that    for 
reasons    of    state    thes»'    ar(»n't 
necessary,     but     at     least    when 
facts    are    presenteii.     let's    re- 
member    these    also      T  .lat     is 
there's    an    old    thing    that    fan- 
coin   StefTans   once   said      when 
he    went    to    Russia    and    came 
l)a<'k.       <  Incidentally.      in      the 
early    *20s  1 .     I've    seen    the    fu- 
ture   and    it     works      I    have    a 
little    bit    of    that     sens*'    about 
these  gentlemen  who  came  b;u  k 
from    Cuba     .    .    .    But    let's    re 
iiK  inber  —  id  o  not  lei  the  rev- 


abysmal   stupidity   and   immor- 
ality of   the  American   govern- 
ments     in      having      sustained 
Batista  all  these  years  and  not 
having    given    Castro    the    kind 
of    assistance    that    they    could 
have    in    the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution     One  of  the  things 
that    I    was    struck    by    as    you 
people  spoke  about  the  Revolu- 
tion was  that  the  whole  essen- 
tial meaning  of  tne  Revolution 
as  we've  come  to  know  it  seems 
to    have    died;    that    is.   nobody 
has  said  the  word  liberty  here 
tonight    and    I    think    that's    a 
crucial  concept  when   il  comes 
to    a    revolution      Nobody,    for 
instance,    pointed    out   that   the 
whole  business  of  Castro  as   a 
revolutionary      leader      has 
turned    into   Castro   as  'cult   of 
the      personality;'      nobody 
pointed    out.    for    example,    or 
nobody    seemed    to    have   ques- 
tioned,   or    nobody    seemed    to 
have    gotten   an    interesting    or 
very     easy,     delightful     answer 
from  the  Cubans  as  to  why  Mr. 
Castro  had  promised   free  elec- 
tions    within     eight     or     ten 
months    or    a    year,     and    now 
.says   he  doesn't  need   them  be- 
cause   when    he    speaks    in   the 
squares     of     Havana,     he     has 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of   peo- 
ple  and   he  knows   that  he  has 
the    general    will    behind    him. 
Those   of    us   who    know    some- 
thing about  the  study  of  politi- 
cal  theory   know  just   wliat   the 
general    will    means;    we   know 
just    how    the  general   will  can 
bo  engineered  in  modern  times. 

"I'm  afraid  that  I  haven't 
been  in  Cuba  to  hear  Castro's 
speeches;  I've  heard  only  the 
fact'  that  the  harangues  against 
the  United  States  are  small  in- 
cidents or  only  excerpts,  but 
most  of  us  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  United 
States  when  Mr  Castro  ap- 
peared before  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  don't  think  there's 
terribly  much  question  about 
the  content  of  that  speech.  And 
while  there  is  .some  question 
seen  as  to  whether  Castro  is  in 
reality  or  efTectively  a  Commu- 
nist, or  whether  Che  is  or 
Raoul  or  Mr  Jiminez — (there 
really  is  very  little  question 
about  him)  It  did  seem  that 
by  the  time  he  came  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  wholt»  ques- 
tion was  rather  dead.  It's  in- 
terest mg  lo  reinemt)er  that  Mr. 
Castro  didn't  aliy  himself  wi'h 
M  irsh;il  Tito,  and  he  didn't 
ally  himself  with  Mr.  Nehru 
or  Sukarno  o  r  w  i  I  h  Nasstr 
I'ven:  msti'id  lu*  chose  to  ally 
himself  with  Mr  Khrushchev. 
If  Mr  Came.)  is  delighted  hy 
that,  at  le.ist  let  .some  of  us 
slu>w  that  we  are  not  Ahtiul 
the  raei.sl  l)usiness  —  I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that 
those  of  u.>  who  are  ((jn^ei  lu-d 
about  negro  rights  should  re- 
member was  that  that  whole 
esc.ipade  into  Harlem  was  an 
insult  lo  our  intellig«Mice.  On 
lop  of  being  at\  insult  to  the 
Negro  people  .  .  .  let's  reniem 
ber  that  the  first  Negro  leader 
he  chose  to  meet,  on  the  first 
day  after  having  met  Allan 
Ctinsberg.  who  came  to  pay 
tril)ule  l»>  him,  was  the  prophet 
Malcolm  Mohammed  X  I  don't 
know  how  inanv  (»f  you  people 
know  who  the  pro[)h<H  Malcolm 
Mohammed  X  is.  He  reF)re.sents 
all  of  the  dark  forces  of  racism. 
There  s  an  OA.S  declaration 
ol  March.  11)54  which  savs  thai 
the  otTicers  of  the  Organization 
of  .\meruan  .States  will  not  al- 
low ;i  Communis'  government 
in  the  VV. 'Stern  Hemisphere  11 
was  that  basis  on  whicii  Nici- 
ragua  and  Hiinduras  forces  in- 
vaded (iualemala  As  to  the 
d'ltli  of  t.'v'  liI)MMl  movitnent 
because  of  red  baiUn  •,  that  dc- 


publican    writer    in    the    Boston 
Globe,   (laughter). 

"The  Cuban  revolution  means 
more  than  Castro  himself  Cas- 
tro happens  to  be  now  the  lead- 
er, but  if  he  happened  to  go  in 
a  line  that  the  Cuban  people 
thought  would  put  in  danger 
the  hard-earned  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion, they  would  take  care  of 
that  too." 

( Ken  Slapin  was  another 
who  tended  to  (luestion  the 
"totally  bright"  interpretation 
of   thf   Revolution:) 

» 

KS     "I    think    that    most    of    us 
here  are   certainly    enthusiastic 
about  the  picture  of  Cuban  life 
which   Joel    presented    and    are 
sympathetic  to  it    1  would  like, 
however,  to  question  the  {)olit'.- 
cal    sophistication    that   lay    be- 
hind   some   of    his    defenses    of 
the    Cuban     regime,     given     by 
people     who     obviously     felt     :* 
little  uneasy  about  the  question 
of    Russian    influence    —   about 
the  question  of  anti-American- 
ism  in   the   government,   not   in 
the   people.    It  seems   that   all 
along  the   line  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence presented  forms  a  kind  of 
shadow   argument   —  a  kind  of 
shadow     evidence     which     isn't 
really    convincing.    We    know 
that    the    Russian    peasant,    like 
the  Cuban  peasant,  was  armed 
during  the  Russian  Revolution, 
and     perhaps    the     government 
which    they    got   wasn't   exactly 
what     they     wanted.     Joel     »%id 
that    these    people    really    hale 
Communists  —  that  they  don't 
want    Communists   at   all      -   so 
how   can    their  government   be- 
come Communist?  Now  I  think 
that  if  we  can  reasonably  make 
the     distinction     between     the 
American    government    and    the 
American    people,    we   can    also 
reasonably     make     the    distinc- 
tion    between    Cuba's     govern- 
ment and  the  Cuban  people  and 
their    hopes   and   aspirations    as 
to   what    is   happening   to   their 
•.government.   But    perhaps   their 
government    may    be   subverted 
—  and  1  think  these  are  reason- 
able (juestions.   and  I  think  the 
answers    that    we've    gotten    to 
these  kind  of  questions  by  peo- 
ple   who   seem    reasonably    con- 
cerned    a  Ij  o  u  I     them     havi'n't 
r  "ally  been  adequate" 

{  Kd  Fri'i'dman  closed  the 
meet  ing    1 

F.  F.  "Now  everybody  ^  wor- 
ried about  Communi>m  m 
Cuba  I  e<)me  !»ack  from  t'uh» 
and  I  watch  tlv  television, 
listen  lo  the  radio  and  read  the 
papers,  and  I  begui  won  \  in^; 
about  C'omriuinism  in  Cu'oa  It  -i 
in  everything  nou  sa>  you 
(•;in't  distinguish  betueen  i 
Marxist,  a  Socialist,  a  Trotsky- 
ite  and  a  C'omunist  AnythinLj 
anti-.American  is  somehow 
against  private  propertv  Read 
your  |)apers  you'll  see  that-; 
how  they  handle  every  one  of 
Ihesi'  tilings  The  next 'thing 
yt»u  find  is  that  the  AiTierican 
press  is  absolutely  certain  that 
Castro  is  a  joker.  If  you  take* 
the  lime  lo  r»'ad  his  speeches 
.  .  .  you  find  that  he  is  a  very 
intelligent,  serious  man  who  is 
doing  wondi'rful  things  for  the 
country  of  Cuba  And  th  il 
doivsn't  mean  you  have  to  agree 
with  everything  he's  doing.  :ind 
it  doesn't  mean  that  everything 
he's  doing  is  good  —it  means 
thai  wh  it  is  happening  there  is 
really  import.int  .ind  really 
wondnful.  and  if  this  connlrv 
is  supposed  to  have  any  im- 
port.one  in  the  world,  how  cm 
we  treat  it  in  tlu'  .>lupi<l  way 
we  havr  up  till  now** 

I  don  '  l>elieve  Cu'oa  is  Com- 
munist today:  I  d»)n'l  see  .j  pos- 
sibilitv  of  its  going  Communist, 
but  I  think  anvon''  who  si\i 
'>f)c  \K\v  >••  the  J  I  il  c  r  really 
oLocoU  I  know," 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Kill  Ilia  11  VK 

latililfarli 

In  tht'  liKhl  of  the  recent  con- 
lr«)versy  concerning  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Cioldfarb  Library  on 
Jewish   holidays,   1    find   myself 


planned  newspapei '.'  Why  not 
use  It  for  advertisements  as 
welP  Who  needs  a  representa- 
tion of  Brandeis.  written  in  a 
sincere  spirit,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  to  be  called  Mythol- 
ogy" with  no  explanation  of 
why  it  is  .so**  Finally,  who  needs 
an  article  concerning  an  impor 


this  capacity  she  advised  fresh- 
men in  individual  as  well  as 
class  situations. 

Upon  entering  the  paper 
maze  of  Gryzmish  I  headed  for 
the  Oflice  of  Student  Person- 
nel. There  I  found  two  possible 
sources  of  information.  1  inlro 


yearbook  a  graphic  illustration 
of  this  condition  which  threat- 
en.v  to  destroy  the  campus.  A 
map  on  the  inside  cover  shows 
the  campus  of  1955:  buildings 
centrally  located,  yet  separated 
by  large  areas  of  treses  and 
grass  On  the  back  inside  cover 
is  a  map  of  the   1960  campus: 


on 
to 


campus  IS 
withstand 


on 

It  seems  to  me  that  Univer- 
sity policy  is  inconsistent  inso- 
far as  it  choo.ses  the  Ooldfarb 
Library  which  accomodates  the 
entire  student  body  while  it 
keeps  open  the  Science  Library 
which  accomodates  a  small 
group  of  graduate  slvidents 
Surely  the  University  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  two 
libraries  If  this  assumption  is 
accepted,  tiien  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  tlie  inconsistency  in 
University  policy  lies  in  a  deep- 
er motive  I  can  only  surmi.s*' 
that  science  and  its  facilities 
influential  enough 
the  three  Boston 
rabbis,  who  Dr  Sachar  claims, 
pre.ssure  the  University  into 
closing  its  facilities  on  holidays. 

Needless  t(»  say.  I  would  like 
to  .see  a  direct  encounter  of  the 
two  forces,   science    in   the   per- 
^on  of  the   sgience   faculty   and 
religion     in    the    person    of    the 
three    Rabbis     Can    it    be    that 
science  refuses  to  acknowledge 
Brandeis"  debt  to  Boston  Jewry 
which  supports  the  Goldfarb  as 
well    as    the   Kalman   facilities? 
Can  it  furthermore  be  that  Sci- 
VUKV    will    defeat   the    forces    of 
religion".'  Being  an     unbeliever 
and  willing  on  ihi«  fatrful  \  om 
Kippur  Eve.  my  blood  is  soaring 
in  anticipation  of  the  outcome: 
•Kalman   confronts   the   Cods' 

"Inbeliever" 


tive  as  well.  1  would  suggest, 
to  begin  with,  more  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  editors 
of  the  paper.  Even  such  excel- 
lent papers  as  the  "Times"  as- 
sign definite  and  consistent  jobs 


I  did  It  was  here  that  1  had 
disclosed  patiently  to  me  that 
Miss  Lane  left  Brandeis  to  as- 
sume a  better  (more  important 
and  higher  paid)  position  in  a 
Pennsylvania  State  teachers 
college.  Mail  had  b€*en  received 


to  specific  people.  Then  I  would    from  her   She  was  happy  That  s 

call   for   less  attempt  at  humor    .^\\  there  was  to  it 

and  more  objective  reporting  of 

events    and    institutions    which 

might    not    be    appreciated    by 

one   or    another    of   the    paper's 

editors.    1    would    suggtst    more 

intelligent    article    headings    so 


^J^-_-^.        /^ 


''TooU  Triiflr 
*-riiT  Our 


(or^ 


Be'- 


•lore   I    begin    tins    letter.    I 
would    like   to   anticipate    some 
ol    the   things   that   may    happen 
lo   it   if    uii.>  mcujier  attempt   of 
an    illiti-rate   should   be   deemed 
worthv  of  .^pace  in  the  hallowed 
page^  of  the  •Justice."  To  be^-jn 
with     It    will    definitely    have   a 
heading,  very  witty  and  subtle. 
V  u  f  h     as     ••Tot)rs    Tirade       or 
•'Pity   Ovir    Poor   Paper.  '   Then. 
the  *  form      (and     thereby     the 
eharacter   and   meaning)   of  the 
letter   will    b<'   (hanged    by    one 
or  another  of  the  stafTs  super- 
intellectuals  .M)  that  It   be  made 
suitable  for  printing  (as  is  done 
to  people  who  contribute  a  soli- 
tary article  of  personal  experi- 
ence). The  end  of  the  letter  will 
be  marked     AH."  or     A    Her 
a    face-.saver    neither    requested 
nor  desired  by  me.  as  I  wish  to 
take   all   blame   and   any   credit 
to   be   derived.    Finally,    if   con- 
sidered    controversial     enough, 
the     letter    will     be    'refuted," 
again  bv  one  or  another  of  the 
super-intellectuals,    not,    how- 
ever   on  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ments   preesnted    here,    but    on 
the  basis  of  the  illiterate  mode 
of    expression     of    the    author. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  JUSTICE 
the  reader  can  get  some  idea 
ot  the  contents  of  the  article. 
Fiiuilly  I  would  siij-gest  use  of 
an  individual  who  knows  some- 
thing about  newspaper  layout. 

This  is  not  to  say  I  will  not 
read  the  paper  until  such 
changes  art>  made  1  will  con- 
tinue to  read  it.  both  because 
it  has  much  worthwhile  in  it. 
and  because  there  is  no  other 
newspaper  presenting  student 
lif(«  and  activity  at  Brandeis. 
But  this  last  reason  does  not 
give  the  "Justice"  li(en.«;e  to  be 
unreadable. 

"A.  Rer 

.>l«iiiai    llrallli 


•t 


1  am  interested  in  knowing 
vour  reasons  for  printing  the 
"headline  and  picture  accom- 
panying your  story  on  the  Men- 
tal Healtii  Organization  lecture. 
Are  you  implyimz  that  the  lec- 
ture, program,  patients,  and/or 
volunteers  are  obji'Cts  of  hum- 
or".' If  so.  I  suggest  that  the 
Mental  Health  Organization  has 
been  created  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  such  mis- 
conceptions I  invite  you  and 
other  medieval  students  —  to 
make  u.se  of  the  program  and 
replace     your     prejudices    with 

facts. 

Beth    Kapfo(;el 

f 


was 
On  the  third   source.   He  ad- 
mitted there  was  something  not 
to   be   told.     He   explained   that 
Miss  Lane  had  a  better  job  now 
then  she  had   held  in  Brandeis. 
or    that    she    would    ever    have 
held  here.  ALso.  he  went  on.  she 
requested    that    no    information 
be   relea.sed   about   her    leaving 
Why    did    the    Justice    want    to 
know**  He  pressed  a  transparent 
button    on    the    grey    phone.    It 
lit      He    requested    Mi.ss    Lanes 
address    from    a    voice    who    a 
moment    later   cau.sed    the   but- 
ton   to    light    again     He    picked 
up    the    phone     Smiled     Put    it 
down.       Bloomsberg     State 
Teachers  College,  Bloomsberg. 

Pa" 

I   rose    "Thank   you."   I   said 
He    closed    the    door    after    me 
That    evening    I    went     to    tht 
snack  bar.  I  talked  with  others. 
Rumors  sat  on  the  smoke    They 
really    didn't    make    too    much 
difference. 

We  won't  ever  know. 

Laurel    Frank 

.>lar%vil  «  iBi4»riiiil 

I     detect     neither     brilliance, 
coherence,    nor    purpose    in    the 
piece  of  prose  which  Mr    Mai- 
wil   submitted   to  the   last  i.ssue 
of  the  Justice    At  the  outset  he 
intimates     that    perhaps     Bran- 
deis    student.s    are    not     "con- 
cerned   with     ideas."     He    then 
rather  flippantly  derogates  both 
presidential    candidates,    noting 
that   if  students  were  interested 
in  ideas  they  could  not  serious- 
ly   discuss    this   election     Whih- 
not    suggesting   that   either    Mr 
Kennedy    or    Mr.    Nixon    has    a 
monopoly  on  ideas.  I  would  as- 
sert that  there  are  some  peopli , 
presumably  interested  in  ideas, 
(if  Mr.  Marwill  will  relegate  at 
least   some  faculty    members  to 
this  category),  who  suggest  that 
we    have    a    choice    between    a 
conservative,    sterile    candidate 
and   one   who   has   the   potential 


ind 
;ed 

there  he  had  a  ca.se  of  lobar 
pneumonia  Also,  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  Rose  Art  Center  will  be 
in  the  western   hemisphere 

However,  it  is  not  only  this 
random  placement  of  buildings 
that  breaks  up  the  continuity  of 
the  campus.  The  buildings 
themselves,  jutting  out  like 
bricks  in  the  mud.  do  not  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the 
grounds  Obviously  they  have 
hi'rn  designed  to  wage  an  eter- 
nal  war   with   the   land.scape 

If  the  campus  continues  to 
grow  in  this  manner,  within 
ten  years  it  will  have  become 
a  large  Monopoly  board  on 
which  the  houses  all  look  alike 
and  are  placed  according  to  a 
roll  of  the  dice 

But  the  campus  cannot  ex- 
pand in  this  way.  If  there  are 
to  be  more  buildings  at  Bran- 
deis they  must  he  located  log- 
ically; and  they  must  be  de- 
signed to  fit  in  with  the  natural 
harmony  of  the  campus.  If  they 
are  not.  the.se  buildings  threat- 
en to  be  the  stark  tombstones 
for  beauty. 

Paul   Goldstein 


All 


4I|»4'II 


AIm'Ikoii  : 


1  would  not  ordinarily  write 
a  letter  to  the  editors  of  The 
Justice.  But  I  had  a  little  talk 
with  a  meml)er  of  the  faculty 
last  week  about  the  mythologi- 
cal article  bv  Neil  Abelscm  It 
was  after  this  talk  that  I  de- 
cided  to  be-;in  this. 

For  the  professor  felt  that 
the  article  was  certainly  inmi- 
cal.  To  him  it  seemed  incom- 
prehensible that  its  author  was 
seriously  proposing  that  there 
were  only  two  kinds  here:  good 
guys  who  uere  all  round  and 
bad  guys  who  were  bearded. 
First  of  all.  he  could  not  believe 
that  anyone  could  have  such  a 
stereotyped  image  of  Brandeis. 
Second  of  all.  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  anyone  could  really 
hold  such  a  value  judgement  — 
if  one  had  to  think  in  such  a 
stereotyped  fashion,  surely  it 
was  the  full-orbed  crew  who 
deserved  the  derisive  label.  The 


lective  grneralixatiuns  are  to« 
tally  valid  is  to  exhibit  an  im- 
poverished   imagination.      But 

Neil  has  mentioned  the  class  of 
1962  and  made  his  super-posi- 
tive value  judgement  on  it.  Per- 
haps, recognizing  all  the  excep- 
tions to  the  following,  I  can 
give  a  widespread  impression. 

In  fact,  the  class  of  1962  is 
pretty  widely  recognized  as  the 
weak  link  in  the  Brandeis 
chain.  The  general  feeling  about 
it  is  that  aside  from  a  few 
really  intelligent  people  it  is  on 
the  whole  rather  sad.  The  com- 
mon impression  is.  further- 
more, that  its  thin  lines  have 
b€'en  further  depleted  by  the 
dismissal  of  a  fair  number  of 
Its  most  brilliant  members. 
What  Mr.  Abelson  holds  up 
with  pride  as  the  peak  of  Bran- 
deis excellence  is,  most  people 
would  admit,  a  far-cry  from  tne 
tops. 

I  coud  go  on  like  this  at  some 
length,  but  1  think  the  point  is 
clear.  I  have  sampled  opinion, 
and  it  generally  says  that  the 
.^belson  m\th  is  a  compound  of 
distortions  and  delusions  It  is 
also  by  the  way.  slanderous,  a 
label  which  its  author  is  fond 
of  applying  indiseriminantly  to 
the  replies  of  those  who  «lis- 
agree  with  him.  It  is  a  bigoted 
rirtiele  in  that  it  reflects  a  re- 
markable lack  of  tolerance  for 
any  people  whom  .Mr.  Abelson 
does  not  understand  or  with 
whom  Mr.  Abelson  does  not 
agree.  He  is  entitled  to  his  own 
theories:  but  he  could  show  a 
little  more  respect  for  those  of 
others.  Instead  he  smears  by 
innuendo  and  is  as  a  result  lar 
more  destructive  than  his  im- 
agined  enemies. 

To  be  a  straight  A.  well- 
rounded,  adjusted,  socially 
adept  person  is  not  enough,  I 
would  argue  Intelligence  is 
only  a  means.  Neil  may  ttis- 
ngrec;  that  Is  his  privilri^e.  But 
it  would  be  nice  if  he  would  in 
back  up  his  hypo- 
a  little  more  liiith- 


Ihe    futuie 
thesis   with 
ful   data. 


D.M.L 


Sack 


to  become  a  great  president  (in    professor  thought  that  the  arti- 


.\'o     \«'%%^I 


[T}\v  jn\Uiu\nu  Inter  \s  t}ie 
result  of  a  JUSTICE  neus  story 
assiqiimeut.  //oucrcr.  .since  the 
reporter  xcas  unable  to  qet  iiny 
news.  t\\ere  is  no  neu'S  story. 
Thus  tfie   letter  .   .   .    ) 

Ellen  K.  Lane  was  here  last 
June      It    was    not    announced 


Enough  of  w  hat  may  happen  to    ^^^^p  ^^gt  she  planned  to  leave 


this  letter,  what  about  what 
has  happened  to  this  news- 
paper? 

To   begin   with,   who  needs  a 
full  pa;ie  and   a  half  (very   ex- 


She  is  not  here  today  Did  she 
leave  of  her  own  accord'  Was 
she  fired''  Why''  No  one  will 
say.  The  only  "neutral"  infor- 
mation   available,    that     she    is 


the  sen.se  that  any  of  our  presi 
dents  have  been  great).  At 
least  this  su;igestion  would 
make  for  a  fruitful  debate  in 
the  .Justice. 

After  lamenting  the  facts  of 
the  national  election,  and  the 
political  uncon.sciousness  of 
Brandeis  students,  and  the  ca- 
pacities of  Brandeis  students  to 
discuss  political  issues.  Mr. 
Marwil  then  suggests  that  all 
of  the  above  are  excellent  rea- 
sons for  the  initiation  of  such 
discussions  (thereby  agreeing 
with  Steve  Levines  thesis 
which  he  was  pr(\sumably  try- 
ing to  refute). 

The  most  striking  thing,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  is  no  pur- 
pose, as  far  as  I  can  see.  to  this 
article.  To  wit.  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  lamenting  the  ab.sence 
of  philosopher-kings  at  Bran 
dels  (unless  one  is  trying  to  ef- 
fect a  change  in  the  admissions 
policy)?  Or  unless  one  seriously 
sub.scribes  to  the  Platonic  argu- 
ment    that     only     philo.sopher 


cle  was  a  hyperbolic  satire  on 
the  iuvenile  element (s)  at 
Brandeis,  the  dancing  dervishes, 
and  that  it  had  been  playfully 
penned  bv  some  "Justice  per- 
son." 1  had  great  diHiculty  con- 
vincing him  that  its  author 
totally  believed  his  own  version 
of  the  Brandeis  experience  (or 
lack  of  it). 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  one 
thing  right  away  —  even  an 
intelligent  non-Justice  person 
could  not  consider  truthful  any 
history  of  Brandeis  which  rep- 
resented Its  paths  of  glory  as 
being  blazed  by  Mr.  Abelson's 
clique  For  sometimes  1  too 
have  felt  that  it  is  only  The 
Justice  which  recognizes  that 
this  sociably  conscious  group  is 
not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
life  What  the  talk  showed  me 
was  that  the  author's  half-truths 
were  so  blatantly  absurd  that 
this  reply  would  not  really  be 
necessary. 

Then  I  reconsidered  For  this 
school,    unfortunately,     is    not 


e  and   a  half  (very  ex-  mation    available,    that    she    is  ^.         ^^^  capable  of  ascertain-    composed  of  only  students  and 

pi>nsive  by  the  way)  about  beat  nov^   Dean   of   Women   at   Stat^  political  truths  —  in  which    faculty  members  There  are  also 

and    beat    philo.sophy  Peacher  s    College    in    B>^>^"r^-  ..j,;^.  the  Justice  might   solicit  a    -the   people   up   there."   as   Neil 

Just  berg,     t  a.,     was     oivuigeo     oy  -     .  . 

two  columns  of  "wild"  writing  one    administrator    along    with. 

was  sufficient  to  make  me  turn  "thafs   all    there    is    to    know,  ' 


literature 

by    psiiedo-beat  authors? 


the  page  Wht»  needs  the  un- 
subtly  facetious  reports  of  al- 
mo.st  every  occurence  in  the 
athletic  department,  unsigned, 
by  the  way''  Who  needs  a  de- 
scription of  shows  and  movies 
to  take  space  on  the  first  page, 
fpurv  always  reserved  for  arti- 
cles of  importance  in  any  well 


and  by  another  with.  Miss 
Lane  asked  that  no  information 
al)out  her  reasons  for  leaving 
be  released."  Miss  Lane,  who 
came  to  Brandt'is  in  1048.  ser\ - 
ed  as  class  advisor  to  the  fresh- 
men and  held  the  position  of 
an  A<si^lant  I)ir((tor  in  the 
Oflice  of  Student  Personnel    In 


serious    discussion   of   this   pro-    reverently  calls  them,  the  mem- 
position,  hers  of  the  administration.  And 

Noel   KaplouitE    I   was  not  quite  so  certain  as  to 

how  they  would  take  his  misty 
mvthology  Did  they  not  admit 
the  (lass  of   19H2  which   Neil  so 


Hraiiil^'i^    i%  -  -  -  - 
llf'jiiiiifiil? 

Brandeis    University    is    suf- 
fering from  an  rdiliee  eomph-x 
There  was  included  iii  the  1960 


highlv   praises? 

So  I  thought  I  had  better 
uritr  this  rcpl\  .iftti  .ill  I  dis- 
like talking  about  groups;  to  do 
so  and  really   assume   that  col- 


(Cautiuued    irniu    Frout    Pane) 

one  suppt)rted  by  the  admiiii.s- 
tralion  was  .i  great  disappoint- 
ment. The  blame  fell  heavily 
on  Council  for  putting  the  So- 
ciety into  this  pcjsilion.  and  on 
the  Society  for  not  fighting  tins 
action  strongly  enough.  Boili 
groups  were  negligent  in  m)t 
preserving  the  much  -  talki d - 
about  .<tudent  autonomy.  The 
stuck  nts  ut-re  ciiarged  with 
spending  time  contemplating 
aflairs  outside  ol  Braiukis, 
meanwhile  neglecting  the  fun- 
damentals concerning  campus 
life,  such  as  budgeting  tlKir 
money  wisely.  When  later 
(juestioned  on  this  point,  Sacks 
remarked,  *1  don't  tliink  I  was 
too  harsh  on  them  (Council). 
I  just  said  they  weren't  doing 
their  job.    That's  all." 

Dr    Sacks  was  further  disap- 
pointed   by    the   failure   of    last 
\  ear's  Society  to  report  the  un- 
pardonable    behavior     of      last 
\  ear's      varsity     coach      (EH  ). 
He  did.   however,    look   forward 
to  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
debate  team — not  necessarily  a 
winning    team      but   a   team    in- 
terested    in     serious     debating. 
Al    Zabin.    varsity    coach,    and 
Bill   Vogel.   novice  coach,    were 
given      high      prai.se      as      men 
capable    of    developing    such    a 
team.     In    closing.    Sacks    sum- 
marized  the   merits  of  debating 
to  be  the  satisfaction  of  repre- 
senting   the    school,    the    train- 
ing    in     the    development     and 
analysis    of    an    argument,    the 
ability    to   treat   argu.ments   ob- 
jectively,   the    gaining    of    self- 
confidence,    the    acquisition    wf 
the    capacity    to    think     intt^lli- 
gently     (which     he     felt      most 
students     lacked),    the     excite- 
ment   and    satisfaction    derived 
from    building    and    destro>ing 
arguments,    and    the    lomrnde- 
sliip    developed    from    working 
in  a  team. 

After  Dr  Sacks  finished.  A I 
Zabin  remarked  that  althou;.'n 
he  agreed  with  the  doctor  on 
the  merits  of  debating  hr  f»  It 
that  Dr.  Sacki^  had  understated 
them. 


•xchanges 


danny  shapira 


(Continued  frotn  Page  2) 

Olia  I  Mwak 


Orientation  Week 


The  piirpo.se  of  this  column  is  to  convey  to  it.s  reader.s 
j^ome  idea  of  what's  going  on  at  other  colleges.  The  best 
introductory  .sentence  for  this  week  is:  Boy!  Are  there  lots 
of  things  going  on  at  other  colleges!  Read  the  following 
carefully  just  as  a  starter. 

Iluwk^    llarrT  .  .  . 


in  hundreds  of  critical  de- 
cisions, that  he  has  traveled  to 
many  of  the  troubled  spots  of 
this  earth  and  has  had  to  face 
up,  on  his  own,  to  the  same 
kind  of  problems  which  would 
confront  him  as  President." 
(Sure,  just  ask  Eisenhower 
about  it  ) 

Fi'iiri'  Waiiii'cl  .  •  . 

The  University  of  Massachu- 
setts  has   lots  of   problems   be- 
sides a  lousy  campus  newspaper 
which    is  put   together   without 
intelligence    or    taste.    First    of 
all,   people   are   stealing   things 
from  their  bookstore  and.  sec- 
ond  of   all,   they    have   a   Para- 
1   me  c.ccis    ^'hute  Club    But  to  get  back  to 
.      .     .K  n  ruilv    It  was  a  dav    the  stealing,  their  lead  editorial 
of  a  football  rally,  It  was  a  d^y  ^^e   theft   and   is   top- 


"Idealsare  made  of  whimsi- 
cal stuff.  In  their  purest  form 
they  can  weld  a  nation  to- 
gether, as  America  will  attest, 
and,  conversely,  if  their  basic 
slruLlure  is  weak,  they  can  be 
shattered  with  the  prick  of  a 
pin  A  husky  dog  is,  in  this 
sense,  an  ideal,  an  ideal  not 
only  in  itself,  but  as  a  unifying, 
elemental  force  for  20,000  stu- 
dents." 

The  students  of  Northeastern 
"University  are  lamenting  the 
loss  of  their  mascot,  haunted  by 
•the  memory  of  a  distant  day — 
a  day  when  King  Husky  .  .  . 
would  regally   prod  the  cheers 


when  King  Husky,  our 
King  Husky,  would  majestical- 
ly parade  across  Kent  Field  as 
the  stands  rose  in  unison  to 
cheer  the  King  For  thirty  years 
we  had  a  live  husky  dog  lo 
typify  the  qualities  found  in  the 
Northeastern  student'."  (.Em- 
phasis mine!) 

'Last  year  the  Student  Coun- 
cil was  confronted  by  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  implica- 
tion that  Nonheastern  will  no 
longer  own  a   King  Husky    As 

mitigativr    measure,    it    was 


ped  by  a  picture  of  the  type  of 
stuft  that  was  pilfered.  "The 
student  caught  pilfering  in  the 
bookstore."  Robert  S.  Hopkins. 
1^     41-,,.  r»<>'.r»  *»f  M''n    «;aid    "will 

most  certainly  be  put  on  pro- 
bation. This  probation  could 
be  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  The  student  may  also  be 
put  on  suspension  ind<'finitely 
or  even  expelled  trom  the  Uni- 
versity." (He  could  be  put  in 
jail  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.   He   mav   also   be  brouj-'ht 


a    mitigativr    measure,    il    was  ^      before  the  Hou.se  Committee 

agreed   that  the  Uni  vers  iiy  ^^    un-American    activities    or 

would   supply   a   dog   for   nomc  ^^^^   exiled    from   the   country, 

games  and   special   events.   Bui  n^jghi  be  put  on  a   floating 


how  can  a  rented,  uncoronated 
piece  of  merchandise  fill  the 
capacity  of  an  official  King?" 

"Sure  we  have  Mr.  Husky,  a 
student  garbed  in  a  canine  cos- 
tume. And  we  arc  going  to  erect 
a  Husky  Statue  to  solidify  an 
abstract  symbolization  of  school 
spirit.  As  such,  both  are  fine 
ideas.  But  are  they  enough? 
More  important,  though,  is  the 
question  of  whether  they  arc 
being  substituted  for  a  basic 
concept — King    Husky." 

As  I  was  saying,  there  are 
lots  of  things  going  on  at  other 
colleges.  But  before  going  on. 
I  would  like  to  make  several 
remarks.  I  have  picked  out. 
from  various  campus  news- 
papers, selections  wiiich  1 
thought  the  readers  would  find 
interesting  because  they  show 
diversity  as  well  as  similari- 
ties of  thought  in  eollegt"  stu- 
dents; because  they  deal,  in 
many  cases,  with  problems 
which  are  pertinent  to  almost 
anyone,  and  because  .some  of 
them  are  funny.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  read  the  selec- 
tions carefully  without  any  pre- 
conceived notions  of  what  they 
will  say  or  what  is  their  pur- 
pose. 

\vn   !\i\€»ii  .  .  . 

At  the  colleges  wiiose  news- 
papers were  sent  here.  Nixon 
was  unanimously  the  choice 
among  Ihosi'  who  had  taken  a 
definite  stand  (»n  the  coming 
election.  Of  course,  this  support 
is  only  in  three  .schools  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  significant 
M  l.T.  freshmen  ciiose  Nixon 
r^  A  over  Kenntdy.  Its  a  good 
thing  t hoy  re  only  freshmen 
because  at  MIT.,  by  the  time 
you're  an  upper-classman,  nou 
KNOW  (.so  mayb«'  theres  still 
hope).  At  Colby  College^  in 
Maine,  Nixon  took  it  by  15-6 
The  Yellow  Jacket  of  American 
International  College  has  come 
out  for  Nixon  in  an  editorial 
from  which  representative  ex- 
cerpts  have   been   chosen 

"Kennedy  and  Nixon,  both 
young  in  years  as  our  national 
statesmen  go,  reflect  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  era  of  youth. 
Perhaps  this  is  good,  but  there 
is  also  something  to  be  said  for 
maturity  and  experience.  To  us 
Nixon  seems  to  have  a  far 
deeper  degree  of  maturity  than 
'  his  rival  — more  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  fortv-seven,  and  Senator 
K<mnedy  forty-three  The  cir- 
cumstance of  Nixon's  humble 
beginnings,  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  make  his  own  way  as  a  boy 
and  young  man,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this; 
but  probably  tlu-  greater  factor 
is  that  ft)r  eignt  years  he  has 
sat  high  in  the  councils  of  gov- 


giu  DC  put  on  a  noaung 
raft  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  He  might  be  sent  to  ...  . 
or  even ) 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
University  of  Bridgeport  Scribe 
contains    the    following. 

"I  am  speaking  ...  in  ref- 
erence to  the  widespread  thefts 
in  the  Gir  's  Dorms  Both  my 
roommate    and    I    lost    close    to 

We   agree 


$100    last    year    .    . 
that  this  action  Is  e«mini>:   from 
a    sick    person,    one    who    is    in 
desperate  need  of  help,  but  we 

are  bitter,  disgusted  and  thor- 
oughly annoyed  with  the  en- 
tire  situation." 

I  am  reminded  of  some  ad- 
vice given  to  freshmen  by  the 
late  Harry  Stein:  "Don't 
gamble  because,  if  you  do. 
ther<'*s  a  winner  and  a  loser 
and  the  loser  always  steals." 

Tlum  there's  the  nicture  in 
the  Muhlenberg  Weekly  (whose 
motto.  ineifi'-ntallN'.  is:  "Tov.j'rd 
a  Clreatt^r  Mulih  nberg"  )  of  the 
Dean  of  Men  with  a  grim  look 
on  hi«:  face  and  his  rigiit  hand 
raised  in  an  "Uncle  Sam  Wants 
You"  po'^ition.  Tlie  caption 
reads: 

*  "Fvery  mother's  son  must 
hit  the  hooks,  'fhen  there  will 
bf  no  rrgrets  at  the  end  of  the 
first  six  x^V'cks''.  loetured  Haps 
Benfor.  beloved  leader  and 
father  to  the  freshmen.  Mon- 
day niuht.  Haps  spok(>  to  'his 
boys'  making  sure  they  luider- 
stood  the  facts  of  life  and  ways 
of  Muhlenberg  College" 


Rather,  the  proceedings  become 
inbued  with  a  quality  which  is 
not  widely  noticed  or  appreci- 
ated. It  colors  the  series  of 
events  in  which  the  participant 
is  involved  and  either  intensi- 
fies his  way  of  thinking  or,  if 
he  is  acute  enough  to  read  into 
and  interpret  the  maelstrom 
into  which  he  is  thrust,  intro- 
duces him  to  a  whole  new  mode 
of  living. 

Such  an   experience  was 
Orientation  Week.  It  was  care- 
lully  and  thoughtfully   planned 
by  a  group  of  Brandeis  students 
to  make  the  incoming  freshmen 
feel   a   part   of   the    "Brandeis 
community."    We    learned    the 
difference  between  Goldfarb 
and    Gryzmish;    we    discovered 
where    the    infirmary    is;    we 
learned     what    Kutz     is    (after 
Orientation  Week  we  found  out 
that  Kutz  isn't  Kutz  at  all.  but 
North);  we  met  our  Big  Sisters 
and    Brothers.    Tnwittingly    we 
participated    in    a    crash-intro- 
iietion   to   existentialism.    Most 
people    know     what    they    do 
about  existentialism  from  what 
they    may    chance    to   read;    we 
were   fortunate   enough   to   live 
it.  The  mad  rushing  from  tea  to 
folk-sing     to     tea     which    occa- 
sioned    much     criticism     from 
footsore,  tea-sated  freshmen 
did.  as  most  of  the  class  of  '64 
is   now    willing   to  concede,   fa- 
miliarize    us     with     everything 
from   President   Sachar's   lovely 
home   lo    the   post   oflice.    it   did 
more  than  that. 

Most  people  praise  the  ends. 
What  I  consider  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  dynamic  as- 
pect of  Orientation  Week  was 
the  means  by  which  we  came 
to  know  Brandeis  Consider 
what  we  did:  No  sooner  had  we 
arrived  somewhere  than  we 
were  sent  somewhere  else.  We 
never  felt  that  we  really  be- 
longed anywhere.  We  were 
never  a  part  of  anything.  All 
our  relationships  were  superfi- 
cial. "Things  will  settle  down. 
.^s  soon  as  classes  begin  you 
u  ill  find  yourselves."  In  other 
words,   you    will    soon    revert    lo 


the  same,  safe  way  of  existence 
you  call  life.  You  will  'belong' 
to  some  clique  or  other.  You 
will  lose  your  identity.  You  will 
bf  happy  again.  You  will  for- 
get the  fantastic  experience  of 
Orientation  Week  remembering 
only,  perhaps,  the  bagels  and 
lox. 

For   a   short   time   you    were 
forced  to  live  as  an  existential- 
ist. The  shock  of  finding  your- 
self   out     of     the    comfortable 
niche  in  which  you  have  been 
vegetating    for    eighteen    years 
was  softened   by   the  smiles  of 
the  Orientation  Week  Commit- 
tee. You  told  yourself  that  they 
really    cared   about    you.    They 
were   your  friends.  But  do  you 
really   remember   the   boy    who 
carried  your  luggage?  Does  he 
remember  you?  You  don't  think 
about  that.  It  hurts  to  remem- 
ber that  for  a  while  you  had  to 
realize   that   you   were   nothing 
special    in    relation    to    anyone 
else.   No   one   eared   what    your 
high-school    average    was   or 
whether  you   wrote  your  high- 
si'hool  magazine,  yearbook  and 
newspaper    all     by    your    lone- 
some   (pardon    the    expression) 
in  mirror  writing.  For  once  you 
had  to  realize  that  You  are  an 
individual,    that    the    care    and 
feeding    of    vou    is    up    to    you, 
that  no  one  ever  really  belongs. 
Initially  this  realization  hurts. 
I  dont  think  this  was  the  pur- 
pose  of   Orientation   Week,   but 
I  am  sure  that  this  was  the  only 
time  in  your  whole  life  that  you 
were  given   back  to  yourself.  It 
does    not    matter    whether    you 
forget  to  remember  to  be  afraid 
of  it.  No  one  cares.  You  will 
have   four   years  —   you   will 
have    the    rest    of    your    life    to 
k(ep  runnin;;. 

lowed    the    other    freshmen    no 


Brandeis  in  the  freshman  mind, 
dispelling  notions  like,  "Bran- 
deis is  so  Jewish  that  no  ex- 
change of  ideas  exists,"  "Bran- 
deis is  so  atheistic  that  you 
can't  be  religious  there,"  .md 
**Don't  expect  culture  at  Bran- 
deis." 

Naturally,  all  of  Orientation 
Week  was  not  sweetness,  light, 
and  the  "Brandeis  character," 
and  "Brandeis  ideal  "  The  ad- 
ministration afforded  the  un- 
suspecting underclassmen  with 
a  view  of  the  future  by  carting 
the  gloved,  hatted,  new  stu- 
dents off  to  the  President's  tea, 
Wiens  in  one  bus,  the  rest  in 
several  other  buses.  Besides 
demonstrating  to  us  the  segre- 
gation-of-Wiens  problem,  an- 
other negative  aspect  of  the 
week  soon  appeared.  Fresh- 
men were  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  courses  and 
professors  at  length  with  up- 
perclassmen  Although  they 
could  get  snatches  of  insight  on 
a  personal  level  with  the  up- 
perclassmen.  the  freshmen 
needed  a  formal  activity  in 
which  upperclassmen  could 
have  advised  them. 

Aside  from  providing  a 
needed  weeks  vacation  for 
tho.se  who  were  recovtring 
from  hectic  summers.  Orienta- 
tion Week  did  manage  lo  fulfill 
its  ostensible  purpose.  At  its 
end.  most  freshmen,  possibly 
(excluding  some  of  the  Radcliffe 
rejects,  felt  at  home  at  Bran- 
deis and  intended  to  stay  for 
four  years.  The 
Week  Ccunmittee 
accomplished  no 
this. 

4  liarl<iii€'  lalay.«'r 


Orientation 
could  have 
more      than 


time    for    indulgence    in    home- 
sickness.      Cheering      even      to 
those  who  did  not  enjoy   being 
away  fr<mi  mother  for  the  first 
time,  was  the  aura  of  welcome 
emphasi/i'd  by  the  lack  of  any- 
thing like  "put  on  your  beanie, 
frosh,    and    let's  hear   the    alma 
mater."    Orientation   week   also 
establKhed  a   first-hand   idea   of 


Action  and  Reaction 


Proposal  for  '60 


"Gn/il"  Dthdie 


Loca 
Bow 


Booters 
to  BU,  2-1 


Braiuhis  University's  .Soccer 
Team  bowed  to  Boston  Univer- 
sity. 2-1.  in  their  first  match  of 
the  season.  Immediately  after 
the  kick -of! .  the  B  U.  forwards 
attacked  and  in  a  goal  mouth 
scramble  Birbraghen  of  B.U. 
slammed  in  a  U)ose  ball  lo  open 
the  scoring. 

Despite  this  the  Brandeis 
team  settled  down  to  play  good 
constructive  mid- field  football, 
but  were  held  from  scoring  by 
a  good  B.U.  defen.se  In  the 
20th  minute  of  the  2nd  quarter 
Brandeis'  .Schavio-Campo  col- 
lected a  weli-timed  pass  from 
Ordonez,  and  scort  d  the  equal- 
izer. 

From  then  on  the  game  was 
even;  .Schwetr  and  Djimop- 
oulus.  the  Brandeis  fullbacks, 
warding  ofT  man\  a  dangerous 
attack  Boorstein.  the  ke^ep- 
er."  played  throughout  the  en- 
tire game  with  brilliance  and 
confidence. 

Tlir«'e  minutes  from  the  final 
whistle  Magn<i  scor»>d  for  Bit. 
while  in  an  oH^ide  po.^iiiim  »iiid 


ernment 


that  h<"  has  had  a  part    against  the  run  oi  pl.iy. 


(Covtxiiued  from  Page  2) 

testing  House  l^n-.^merican  Ac- 
li\  ities  hearings:  hundreds  took 
shelter  ig  .\ew  York's  City  Hall 
Park  during  a  ci\il  delmse  drill 
while  an  impotent  CD.  director 
lectui-ed  them  on  law  and  or- 
der; Ihousaiids  walked  on  pick- 
et lines  demanding  inle;;ration. 
while  others  massed  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  demanding 
an  vnd  to  nuclear  testing  and  a 
start  at  disarmament.  These  are 
the  students  who  arc  interested 
III  politics,  and  if  tht  ir  number 
is   small    it    is   grow  inu 

To  this  cry  for  ihauKc  from 
politically  conscious  youth 
ctmies  no  response  from  either 
Democratic  or  Kepuhlican  Par- 
ties. For  Nixon  grew  to  politi- 
cal maturity  on  the  I'n-Ameri- 
can  .Activities  Committee,  and 
Kennedy  was  silent  on  .Mc- 
Carthy ism.  Both  are  for  peace 
through  strength,  i.e.  hiyh  arms 
spending.  Indeed,  what  youth 
has  been  i»roieslins  are  the 
very  policies  and  achievements 
of  the  major  parties.  The  Ke- 
pnhlicans  hold  no  promises  for 
youth  except  for  .Iimi«)r  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  types;  the 
Democrats  "hetrayed"  the  lib- 
erals with   Kennedy  Johnson. 

On  the  left  both  the  Social- 
ist Party  and  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Socialist  League,  and  the 
Communist  Party  and  ;ts  youth 
have  arrived  at  the  same  posi- 
tit)n  None  of  them  like  Ken- 
nedy but  they  are  still  futilely 
waiting  for  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty to  break  with  the  Dixiecrats 
and  become  a  "peoples  "  party 
Rather  than  exert  their  influ- 
ence to  support  the  form.it ion 
of  a  labor  party,  they  teel  com- 
p(  lied  to  stick  with  the  Demo 
crats  because  it  has  llu-  A  V  L 
C  I.O   s   union    label   on   M 

But  the  memory  of  the  19.'>« 
(lection  and  the  fttith  Congress 
undermines  these  hopes  In  .">}? 
labor  was  j  u  b  i  I  a  n  t  lor  the 
Deimurats  had  achi<  \ed  large 
majorities  in  both  houses  of 
C-murc'^s  The  liberals  redromod 
!h(  ir    promises    by    passing    the 

{Cviilinued  on  Payt  0) 


(Cinitinued   from    Paqc   2) 

presented  statistics  to  hatk  up 
Iiis  arguments.  These  (igures  in- 
dicated that  progress  during  the 
7  '-J  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration doubled  and 
tripled  progress  under  the  pre 
vious  Demoer.itie  administra- 
tion In  reply  l\lr.  Kennedy 
commented  on  the  fact  that  if 
one  looks  at  the  twenty  year 
period  of  Democratic  leader 
ship  which  progressed  econ<mi- 
ieally  from  the  depths  of  De- 
pression, through  the  secon<I 
world  war  and  the  Korean  con 
tlict.  a  more  accurate  standard 
of  comparison  would  emerge. 
He  also  stated  that  we  have 
been  relatively  standing  still 
during  times  which  urgently 
called  for  strong  leadership  in 
w  o  r  I  d  affairs  and  dynamic 
I'rograms  lo  nu-et  the  needs  of 
the  decade.  This  did  not  fa/e 
.Mr.  Nixon;  he  will  continue 
ike's  good  work.  Mr.  Kennedy 
w  ill  begin  where  Harry  left  off. 

The  most  recurrent  issues 
discussed  were  medical  aid  to 
the    aged     ( Keniiedy    maintains 

i  Cout\uue<i  on  Pa(je  ft) 


Thanks   to    the    kind,   patient 
souls  on  the  Orientation   Week 
committee,    however.    1    really 
began  to   feel  orientated   and  a 
part  of  the   campus  community 
after  a   while.    The  members  of 
the    committee,    in    addition    to 
planning    fine    programs,    were 
exlremefy    helpful    in    showing 
us  around  and   more  important, 
in     answering     the    millions    of 
questions    not    covered    by    our 
very      scant      pre   -   Orientation 
Week     material.     Thank    good- 
ness there   was  someone   lo   tell 
us   what   to    expect   at    registra- 
tion.    If  we   hadn't   hraced  our- 
selves, many   more  of  iis  might 
have    heen    trampled    or    totally 
disabled    instead   of   merely    be- 
ing   scratched    and    bruised. 

The  main  thrill  in  that  first 
wt-ek  uas.  of  course,  the  feel- 
mg  of  being  a  college  >tu(.lent, 
but  I  was  also  tlirilled  to  got  to 
know  the  membirs  of  my  cUiss; 
\K  Ah  only  three  or  four  hun- 
ciri'd  people  here,  it  actually 
got  to  the  point  wiu're  I  could 
walk  into  a  room  and  recognize 
faces.  How  exciting'  I  was 
also  glad  thai  we  e<iuld  unpack 
iind  get  settled  before  classes 
started,  though  I  do  think  a 
free  day  and  information  on 
where  to  buy  bi'dspreads.  cur- 
tains, etc.  and  how  to  fit  three 
people  into  a  doubh-  room 
would  have  been  nice. 

•Ml  in  all.  Orientation  Week 
was  like  a  mouth-wateiing  ap- 
p<'tizir.  The  end  of  the  \mm  k 
found  me  satisfu'd  in  that  1 
knew  a  little  bit  ol  what  was 
going  on.  and  was  eager  for  the 
nt  xl  step. 
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Page  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


October  4,    19M 


State  of  the  Union 


Charles  Kamen 


We  hesitate  to  bo  free,  even 
here,  at  the  University.  We  are 
so  identitied  with  the  spirit  of 
compromise  that  we  begin  to 
use  it  to  justify  our  own  ac- 
tions. 'We  are."  we  say,  "mak- 
int:  concessions  now  in  order  to 
achieve  the  brighter  tomor- 
row." And  perhaps  it  is  true. 
But  there  comes  a  point  where 
the    extent    of    the    concession 


bureaucratically  imposed.  So 
Council  did  that  which  it 
thought  right,  and  voted  to  re- 
quest elimination  of  the  rules. 
Whereupon  began  the  hue 
and  cry.  both  from  without  and 
from  within.  After  two  or  three 


Sane  Discusses  Party  Platforms; 
Republican  Misjudges  College  Audience 


The  Brandeis  Committee  for 
a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  spon- 
sored a  discussion  September 
27  in  the  old  Library  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  both  major 


ceedings  whicli  follows. 

It  was  obvious  to  most  of 
those  present  that  Mr.  Kramer 
had  badly  misjudged  his  audi- 
ence. After  a  few  introductory 
remarks,   he   began  his   discus- 


assaults     of     -you're     making  parties  on  disarmament  and  on   sion    with   the   somewha^^^^^^ 

fo^s  ol  yourselves."  the  deter-  CTher  isues  related  to  pe^ce  mis  .c  sUtement  that     foreign 

minaUon  and  sfiirit  which  man-       Unfortunately,  the  character   affairs  and  Peace  in  the  worm 

ife^ted     itself  ^n     the     *«itial  of  the  discussion  was  radical^ 


overrides  the  value  of  the 

These  reflections  arise  from 
m  series  mt  discussions  I  have 
had  following  the  appearance 
of  last  week's  "Justice,"  and 
its  report  of  the  first  Council 
meeting    of    the    year.     It    re- 


T^?.   Sn.    ^;«    t,    -l»=:  cf.anIeS:t;Ti;;  w]n,arawa,  o«   --  -   w...   t.is^ca„,pa.«n 


ported,  accurately  I  might  add.    responsibility    at  Brandeis 


the  proposals  made  at  the  meet 
ing.  One  or  two  caused  a  good 
deal  of  consternation,  and  they 
dealt  with  open-house  and  cur- 
fews, and  to  a  lesser  degree 
dress  regulations. 

Council  passed  resolutions 
asking  for  individual  determi- 
nation of  open-house  and  cur- 
few regulations,  and  elimina- 
iiim  of  drt'ss  restrictions  These 
were  adopted  unanimously. 
They  were  adopted  because 
every  Council  member  there 
felt  that  the  present  regula- 
tions were  unfair,  irrational, 
and  unnecessary.  They  felt  that 
the  individual  students  were 
capable  of  making  these  deci- 
sions for  themselves,  that  they 
needed  no  bogus  parents  with 
impersonal  concern  to  look  out 
for  their  welfare.  They  felt 
that  since  no  two  individuals 
were  the  same,  it  was  wrong 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  were, 
wiiii      blanketing      regulation>, 


Thinking  it  over  Council  rea: 
ised  that  in  fact  their  requests 
were  out  of  line  with  the  gen- 
eral tradition  of  requests.  They 
wanted  to  move  too  fast.  They 
forgot    that    attaining     student 

'  '  is  a 
slow,  tortuous  process,  climb- 
ing a  ladder  whose  top  moves 
farther  away  with  each  rung  of 
ascent.  They  forgot  the  series 
of  changes,  very  evolutionary, 
which  led  to  the  present  open- 
house  regulations.  And  so  they, 
I  may  even  say  we,  for  I  am  as 
guilty  as  they,  recanted.  We 
said.  'Sure,  we're  right,  but  it 
will  never  work.  We'll  be 
laughed  out  of  the  office."  So 
the  requests  were  toned  down. 
We  will  go  into  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students  and  pre- 
sent a  proposal  for  extension 
of  the  present  open-house  in 
men's  and  women's  dorms.  If 
we  persist,  in  a  year  or  two  it 
may  be  accepted. 

We  may  have  better  luck 
with  the  proposal  for  the 
elimination  of  dress  rules.  That 
question  was  first  raised  five 
years   ago      Its    time    should    be 

about  due. 

Charles  I.  Kamen 


of     Brandeis 
suddenly     left 


one  of  its  announced  partici-  will  be  decided."  <>»«  '^'••'[^ 
nants  Torbert  MacDonald.  have  expected  him  to  go  on  to 
Dennocratic  Congressman  from  make  some  constructive  pro- 
MiTsachusetts'  Eighth  District,  posals  for  peace  m  view  of  this 
In  the  words  of  Joan  Wallach.  statement:  but  the  level  of  Mr. 
in  me  woru>  u  .      .       Kramer's    subsequent    remarks 

can  be  ascertained  by  his 
agreement  vrith  the  slogan 
"Trust  in  God  and  keep  your 
powder  dry." 

After  all,  continued  the 
speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a 
dangerous  ideology  in  the 
world  today  —  Communism  — 
which  has  "fa.scinated  many 
people — many    intelligent    peo- 

not  really  a  gamble  to  come 
here  and  finally  Brandeis  be- 
came just  as  acceptable  as  prac- 
tically any  other  university.  It 
was  just  about  this  time  that  I 
came  here. 

The  results  are  clear.  The 
first  students  walked  in  mud  to 
study  in  poorly  lit  and  poorly 
constructed  buildings.  We're 
meeting  in  an  air-conditioned 
glass-walled  show-piece. 

However,   the   buildings  may 


CO  -  chairman 

SANE,     "he 

town."  ,    ,^ 

As  a  result.  Ward  Kramer. 
Republican  candidate  for  the 
seat  held  by  Representative 
MacDonald.  had  to  face  an  in- 
quisitive student  audience  all 
by  himself.  This  fact  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  view  of 
the  critical  account  of  the  pro- 

Mythology . . . 


2) 

have 

those 


fConfinued   /rom   Page 
I    probably    would    not 
come  to  Brandeis  during 
years. 

These  early  students  in- 
structed the  following  students 
and  these  professor*  tried  to 
teach  their  message  to  those 
who    studied    with    them.     But 


Brandeis  became  too  successful,    cliange  but  we  cannot  success- 


And  with  its  success  came  its 
solidarity.  This  all  happened 
very   quickly    and    soon    it    was 


Life  Artkle  Misuses  Statistics 


The  statistics  about  some  top 
colleges  in  the  October  3  issue 
of   Life   that   has   been    making 
the     rounds     this     week     have 
been  pointed  to  with   pride  by 
Brandeis     students,     and    justi- 
fiably so     Yet  there  are  aspect.s 
of     Life's     table     of     the     SAT 
scores  that  are  not  readily  dis- 
cernible   and    that    should    be 
For  instance,  although  Bran 
deis    had    the 


the  statistics  themselves  aren't    interesting,     and     to 
quite      accurate.       K.ifc      didn't    students,    gratifying 
ask  for  statistics  on  the  present 
'64     jut    inexplicably 


Brandeis 
It's    nice 


class    of  - 

asked  for  estimations  on  next 
year's  cla.ss.  How  can  a  college 
tell  how  many  students  will 
applv  between  now  and  April? 
It  has  to  make  an  educated 
guess.  Faced  with  this  situa- 
tion, and  with  the  prestige  in- 
volved  in  the  ratio  of  applica 


to  know  that  the  mean  SAT 
Verbal  score  of  our  class  of  '64 
is  641.  versus  Amherst  (638). 
Princeton  (641).  Yale  (640) 
and  Oberlin  (626).  And  our 
SAT  Math  score  is  a  respect- 
able 625. 

And    we'll    get    better.     With 
the    number    of    applicants    to 


fully     forget     the     University's 
history.    And  this  is  a  problem: 
the  buildings  and  the  Brandeis 
new-look    and    solidarity    have 
placed     Brandeis    in    a    league 
with   all   of   the   other    respect- 
able schools;  and   yet,   the   his- 
tory   of    this    university    is   dif- 
ferent    from     the    others.     The 
freshman  of  the  discussion  was 
correct:    his    individuality 
would    not    be    respected    here. 
However,   for  the  first  students 
who    came    here    the    case    was 
just     the     opposite:     only     here 
would     their     individuality     be 
respected. 

And  therefore  I  agreed   with 
the   freshman.    Individuality   in 


■^^i^::^.^^  z::v^^^,^_ri^  ^.:^-^:^:r^^:-:. 


college   increasing  more   rapid-    his  sense  is  not  respected  here. 


Freshman  SAT  scores  of  the 
colleges  included  in  Life's 
table,  many  good  schools  were 
not  Included.  These  include 
all  women's  and  technical 
schools  and  a  few  miscellane- 
ous schools  such  as  Connecticut 
Wesleyan 

Also,   the   table   of  *'Applica- 
tions"     and       Places"     and     the 
implied  ratio  between  them  is 
misleading.  To  be  accurate  the 
table    should    have    read     'Ap- 
plications"  and   "Acceptances." 
Because     of     multiple     applica- 
tions,    a     school     often     admits 
twice    as    many    students    as    it 
has     room     for.    knowing;     that 
many     accepted     studi'nts     will 
«»>   elsewhere      To   «el  2^\    stu- 
dents   last    year,    for    example. 
BrandtMs      accepted      687        So 
twice  a>   many  students  are  ac- 
cepted   at     Br:uK"eis    as    would 
appear  from   tlie   table  and   the 
sauK'  goes  for  most  sciiools  ex- 
cept  the    very    top   ones    which 
are  chosen  by  almost  all  whom 
thev   select 

To     further     confu.se     things. 


Public  Affairs  or  Publicity  de 
partment  that  will  not  give  it- 
self   the    benefit    of    the    doubt. 
The  estimated  number  of  places 
has   also   been   subject   to  some 
extraordinarily    uneducated 
educated  guessing.    Because  of 
attrition,  a  college's  Freshman 
class      usually      accounts      for 
more  than  25%  of  its  students. 
Brandeis,      for     example,      has 
1300     undergraduates,     340     in 
the     Freshman     class       Yet 


Princeton     (3600    students) 
guesses     it     will     accept     only 
about    800    and    Lehigh    (3400) 
says    it's    taking    700.     UMiighs 
figure  of   700    Freshmen   leaves 
the  three  upper  classes  averag- 
ing 900  each,  which    is  prepos- 
terous    The   colleges,    it   seems 
clear,  in  the  statistics  they  nave 
to  Life  overestimated  the  num- 
ber   of    applicants    .iiid    under- 
estimated    the     number     of 
places:     and     Life     didn't     help 
things  by  implying  that  the  col- 
leges accept  half  as  many   peo- 
ple as  thev  actually   do. 

Nonetheless    the    figures    are 


prestige  colleges'  dilemma  is 
not  how  to  get  more  good  stu- 
dents but  how  to  take  as  few 
mediocre   ones   as   possible.     In 

this  we  have  three  advantages. 
We  have  recently  cut  down  the 
number   of  students   we  accept 
primarily    because    of    athletic 
ability     For  another  ten  years 
or    so    we'll    have    no    alumni's 
sons    and    daui;hters    to   be    ad- 
mitted     under      less      stringent 
standards     And  unlike  the  Ivy 
and     Little    Three    schools    we 
don't  accept  students  from  cer- 
tain  prep  schools  more  readily 
than     those     from     elemeiilaiy 
schools.      (On(»    rea.son    is    that 
we   get    almost    no    applications 
from  these  prep  schools.)   May- 
be someday   we'll   be  like  lofty 
Harvard,   which,    having    circu- 
lated   detailed    statistics    on    its 
Freshman    class   to    high    school 
guidance     counsellors     for     the 
p.ist   few   weeks,    wrote   hack   to 
Life    about     its    F^reshman    Col- 
lei;e    Board    scores,    "not    avail- 
able." 

David   Kamen 


. . .  However,    we    disagreed    on 
the    value   judgment,     lie    was 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


pie,  too."  We  cannot  afford  to  • 
let  down  our  guard  against  this 
treacherous  enemy;  indeed 
(and  here  a  definite  note  of 
pride  could  k>e  observed  in  his 
voice),  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  missiles  such  as 
the  Bomarc,  Regulus.  Corporal, 
Honest  John.  Nike-Ajax.  Hound 
Dog,  and — "well,  I  could  go  on 
and  on." 

Audience  reaction  to  this 
point  was  negative.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  resulting 
laughter  was  caused  by  the 
sheer  incongruity  of  relating  at 
a  SANE  meeting  the  great  ad- 
vances in  missilery  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  eight  years, 
and  expecting  that  this  fact 
would  make  the  audience  led 
secure. 

Mr.  Kramer  then  went  on  to 
indicate  his  jK>sition  on  many 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  Rep- 
rt^sentative  quotations  can  only 
convey  a  general  idea  of 
substance  but.  in  any  case,  his 
remarks  included:  "I  don  t  un- 
derstand why  anybody  would 
be  against  the  proposal  to  dis- 
(Hgage  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces 
from  Central  Europe;"  "I  don't 
believe  we  should  recognize 
Spain;"  **I  don't  think  the 
American  government  sup- 
ported   Batista    very   much  at 

all." 

The  above  Is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  Mr.  Kramer  had  no 
good  qualities.  He  demonstrated 
that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  in  listing  the  mis- 
siles in  our  arsenal  before  an 
audience  whose  reactions  to 
such  a  performance  would  al- 
most certainly  differ  from  those 
of  an  average  American  audi- 
ence; he  showed  willingness  to 
listen  to  new  ideas  when  he 
pronounced  his  approval  of 
some  form  of  disengagement  in 
Central  Europe  (although  thi* 
was  tempered  by  his  inability 
to  understand  the  basis  of  any 
opposition  to  this  plan);  and  he 
at  least  made  it  clear  that  he  is 
for  Peace,  although  the  lack  of 
any  significant  proposal  was 
somewhat  disappointing. 

Madeluie  Geltman  and  Joan 
Wallach.  chairmen  of  Brandeis 
SANE,  did  a  creditable  job  in 
moderating   and  organizing  the 

discussion. 

Stephen  Slaner 


Proposal  for  1960 

(Continued  jrom  Page  5) 

Kennedy-Landrum-Griflin  Act 
which  curbed  labor,  emasculat- 
ing civil  rights  legislation,  and 
in  the  post-convention  session 
of  Congress  achieving  a  new 
high    in   political    liy^jocri.sy 

Against  the  two-lor-one  elec- 
tion special  of  Kennedy-Nixon 
on!v  a  socialist  ticket  offers  an 
alternative.  The  Youn?  Social- 
ist Alliance  i«*  the  only  youth 
organi7ation  which  supports 
such  a  ticket  in  thr  f^^rin  of  the 
Socialist  Worker  >  Party.  Stu- 
dents who  have  participated  in 
the  struggles  of  the  past  year 
and  who  are  interested  in  poli- 
tics can  register  their  views 
only  in  support  of  this  ticket. 

Charlv's  Wilson,  referring  to 
workers  in  the  H)r)4  recession, 
said  he  preferred  bud  do«s  to 
kenni'l    dogs,     those    who    look 


The  Great  Debate 


(Continued  (rniv  Paf/e  ^) 
that    this   can    best    be    handled 
within    t'ho    framework    of    the 
Social  Security  program  (Nixon 
disagrees),    the    problem    of 
natural    resources,    the    farmer 
(Kennedy    nicely    defended   the 
crop    rotation    program    llunmh 
he  didn't  elalK)rate  on  his  pro- 
gram to  get  our  surpluses  to  thr 
5,  arvim-   peoples   of   the  world. 
Mr     Nixon   suc»gested   eliminat- 
ing the  farmer  .  .  .   ).  and  fed- 
oral  aid  to  education  The  latter 
was     perhaps     the     only     issue 
whicli     wa^     discussed     intelli 
r  »iUly  during  the  rour.se  of  the 
debate       Mr       Nixon      supports 
federal  aid  for  .school  construe 
tion  hut  was  ai'.ains*  the  federal 
government     paying     teachers 
SJ«lari'vs  on  th'-  good  old  grounds 
of  state'?'  rights  and  <4overnmofr 
contr.»l     Mr     Kennedy    favored 
aid    for    »>oth    constrMcMou    and 
teacher.,    salaries  to  be  tfiven  lo 


the  states  so  that  they  can  ad 
minister  lo  the  schools  as  they 
see  fit.  The  question  of  segrega- 
tion was  conspicuously  omitted, 
but  then  only  one  hour  was  al- 
loted  to  this  program  and  im- 
portant issues  take  precedence 
Certainly  in  a  political  cam- 
paign the  less  controvertial 
ones  do 

Questions     from     the     cor- 
respondents aiNO  lacked  appro- 
priate depth   The  tiriuR  issue  of 
whether    Mr.    Kennedy    had 
enough    experience    to    run    the 
White      House      properlv      was 
raised.  Mr.  Nixon   wa>  asked  a 
lead  in  t;     question     about     what 
suij^estions     of     his     had     been 
adopted   bv    tho   President   dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.  When  this 
question   was   presented   to   Mr. 
F.isenhower    previously    his 
answer,    in    essence,    had    been 
•I  don't  know    I  ciMit  think  of 
any    now.    If    yi>u    s've    mc    a 


week     maybe    1    ran     think    of 
one."    Dick    handled    this   ques 
tion  extremely  well.  Fortunate 
ly  the  is.sue  of  religion  was  not 
raised. 

Though  for  the  mo.st  part  this 
debate  was  a  gross  disappoint- 
ment   to   an   audience   which   is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  type 
of   leadership  our   country   will 
have     during     the     next      four 
years,   one   side   did   »«merge   as 
"the     superior      Mr      Kennedy's 
superiority   lay   in  the  fact  that 
he  refused  to  talk  down  to  his 
audience,    assuming    that    thev. 
as  intelligent  citizens  could  di- 
cidc  for  tliemseives  which  can- 
didate would  be  the  more  suit 
;ible  leadrr  of  his  country  dur- 
ing the  GO'S    fb*  briefly   told  his 
audience     whv     he     would     be 
suited  to  this  ta  .k  by  expressing 
his  plan   an^l   the  methods  for 
carrvifU  out   tin  se  progrnn^ 
Mr.  Nixon's  appeal  lay  in  his 


charming  banter  about  how  he. 
in  contrast  to  his  honorable  op- 
ponent would  hold  taxes  down 
or  at  least  not  raise  them  tre- 
mendously to  pay  for  such  ex- 
travagant measures  as  raising 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  an 
hour.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  to 
spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  trying 
to  elaborate  on  his  programs 
after  Mr.  Nixon  had  misrepre- 
sented them  to  his  public. 

But  merely  emerging  supe- 
rior in  a  rather  mediocre  de- 
hate  does  not  n.ean  success  at 
the  VKtWs.  This  debate,  if  con- 
ducted according  to  Mr  Steven- 
son's ori^inaI  plan,  could  have 
proved  the  turning  point  of  the 
election  in  M  r  Kc^nnedy  s 
favor  But  due  to  the  shortage 
of  turn'  allowed,  the  subject 
matter,  and  th'»  b«Mow  the-lx-lt 
})oIitical  engineering  of  the  T^«- 
puhlican  c;mdid;ct<',  the  (Ircat 
Debate  failed   Perhaps  the  next 


for  work  instead  of  those  who 
sit  around  at  home  and  keep 
yapping  Some  of  the  jKilitical 
kennel  dogs  on  this  campus 
might  do  well  to  heed  Wilson's 
words  and  transform  their  yap- 
ping into  political  action  in  this 
election  and  afterwards  as  well 

Steve  Levine 

Gen.  Ed:  Sachar 

(C^outniurd  irom  trout  Page) 
lum  that  has  been  pre.served. 
Dr  Sachar  further  stres.sed  the* 
importance  of  the  course  as  an 
opp(»rtunit>  for  studints  to 
meet  and  be  influenced  by  the 
dynamic  personalities  of  the 
times 

Bruce  Lilwer  is  this  year's 
Chairnuui  of  the  Student  Com- 
mittee of  General  Education  S, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of 
researclung  and  advising  on 
choice  of  guest  speakers  and 
program  orientation  For  the 
lir.^t  time  in  the  program's  his- 
tory a  Journal,  containing  ma- 
terial primarily  about  the  up- 
coming    lecturer    will    hv    pul>- 

lished 
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(Continued    from    Front    Pnqe) 

proved    over    those    of    the   .sta- 
tion's initial  year. 

The    final     topic    of       expan- 
sion'   was  al.so  discussed  by  Mr. 
(Irossman     He   made   clear  the 
fact      that      the      Radio      Cluh.s 
budget,     granted     by     the     Ad- 
ministration.   IS    far    below    the 
minimum   expenses  foreseen   m 
efTectivelv    operating     the    sta- 
tion   in    l"9()0-r>l.     In    elTect.    he 
added,     the    University  s    allot- 
ment  wa.^  clearly  too  .small   for 
any  drt^'ams  of  expansion  in  the 
near  future  lo  be  considered   it 
present. 

will  be  more  s.it  isfaclory  but. 
for  now  the  blossom  has  not 
proved  worthy  of  the  seed 
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Intramurals 

On  Filling  the  Sports  Vacuum 

The  general  reasons  most  often  advanced  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  an  intramural  athletic  program  at  a  college  have 
been  so  often  heard  as  to  make  repetition  of  them  almost  sense- 
less. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
statements  about  intramural  athletics  providing  "healthful  ex- 
ercise,'* "emotional  release."  etc.  In  other  words,  thse  reasons 
form  a  valid  justification  for  the  existence  of  an  intramural 
program  at  Brandeis. 

This  year,  we  have  no  varsity  football  team,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  abolition  of  football  was  announced,  there  were 
otiier  statements  made,  statements  that  boiled  down  to  prom- 
ises of  an  augmented  intramural  program,  and  increa.sed  con- 
centration in  eertain  other  areas  of  inter-collegiate  competition. 
Our  concern  in  this  editorial  is  the  intramural  program,  and  it 
seems  very  evident  that  there  tan  be  no  excuse  this  year  for 
the  kind  of  slipshop.  carelessly  run,  deemphasized  intramural 
program  that  Brandeis  has  had  recently,  and  specifically  last 
year. 

The  intramural  program  is  under  new  direction  this  year — 
under  the  dirtcti(;n  of  Mr.  John  Hughes,  who  has  pledged  to 
do  liis  best  to  providt  the  school  witii  the  kind  of  well  run  pro- 
pram  that  not  only  brings  satisfaetion  lo  those  partieipating 
in  it,  but  entices  a  great«'r  number  of  people  to  try  their  hand 
at  such  participaiion 

We  sineerely  hope  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  tarry  out  his  in- 
tentions: that  schedules  be  clearly  posted,  that  referees  be  pro- 
vided for  all  games  and  tournament  matches  and  that  these 
student  ollicials  take  what  they're  doing:  seriously,  that  schidules 
be  followed,  and  not  abandoned  duo  to  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  students  involved  or  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment; that  people  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  intramurals 
and  he  well-informed  about  them;  and  that  the  intramural  pro- 
gram itself  be  expanded  to  cover  the  wide  range  of  athletic 
interest  that  exists  in  any  group  of  people  such  as  that  which 
constitutes  our  student  body.  Sports  such  as  archery,  riflery, 
cricket,  field  hockey  and  scjuash  are  possibiliiies.  We  would 
suggest,  too.  that  intramural  activities  be  not  tuckc?d  away  fur- 
tively in  some  dark  corner  of  the  gym  or  the  athletic  held,  but 
instead  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student  body  for  spec- 
tator purposes,  if  anybody   is  so  inclined. 

The  intramural  situaticm  at  Brandeis  last  yc 
of  a  disgrace;  it  could  perhaps  be  regarded 
advertised  facet  of  the  university  that  turns 
ably  non-existent,  or  at  least  much  different 
relations  image  when  inspected  more  closely 
other  year,  and  certain  conditions  arc*  different,  and  these  dif- 
ferences tend  to  favor  thc^  devc  lopnient  of  an  intensive  and  well- 
functioning  program  of  intramural  athletics  We  might  say 
that  the  prevailing  conditions  make  this  development  almost 
a  necessity. 


FoMm* 


ar  was  somewhat 
as   another  well- 
out    to    be   vt  rit- 
from   the   public- 
But  this  is  an- 


Flag  Football 
Starts  Season 

Flag  football  and  two  tennis 
tournaments  will  lead  off  the 
1960-61  intramural  athletic  sea- 
son at  Brandeis,  with  activities 
slated  to  begin  this  week. 

Due  to  the  abolition  of  var- 
sity football  at  Brandeis,  an  im- 
proved and  expanded  intra- 
mural program  is  promised. 
Tentative  plans  include  flag 
football,  and  mens  singles  and 
mixed  doubies  tennis  tourna- 
ments for  the  fall;  basketball,^ 
badminton,  and  volleyball  for' 
the  winter:  and  soitball,  a 
"Brandeis  Olympics."  and  more 
tennis  in  the  spring.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  that  soccer 
will  be  included  in  intramural 
j)lans. 

The  flag   football   league  will 
open   this    wcvk    vvilli    10    t(>ains 
registered,    and    games    will    be 
j>layed     on     Moiuiay.     Tuesday, 
Wedne  day  and  Thursday  after- 
noons.   To    make    the    competi- 
tion as  evenly  balanced  as  pos- 
sil)le.   only   two  varsity  players 
(or     shall     we     say     cx-varsity 
players)  are  allowed  on  a  scjuad. 
Approximately  120  boys  will  be 
participating    in    the    flag    fo<)t- 
ball.    which    is    in    itself   an    in- 
novation    at     Brandeis.     Each 
player  wears  a  lar^e  flag  tucked 
intc")   his    belt,    and    in    order    to 
•tackle'  a  player,  one  must  pull 
out    the    flag     The    games    will 
bf  played  on  the  main  football 
field  (Gordon  Field)  with  8-man 
teams,    and    spectators    are    in- 
vited to  make  use  of  the  seat- 
ing facilities. 

Birnie  Goodman  will  be  in 
charge  of  officiating  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  fall  program,  and 
hv  will  be  assisted  in  the  refer- 
eeing  department  by  Stu  Hus- 
band. Dick  .^udet,  John  Weare, 
Bill  Dalton.  Arnie  Springer, 
Tim  Sullivan,  and  Steve  Ballas. 


Soccer  Makes 

Varsity  Debut 

A  new  sport  appeared  in  the 
fall  athletic  spotlight  when  a 
strong  Brandeis  soccer  team  in- 
vaded Harvard  Stadium  Mon- 
day afternoon  to  oppose  Bos- 
ton  l^niversity. 

After  an  experimental  two- 
game  season  last  year  in  which 
the  Judges  defeated  Babson  2  1 
and  Watertown  AC.  2-0,  the 
Athletic  Department  has  made 
soccer  a  varsity  sport  and 
scheduled  nine  gamers  for  this 
season.  The  first  home  game  is 
with  Norwich  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber n.  at   10  am. 

Coach  Glen  Howells*  starting 
team  consists  of  nine  Wien  .stu- 
denls  and  two  Americans.  Cap- 
tain Jimmy  Chen.  Charhe  Tell- 
er. Evan  gel  OS  Djimopoloulos, 
and  Adrienne  Clarke  are  the 
starters  wh  are  returning  from 
last  years  team.  Completing 
the  11 -man  line  up  are  Claus 
Schweer,  Dinos  Simonis,  Sid 
B  o  o  r  s  t  e  i  n,  Reno  Schiavo- 
Campo,  Antony  Lorraine,  Ru- 
ben Ordonez,  and  Sylvester 

Awuye. 

Five  substitutes  round  out 
the  travelling  squad  of  sixteen. 
They  are  JcfT  Panken,  Mike 
Charles,  Dimitri  Procos,  Tim 
Nulty,  and  Marty  Zelnick.  The 
latter  will  share  the  goal  tend- 
ing responsibilities  with  Boor- 
stein. 

Deaf  'em.  Bucs 

Since  disagreement  is  a  Jus- 
tice watchword:  Mr.  Fagen 
fails  to  take  into  account  the 
"Gas-House  Gang"  drive  that 
propelled  the  Pirates  to  the 
pennant.  It's  a  solid  ball  club, 
and  built  to  take  full  advantage 
of  spacious  Forbes  Field,  where 
four  of  seven  games  will  be 
played.  Yankee  home  run  pow- 
er will  bo  largelv  frustrated  in 
Pittsburgh's  park,  and  it  will 
be  the  Bucs  In  six  games 

B.  F. 


/' 


Dave  Fagen 


(Editor's  N(Hc:  We  are  mitiatiny  wltli  this  issue  f/»e  "Judge's 
Bench  "  a  column  of  editorinl  sports  opinions.  T}iis  first  column 
is  devoted  to  a  ba.schnH  analysis  by  a  non-staff  member  whose 
opinion   was    deemed    worthy   of    space.) 

Yea  Yanks 

About  three  months  ago,  I  was  very  surprised  to  read  an 
article  in  a  certain  publication  which  bordered  on  idiocy.  Al- 
most .solely  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  two  All-Star  games, 
it  concluded  not  only  that  the  National  League  was  the  stronger 
of  the  two  leagues,  but  also  that  the  American  League  was 
playing  baseball  of  "triple- A  caliber."  This  is  .something  inat 
baseball  fans  have  heard  a  lot  about  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  valid  assessment  of 
relative  strengths  on  the  basis  of  two  ganu's.  Basi  ball  is  ^\r 
too  complex  a  game:  too  many  things  enter  into  the  final  out- 
come for  one  or  two  games  to  mean  anything. 

The  article"  proceeded  to  back  up  its  rash  stati^ments  with 
the  old  luu  aljout  individual  players  who  have  failed  in  the 
National  League  only  to  make  good  when  traded  into  the  Amer- 
ican You  can't  judge  the  league  by  individual  players;  for 
every  Nation.il  Ltague  castofT  who  has  become  a  star  in  the 
Anurican.  there  is  an  ex-American  Leaguer  who  has  done  tlie 
same  in  the  National. 

The  otner  argument  which  is  often  u.sed  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  National  League  has  better  hitters.  It  is  true  tnat 
the  National  League  batting  averages  are  usually  higher  and 
that  National  League  players  hit  more  home  runs.  This  is  part- 
ly because  National  League  parks  are  generally  smaller.  On 
the  other  hand.  National  League  earned  run  averages  are  worse. 
Of  cour.sc?,  these  arguments  can  only  be  conjecture. 
Nothing  will  ever  l>e  proven  The  closest  thing  that  baseball 
provides  to  a  valid  showdown,  however,  will  start  tomorrow 
with  the  World  Series.  As  for  the  outcome,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Yankees  have  the  better  team.  This  opinion 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  team  or  league  loyalty;  it  is  based  on  the 
statistics.  The  Yankees  have  the  Bucs  outclassed  in  every  de- 
partment. For  instance,  I  don't  think  that  many  people  realize 
that  tins  year's  Yankee  .scjuad  has  quite  nonchalantly  broken  the 
all-time  American  Ix^ague  home  run  record.  This  is  quite  a 
feat;  it  means  more  home  runs  that  in  1927  when  Ruth  hit  60 
and  Gehrig  47. 

In  addition  to  great  hitting,  they  have  much  finer  font 
line  pitching  and  especially  good  bullpen  men  in  Bobby 
Shantz  and  Ryne  Duren.  The  mo.st  impressive  fact  is  ttiat  every- 
body on  the  team  is  "good."  Add  to  all  of  this  the  adamant 
Yankee  spirit.  This  business  of  spirit  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  baseball.  The  Yankees  couldn  t  possibly  win  so  many  im- 
portant and  close  games  so  consistently  on  just  luck. 

As  to  the  final  results,  I  do  admit  that  too  many  factors 
enter  into  the  outcome  of  a  single  game  to  make  a  valid  :  re- 
diction   possible,   but  III  stick   my   neck   out  anyway: 

At  Forbes  Field:  Yankees  4,  Pirates  1;  Pirates  5,  Yankces-4. 
At     Yankee     Stadium:     Yankees-3.     PiraUs-1;     Yankee*-*, 
rirates-4;  Yankces-«,  Pirates  2. 
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JOSH  WHITE 
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On  Campos  H^tha. 

{Author  of  "I  Was  a  Tutt-iUfe  DvarJ",  "Tfu  Many 
Lot\»  of  Dohii  (iillis",  dc.) 


THK  PI.KIK.K   YOU  SAVE 
MAY   HK  YOUK  OWN 

Tnd.'iy's  coluiim  i.>^  liiirchd  ;il  thnn-  v«.iiMg  fciii.'ilc  uinhr- 
jrrn(iii:»t<'s  wlio  have  n'reiitly  |»l«'(lu«(i  -ororitie^  ami  are  wnr- 
riinl,  |M»()r  Ijunbs,  that  tlicy  won't  inak<'  ^iuod.  I'oili.wiii^  is  a 
list  of  simple  in.-^tnutioiis  wliich,  if  faitlil'ully  ol>Mrv('»l,  will 
iM.sitively  truaranU.'C  tliat  you  will  l>e  a  iii.ni  micccss  jus  a 
sorority  ^ir!. 

First,  let  us  take  up  \hv  inatt^T  ()f  h(Misrmoth<'rs.  The 
houHMiiothcr  is  your  friend,  your  jiuide,  your  ni('nt4»r.  You 
nmst  treat  her  with  ns|K'et.  When  you  wish  to  '^peak  to  her, 
juldresv  Ikt  as  "Mother  Si^.-ifoos"  or  "Muani."  In  no  circum- 
stances nmst  you  s;iy,  "Hey,  fat  hwiy." 

Seeoml,  let  us  iliseuss  laundry.  Never  hanp  your  wa^h  on 
the  front  |)«»re.h  of  the  sorority  hous<'.  This  is  unsightly  and 
shows  a  want  of  hnHHiing.  I'w  the  ('hapter  Hooin. 

Third,  meals.  Always  reineniU'r  that  planning;  and  pn-imring 
meals  for  a  houseful  of  healthy  ^irls  is  no  simple  t.:usk.  Your 
c(K>k  goes  to  a  great  <leal  of  trouble  in  make  your  menu  varitnl 
and  nourishing.  The  least  you  can  do  is  show  your  apprecia- 
tion. l)<»n't  just  devour  your  f<KKi:  praise  it.  Kxdaitu  with 
delight,  "What  delicious  pork  jowls!"  or  "What  a  yiumny  soup 
Imhic!"  or  "What  serumptitms  fish  heads!"  or  "What  clear 
water!" 

Fourth,  elothing.     Nc'ver   forget    tlial  your  up|M'aranre   n»- 
fleets  not  ju'^t   on  yourself  but    on   th<'  whole  house.     It   W5i8 
well  enough   hefore   you   joined   a   vi.rority   to  loui»ge  arovnul 
campus  in  your  old  middy  hlouse  an<l  gyni  l>l<K.iners,  hut  now 
you  must  take  great  pains  to  dress  in  a  manner  which  excites 
mlmiring  c(.imoeiits  fnun  all  wlu)  ohserv(>  you.  A  few  years  ago, 
for  example,  tluTe  was  a  C\\\  Omega   name<l  CamiUe   Ataturk 
at  tlie  I'niver^^ity  <tf  Iowa  who  l>ro\ml\t   gohs  of  glory  to  all  her 
.•<ororw.    Caniille  hit  on  the  inpreriioiis  notion  of  siiitin«  h«r  garb 
t4)  the  cla.*<s  she  was  att^'iiding.    For  inst.ince,  to  iMiglish  Lit  she 
wore  a  buskin  an<l  jerkin.  To  ( lerman  she  wore  lederho.M'U  and 
cjirried  a  stein  of  pil.sener.  To    licon   .^he   wore    12t)  yanls  of 
ticker  ta|)e.     Her  shininge.st   hour  came   one   day    wiien   she 
dn'sscnl  jus  a  whiU'  mouse  for  I'syeii   Ld).    Not  only  her  Chi 
Omega   sisters,  hut    the  entire  student    IxKly   went  into  deep 
UKjurning  wiien  she  wa.s  killed  hy  the  jjuiitor's  C4it. 


J0if^f^///c'^/r^'^ 
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Finjdiy,  let  us  tjike  up  the  most  import,'inl  t4»pic  of  jill.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  dating. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  way  you  dre.vs  reflects  on  your  sorority, 
hut  the  men  you  date  reflect  even  more.  He  ahsojut^'iy  cert^iin 
that  your  djit^'  is  an  ncceptahle  fellow.  Don't  hejit  aUiut  the 
bush;  a.«5k  him  |M)int-bljuik,  "Are  you  an  acc<"ptablc  fellow?" 
Unless  he  replies,  "Yeah,  hey,"  send  him  packing. 

Hut  don't  just  take  his  word  that  he  is  accept,'ihle.  Tns|)ect 
him  clfM^ely.  Are  his  fingernnils  clean?  Is  his  black  leather 
jacket  freshly  oiled?  Is  his  ukelele  in  tune'.'  1)<h's  !•  -.irry 
public  liability  insurjtn<'<'?  And,  most  significant  of  aii,  tlo<'H 
he  smoke  Marlhoros? 

If  he'n  a  Mjirlboro  man,  you  know  lie  has  t;iste  and  discern- 
ment, wit  and  wisdom,  charjuter  jind  sapience,  (i<'c<iHy  .uid 
warmth,  presence  and  iK)iFe,  talent  and  grit,  filter  and  flavor, 
noft  pack  and  fli|)-top  Ih)x.  You  will  l)c  |)rou<l  of  him,  your 
sorority  will  U*  proud  «»f  him,  tlie  makers  of  Marll>oro  will  l)€ 
proud  of  him.  and  I  will  W  f)aid  for  this  column 

'^  r  IMO  Mai  Nl.ulmAO 


The  makern  of  Marlboro,  having  paid  for  thin  column,  u-ould 
like  to  mention  amtther  of  their  fine  cigarettes-niifd.  iin- 
Mtered  Philip  ^forri«—arnilable  in  rtqulnr  size  or  tht-  .s(  n.ia- 
tional  new  king-size  Commander.  Have  a  Commander^^ 
welcome  aboard. 
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Towards  a  Brandeis  Mythology 


(Cimtinued  from  Page  G) 
unhappy  about  thr  nituatiun.    1 
was  not. 

And  now  I  am  Roins  to  re- 
port a  dream  ...  a  brief,  flighty 
dream. 

A   Phantasy 

When  civilizations  be^in  to 
sen.se  their  own  downfall  they 
begin  to  talk  of  tlie  golden  aye. 
Ma\be  this  is  a  symplotn  of 
the  deelme.  The  golden  age  is 
always  in  the  distant  past,  fur- 
ther past  than  any  man  alive 
renu'inbers  fr(un  hi.«  own  ex- 
Ijetieiicf.  It  IS  a  past  peopled 
Willi  Clreat  Men.  Heroes,  who 
accomplished  (ireat  Feats.  And 
till'  myihs  of  the.se  declining 
eivilizatiuns  talk  ol  llu*  return 
to  this  golden  past  .  .  the  new 
a;;e  ol  the  Her**  which  would 
bf  .iusl  as  great  as  the  distant 
epoch. 

Ihe  myth  1  have  is  a  diffrr- 
ent  my  til.  It  rei  o;;iii/.fs  that 
we  tan  ii  e  %  r  r  return  t«»  the 
inuddv  days  ot  Itrandt-is'  bo- 
hemian  past,  nor  do  we  want 
sut  li  a  ri'turn.  New  huildings 
antl  a  new  air  condiliont'd. 
<'ha:;all-decoraled  lihrary  are. 
alier  all.  pira.saiit  ll»i^s^  lu 
have. 

In  tin-  past  Brandeis  students 
were  si'lectt'd  b\  Iheir  williiiu- 
nt  >s  to  ;;amhie  on  the  school  s 
future.  The  myth  that  1  have 
recognizes  the  University's 
soIidarilN,  and  works  with  it. 
It  is  no  longer  a  gamble  to 
conu'   here. 

Brandeis  University  did  not 
achieve  any  special  character 
because  of  an  administrative 
policy;  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  Universiiy  character,  and 
I  think  that  at  least  there  can 
be  such  a  thing,  it  stems  from 
an  area  in  the  University  other 
than    the    administration 

The  administration  of  the 
I'niversity    has    certain    obliga- 


tion's to  the  rniversity.  It  must 
.select  the  students  who  are 
most  capable  of  doing  hij^h- 
level  work,  and  it  must  do  so 
by  the  most  fair  and  equitable 
system  possible;  the  adminis- 
tration must  provide  black- 
boards and  books;  it  must  pro- 
vide a  fatuity.  All  of  these 
thini^s  are  done  by  the  Bran- 
deis administration. 

This  is  my  myth  for  the  im- 
mediate future:  it  is  a  myth  of 
students  who  are  seriously  in- 
volved in  studying,  of  students 
who  consider  the  academic  life 
so  pleasant  that  they  need  not 
find  organized  diversion  in 
other  events.  It  is  a  myth  of 
studenl.>  v\  ln>  .ilrnost  force  their 
professors  to  be  their  friends 
b>  c  o  n  t  i  n  u  a  I  1  y  extending 
tlu'inselves  to  these  profi'ssors 
who.  afli*r  all.  art^  not  teaching 
because  of  high  salaries.  F'ur- 
ther.  il  is  a  myth  of  students 
who  lind  themselves  so  occu- 
pied With  important  matters  - 
really  imporlanl  matters  that 
liu'\  have  little  time  in  which 
to  quarrel  with  the  administra- 
tion about  dress  rules  or  open 
house  regulations:  so  occuf)ied 
with  stud\in^  and  arguim;  and 
discussing  important  world  and 
academic  issues  that  they  be- 
gin to  consider  thi*  triviality  of 
Brandeis  publicit>  announce- 
ments as  not  worthy  of  an\  real 
consideration. 

In    this    mvtliieal    witrld     the 


students  will  be  almost  totally 
resi|»ned  to  the  actions  of  the 
administration,  will  come  to 
realize  that  the  less  one  is 
concerned  about  it,  the  better. 
They  will  begin  to  consider 
their  foui  years  at  Brandeis  as 
a  valuable  gift  which  can  never 
again  be  possessed,  and  will 
want  to  use  these  four  year*:  of 
real  leisure  for  their  own  per- 
sonal enlightenment. 

There  is  a  long-term  dream. 
It  is  a  two-fold  dream.  First, 
that  the  Brandeis  I'niversity 
administration  will  realize  its 
new  solidarity  and  be  increas- 
ingly willing  to  honestly  dis- 
cuss this  highly  academic,  non- 
individualistic  society  in  pub- 
lic. 

Second,  that  Brandeis  alum- 
ni will  not  forget  the  Univer- 
sity on  graduation. 


Perhaps  this  is  just  not  a 
dream.  Perhaps  students  can 
create  the  world  here  that  they 
want,  with  little  consideration 
for  the  administration.  Then  1 
want  this  world  to  be  one 
which  is  even  more  cerebral 
than  Brandeis  is  now,  even 
more  academic  than  at  present, 
even  more  creative  in  all  aca- 
demic areas  than  it  is  now.  And 


this  Is  in  the  power  of  the  stu- 
dents; students  who  want  this 
life  can  have  it  ...  by  working 
as  if  it  were  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

And  is  this  just  my  personal 
dream,  my  personal  myth?  I'll 
end  this  talk  by  quoting  Oscar 
Wilde:  "A  map  of  the  world 
that  does  not  include  lUopia  is 
not  worth  glancing  at." 


Under  New  Monogemenf 
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721    Moody   Street 
WALTHAM 

•  Ifalion-Americon   Subs 

•  PIZZA   and   Uolian  Dishes 

CATERING  soc**iou"eVc 

We  Deliver  —  TW  3  9473 
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Ot    8    o'clock       OCTUDlR  T    Sundoy    Evening 

■III.  ii.\iioiJ»  r.\ii.oii 

(Former  College  President  ond  Educotor) 

^'Education  in  a  New  Age" 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsbtro  St  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P  M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


West  End  Servicenter 


€sso! 


809  Main  Street  (corner  of  Beacon) 
WALTHAM,   MASS. 

TWINBROOK   3  9338 

We   Cater   to    Brandeis    Students 

ACCESSORIES  —  TUNE  UPS  —  REPAIRS 


». 


WE   SPECIALIZE    IN    NIGHT    LUBRICATION 


I  haven  i  made  up  my  mind.. . 

I  mean  who  knows?  Some  say  one  thing,  some  say  another.  Maybe 
the  Repubhcans  are  right,  maybe  even  the  Russians  are  right.  There 
are  two  sides,  mostly,  and  you  can't  beheve  what  you  read  in  the 
newspapers,    can    you?    There    aren't    any    answers    anyway,    just 

opifiions. 


That's  nil  The  New  Republic  publishes  -  sharp  opinions 
-  on  books,  theater,  art,  movies,  records,  poUtics,  world 
aifairs  -  opinions  tliat  since  1914  '^^^^  helped  shape 
tJie  thinking  and  taste  of  the  best  minds  in  America. 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 

1244  -  19th  St.,  N.W.     Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Enter  my  subscription  for  a  full  year  (48  issues)  at  the       | 
special  student-faculty  rate  of  $5  (a  $12  single  copy  value).       j 

I 

NAME    I 

I 

ADDRESS    -  -  • 

CITY  - ZONE.  . .  .STATE  .  - . .  ^  .- — » 

□  $5  enclosed  I 

T^is  offer  h  limited  to  students  and  faculty  only.  | 
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The  U.N.  Security  Council 
today    approved    a    broad 
Asian-African  peace   plan 
for  the  Con^o.  The  res4i!u- 
tion     called     for.     amonjc 
other      things,      the      im 
mediate  withdrav.al  of  all 
Kel^ian     and      foreign 
military     perscinnel     from 
the  Congo  ah  well   ms  an 
investigation       into 
the      death      of      deiM^sed 
Premier   I'atrice    Lumum- 
ba. 


EPIC  picketem  will  leave 
from  the  Student  Cnion 
at  12:11  this  Sunday  in  a 
continued  protect  a»cainst 
the  AIK'  Paramount 
theatre  chain.  Volunteers 
are  needed.  Join  the  picket 
line  this  Sunday. 
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Boycott  Singer  Wins  Presid 


EPIC  .  .... 

Movie  RedCross^Council  Vote  to  be  Held  Friday 

For  the  second  coLcutive  Sunday,  Brandeis  studenU  In  a  stcKk^xchan^e  atrnoj^...   1^,;;![i:!;;rc.r^;S  l!:!:^:::^;'  illu  ^i^^r 

picketed   the   Metro,K>litan  Theater   in  ;i-';X"s'^^"^^^^^^^                                                                            ^he  Student  Union.  .  .,..,, 

n  sprinjr-like  weather  a  small  number  of  studcits  urned  ,  had  ?^^"^^^^^^^^^^  stan  Hernstein,  by  over  200  votes.  Sin^^er  nntiated  a  trend 
out  tor  the  demonstration  protestmR  discrimination  m  ^^^  .^^'^^^^^^  Vice-president  Sal  I.omonaco.  s  e  c  r  e  t  a  r  y  IVlsy 
Southern  branches  of  the  ABC-Paramount  theater  cham  [!\.^^  f  J^*!^^ 
re|)eatinR  last  week's  initial  rally.  Leatlets  stressing  the^Schnit/.  and  tieas^rer  iiav_e_nt_MR.  February    l«    sc-lccUon    of    ih, 


citiz.en's     obligations     during    — 
Brottu'rhood    Week     were    dis   '  j^^^j-pj^ais    ^r    private 
tril>uted.    Since  the  Boston  pub-  ^  t,ons.    and     send    ttu 
proved    compliant    and    co- 


lic   . -       . 

operative  at  this  boycott,  plans 
are  being   formulated  by    EI'IC , 
leaders  to  expand  the  picketing 
to  other  theaters  in  subsequent 

vvei'ks. 

Dispossessed    Negroes 

Al     a     February     9     Brandeis 
EJMC    meeting,   the   decision   to 
picket    the    theater    was    made. 
Also  discussed  at   this   meeting 
was    the    phght    of    Negroes    in 
Fayelte  and  Haywood  Counties 
in     Tennessee.      Besides     being 
dispossessed     from     their     land 
and  forced  to  live  in     Freedom 
Village."  a  tent-city,  nearly  all 
the    Negroes    in    those    counties 
have    been    subjected    to    eco- 
nomic     reprisals      for      having 
registered  lo  vote  in  the  recent 
presidential    election. 

Ked  Cross  Boycott 

The  Red  Cross  has  refused  to 
•  id  I  he  obviously  needy  people 
in  these  counties  on  the 
grounds  that  the  local  govern- 
ments have  refused  to  label  the 
areas  'disaster  areas"  and  ask 
lor  Red  Cross  J»id.  In  response 
to  this  situation.  EPIC  dis- 
cussed possible  plans  to  boycott 
the  annual  Red  Cross  blood 
drive  on  campus,  substituting 
instead  a  plan  whereby  stu- 
dents would  sell  their  blood  to 


orgamza- 
(inancial 
proceeds  to  the   needy    in  Ten- 
nessee. 

A  fund  raising  concert  is 
also  in  the  planning  stages. 
Harrv     Belafonte     and     Martin 


Fel)ruary  Hi  selection  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  Council  be- 
gan the  annual  Student  Council 
elections  which  will  be  con- 
cluded this  week  when  three 
representatives  from  each  of 
the  freshmen  and  soph«»more 
,  classes  and  four  from  the  junior 
The  irovernmeiil  of  Mus.sachu.setts  is  preparing  to  j?o  ,  cla.ss   will    be   chosen    by    their 


State  Government  Plans  Shelter; 
SANE  Sponsors  Demonstrations 


Lufher    King    have    already  ^„,^,,,^;;,^;,a.    $1.100.()0(r  has    been    ap,>n>pnate<l    ''>V^^ ' '''^"'r"  »:^:r^ 

given  definite  assurance  of  their    '  Uirislature  to  construct  the  first  I  nited  States  state-  freshman  llo|iefuls 

willmgness  to  participate.  •  .Matt  i^b  -  .„ ,    .. «^. .,-.,,•, .,,nH    .-i.n- 


EPIC    Pieketers  Leave    for   Protest   Demonstration 


Creative  Arts  Dept.  s  'VulsiJer  Policy 


Arouses  Controversy  Among  Students 

Bv  MEKKDITH  TAX 


Two  issues  have  arisen  from  the 
Creative  Arts  Department's  use  of  outsiders 
in  their  productions:  whether  it  is 
leiritimate  to  use  outside  people  in  schmM 
productions,  and  whether  Iniversity  and 
Student  Activity  Fee  monies  shouUl  Ih'  spen 
lor  this  purpose      A  case  can  be  made  for  l>oth 

•ides.  _.,  „ 

BlI  Ronieo 

Rut>erl  Chadis.  a  «r^,l^^V^*  ,f  I'l'nlar  Orlfs^es 
Ifmversilv  was  hired  this  fall  to  play  urtsies 
1;^  E  ectra'  Jim  Straley.  an  undergraduate  at 
BU  has  been  hired  to  play  R^jl^^-  '"  ^^»^^:^,^.[. 
rent  production  in  which  Beryl  Reubens,  Direc- 
for  orPubl.c  Affairs,  is  playing  Capulet  More- 
over the  Music  Department  used  seven  out^ 
g.dc'rs  in  the  recent  performance  of  the  Bach 
B  Mi^or  Mass  Information  concerning  how 
much  each  were  paid  is  not  available. 

Two  esseiT^ial  purposes  of  a  university  thea_ 
ire  are  U>  provide  training  for  those  interested 
n   theatre  ^and   to   present   plays  for   the  enjoy- 
n  eU   education,  and  cultural  enrichment  of  the 
enV  re  university     In  most  cases  these  two  pur- 
poses are  compatible     This  year,  howe   er    they 
seem   to  have  conflicKKi.   and   the      »»7,  f/',. ^^.^^  "J 
Department   has  given   preference   to   the     alt   r 
claim     An  adequate  Romeo  could   not  be  found 
on  campus;  in  order  to  make  the  P';;^*^'*V*  ^.n'^ 
tine   as  possible   for    the    benefit   of    the   student 
body    one  was  imported      If  the  primary  aim  of 
the   Department  is  to  put  on  excellent   produc- 
tions,  this  action   is   perfectly  justihed 
Cast   Member   .Aijrees 
Certain  cast   members  disagree  with   the   De_ 
partments    policy;    others   arc    more    interested 


The  Theatre  ArU  Department  feels  that  it 
could  not  put  on  Romeo  and  Juliet  without 
using  Straley  By  the  time  the  decision  was 
made  Itial  Straley  was  a  necessity,  the  P'<'a^<^- 
tion  was  well  under  way  and  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  switch  to  any  but  a  rather 
undemanding  play  with  a  small  cast  If  thi^ 
switch  had  been  made,  fewer  Brandeis  students 
would  have  been  used  than  the  unu.sually  large 
number  employed  m  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Oppotiins   ViewH 

Opposing  views  have  been  expre.ssed  both 
by  those  in  the  cast  and  various  outraged  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  One  of  the  latter  feels 
that  The  object  of  producing  a  play  is  to  give 
students  of  this  university  a  chance  to  develop 
their  creative  ability  Students  should  be  bene- 
ftled  bv  wt>rking  in  productions,  and  the  I  ni- 
versity"  should    choose    plays    which    are    within 

I  Its  ability  to  present"  ..,..^.. 

use  of  university  money  to  hire  outside 


government    underground    cen- 
ter   in    Framinghan^.     The    fed- 
eral    government     has    helped 
finance     this     pilot     project     by 
m  a  t  c  h  i  n  g   the   Massachu.setts 
output    Oround  is  scheduled  to 
be  broken  on  May  1    In  case  of 
a  nuclear  war  after  completion  | 
of    the    cellar-center,    the    gov- 1 
ernment   of    Massachusetts   will 
supposedly  be  preserved  to  gov- 
ern what   remains  of   its  state.    ' 
i  SANE    Protest 

The     Greater     Boston     Com 
mittee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Pol 
icy   is  sponsoring   weekly   dem- 
onstrations    in     front    of    the 
State    House    urging    re^x'al    of 
the      Massactui.sells     appropria- 
tion.   The   Hrst    two   demonstra- 
tions   brought    out    90    and    130 
iemonstrators.    respectively. 

Members  of  the  legisla- 
ture who  consider  themselves 
friends"  of  SANE  indicated 
that  there  is  a  r>ossibility  of  a 
repeal  bill  reaching  the  floor 
of  the  legislature  if  more  pub 
lie  support  for  it  can  be  demon- 
strated. 

Brandeis    SANE     has 


Those  on  the  ballot  from  the 
freshman  class  include  Noriiun 
Colb.  Chuck.  Cowan.  Fred  Cor- 
don. Paul  Cioldstein.  Vic  Ilaus- 
ner.  Myra  Hiatt.  Tom  HurwilT:. 
Temma  Kaplan.  Dave  Lev  in - 
.son.  Michael  Oberman.  Peter 
Osnos  and  Cleorge  Sher.  Thr* 
freshman  candid.ites  spoke  Ijst 


ELECTION  RESULTS 

PRKSIOKNT 


Singer 

Bernstein 


556 

314 


VICI-:  PKKSIIIKNT 


l.omonai'o     ^tll 

SanuicU    -^^1 

Naiman  '         174 

SKCRKTARY 

Schnitv  *** 

Cohen   ^^^ 

TRKASirKKR 

Tiernev  5** 

Riekes     *-/•' 

Sumner     2**^ 


Might  in  Mailman  Hall,  to  facil- 
itate their  classmates  choices 
in  toduv  s  primary  at  Itie  Old 
Library.  The  live  candidate* 
,with  tiie  largest  vole  total  will 
joined    go  (»n  to  Ih*-  tinal  elections    and 


SANE  -  Boston,  in  urging 
t^veryone  who  considers  this 
shelter  program  a  useless  and 
unrealistic  attempt  at  meeting 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  to 
join  the  weekly  demonstra- 
tions ^ 


Brandeis  Students 
In  Exchange  Plan 

Four  Brandeis  students  have 

exchanged  places  with  two 
1  from  Sarah   Lawrence  and   two 

from  Swarthmore  for  the  week 
of  February   19  t(.  26     The  stu 

dents  are  sleeping  in  the  dorms,    Evangclos   Djmiopoulos 


peri'^mers'ara^  b:^n';j;V^.:.;c^^^^  !  aiterKiing  classes  and  fully  pa. 

Creatve    Arts    Departments    policy    lo    allocate    tic.pat.ng  in  the  campus  life  of 
soecial    fimds    for    this    purpose     Thus,    actors'  ,  their   exchange    schools      Bran 
sClanes  do  not  come  out  of  the  Theatre  Depart-    deis  has  planned  no  special  pro- 
mint  s   budget   per  se      However,   this  expend.-  !  grams  for   the  vis.tor< 
tore    is   nevertheless   questionable,    part.cula.lyj  Participants 

when   it    is  rumored   that   th»  Theatre   Arts  De- 
partnu-nt  is  sutlering  from  a  grave  msunicicncy  ,       I  he 
of  funds     This   issue   becomes  even   stronger   in 
relation  to   the   Music   Department,   which  used 
Student   Activity  Fee  money  to  pay   .ts  sinyer.s 
Since    the   Club    budget    had    already    been    ap 
proved.  Council  had  no  say  m  the  matter. 

Mean.s.  Not  Ends 

A  member  of  the  cast  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
summed  up  the  pn»blem  in  this  way  Plays  are 
chosen   f«»r  production   because  of  thetr  literary 


pai-tmenfs    policy:    others   are    more    mte.estea    ^••»^''^7\^"'',;:;;.;;'\'\  ^  exchange    by    the    ..the. 

in  putting  on  a  good  show  than  worrying  abou      'V;'^'    .^"^  ';\' .'    ^^^^  t  is  not    schools,     both     of    which     have 


will  make  linal  speeches  Thuri- 
dav  niuht  at  6  00  in  Mailman 
Hall  Final  balloting  will  take 
place  on   Friday. 

Sophomores.  Juniors 

Runmn;;  for  s  o  p  h  o  m  ore 
council  repreentatives  are  Jon- 
.ithan  Kamin.  Steve  Cohen, 
Peter  Leepson.  Leonard  Lubin- 
sky.  Jewel  Naxon  and  Danny 
Shapiro  Because  of  the  small 
number  of  sophomores  who 
have  entered  the  race,  no  pri- 
mary will  be  needed  The  linal 
and  onlv  election  for  the  sopho- 
more cla.ss  will  be  Friday,  fol- 
lowing the  speeclies  Thur.sday 
night  at  «:00  m  Ford  Hall 

Juniors     Michael     Birnbaum, 

Esther 
Cersini.  Eni  Kla.ss,  Ba.bara  Le- 
vine,  David  Mandel.  Art  Nai- 
man. Steve  Ru'kes.  .Alan  Hubm, 
Steve  Solar/  and  David  /.uker- 
man  ar*'  al.so  ciitnpai:;ning  for 
council  .seats  Final  speeches 
will  he  on  Thursday  night  at 
program  is  being  spon-  GOO  m  Nathan  Seifer.  foll<»wed 
hy    Student    Council,     hy  balloting  the  next  day. 

Flection  (ommrnts 
C(»Muiifiitmg  (»n  the  recent 
I'lectinii  and  pit'sentuvA  a  warn- 
uig  for  the  future,  outgoinij 
Student  C  o  u  n  c  i  I  president 
Charles  Karnen  stated  "  I'm 
very  Iki})P.n  that  so  many  peo- 
ple voted  I'm  soi.y.  however, 
that  the  massive  efVorl  was  de- 
v«>l(»d    to    getting    them    t«»    the 

regular  progra.m  .»f'ihisnature  poUs  where  they  could  vote  ir- 

wiTh      hree     or     four    colleges  resp<.nsihly     rather   l»' '^^   «'»   t»'^ 

Brandeis-s    experience     in     this  speeches  whe.e  they  could  luMr 

.HM  is  hmi.edio  one  exchange  the     issues    on     whico     to    tM.se 

with  Saijh  Lawrence  two  years  their  decisions  ,,    ^  .  .. 

a|^v< 


sored     -  .. 

which  ch<»se  the  participants  on 
tiie  basis  of  an  e.ssay  on  the  sub 
ject  •Brandeis'  Alice  Kat/ 
and  Kmily  Schottenfeld  are 
representing  Brandeis  at  S.uah 
Lawrence,  while  Svv.irthm<»re 
will  host  Joan  Smolm  and  Dan 

Marcus  .      •  . 

Brandeis  was  invited  t(»  join 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Pubiifth«0  w«*kly  during  fh«  »chool  y«or,  w>t»>  ♦•«•  •xMption  oi  t»xomino- 
tiort    or<j     /ocotton    o^tkxH     t>v    ttudentf    of    Bfond»i»    L»niv«f»if>,    \^©l<l»qm, 

Muocnt  •ut»cripi.oo»  •ot>»KJiz«<J  by  ♦♦»•  »»"*!•»>♦  octiv.l»«s   tM 
Otf-compos  subtcftptions  »4  00      Aliwr^n.  •ukMcription:   12  50 
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Stephen    Solarz    '62 

M«i«09ifi9  Editof 

Robert  Fronier    63 

N«ws  iditor  Feature  Editor 

Lorry  Goldrr^on    63  Don.d  Shop.ru    63 

AtMxiotc  Bo«rd 

Dovid  Mondel  '62  Eloinc  Reuben  '63 

S^rts  Editor 

Gory  Grossnion    62 

Bvtifios*  Monomers 

Lorry  Morrison   '62  Kenneth   Kemper   '63 

Circulvtion  Moii09ert 

Chorles   Wood   '61  Donna   Robinson   '63 

CTAfF  Noom.  Brus.«l  Jeff  Cohen.  Steven  Cohen,  Judy  Eork,  Marc  Epste.n. 
M.n"n  t^°;Tn.  ChcHct,e  Glozer,  Morfv  Gold.  Corol  Gonn.  p'0-°  ,^°'7;^,^' 
bi^     Homv:.n      Andre    Hess,     Junothon     Kom.n      Temmo     Koplon      Al.ce    Kotz. 

Resmon,  Gerroc  Sher.  tm.iy  Schottenfeld.  Steve  Slooer,  W^red.th  Tox.  Ceiio 
Ussot     Mi^e  Weiler.  DofiS  Yoffe. 


Menshevism 


We  are  not  encouraged  by  the  election  of  an  Executive 
Board  that  appears  to  have  deemphasized,  if  not  forsaken, 
the  traditional  ideological  commitments  of  an  orgamza  ion 
that  has  alwavs  been  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  student 
autonomv  and  responsibility.in  favor  of  what  may  loosely 
be  termed  the  -service  organization"  conception  o^^ouncil. 
We  would  remind  those  that  have  been  elected  that  there 
are  positions  that  cannot  be  compromised;  that  there  are 
goairthat  are  more  important  than  good  relations;  and 
that  ideals,  bv  detinition,  are  not  expedient. 

Student  concern  for  the  University  has  always  been 
one  of  the  more  comendable  facets  of  the  much  discussed, 
much  vaunted  Brandeis  tradition.  But  this  concern  a 
critical  awareness,  if  you  will,  has  not  l>«^"^^h^/^P;^"^^- 
neous  development  of  the  educational  process  itself  It  has 
been,  more  than  anything  else,  the  result  of  studen  leaders 
i^  ho  had  the  ability  to  articulate  intelligently  and 
dvnamicallv  their  criticisms  of  the  less  desirable  aspects  of 
the  Brandeis  expt^rience,  and  who  were  able  to  present  the 
student  bodv  with  a  rational  critique  of  administrative  in- 
competence I  of  students  who  had  ideals  and  who  were  un- 
willing to  settle  for  less.  .        .        ,•     t        ♦!„„♦ 

\Ve  do  not  call  for  that  intransigent  radicalism  that 
has  too  often  prejudiced  the  case  of  students  in  t^^  Pas. 
But  we  do  ask  for  the  formulation  of  an  ideal,  and  a 
Council  that  is  willing  to  tight  for  it. 

More  New  Dorms 

With  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  residence    p^^^fig.^  ^r 

ouadranjrle  alreadv   conceived,   we   welcome   the   proposed 

TcTu  fon  of  .student  representatives  in  the  discussions  that    Frt^fig^^rrinU 

will  eventuallv  l.ad  to  the  determination  of  what  the  new 
dormitories  will  be  like.  We  have  been  presented  with  an 
op  >ortunity,  rightfully  ours,  to  make  -..co^'^trucU^^^^ 
tribution  to  the  design  of  our  living  tacilities.  Th  s  advice, 
coming  from  students  who  have  experienced  dormitory 
hviiig  first  hand,  should  prove  helpful  to  those  who  will 
make  the  final  decisions. 


The  \jBkHt 
An|(rT  Man 

I  was  asked  to  review  Nor- 
man Thomas'  appearance  at 
the  Dialogue  series.  When  the 
Justice  appeared  1  discovered 
that  the  review  1  wrote  had  not 
been  printed  as  I  wrote  it.  that 
certain  portions  of  it  had  been 
deleted,  in  the  interests  of 
space.  The  review,  as  it  was 
printed,  was  not  mine. 

1  do  not  deny  that  a  news- 
paper can  only  print  as  much 
copy  as  it  has  room  for.  I 
would  submit,  however,  that 
when  a  person  is  requested  to 
write  a  signed  article,  he  is  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  its  con- 
tents, and  to  alter  those  con- 
tents without  his  consent  is  un- 
fair to  the  writer.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  the  Justice  has  a  cer- 
tain responsibility  to  its  con- 
tributors, if  only  in  terms  of 
fariness  to  what  they  have  to 
say.  A  signed  article  is  an  ex- 
pression of  individual  belief 
and  should  be  treated  as  such, 
and  not  slashed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  moment. 

I  would  hope  that  this  sort  of 
disrespect  does  not  contmue  If 
it  does,  I  would  hope  that  in- 
dividuals would  refuse  to  con- 
done it  by  refusing  to  contrib- 
ute. 

Charles  S.  Kamen  *61 

Editor's  Note: 

The  JUSTICE  regrets  the 
necessity  of  having  had  to  cut 
the  last  few  inches  of  Mr.  Ka- 
men's  article.  Unforeseen  con- 
tinguencies  arise  at  the  last 
minute  in  printing  any  news- 
paper which  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  consult  the  writer  about 
necessary  cfianges.  This  news- 
paper will  never  willfully  alter 
the  contents  of  any  article  in 
such  a  way  as  to  change  or  ob- 
scure the  intent  of  the  writer. 
But  when  unexpected  problems 
of  space  arise,  the  JUSTICE 
must  of  course  reserve  for  it- 
self the  right  to  cut  extraneous 
material,  if  indeed  this  does  not 
alter  the  general  content  of  the 
article.  Any  other  policy  u?otild 
lead  to  obviou.ily  impo.t»iblc 
jourruiltstic  conditions.  We  la- 
ment the  passing  of  Mr.  Ka- 
men's  trenchant  prose  from  our 
pages,  but  suggest  to  him  that 
any  objective  knowledge  of  the 
journalistic  process  on  his  part 
would  have  obviated  the  yieces- 
sity  of  his  letter  of  rermitiatioTi. 


Few  students  here  realize 
that  people  who  pay  the  Uni- 
versity for  room  and  board  pay 
more  tuition  than  those  who 
Jive  off-campus  The  dining 
halls  and  the  domitories  (and, 
speaking  sotto  voce,  the  book 
store  and  the  snack   bar)    all 


realize  profits  which  go  to  de- 
fray the  actual  cost  of  educa- 
tion, the  university's  major  ex- 
pense. To  put  it  another  way,  it 
is.  by  no  means  true  that  kward 
money  pays  for  meals  and  room 
money  for  rooms.  The  Univer- 
sity rather  assesses  its  total 
need  for  a  coming  year,  decides 
how  much  of  that  it  will  de- 
mand from  the  student  body 
(or.  rather,  their  parents)  and 
then  divides  this  amount  into 
what  seems  appropriate  charges 
for  room  and  board. 

For  example,  a  room  on  cam- 
pus, shared  with  another  per- 
son, costs  about  f 9. 85/ week. 
This  room  is  convenient  to 
classes  and  it  is  true  that  the 
University  keeps  it  unrented 
all  summer.  Nevertheless,  one 
must  share  it  physically  with 
another  per.son,  share  it  in  a 
lesser  sense  with  four  others 
(due  to  its  thin  walls),  share  a 
washroom  with  20-30  others 
and  be  .subject  to  moral  imposi- 
tions All  this  runs  $9  85  \n  a 
building  which  co55t  the  Univer- 
sity nothing,  built  on  land 
which  cost  them  nothing,  in  a 
building  and  on  land  which  is 
tax-free,  and  vet  no  one  stops 
to  thmk  that  this  procedure 
might  net  the  administration 
some  money  Likewise  with 
meals  in  the  dining  halls. 

The  price  of  three  meals  on 
campus  is  $3  05  per  day  On 
21 -day  meal  contract,  they  cost 
about  $2.74  per  day;  on  15- 
meal  contract,  about  $2.90  per 
day.  Thus  ii  one  goes  home 
over  Thanksgiving  he  erases 
the  savings  he  may  have  made 
by  being  on  21 -meal  contract 
for  over  a  month,  or  by  being 
on  15-meal  contract  for  the 
.same  amount  of  time.  And  yet 
these  figures  assume  he  has 
never  missed  a  meal  beyond 
Thanksgiving.  This  is  the  eco- 
nomics of  Sunday  mornmg 
breakfast.  In  this  light,  the  Uni- 
versity rule  that  those  students 
who  live  in  the  dorms  must  be 
on  some  sort  of  meal  contract 
begins  to  make  sense. 

I    have    not    written    this    to 
urge  a   mass  exodus  into   Wal- 
tham,   which    is.    after   all,    a 
pretty    gruesome   thought.   Liv- 
ing   on-campus    has    many    ad- 
vantages.    What    these     facts 
should  activate  is  a  larger  con- 
cern  with  what  the   University 
does  with  our  money    We  give 
them    money   to    use    generally 
not  only  when  we  pay  tuition, 
but   also    when   we    pay    matri- 
culation   fee,   room    fee.    board 
fc?e.  when  we  buy  a  book  in  the 
bookstore    or    an   eclair    in    the 
snack-bar.    They    pay    our   fac- 
ulty poorlv,  put  thr€-e  students 
in  a  room  and  two  in  a  closet, 
refuse  to   serve  ham.  bacon  or 
seafood,    replacing    it   with    in- 
edible swill    I  Yankee  pot  roa.st 
alia    cesspool,    eg  )    and    spend 
fortunes    promoting    good    will 
with    the    women  s    committee 
and   the  outside  world   in  gen- 


eral. My  point  is  this  —  each 
of  'heir  insane  excesses  and  de- 
cencies is  paid  for  in  a  large 
part  by  you  when  you  eat, 
slcH^p,  buy  a  book  or  a  coke  and 
it  is  your  right  and  obligation 
to  challenge  them  on  every 
count. 

Arthur  Naiman  *62 


Holds 


Problems  of  Arms  Control,  Security  Aired 


The  semi-annual  blight  is 
once  again  upon  us.  Concomi- 
tant with  the  refreshment  of 
switching  courses  after  the  first 
semester  is  the  debilitating 
necessity  to  purchase  more  and 
more  expensive  textbooks.  It  is 
not  at  all  unusual  to  lay  out  up- 
wards to  fifty  dollars  per  sem- 
ester for  new  books;  needless  to 
say,  the  second-hand  market  is 
unreliable  and  chaotic,  both 
here  at  Brandeis  and  at  used- 
book  stores  in  Cambridge.  Our 
Book-Exchange,  run  by  the 
Student-Council,  is  d  i  s  m  a  1  1  y 
understocked,  and  prices  are 
not  appreciably  low. 

The  solution  to  this  universal 
problem  lies  in  the  formation 
ofaUniversity  Lending-Li- 
brary  Roughly  speaking,  this 
library  would  keep  in  stock 
basic  textbooks  (hardcover  and 
paperback),  as  well  as  supple- 
m€»ntary  material,  which  are 
used  in  many  of  the  courses  of- 
fered here.  The  university 
would  gather  these  books  to- 
gether primarily  from  dona- 
lions  on  the  part  of  interested 
students  who  would  give  their 
old  textbooks  (or  perhaps  sell 
them  at  a  nominal  price)  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  these 
books  were  to  be  rented  out 
each  semester  as  needed. 

The  lending-library  might 
charge,  for  instance,  a  basic 
loan  fee  of  six  dollars  (three 
dollars  of  which  to  be  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  pro- 
vided no  tK)oks  were  lost  or  un- 
reasonably mutilated),  plus  a 
charge  of  one  dollar  per  hard- 
cover textbook  and  25  to  50 
cents  per  paperback.  In  this 
manner  students  might  well 
rent  their  textbooks  in  toto  for 
as  little  as  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  whole  year.  The  library, 
of  course,  would  use  its  rental 
fees  for  new  purchases,  new^ 
bindings  and  reconditioning  of 
books  that  could  be  used  year 
after  year. 

The  one  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal —  that  few  students 
would  be  willing  to  part  with 
their  old  books  so  readily  —  is 
invalid,  for  the  mutual  benefits 
of  such  an  arrangement  are  ob- 
vious. Furthermore,  the  private 
second-hand  book  market,  in 
which  extremely  high  prices 
are  paid  (up  to  70"^  of  orifjinal 
price),  would  be  thankfully  un- 
dermined. 

The  library  could  make  spe- 
cial allowances  for  .scholarship 
students  in  several  ways,  either 
1  )  by  allowing  them  to  have 
first  choice  of  books;  2 )  by 
charging  them  a  smaller  ren- 
tal fee:  or  3)   both. 

I  firmly  believe  that  such  a 
plan  as  outlined  above,  if  insti- 
tuted, might  become  beneficial 
and  efTective  for  the  student 
body  by  the  Fall  semester  19G1- 
19t)2. 

Frederic  A.  Gordon  *64 


By   JOAN   WALLACH 

Norman  Thomas,  Socialist 
leader;  and  Seymour  Melman, 
tKiitor  of  Inspection  for  Dis- 
armament, debated  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  Thomas  Schelling. 
both  of  the  Harvard  Center  for 
lnternation;.i  A  Hairs,  on  the 
question  "Arms  Control  or  Dis- 
armament:'" Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 15.  at  New  England 
Mutual  Hall,  in  the  first  in  a 
series  of  debates  sponsored  by 
the  Greater  Boston  Committee 
lor  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 
Conflicting   Ideas 

The  Thomas-Melman  argu- 
ment IS  based  on  a  belief  that 
disarmament  will  end  the  arms 
race  and  its  concomitant  ten- 
sions The  "fearful  watchful 
ness"  existing  today  will  be  re- 
placed bv  a  peaceful  rule  of 
law  Thv  Kissinger-Schelling 
discussion  postulates  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  state 
of  political  affairs  in  which  the 
USSR  and  the  US  are 
enemies,  a  situation  which  will 
not  be  altered  by  military  dis- 
armament. The  problem  for  the 
United  States,  as  they  see  it.  is 
ir,  mtnim'^e  r)o^«»'h)lities  for  an- 
nilulalion    and     to    M>lve     the 


political  disputes  while  main- 
taining a  strong  military  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the   Russians. 

Disarmament,     according     to 
Melinan,      is      the     "controlled 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems."  Arms  control,  on  the 
other     hand,     is     a     "rc^gulated 
system  of  international  military 
deterrents."  The  success  of  an 
arms  control  program   depends 
on    the    existence    of    a    stable 
balance   of  power.   Stability    in 
turn   depends  on  a   willingness 
of    both    sides    to    refrain    from 
uses  o_f  nuclear  weapons,  a  wil- 
lingness based  on   the   assump- 
tion that  the  other  side  will  not 
strike    first.     Rational     policies 
have  to  be  followed  consistently 
for  deterrence  to  work.   Melman 
doubts  that  the  three  conditions 
for  deterrence  could  be  fu Milled; 
therefore,      he     considers     the 
maintenance  of  a   stable  situa- 
tion only  "remotely  possible." 
Melman  Views 

Melman  a.sserts  that  nuchar 
wea{K>ns  will  ultimately  be 
used  in  any  war  "Only  limited 
countries  will  fight  limited 
wars."  Under  an  arms  control 
program,      he      stated,      many 


countries  would  have  weapons. 
Which  would  lessen  the  con- 
trollability of  the  military 
deterrent  system.  For  Melman, 
an  arms  control  program,  since 
it  is  based  on  a  military  (as 
distinct  from  a  peaceful)  solu- 
tion will  not  successfully 
eliminate  the  arms  race.  War 
must  be  made  impossible.  And 
although  disarmament  is  not 
foolproof,  it  is  the  anly  work- 
able process  which  can  lead  to 
peace. 

Thomas  Cites  Dangers 
Norman  Thomas  takes  a 
similar  position,  stating  the 
dangers  of  substituting  arms 
control  for  disarmament.  The 
former  is  a  militatry  program 
which  cannot  end  the  possibility 
of  war  "We  love  life  and  don  t 
trust  ourselves  with  incom- 
parably dangerous  weapons.  ' 
Civil  defense  too,  is  a  fruitless 
activity.  The  U.S.  and  U  S.S.R. 
will  soon  be  forced  to  compete 
in  the  development  of  weapons 
for  destruction  of  eacii  other's 
shelters.  Thomas  vehemently 
attacked  the  calculations  em- 
ployed by  game  theorists  of 
nuclear  vv«ti,  Uieii-  "supercilious 


rejection  of  disarmanent"  in 
which  men  are  treated  like 
"chess  pieces"  and  a  numerical 
rather  than  human  value  is 
given  to  thousands  of  lives. 
Disarmament 

Disarmament  is  the  only  way 
to  eliminate  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  It  is  not  based  so 
much  on  mutual  trust  as  on  "a 
mutual  desire  to  live."  A 
supra-national  body  would 
supervise  the  process.  World 
tensions  would  thus  be  eased, 
crises  less  difficult  to  handle. 
The  one  hundred  billion  dollars 
spent  weekly  by  the  world  on 
arms  could  be  used  for  urgently 
needed  food  "Democracy  is  not 
so  weaK  and  ineffective  that  she 
must  resort  to  bombs  to  com- 
pete with  the  Russian  system  ' 

Neither  Kissinger  nor  Schel- 
ling consider  arms  control  a 
program  which  neces.sarily  pre- 
cludes disarmament  Kissinger 
feels  that  'war's  danger  is  not 
eliminated  by  disarmament." 
which  will  not  end  the  mutual 
distrust  which  makes  arms  con- 
trol necessary  He  warned  that 
"moral  indignation  is  not  a 
substitute  iox  precise  tliou|;iit. ' 


Arms-Control  Defense 

Schelling  presented  a  defense 
of  the  arms-control  idea.  Dis- 
armament is  fallible;  it  cannot 
eliminate  the  memory  of  how  to 
produce  weapons,  the  fear  that 
weapons  will  be  produced,  or 
the  political  disputes  whicli  lead 
to  war.  Arms  control,  on  the 
other  hand,  recognizes  that  al- 
though war  cannot  be  made  ini- 
possible,  incentives  to  wage  it 
can  be  reduced.  In  the  event  of 
war.  says  Schelling,  both  sides 
are  "conscious  of  the  enormous 
advantage  of  starting  a  war." 
An  arms  control  program  "re- 
duces incentives  which  might 
lead  a  nation  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  starting  a  war."  To  ef- 

( Continued  an  Page  4) 


The  fact  that  the  JUSTICE 
con.sists  of  only  four  pages 
oner  again,  is  due  this  week 
to  the  fact  that  oar  printer's 
schedule,  set  back  by  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  can  only 
accommodate  a  minimum 
sixed  JUSTICE.  Wc  hope  to 
publish ''a  normal  number  of 
pages  next  week. 


fsbrtery  21,    !Wf 
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Poge  Three 


Chamber  Group  Gives  Wedgewood  Benn  Charms  Gen  Ed 
Music  Old  and  New  Future  Seen  As  Vital  Challenof 


At  a  time  when  concert   life   is   in   drastic   need   of 

revitalization,  the  presence  of  new  or  unfamiliar  modern 

works  on  a  pro-am  is  most  welcome.  Such  works  are  often 

restricted  to  8|)ecial  concerts  in  which  they  are  grouped 

together  as  a  number  of  experiments  or  curiosities  having 

little  to  do  with  the  accepted  body  of  compositions  which 

forms  the  substance  of  a  stan-  ~ 
dard  concert  offering.  The  homogeneous  work,  but  rather 
•Concert  of  Old  and  New  Mu-  a  miniature  concert  or  "pro- 
sic"  presented  at  Slosberg  last  gram  within  a  program." 
Wednesday  evening  proved  that  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  Cycle, 
this  separation  is  entirely  un-  based  on  love  lyrics  of  the  mod- 
warranted,  for  the  works  of  em  British  poet  Louis  Simpson, 
young  composers  included  in  showed  an  interesting  stylistic 
the  program  maintained  an  in-  progression  from  the  basically 
terest  at  least  equal  to  that  of  tonal  idiom  of  Robert  Bernat 
the  more  traditional  composi-  and  Edward  Cohen  to  the  se- 
tions  presented.  rial  writing  of  Harry  Fmcher 
^^  .  .  ,  _  -.  and  John  Pe  r  k  i  ns.  Ben-Zion 
Students  and  Faculty  Orgad  s    Duet    for    Violin    and 

Joel  Spiegelman's  Sonatina  Violoncello  was  well-placed  as 
for  piano  provided  a  delightful  an  instrumental  interlude  and 
opening.  It  is  written  in  the  contained  some  impressive  mu- 
neo-classic  idiom  perfected  by  sic.  Its  intense  and  rhapsodic 
Stravinsky  and  its  brilliant  and  expression  contrasted  effective- 
effective  writing  for  the  instru-  ly  with  the  more  economical 
ment  reflects  the  pianistic  capa-  songs  that  surrounded  it.  All  of 
bilities  of  the  composer,  whose  these  showed  considerable  com- 
performance  of  it  was  exceed-  positional  proficiency,  with  Ed- 
ingly  fine.  A  few  lapses  of  con-  ward  Cohen's  "The  Traveler  ' 
tinuity  and  incongruities  of  providing  the  greatest  ease  and 
style  during  the  last  movement  naturalness  of  vocal  expression 
did  not  mar  the  impression  that  and  John  Perkins'  "Tom  Prin- 
the  author  of  the  work  is  an  ex-  gle  "  evincing  the  surest  drama- 
pert  young  composer  of  consi-  tic  hand  The  cycle  received  a 
derable  technique.  first-rate    performance    from 

A  project  in  the  graduate  yioiinist  Robert  Koff.  cellist 
composition  seminar  resulted  in  Madeline  Foley,  and  soprano 
the  Song  Cycle  by  five  compos-  Linda  Sanford,  who  was  nota- 
ers  heard  during  the  second  ble  m  the  accuracy  of  her  in- 
half  of  the  program.   The  songs  tonation 


were   not    intended   to   form   a 
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Debussy   and  Bach 

The  Debussy  Sonata  for  Vio- 
lin and  Piano  was  well  played 
by     Robert    Kott    and     Evelyn 
Crochet,  but  a  certain  restraint 
on  the  part  of  both  performers 
robbed   the   music   of  the   ulti- 
mate  sharpness    and    definition 
which  are  necessary  to  set  forth 
the  composer's  wonderfully  lu- 
cid writing.  Similarly,  the  Bach 
C  major  Concerto  for  two  cla- 
viers which  closed  the  program 
lost  in  effectiveness  because  the 
performance  did  not  supply  the 
breadth  and  grandeur  requisite 
to    the    work.     The    Collegium 
Musicum  lacked  both  the  solid- 
ity and  the  liveliness  which  are 
important  even  to  its  support- 
ing role  in  the  piece  and  the  in- 
telligent playing  of  Messrs.  Pel- 
leg  and  Spiegelman  would  have 
been  better  rewarded  had  their 
harpsichords   bt'en   replaced    (if 
the  sacrilege  be  permitted)   by 

pianos. 

Stephen  Pruslin 


The  Honorable  Anthony  Wedgewood  Benn,  M.P.,  disarmed,  captivated,  and  en- 
chanted, a  full  house  at  last  Thursday's  regular  meeting  of  Gen.  Ed.  S.  Introduced  by 
Prof.  I  Milton  Sacks  of  the  Politics  Department,  Benn  enjoyed  an  almost  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  his  remarks,  delivered  with  more  wit,  urbanity,  charm,  and  articulation  than 
has  been  .seen  in  Usen  Commons  in  many  a  Thursday. 

Mr.  Benn's  presentation  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  politics  of  survival.  A  few 
personal   reflections,  buttressed 

by   the  statement   that   he   is  a  jty  of  a  climate  of  fear  which,    pot    dynamism,    in    which    the 
victim   of  the    Hereditary   Sys-  if    continued,    will    prove    ulti-    two  societal  attitudes  would  be 
tem    (having  inherited  a  peer-  niately  disastrous.  drawn  closer  together.  In  con- 
age    he    is   in    danger   of    being        Benn  is  not  certain  that  the    elusion.    Benn    as.serts    that    we 
forced  "upstairs'  into  the  House  present  climate  of  mutual  dis-    must  end  the  stalemate  not  be- 
of  Lords),  and  that  as  a  Social-  trust  can  indeed  be  ended.    But    cau.se  of  any  altrustic  motives, 
ist  he  feels  comfortable  in  this  he  believes  that  a  start  must  be    but  because  of  our  common  in- 
country,  were  all  Benn  allowed  rnade   toward   that  goal.  There    terest  in  survival, 
of  an  autobiographical   nature,  is  much  more  threat  to  human-         in  the  question  period  which 
His  concern,    he   said,    was   for  ity  in  its  continuance,  and  the    followed.    Benn    skillfully    and 
our  common  future.  Projecting  speaker  is  convinced  that  both    adequately  answered  questions 
present  trends  forward,  he  en-  sides    have   a   common    interest    about  such  diverse  problems  as 
visaged  one  dozen  nations  with  in   ending    the  conflict.    He    at-    unilateralism    economic  effects 
nuclear  weapons  by   1970,  and  attempted    a    necessarily    brief    of    disarmament,    "guided    de- 
one    billion    Chinese    by    1980.  and  sketchy  analysis  of  Soviet    mocracy"    in    the    underdevel- 
The  spread  of   technology   and  Russia  under   Khrushchev,  and    oped  nations,  and  the  projected 
education  threatens  to  outdate  argues  that  de-Stalinization  and    peace    corps.    However     when 
all  national  institutions,  includ-  economic   improvements  have    pressed  to  implement  his  goals 
ing  our   own.   This  is,   in   part,  set  the  stage  for  a  possible  re-    fn    a    more   pragmatic     specific 
why  the  emerging  nations  are  taxation    of  tensions    and    ulti-    manner  to  NATO    Africa    and 
lookin<7    to    Russia    and    China  mate  detenfe.  We  must  examine    his    own    Labour    Partv     Benn 
for  guidance:   using  a  Metrecal  Russian  actions  from  a  more    ^^s  hard  put  to  avoid  the  usual 
metaphor,  Benn  sees  these  new-  objective     vantage    point,    and    rationalizing    cliches    which    so 
ly    emancipated    peoples    as  see  that  fear  is  a  significant  ele-    often  serve  to  equivocate  real 
desirous    of   rapidly    gaining  nient    in    their    decisions.    The    solutions.  The  speaker's  appeal 
"weight",  rather  than  standing  spread  of  nuclear  weapwns  and    to  his  audience  was  such   that 
still  or  losing   it:    in  short,  the  emergence  of  China  as  a  domi-    there  was  a    full    identification 
U.S.   is  too   fat  and   content  to  nant  world  power  are  common    ^jth     his     general     ideological 
lead  the  way.  problems  to  both  great  powers,    position,  i.e.  end  the  Cold  War 
Three  Forees                                Must  End  Stalemate  by  honest  negotiation  with  the 
There    are    three    inexorable        Ending  the  Cold  War  leads  to    Soviets,    aiding    the    newly    in- 
forces  at  work  undermining  the  the    problems    of    peaceful    co-    dependent    states,    etc,    but 
world  as  we  know  it,  Benn  as-  existence    These  hold  no  terror     whenever  he  was  pinned  down 
serts:  the  population  explosion,  for  Benn.  The  competition  need    in  the  specifics  of  policy  alter- 
with    resulting    starvation    for  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  ulti-    natives,  contradictions  emerged 
billions    of   people;    technologi-  mate  Communist  victory,  if  the     as  the  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
cal   gains,    with   a    concomitant  West  is  willing  to  mobilize  its     .stitutionalize  the  Utopian  goals. 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons;  and  resources  in  the  most  effective    An  almost  wild  popular  accept- 
the    universalization   of   educa-  manner.   There   need  be  no  in-     ance  seemed  to  .serve  as  an  al 
tion  which  leads  to  discontent,  herent  weakness  in   a   free  so- 
rather  than  mere  resignation  to  ciety    vis-a-vis   one    which    is 
conditions.    And.    the    speaker  closed.  However,  even  this  dis- 
asserts,  we  are  making  no  prog-  tinction  is  rapidly  disappearing 
ress   in  coping  with  these    ter-  as    Soviet    Russia   continues    to 
rible    problemc;,  solelv   because  open  up.  Coexistence  mean.*  the 
of  the  Cold  War.  A  Cold  War  spread  of  our  ideas  as  well  as 
mentality     dominates     our    ac-  theirs   resulting   in    a    sort    of 
tions,  encouraging  the  continu-  cross  fertilization    and    melting 


ternative  to  critical  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  audience. 


Council 


'  ASSIGNMENT  EUROPE: 

East  and  West 

Would  you  like  to  meet  outstonding  journolists,  govetn- 
ment  off iciols,  UN  diplomats  in  Progue,  Zurich,  Vienno, 
Helsinki,  Moscow,  Copenhogen,  and  Pons  this  sum- 
mer? .  .  .  ottend  performances  ot  the  Mozart  Festival 
in    Solzburg,    Bolshoi    Opero,    Strotford-on-Avon?^    .    .    . 

77  Event  Filled  Days  From: 

June  22  to  Sept.  7 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
CALL  DR.  DAVID  M.  WHITE 

CO-7-2100.  EXT.  639 


Ofice  ^Igoifi  —  The  Famous  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOUR 


,ve  several  days  with  a  Frencn  i.     y      entertainment 


'•1 


^",^"  .  55  Days  in  Europe  $649 


ALL 
INCIUSIVC 


I,' 


.  Transatlantic  Transportation  Available 

{"^^A^HJ^U'VEI-  *  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

}         ^^    550  Fifth  Ave.  •     New  York  36.  N.  Y.     •   CI  5-0594    ,^^ 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
Offering  a   different  outlook, 
Election    Committee    Chairman 
Ben  Appelbaum  declared.  "The 
largest   turnout   in   the   school's 
history     for     Student     Council 
elections    indicates    to   me   that 
most  of  the   students   feel   that 
Student     Council     can     play     a 
vital   role   in   the  campus  com- 
munity.   If  a.s   many   people  as 
voted  give  a  little  more  of  their 
time    next    year,     we     may     be 
headed  for  a   year  of  unprece- 
dented success.  ' 

Singer  Views 

Bill  Singer  picked  up  this 
note  of  optimism  with  his  state- 
ment that  "the  election  showed 
that  students  want  to  be  in- 
formed, to  take  part  in  the 
formulation  of  Council's  deci- 
.•jion.s.  They  desire  a  more  bal- 
anced program  of  lectures  and 
social     functions." 


Boston  Muffler  Co. 

40%  OFF 

On  Auto  Parts 
And  Accessories 

955  Main  Street 
TW  9-8376 


MAIN  ST.  PHARMACY 

The  Apothecary 

Prescription  Specialists 

WiNMm  CNtirnKli,  Ph.Q  ,   Re«.  Ph. 

765  MAIN  STREET 

(Opp     Pott    OHice) 

TW  3-9077 

Yom'II  Be  Hoppy  Troding  Mere 


Waitham 

ALL  MAKES 
Radio,  T.V.,  Appliances 
SALES  ond  SERVICE 

Special  Discount 
To  Brandeis  Students 

875  Main  Street 

TW  4  3628        TW  4-3148 


BRANDEIS  CHARTER  TO  EUROPE 

vio    BOAC   Prop-Jet   Briftonio 

Exclusively    for   students,    stoH   ond    foculty    members 

of   Brondeis   ond   their   immediote   fomilies 

BOSTON  to  LONDON  ^^  ci«*s  serrke      june  12 

LONDON  to  BOSTON  Septerr^ber   8 

Reserve  eorly  t»v  poyin^  J 50  deposit  No  refuncH 
■fc^^l  l^f  ■\  TDID  '"  cose  of  conceliotion  tnjt  'eots  rrxiy  be  trons- 
iCwwPlU    I  ICIr     Netted  to  ctt>er   eliQ't^le    possef>gers. 


FARE 
$275 


Subject  fo  •4fuffmenf 


MRS.   SELMA   GOLDBERG 

NcwfoMvilk    60,    M«M. 

67    AMttin    Street 

Telephone  DE  2-1065  •Iter  6  P.M. 


HARVARD   OUTING  CLUB 

PrcMnti    o 

SQUARE  DANCE 

S«t.  nite,  Feb.  25 

In  Memoriol  Moll 

Stog  or  Drog 

•  :00    r.M. 
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O'TOOLE 

The  Florist 
7'li#>  U^^si  in 

719   MAIN   STREET 
TW   3  2961 
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LEARN  TO  DRIVE 

Complete  Driver  Education  Course! 

S«vc  Mony  Times  the  Cost  of  Course  on  Your  Insuroncc! 

SPECIAL  RATES— LIMITED  OFFER— ONLY  $49.59 

COURSES    BEGIN    FREQUENTLY 
CALL    FOR   CATALOG   AND   APPLICATION 

GARBER  S  AUTO  DRIVING  SCHOOL 


649  MAIN   STREET 

CALL  TW  4  2100 
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Eaales  Soar  To  98-89  Wictory  ^[cLASS[FIEDADl 
Par  r  Leibowitx  Pace  ^udges^-^r—^^z^-""- 


By  (.AKY  <-»t««'^,^'^^.  ^,,  ,.„„,.^,  the  JuclK-e.  ^-ave  the 
PUyln.  ins,.;re<.  »aU  "f^'-^^;-'^;  ^'wuS^uK  Saturday  n.«ht.  A  .ar.e 
EaBkM  quite  a  scare  betore  losn.^'  ^^'^^ ^''''I'^f;^  ,  „,»j,r  upset,  as  the  Blue  a.  d 
Bra.,dei.s  r.K,tinK  co.Uin.c.t  was  on  ••  ^^^'^./''^^^^"'^.he  home  learn.  behinU  the  2.  ,K..nt 
White  liea  the  score  early  .n  the  -J""^ J^^';--,^;,,  ,  ,,  » i  n  «  minute.Jo^reserve_t|« 
effort  o.  trashy  Chuck  ChevaUer.j>uiled^-l>_^^ ^^  ^^^^  -  ^^^^^__^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

victory. 


eijc;ibieharvaku 

bacheixiu 

ask  for  danny 

UN  8-eG95 


,  I^Ht:  Israeli  panspori 
No.  1675K4  that  l>ears  the 
name  Gedalia  A«Hn.  P»ea.^ 
return  to  ih*  Israeli  lon.'Hi- 
Ute  (ieneral  at  H  E.  70 
Street.  New  York. 


Ku    .Pven     Fighting    back,    the 

1  BRANOKIS  I  iJcaU  trailed  by  three  again  at 

Siu  'Paris,  hitting  hU  jumper  ,  ^C.   fT  TP  I  the  .eight-minute^mar^'^^^;^^^^^ 

with  uncanny  accuracy,  scot td 


^""mT^    Ron  Kem^^^^     (14).  and    Leibowilz    J 

^^        ^nld>eiJ"  (    2)    gave    the, Sullivan    « 

fZ  tlCe^n:^- doubi?  ♦^^^^^^•^^jr**'.::::::::::::::::  I 

Merrimack  Tonight  Sukenick J| 

uet    underway    at   »^^     '"""ifue 


3  17 'k'ullivan    netted    an    underhand 

2  2    lay  up.    At  this  point    »iowever 

2  14    successive  buckets  t»   ^l^^xtt r 

6  20    Kelly  and  Swensen  brought   II 

0       0    back    to    n''^^\,N"JK  Vl    the 
6      I2i  threats    on    the    part    ot    i»e 
4     22  i  Judges  ever  materialized. 
2        2  1  Tufts  Toppled 

—  —  MFDFORD.  Feb.  15— Behind 
Z5  89  '  an'Sndin.  Perfo-ance  by 
Richie  Le.bowitz.  the  Judge, 
anally    made    it    over    t   e^500 


Oii(!aiii|n!! 


widi 
MvShoIinan 


:^; 


BOSTON   COLLEtiE  |  ^nallv    made    it    over    t»»e_t)uu 

^  hj:^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 5  2  ^s  £^  -:  ^■:r^.r^^? 

^^-i*"' :;,Ta,m"    remaining.             Boberg    ^        u  ^^    i:^/."''    abbed    uff    23    rebounds 

Trailing  D.v.                     Judges ,  Sommers  "        .,  i  ?i    »"  ni.  nii^.^  i       „,.      ^i.p     hit- 


Trailing  B.C^  20   i  judges  ,  Sommers  « 

nunutes     "^^    »    f  i^\ead    32-31    DeOrasse    « 

came    «m    St  on.,    lo  ^^    the '  Fitzpalrick    « 

^Uh    four    n  inuUs    It        ,,„,.  of    Dimovan    J 

l\r^^   ;^^^   Mum;!^^  in    New    Chevalier    » 

the   toP.^'*^^,^Lj?lv    regained   the    Power    J 

^^d'md  n^'^d  to  a  43-38  half^  ;  Carr  « 

lead  .«nu  home  team,  a 

}y;r  spe  'dv  oT-'lu    ""»-  brok.    T«>TAI.S 
{:i;  oTworKed  the  .an  a.-"Ci 


0 
3 
U 
1 
9 
7 
0 


J«      26 


points  on  "f';;jJ  23  rebounds 
'«  ^^ti  '[^nesr  performance,  of  the 
15    '"son      Bnin    Hollander,    hit- 

0  tfno  well  on  short  jumJJers. 
l^itL^l-ed  28  points  to  give  Bra.v 
^^'deiVa  devastating  1-2  scorin? 
^^inunch     Ron   Kemper  and   Bil  y 

«,&erg  added    10   and    l.re^ 

—  Uix'ctivelv.      while      »U' .    raii» 
»»    Poundod  out  llH-  Brande.s  scr- 
rouMwvu  Tho    Indies   hit  1 

ing  w.lh  !"">■.  J '^,^7,f,  floor 


tall,  speoay  ou""    —         .^,,,„d    '"8  *""    „'^;"-    from  the  floor 

inl..v     and     Ward    hitl.ng    the    >^-     S^J",'^    Kellv     (6-4)     a"d;    "S^'^.^.^nd  straight  tmie. 

^t.' consistently  to  keep  tin-    mates^  John^^     ^^.^^   rhot^d  eibowitx  I.e.ds  Kal.r 

incomnuind.  [t,^  Mules   with   ^"""e'„f'„t,      OIT    to    a    very    quiclc    start. 

Judges  Surge  1  strength  to  keep  them  ui  ^^""M      0«    /"j    15.4   after    five   mm- 

^    n,.ll.nder     ihrouKhout  the  game.  , J', >fnlav    But  tl<en  the  locals 

As  play   "•sumed,   tU,lland.r^    throui^^  ^^^^^  ^    '"' u't'an    getting    the    ball    m    to 

^^rTha't  t.eS'thfta.lgame  at    Uu^o^ning  minutes  "J^P'^^t,-.  ^.^wfu.  an'd  the  big  boy  re^ 
Vi,'^i  with     3  minutes  rema.n-    Colby   look  a    »•»'»    '^.^  „ff    7 '  sponded  by   rePeatedly  driving 

X-l".   JudLs   never   again   came  Volby  ahead  31  26.  U^j         ,  50-44  ^alUime  lea<>_ 

l^^fhm  l-vln  points     ^  ^  „  ,  ,  ^  ,1  mu.cs  M.lnta.n  I.«-  J"'if.,\!.f  ^t^^ufeToi  fhe  t^ 

On    the    '"^^■,^lJ^"ZoL\      The    second    halt    saw    Colby    after  e^ghtmnute^^^^.^      ^^^ 

-„^^t- rtf st2  i t°^^- r^^^ 

h^ve    been    able    to    name    '^j   le.sumed  closed  the  gap  to  three    wiui  ^^^^^^ver.wil^ 

l.„r»      Will    Goldberg    and    "^    ,     ^^d    brought  the    ^rati-    nu   n"  ,„   yretlas   doing 

Kemper  it  full  strength,  the  ,  '^^]^%„,  to  their  feet  >"  ant  ci- ,  ^♦^^^^tC scoring,  fought  back 
„,fl?(Mne  might  have  beer,  dif- ,  ^^^„  „,  ,  game-winning  rally.  ^"^^^  ,„g^d  the  gap  to  one  point 
ferei        Alanv  rate,  the  future    P        ^ave  Thaxter.   *ho  «:ored  ^  and  c  ^^^^^  ^ejbowiU  took 

{J.^ks     bright       Leibowiti     and    f;,  „f  his   16  points  in  tl>e  sec     8^  »'    scoring    five    straight 
P"^'u     'a^!.    come    a    long    -/,  ond.  half. __, hit     four     straight    o^er.^  ^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^„^,. 


"I'VE  GOT  NEWS  FOR  YOU" 

11  ..f  v,«.  l.-.ve  iM„«.rl«i.t  things  h'  «l'>  i»  ""•  •""""'"^  " 
I  know  :«ll  of  y1.11  I1.1VI        1  r<K.ii.in»l<'  cuts  .til 

like  K.-tt...g  .1—  •--  '■"■^'^t,.  ', .tinned  tor  1.^  k.n-,.....: 
tl...  ,„ar„.aUa.-     so  yoi.  really  '       "'' ;'^;;  '   ,„  ,„,,,.•,  .oln. 

tttii.l..He>llM'C"ii"«ryover. 

SOUTHERN  RF.SKRVE  UNIVERSITY 

pr  Wlll.nl  H:.le  -«^';""; '^i/i, .'    .    ! '^  ,     ,„.ern:.ti .»/ 

,„,l.,Ky   M   S..Ul.er..    ''''•"•^V'     '.'C..;  return,.!  vest.-nl»y 

Low,, :. ...  -''•••"••;;;■;;;:;"   j:;'';;h..,..iw,..-..r,  ..r  the 

fron.  .  (o,ir-y,-.ir  sci.-i.til  '"I"  '..._,„,„  „„.„„.„t,«  ,.f  hw 
Am.».o.i  Itiver.  An.;>»g/'';'--*">  '  ;,  :7.f,u.in,.,,ml.  Il« 
jouriM-v  IS  hi.  own  l..-Ha.  «l.n...W  •'   •         «  '^^.J    ,,,„,  „,l,sh...l. 

'•That  s  tor  ii.e  to  know  aii-l  .vou  to  liiul  out, 
liny,  hut  s«ucy  grin. 

NORTHERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  M*n,lr,ll  (oLIk,,,.  l„-...l  of  "i  ,^  i"  'Voung  nn<l  <>l-t '..r 
Nortl.,-rn  K,-s,-rve  ^  •'--;:;;,,:  l^,'':;/  tl.nt  he  .,».•  r,>- 
,.,.  work  on  >•-;••«;-;;■;':  IweUe-year  study  to  de..r- 


'^ri!    have   come    a    long    way    -,- ^aTf.     hit     four     ."^"'^^     Ss    o  cinch  the  game. 

rtnce  the  beginning  of  the  '«».    'points  to  put  his  team  m  front    pomts^ 

t^"      and    with    no   seniors    and  ,  P" ^ 

^  V  one  junior  on  the  star  mg _    

Sve    a  new  Brandeis  baske  ball 
nve,  *  "V       K-.»\y*»  been 


five,  a  new  «.«—  - 
powerhouse  seems  to  have  oeen 

born  this  season 

Lose  to  Colby 

WALTHAM.  Feb.  17    --  put- 

re.M.u.Vd'ed  and  -'"-^-^JXet 
■  all   Colby   quintet,    the  Juagis 
trailed  all  the  way  m  succumb 
ine  70  8-2    at   the   Shapiro   Alh- 
el^.c   Center    Friday    afternoon^ 
WUh    Billy    Goldberg   and   Ron 
Kemoer   below   par   physically. 
U.e  l^als  were  unable  to  ser  - 
Juslv  threaten  their  opponents 
after    the    opening    minutes    of 

"'colby  captain  Charlie  Swen 

:^,^i;:g"J^nts}^      m;^ 

i'^^d:^stuh°n,'tr,i;j£ 

per  and  Hollander  each  tallied 

Arms  Control 

/Con(in»ed  from   fttpe   2) 
fect   the   program^  more   stable 

f^a^rTn^andCn-rctar  weapM 

X    wiV"    ^'"*^-^    '?P""'^irsl 
warnings    must    replac-^^      first 

,lrik..-  nuclear  w^'^^P?'^*  ( .^mal 

Schelling    feels    tri''\,^w. 
negotiations   with     ho    ers^^,,j;^ 
a>.o  »»«»ientiaiiv   useless     ^^^ 
U.kc^  launching    satelliU-    .nlo 
'  .      u,i,iih      manifest      our 

Sgth  *re  better   than   these 
s»irtni,ii>    «         Thi're      s    now    a 

"Xy  of  rest'a^nt  on  both 
^.des  '*I>-nt  exaggerate,  the 
furv  of  the  arms  race.  he 
'"^  ^      SI    could    l>e    worse 

?f*T^.'  nf  arms  systems  must 
Control   of   arms   sy^ 

be  self  control  ^*^ih  ""•'  no 
»  limb  with  Ru.'isia  There  s  no 
a  iinitj  w*  whilp   weapons 

.*^.iv    way    out     vvniie    ^\"* 
ea»y    w»j  aesthetically 

elimination       i*       ^f*  '      uj^ei   * 


Ai.vKiio:^^'^ 
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a.hgh.  Ill  -x;' "rd^ur: .:  thiV^Zent  ..f  ..igar..tt«. 

Kieml  cigarette  with  the  unhUecKl  t«,.e. 

KASTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 
tAhlfctti^  A,„„i™„   I'l.ilologi.-*!   ln-t.l,.te, 

TU,  .„„,..l  --  '^^'t,   ';.;'j";T'...versi.y.  w.s  enh e.« 

h.l.i  Ust  w«.k  *"^^  7  ;;';:,,   ^„„,.H  ...ncerning  th« 

!;.;:::,.Trar";oo::':l:i'-w..er,^ 

'";;;t!,tr.n.  I  .thr..p  spleen.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
„.verer  ,.f  .I-  »;«'-  '•"'-'  ^""r.ro  .1  W  nH.  n.'ne'  'pf 
whirl,  he  tr»oe<l  ' ';•;..';;«",;  ,.^„     uttic  nine  "gr"  (,.r,>- 

;:r;:!r:i:;T;<iMwr:rnn:.pc-..er,..fr. 

,..«  Kr*  nine  "'"f"  '.;~:':    .,e.t.l  .l.«.    I'r    Twonker 

W.I,.  sir  t'le  .<-  -  •     ^;2X  like  t P  i"h;  l'-  K-V"'- 

finally  »sk,.,l  I)     =;"r^^'  '   ,^„     |„   Spl,..M,  a,-,e,,te,l  I •  i.il- 

''•"«-•  ''^'''''''''''■,.   ,  .,   '  .n,n:...„in,  that  wo,.U  lit  Dr.  I  wonkey. 
were  no  gloves  mil.   K>""'         ,         ,,,„   |,,,r,|    to   l«-h,-ve   a* 

(Tl„.   r,.a.ler   is  .l..,.hlle*   '"  V' '  ^,   ',,.,    ,„„,|,  ,„„1  l,re«,ll.h 

•rr-; "Tr:'.V,;."r  .f :;:?.:;•:''•".''■.'  •— v-  .•.« 

chap    ;  g        •         • 

«..,  ,r„,n  r,.e  m.-ter.  «r  ,««r«M.r„  .;.  ''•;J;;"„'-.;:;:,*;:J';;::1 

rUiU,,  M..rr.«  r, o".'.r  -'"^;^"':J^'^:*Z\>J^ 

brmndntu  «v«r««nce  «  «fi«lm»  plaumrt. 
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Brondeis    University 


MofcK    14,    1961 


Antlebaum  and  Segal  W^  Wilson  Fe 

rt         /■/    ,  /-««^4if.c  Grants  Foster  College  Teach 
Lnosen  uoss  Leuuers  ^.^^,,. „ „„,,, ,,,.„. .,,.,«,...„.,«. 


d 


r...„    AlM'l.'l'Ht.i..    an,l    I'll.    SoKi.l    w.-.v   .•U-cU-.l    L.    O.- 

.■  .1...     1.       ,.i   'f'l'    111(1  'Gl   ri'.-iiK'Clivt'lv  ill  :«ii 

eUvth-n  lu-l.l   rhiiistluy.  March  '.>.  S.-U-.tf<l  (..  assist   A|.!.I.J- 

I.,,,,,.,    (v.c.-.,..vs,.Um,1).  Lisa  Crail.-r  (s.-civlary ).  and  l^'l' 
Kul.M.aM   ((.vasmvr).  ICKliman.  vvlw  was  ro-elecU-d  to  h-s 


Ki,..,.    Uraii.lei.    ^.-.M,.,-.   w,.n-   nanu.,I   ,,,.  Marcl,  1::  as  wmm-rs  ..■  U  ...... ..w  U>l...>c. 

l.Vll..wslii,.s   r..r  ma.l.iah.    Mu.ly   ...wani   i..iU-«v  U-ac-l.in.r 

T.U.  .!.u....n.s.  wl,„  u... iiiaK...  ..;  .Mr  ..-.-,...   ;;;,,-,■.,;;  I'^'i:^ 

-";^;';;;::,:::;'7£:rTn::;;e'-'nu;^:::!:,;.:^:r;'^ 


posl.     was 


rumuML;    iiii<»PiH»sed     AIm»   tc»«u^  pnvsidonl  ' 

JH-hMi;    111    llK*    t'ltHlKMl    WIMO    M(K«  j 

Foldn.ari      and      SU-vr      Novick  i 
fcM      vice-pit*>idt'"<^     itnd     Rulh 
VVtMnslem    lor   sccrcluiy.  I 

Krrshinaii  fltKlfd   alonj;  wilh  i 
Sci;.*!    wt'io    Miko    Lt'vvis.    Sue  ^ 
Sc«.*l    -and  rx«vc  iMnllips  U»  the  j 
l»osaK»n.>        <»f        vicf-|Mes«dtMU,  I 
ifcrclary.  and  Iroasiuvr  icspoc-j 
iivi'ly     Also  ransi  »«»   Ifu'  conU'st  j 
wcMf    Slu    (;iii(kmaii    and    Mol 
Sdhfinian     lot      vUv  president, 
Sieve  l(4eli»v\    ind  Car(»l  Hassuk 
f.M    s.'cretary,  and   Kd  K.  .edniaii 
iiid         C'Ikii  le-.         ScliitU't         loi 
ti  oi«>m'ei 

Aliplt'h-^uni    Speaks 
Comini-nlmi;    '»n    his  cU'<'ltoi^ 


IS  a   value  lo  a  class 
Mavbe      s(»tnelliinti 


ion).  Carol  Snyder  -  A-l  IIi->; 
torv  (either  t'olun»nia  in  ix  i  u 
h»stilnle  of  Fine  Art.>>  and  I>e<» 
SpiU-er— Latin   AineruMn  Slud- 


iMiisic  (]*niu*«5- 

I 'fir  r  via. 


P  I f  >  I  d  »•  II  I 


Apph'»»'«nni      I L- 

I lu'd      Ihal      ho      was     "very 

t»i:iliried    hv    [h<'    l>r«e    lurnonl 

ol     our    cla>sn«ale-,     wlu»     v..U-d 

Ki.>t    week    Conlraiy   l<>  popular 

lulut    Ihore   is    *    ureal   deal   ol 

work    lo   Ik-   d«»iu-   Jn-lwren   now 

and   uraduali.m   bv    the  rl.iss   of 

'til    II    i>  my  h«i}>"  th  It   lh«-  cla^s 

(itrieei.>     will     iee<MVi'     Iho     help 

Atn\  cooperation  of  a   i^(»od   por- 

ronlaiie   '^f   Hh*   class   in   dr.ihn;^ 

v-iI'm    Ih"    f«nMir(.MHnu    rv'<'Mt> 

\h  Svual.  ivilecUni;  on  Ihe 
criticisms  <»f  the  instilutiou  ot 
clasN  »»«Vi<tM..,  ?.Mnarki-d.  F.vory 
cand.d  .U'  says  I  .nn  Uio  *»n.'  U* 
prt»ve  thoM*  (  rili'"'>ms  wron-i  -- 


or      TIk-v     will    each    he    :;i vtMi  ,  S'^dr-nts    Mrrnll    U 
loir   tuition    for   one   vear   ph..    -Br.nde.s     c^Mupare.     ye.  >     I* 

ilVm     .nd     I     dependency     al- ,  vorably    with   olher   college.   .« 

iovvaee     whore    appluahle.     as  i  RotjUM.    No.    1'.    whuh    .nclud.', 
ar    of  the  l:,-year-old  program    Woloin  Cnada  and  New  hn^- 

To      tMicmua\,o      future      college,  land    north  of  Connect.cul 

toachor>  Thi.^   \r^*v  a  l(»tal   (»f  about  $i 

Urandeis'  36  notninalioas.  |  ^^^,,1,^^,,  \^,^,^  t-iven  m  I'A  field* 
our  larf»osl  nuint)er  lo  dale.  hIso  ^^j  ^iiudv.  in  addition  h»  $2  nnl- 
piodneod  11  liom»rihlo  «•»<'"  ,  i,oii  t;iven  directly  to  the  «raJ- 
tions.    Thov  were  Edward  Coh      ^.^^^,   sch(K»ls   lo  ho  used   t<»   ini- 


^.n  —  Music.     Nancy     Cohen  — 
Englisti.    Balhshoba    Finkelsteui 

—  Art    History.   Jean    Freilichor 

-  Psvchol<»gv.    Irene    Gilbert  — 
Soulii    Asun    Studies.     Healtier 

Holiber Romanoi'  Lan«uaj;es. 

Mich.u'l  Jacot>s 
GoiMtje  Marcus 
Howard 


prove  facilHies  uul  aid  ind- 
y^'HV  ^radualo  students  Woineti 
won   ;!P.2':.   <»r  tho  awards. 


The   VVoodrow   W  i  I  s  i»  n   Fel- 

^..M^v.o^^.,.  ,  lt»wship      Fimndalion      atlempf  i 

Phihisuphv.;-  lo    recruit    yount;    people    whj 

Art    Hir^torv    'possess  the   hmho.-.l  qualilie-.    »t 

Sebu.nan    —    Polilics.  i  intollecl    md    character"    to    t> ' 

Sie«el        Pdilics     and  i  professors,   a  c  c  o  r  d  i  n  «   to  lU 


'^  *  sees    thai    an    increase    m    proi- 

Ukio     in     this     lield     is    drawn^ii 


History 

New    IlKh   Kr.uhrd 

The     schoolN     tola  I     of 
winners      repi  esonlod 
cre.«se    over     las<     year's 


students    away    fr<»m    more    ro- 

tMt»hl    inuneralivo    occupatu»n>.     Only 

Ml     ^n    1  X't.W""   of  the  jwards  aie  in  >•  i - 

seven    i*nce    and    in aUuMuat  n  s.    noarU 


j.M   /,.  iM.hf   ('ifnirdiiKj)  fire;   ,nd"^i    now    hmh      bM«     the    na -all    of   the    roinaindei    l^ooj.    in'  > 


Doan     of    H*e 


.Si'd  I  I'O    I  r  till'    i(- 1 1     I  "    '•:»•■■     ■ ^..         ,  r-*.  I.  . 

;,;,d   CaLfun   .S'In/de;       Mr.s-srrn;    CharW,  ^»/^e 


ran  he  d«»ne  I  shall  atlempi  to 
ho  a  co.Mdinalum  force  ifi  nn- 
p,Mlanl  class  matter.^.  di> 
sonsions.  and  ie.il<»usu'>  Mi 
S.'i^il  fnr'luM  indicated  Ihil  « 
pi  iniai  V  pnipose  of  class  ort;an- 
i/jtions  jnd  repiesentalives  w .i , 
t,i  draw  up  roconnnond  •tion> 
on  such  topi*-s  as  ciirriruhim 
ind  .ni'Milahon  week,  lo  t>o 
iisoit   lor    nixt    \  ear's  prmi  nu^ 


uv,  (Wi.^consin)  The  graduate 
s  c  h  o  o  I  ^  ineiitumod  lepux-nt 
hope-  r  ilher  than  deldnte  olan> 
since  i\^»  jccepl.mces  have  be.Mi 
received 

liHlnin    riMs   *.l'.«i» 

The      winn«M  .      were       lOuM^t* 
I  :,.',:*     studoiil^,     from     :JHI     e«»l 
l/'ii.vs   in   «he   United   Sin--    md 
(•  ,!).((  ,    t.i   li.-    Af  mled    Mm  ,   h.oi 


Largest  Junior-Parent  Turnout 
Produces  Successful  Weekend 


o       t 

I  U  i 

•hrri 


Student  Salary  Study  Shows 
Brandeis  Lowest  in  Boston 


i  The    lari^esl     nninlnT    •»!    paieM!.-.    ever    (o    t   •tne 

hnH..r-1-arent    weekeiel    p;ut  ui|»;i«-l    in    l>«^'   events    ot 

I  past    wtvkend.  The   .juni-.r  rl.i.H.>   otVu  er.s  :    \\\\\   Sif^'or. 

'llarbHr^er.  Shirlev  (;ersltM.tVI«l  and  liol.  Richrttnn.  plann  -  . 
the  pro^.nint.  Thev  were  assi.sle-l  !»v  class  Pn..-.,Jont -ele.  ^ 
lion     Appelbamn,    class    vuv-presuhMit-eiecl     tarry     Iried- 

•  lander  and  (idihe  R...soiihaM. 


Intl 


\U 


In  liuHl  -»1  next  year's  nxnn  :\n(l  h^KUii  increase,   h 
stndeni    wa^^e.  a.    e  dle.^e..  u^  the  Greater   lloslon  ,irea 
were  r.nston  Iniversity.  NortheastcMM.  Harvaril. 
,vcenl  .liistice  editorial  su^Resteil  that  a  raiso   iij    the 
,^„^.    „H'thod    ol    aniehoralinu    the   Iniancial    shock    ot    thv 

noed  help  after  paying  iHc  increased   leo.  

Th.-  m.»>t  si^nilicant  conclu- 
sion of  the  >l  u  d  V  wa.>  that 
Urindei.  w.ii'e>  r  «  n  k  smniti^ 
caiitlv  l«»WiM  than  tiiose  of 
it>    neiiihborinii    colleges      Hos- 


shnlv    wa>   ni.ide  o!    coinparalive 

The  ^ch(»o|s  included  in  the  sdidv 

r»oslMn    College,    and     Mi!       A 


andei->    student    waues    w.udd    h./ 
incrca.^e   Ini    tho.>e    who   woidd 


W^hI  and  I  aicuUv 

At  Fiid  •  ,  iii-;hl'>  ^'  lO'iuei  in 
Kut  '  H  dl.  l)e  in  !»"t..|  v.n  and 
Pio.,iden'  Sachar  iddies^'-d  t.w.i 
hondre.l  md  >evenly-live  p.n- 
onls  umI  the  jnmoi  l  r-s  TIm' 
'.jinipo'i.     w  «s     followi' I      tiy      * 

,  dance,    -..n-.idered    »    succe.»  by 

1  those   who  attended 


e.istciii.  w  «i;es  depend  on  the 
spocili(  J»»b  inv(dv.'d.  with  a 
rain-e  from  SI  :!<»  h»  -iil  <iO  At 
Tufts    ind    Boshm    C  oIIol;",   .-.al 

...iv       for     oK.mnlo     .nu-s    hemn    at    %i   PJ    and    SI  .iO 
Ion     Universilv,     loi      ^'';"!"     ;    respoctivelv    Simmons  md  Wet 
pay>  wanes  r.nniiiK   from  SMMl    icmkckwcv     ^    ^    ^    _ 

to^l  Jla    per    hour,    lower    than 
HIV     .»thor    school     includid    in 


In  order  to  emph  isi/.e  to  'h  » 
p.if.'rM.^  the  lolo  »i  foreign  >'••- 
d('j»u  m  the  u?nvei.sily,  the 
Wien  Tinel  for  SPF AC  of  Tne>- 
div  M.u-h  7,  WIS  repi-ated  for 
ill.*  (luenls  .S.iiiud.iv  aftertuvm 
<i  p.inel  of  prote.->.,ors  coiu^is'- 
in^  if  lames  F  DiuVy.  chair- 
man of  the  lairopean  Lan^juat;  «. 
a  n  i  Liter, ilui"  13epai  (mr'n*. 
Heroiau  T  F(>J''hi  ot  the  B»  • 
.il  >i;v  lJeparlm«n' .  l,.iwieiu«? 
n  F'ich>  if  th.*  Polihcs  IV- 
parlment,     Kdwin    Uuri     Pel'  •' 


tbe    studv     Prandei.   wa«es    he 
t»in  at  S  f»0  and  ram;e  l»»  a  maKi- 
loum  of  $1   -id 

McIIkmIn  .ind  MiMH'V 

T  here     nre     two     dilTeren' 
scales  of  wane  .^iidu.itum  used 
hy    the    sclio-.l.     Ill    t  h  e    studv. 
.>ome  waije.>  v  u  v  dependm.;  .m 
Ihe    specilic    joli.     while    others 
;ire    vlepondeiii     upon    the    class 
ot    I  h  J    .student      Harvard    em- 
ploys    a     comtniMlion     ol     the 
lw.»  m.'thod.,   payiin;  friv.hmen 
$1    >o    lor    ltt»r  irv     w  o  r  k.    Inr 
ll,>t^nc.^     and     upperclassmon 
$1    to     Freshmen   henin  at    si   4il 
HI  the  dinint-  rt»oin>  and  receive 
$1  :tt\  in  >iili>e-|u  Mit  year^    Mil 
vises    >ttai4ht    cla.s..    ^raduatini, 
V  ilh  lirs!  year  students  receiv- 
uMj>  <il  20  tor    dl  J<»bs.  and  ad- 
VancHU  to  .nl  t'J   is.»ph.on..ro>. 
$1  *»!»    ( junior*.    Si  ^»t»      vMiiori, 
m\d  M  7U  vgraduJlc;.  Ai  Mw»ii»»- 


iosU'V  were  contacted  t»ut  re 
fused  to  divuli;e  .inv  m  forma - 
lum  (which  leads  Ut  mlorestin*; 
conjectures'  In  n«»  in.>lance  al 
Mw  of  the  scluxds  did  waijes 
ever  fall  under  $1  00    ui  hour 

In   (iMicUision 

Soini'    of    the    scho<ds    in    the 
study  have  undergone  increaM's. 
recei\tl>      Harvard    hit    upon    ilsj 
present     sejje    th!.^    year    olter ; 
h  ivini;  consoh-rod  a  v  lianae  for 
V. me    time     BoslmA    University' 
ha.^    not     hid     an     in.  reas.«     f<M 
many   ye.ir>    hut   is  con-»hlerin4 
.»   pl.in  to  in.  rease  w.it;«'s  ».o  the 
level    >l   the   <tthor   schotds 

The  f.K  ts  listed  abov  •  merely 
serve  to  illu.-lrato  .md  I'lnph  i- 
si/e  Ihe  4 ap  in  w.K  •  level.^  b-- 
tweeii  B  r  a  n  d  tM  s  md  oth-'t 
sehooK  F.ven  with  n»xt  ye,ir'> 
proposed  increase  to  ^1  ''•)  nid 
.>l  2r».  Br  oideis  student",  v.  dl. 
[in  A  V  .»n\p  It  it  i\  e  sens«-».  r^^- 
ni.iifi  underpaid  lor  Vhca  *vrv- 


Red  Cross  Draws  Blood  From 

.  I  parlment,    r-.fuvm    imim     iv»"'. 

-.  I  r\  I  C       \  If"  1  -.  .rs. /-I  Cli  ni  (ii.m    of    Ihe    Mhe.itie    Af'.s 

Student  Bodv  bcriool  employees  oop.rMnent  Abj.ham  n  m.s. 

w^lUVJ^Mi     U/v^VJ  /  ,    ^^       ^  I-  /  ,^^^,  ^,.   ^,,^.   Psychol,. ^y    Depart- 

SiKtv  MK  pint>  <.f  blood  have  been  credited  to  the  Br  ind.-is  j  „HMit .  and  J-.h,,  V  .n  l>oren  n 
iccount  as  a  result  of  -ho  c..mpu>  Bed  Cross  blood  dr.vo  on  p,,.  K.^hsh  I)..parimenl  ..poke 
.Kcouni    a>   d  I   ^^^    ^j^^   problem.   !  uim;   tod  ly  * 

"\ll    Brmde.s    students,    employee.     facHlly,    and    then     mi- I  .sludenl.s    The  r.-cepli.m   l.dlow - 
!  mediate    famdio...    by    us.nu;    the    Bran.iei.    t»lo,.d  b.ink     "'7^    "7.|'"-   ^""    ^'•'^^'^•^•^"»"    enal>led    'h  « 
,i,uf    douors    to    teplaco    blo..d    from     m    '•'^•^'^  ^''''V;'*'  .;..,;: . 
^u  throutjh   my    d   Iho  arranijenients  oHeo  nece.s:,.«i  >    f  t.cviM  , 

J  blood  liansfusion  ! 


parents  t.»  meet    t/u'  pr«Mess4»r». 
('oninuMiicition    .S.on 


Fair  Turnout 

Fidhtvr.e.'    .Iudeut>   M^n   three   Brindei,   empl.v/or^   birne'l 
.p.  tb.^M^h    the  Bed  C.o.>.   J.d  not    ajxepi    dl   of   '  ';;''•    '  j  ;-*;,,";;  ^ 
The  number  w...  .m   mcrea.se   ov  er   list    y  vu  ..    but    J  '•>    ».nK 
1   ..,M..ii     »f    the   dr-ve     expresvd    her    di  >  .pp ointment    that    n. 
;    ,' .     V     tneml  e  s  ^d^^^^^^^^  iHt    tha-    die    studeni    nuno.H 

wi-  latis^acVory  but  could  h..ce  b-en  mu  h  |'^'-Vu  ^^  O  Yl^ 
h.,n  wi.  the  lack  ot  time  for  {.ublicily.  sin  e  I  wa>  a.>kcd  la  UKl 
»b.   I  M.    a    .uch   .1   Taio  d.e,'     she  oKplain  vT 


.^  I'.i:  d  IV  evenin*;  the  p  «'  - 
•mI>  i-'ceived  ticket-,  lo  .•♦ee  tU» 
(iilh.M'  md  Snlliv  'n  Soi'iiMy'; 
piohi   ti on  of  IV»U«*iice. 

In  ^pe.ikiiM  't  'h.-  purpos.'  >t 
♦  h.»  weekends  events.  BiK 
.Sinv*'  ^«'d.  After  three  >eif, 
;ii  lit  indei.N  w"  have  developed 
ceri  itn    lt'clitn;>    which    we    b*?- 


Iiey*   ^\if\    b  e  s 


♦.    be    cointnu!\i 


IMPOIM  VNI 


.ji  sua:  >u:!  itMi 

ipep  .hi^tice  s^afT  iv.eetipi.   m 


Thojc   v.ill   l»e   :in      . 
Madm.in  ;il  t»::iO  tonight.  The  laie    d  Iho  ii.tpci    tscc 
I'dilorial    p    2)   will  >»o  disotiss.sl  anJ  oxpLnr.ed.  and 
copy  K^iVcn  otil  for  what  wc  le.pc  v.di  '.n^  a  iicxi  issue. 


,  ii.'d  «  »  our  pi!''nt>  in  -mh  'h* 
Bi  ind.os  alnv»-;ph'M  ••  T!u'  Wi.ni 
Paiiei.  'ho  Fav  ultv  Panel  and 
!?»'  ■'P'l.in.  »tid 
B.ui':»ir  t    all    serv* 

e.i!     p  U  .'.M» 
of   .^<»ie.'    ri' 
t.'i;t  n  it.u't  Ji  o:  . 


P;\S!d-.MV 
to    pJov;d» 
l;n.)\\  led4  - 

TO  an   :•> 
,   a  I  iir.iil* 
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Poge  Two 


THE     JUSTICE 


M«rcli   14.    1941 


M«rcli    14,    1941 


TH  I     iUSTiCE 


r  G^C 
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i 


m  mm 


^\  ^ 


r.ibliihed  wt^Kly  durmo  the  school  \cor,  t^i'h  tfiC  e^crptioc*  ol  e).oi»»«»>o- 
lin    Old    ..atoiK'n    (encd^.    ly    «,tuUei>t'.     of    B»o»^oei»    Ui    .CfMfy,    WcittK>m, 

Stii«Jeof   sul>sc-r»r».rn5  uibiuL^rc)  t-y  the   sfii«*nt  octtv.t.c*    fee 
'jf»  tornpu?   MiMcription*    !4  00       Al.frni  sub'.cnpf ion.    J*'  'jO. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


i«»  Sri    lllii«^% 


Editor-in-CKict 

Stcpf^cn    Sulorz    '62 


■Mano9iiig  Editor 


TIk    JustitT    of    Ftbna;»ry   2? 

has  jusl   cunif    \o    my    liand.      I 

v\  ish    lo    fxprt'ss    my    ai)|)r<t\itl 

of    and    Loncurrt'iuo    witli    iht 

opinions  »xpi(ssi'd  by  Bob  Fro- 

iiur  on  Xhv  suhjott  of  Biolo|:if€<l 

St  itnco   1.    MS    pursuits  and  in- 

Itrtsls  ihrougliout   m\    liff.havr 

boon  ■  lunnanist ic"  and  nvl  *>ti- 

<  ntil'u"';  novorUu'.h'ss  I  bij:.tn 
Iho  rotjuircd  Bio  Sci  coursf 
with  a  ^ood  doal  of  /.ost.  which 
it^'iHttably    has    >  i  n  c  o    <  yapo- 

•    This    p;i|><M-    may    vol!    roprcsrnt    \hv    last    .lustre    to    i;,^.^  ^,f  ,,.i,.ni.iu-  bark«round   1 
ronir  out    lor   tfio   i-oniaiii(l»M-  .-l    \hv  iujidoniic   yoar.    >>>th    hi,v(.     woik»  d     hardor    on    tJu.v 

an(i 
Li- 


Ncv^s  Editor 

Loi f >  'ot'liimcM    63 


Fcoturc  Editor 


Closing  Shop 


hix    rogular   issut*s   still   stluMJuli'd   wo   hii\t'   oxhaiistod    I  ho    couiso    than    vwv    ixfoic.    ; 
V         1  .11.,       I  ,•    <<ii/L...t     / '.>iin»il    'iiiil    nnlv    -i    ^niiill     throuuh    Iho    Bi>stt)n    Puhhc 


ptrconliiKc  ol"  (Uir  advertising'  iiu-ome  is  >lill  available. 

Wo  do  not  liko  the  situation  in  whifli  \\ c  Inul  oui-solvos. 
lid  not   ask  fnr  it  ;  wo  did  n<»l  want  il.  I*iit  tlio  hlanio 


\\' 


O    0 


Mhoro  \nu  will,  it  cannot  proporly  fall  (Hi  t  ho  ))n*sont 
oditorial  l)oar(i.  Whon  we  took  ovor  iho  Ju^tioe  last  Doconi- 
bor  we  wci-o  lacod  l)y  a  linani-ial  situation  tliat  had  put 
in  joopar(l>  t  ho  oontmuod  oij'culation  of  tlio  ))apoi-.  'I'ho 
past  oditois  liad  n<»l  only  noKloctod  to  oi)tain  an\thinK  ap- 
jimiMhini'  tho  ninnlxT  of  ads  noodod  to  linamo  a  student 
nowspalH"-.  liut  tlioy  had  also  tailo<l  to  l)ill  those  who  liad 
julverlisf  (1.  To  make  matters  worse,  mistakes  \s  t  re  matle 
on  tlie  ads  that  di«l  y^^  in.  sueh.  that  a  nunihor  cl  advertisers 
have  rfdusod  to  pay. 

A  few  Wi'oks  aK«'  Studillt  Coiineil  j:ave  u>  an  extra  Uctuits  and  ^ivc  c-lcaror  dia- 
J^KKmV  Wt  pledged  to  maintain  an  ad-t(»-eopy  ratio  ol  1::;  ^trams  than  tho  as>i^nod  loxl- 
for  o\orv  newspaper  we  put  out.  This  has  i)roved  im- 
possililo.  'I'ho  National  Ailvort  isors.  who  \u  tlie  past  have 
provided  the  .Jus! ice  with  up  to  two  pa^/es  id  advertising, 
have  boon  |rivi)ij:  us  loss  than  hall  a  |»aKe  an  issue.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  result  of  tlir  n'ces.slon.   ll   mailers  little.  It   is  a 

iaet. 

The    !U»nil>er    of    local    advertisements    luive    appri)X 


brary  and  our  public  library  in 
Dodh.ini  have  got  hold  of  other 
toxlbooks.  so  that  1  am  in  a  po- 
sition lo  ajiiee  that  Life  is  un- 
usuall\  ponderous  and  diflicull 
of  comprehension  as  compared 
witli  others  wiiich  I  have  riad. 
The  labs  arc  indeed  confus*  <1 
and  I  rowded  and  unrelaloii  to 
the  h  t'tures.  although  now  that 
we  an'  stud\inji  botany  there 
fi«»i>v.  vii't^i  1m  hi,'  s'»me  «■"?■?*•!;•- 
iKtn.  Tiiere  is  an  excellent  hook 
called.  siinpl\  .  Ktilany  by  Carl 
1..  Wilson  (Professor  of  Botany 
.it  n.iilmouth  C'(dle^e'.  u  liieli 
set'ins    to    parallel    Dr.     Schiffs 


book. 

It  should  be  cpiit<'  possible 
f»>r  any  student  capabh-  of  be- 
in^  admitted  to  Brandeis  to  lind 
matter  of  interest  in  the  micro- 
scopic worlds  around  us.  but 
lor  those  who  are  not  planning? 
tu  jjo  on  to  medjcine  or  ajjiicul- 
tiire.   there  is  far   loo  mucii  de- 


imatod    the    amount    oldained    by    previous    Justices.     They  tail  and  technical   tecminoU)<jy. 

•                           -4  1         .,....^......,1^.  .lixt-  i.-i^dx-  i»bi  •iin-»l)lf»    The  Th*'  students  in  mv   lab  secUon 

•»r«»    howovt'r    neither  m  Jiierous  nor  o«iMi>   oi)i«tin.ioit .    i  u^  . 

ai«,   iin\>«\ti.  iiiiiiiTi    I                             ...         I  c    u    ..      A*......\x'  ha\t'   become   discouryj;ed    with 

YearlH>ok,  the  i;]oltrr,  the  Handbook.  ( .and  S.  ha\  e  alriad\  ^,^^.  confusion  and  manv  of  Uu  m 
covered  the  entire  Waltham  area.  -Advertisers  are  reluctiinl  ,ry  to  slip  away  before  ihc  pen- 
to  advertise  in   moie   than  (»ne   l^randeis   pulilication.  And  t»d  is  over, 
the  two  inch  ads  that    the  local   merchants  are  wiUmjr   to  1    would    add    another    criti- 

.                           .             II            ♦      .  ..  .,  ;.l.^    ..w-    \i  It  h    us    ni.irh  cism.     In   ail   nther   e(uirsi's.   if  a 

^Miri'h'i*:*.    cMoiud      and    do    not.    p(>\  ide    us    vs  im    as    jmu  ii  ,     ,      .         .                     . 

puri  nase    (.finnoi,    .umi    ui     uvi.    i  student    is   having;  a    temporary 

revenue  a.s  wf  need.                                 •  difTicully.  it  is  possible  to  speak 

We    hav<*    askoil    the    National     .Advertiser    for    more  with   the  teacher  after  class   to 

1         i^  •    •            \«     u;.      ...r.r^wi  Jul,     M,     h-.\  ».   lilt    Miir    Vile    for  lia\t'  Ircnibli'some  points  eleart  d 

iinvert isini'     ."At    his   suifi^eslion.    we    n«i\e  i  ui    oui    i.iu     n»i  ,     .   .i 

.ni>wii    ill,       .^.     1              ^t.                ^                                     4   n   4      I.    .  ..  I'P-   but   there  are   so  manv    stu- 

national  adverlisinjr  l»y  aluK.st  ....   .  .  We  have  slill  l<»  heai  ^,^.,j^^.  -^^  ^j^^  ^^^.j  ,j,.^^  jj  is"cpnte 

Jrom    him.     In    the    absence    of    an    unexpected    delur«'    <d  hopeless  to  secure  more  than  .» 

advertisint"    \v  e  will  l»e  lorced  to  .suspend  piddication  unless  few  seconds  of  Dr.  .SchifT's  tim«  ; 

•1-           11-         .         ;.       ,.     <i.-    ..,..i>i.xM  i.  »w.i./l  •   •.  n    4  r>iniint  and  the  lab  insl  ructor  is  far  loo 
I  oiinci    i.s  w  line'  to  o  \  ♦'  u>  the    iione\    we  need,  .m  .inu»um 

i,ouin.ii  i.s  xyiiiii^  ^     ^•>      i«     ^                    .  l)usy    to    answer    any    questions 

in  t  he  vicinity  of  }fi*^(*0.                                          .                 u     '     i  '*'"'    '^'''-^    come   up   m   the    lec- 

We  do  not    i)elieve  that    r«»iir  ])ajro  issues  are  the  solu-  lures.     There    are    many    of    us 

Ijon  to  the  i.r(»blem.  Thev  are  a  waste  (d*  voiir  money  and  who    remain    baHled    and    eon- 

nnrtime    ( )n  a  campus  t  hat  can  support .  as  t  his  (me  can.  a.  ;'^^'^*-    ^^*'"    <«'*'    "'^'^    ^^^'    •"/^ 

oUI    I  inif  .  » Ml  «i  i.impu.-«   I II. II                   II  fldunderinu     in    a     stranjio    cold 

MUalily  newspai)Oi-  ol'  S  to  ll!  paK<'^  a  week  it   would  be  un-  ,,idjrurent  ocean,  .md  win.  Iohk 


I  h  e    end    «>  f    I  h  e 


fortunate  indet'd  were  we  lorced  to  limit    ourselves  in  lliis  only    for 

wav     From    the    tiitu-    we    assumed    our    p<.sition    on    the  sunester. 

editorial  l)oard  we  have  liad  an  abundance  of  copy  unknown  '.Mrs..  \UWu  Froihingham 'tj 

to  pa-1  Justices.  Where  the  proldem  was  once  lo  till  s])aco  s^lUU^^-^^^, 

it   is  now  to  conserve  it.  We  have  had  to  cut  a  mimmum  of  ^lUin  ■  m^ 

two  pay''-^  <d'  copy    fnr  e\ery   issue   we  have   put    out   since  l.^^aifl^^rnli  i|i 

Ji.nuarv.  and  in  most  ca-es  it   has  l)een  lour  and  li\e  padres  ,     k        r       ■  r 

.            ,            1,1         vi.r.. .»/.;..<  .,(■  <oi<i.  ''^    •'    ''"■<•    stroke   of    ini.-r«ir- 

that    were   lorced  nul    b\    the  .xircnues  fd    spa(  (  .  ^^^^^^._^  ^  stumbled  a(  ro.ss  th,    dee- 


laratory  scrolls  proflercd  b\  1h( 
F'lcshn.an  piesid«!it  i.tl  ciruii- 
dat(  s  in  last  week  s  .liisticc.  and 
s})!  nt  a  rollicking  hour  per- 
u.sin^  ihtin.  'IIh  acunu  ii  and 
biimjii  p(  r.*-pecacit\-.  not  to  nu  n 


We    belie\»-    that    t  h«     .lu>tice    i-   oiu-   of    llie    most    im 
in.rt.int    t"eatui-e-  <d'  our  co  iurrL(  iilar  program.   We  would 
^ro  e\'-n  tUnher  and  a->ert  iha!  il  i<  one  td"  the  liosl  coiloKo 
new.^paper-  in  the  count  i-.\.  It   succeeds  m  areas  ihal  otiier 
iampit>  papers  ar<'  not  even  w  illin^--  lo  enlor. 

In   the   week-   to  conf    we   liad    hoped   to  ci-iitinue  our    ''«•»;  ^be  slitherii!-  accura.  y 

,  .  .1.  ,   .;;  .,,;..       ..      i  .        With  whic'h   the\-  d<>lineatcd  th< 

.v^rrie^  oi   cn,ir<e  evaluations;   lacult;.    con!  noul  n;i.>  .i  e   i.e-    ^i,,,,,^.,,,,,,^   ,^,^.„;^  ^,  p,.  ..dmi  l.I 

jllK   submilled   nn  a    new   s<  i-ie-^   U^   i»e   entitled   '    \\\*     iilea   ol     randidatt     a;    In  .M    Icp    me   with 
a    I'liiN  ersit  >■  ;"   -erx  s  on   tiie   .Vmerican   ov-oiiomy.  ••rieiiial    ihc    i\(!in^    iha.i    ihcic   v...s   n*. 

'     1-  .1  .1.1    «       ;.>   ..    11..;,  ..»-^ ;  t  <•     -.nJ     'IukiL^   ih-,t    I  -ivo    cnt«!ion    on    ih.-     diitei «  oi  lal    .is 

re  !L'io:i.  t  o-  aih  ct  <■  in  a  uni\  <'t  ^11  \  ,  ano.      oook-  i  n.ii    i.a\  t 

'^  ,  ...    ,       ,      ,,    ,  1  1  ......    i''i     as     the     etIii'S     Wiie     cj-n- 

chaiip'l  ^be  world     bad  all  been  plaiuiod  :  >upi)lenicnt.>  oit    ^ ,  ,.,^,  ., 

tho    "i-'iont  ier-    of   Science,*    "Tlio    {•.ichmaiin    (  a-e,"    ami 

"Coi.'v-mporary   I'hiiosphic  jsstios,"*  were  .ilrea«l.v   in  pi'epa- 

ralion.  h-'^k  re\iew>:  on  S<  bw  art  v.-l'.art "-  I  ast  of  the  .fust: 

('ar>io<'    Ke«-i*-tance.    liebcllion.    and     Death;    and    J.i-per.- 

the   lutuie  <d    .Mankind,   were  ai-o   in  pi  .paial  ion.  We   bad 

iioped   In  sivA  a   team   ol    icpnr!  .t-    in   llai!o\cr   to  describe  ,,        ,        i       i 

'  I       .        .1         I.      .         .  1  V,     1.M     ..t>i..vt..r     ocevini       Ml     »'dits   t<.  niainl  a  in  tin   standards 

and    evaluate    the    hartmonlh    In  >emest.  i     pi..j_   am.     All    ^^    |i  ,  ;,  „  d  e  i  s  ;    ii    has   no   :.- 

the<e  were  but  a  few  of  the  manv   teatures  we  had  plaimeo 
lor  t  lie  wf'<'ks  to  coine. 

I!a\in^'  tinally  I'estored  a  semblaitic  of  oi'der  to  wliat 
was  a  rapidl.\  dot eriorat ijijr  situation.  ha\in^  inauj.Mii-atod 
for  the  lirst  time  in  Ncars  a  traininir  pi'o^rram  for  the  staff. 

haviuL'  olitained  moic  copy  than  we  have  over  had  iwd'oro,    l\v  other  activities  ' 
w,.  b,.li..v..  ,hat   il  W..U1.1  i,..  .,  Kn.s..  nusfor.u.,..  «.■>•,.  ..,,,.    J^^  \^.^.^u■:.^t:■'"Z: 
<.f    the    few     functionitip    orjrani/alion-    on    campu-;    tc»    be 
d     ni      the     funds     nec<*ssar\      for     its     c<»ntimio<l 


Diortal  dictum.  "The  silent  ]io|» 
<al*  the  swill."  I  feel  that  the 
iiuninuim  \erbosily  contained 
in  Ihe  above  phrases  w<»uld  be 
.s4  mucli  more  btneficial  lo  eacn 
;  .1  n  d  I  d  .'i  t  1  than  such  catchy 
(..iinpai^'ii  candor  as  "  Kiaborale 
>  >  !-  t  r  m  s  of  hasons."  ".social 
« tpiilibrium.  '  or  "mold  the 
(lass  m  the  imat;e  of  the  uni- 
\ «  rsit>'s  ideal    ' 

In  conclusion,  lam  con\  inced 
that  the  eMorts  of  the  twt»  op- 
p'ohOnts  could  b(  f.ir  better  idi- 
Iiyjd  by  tin  Hiijali  than  by  the 
Fii simian   class. 

.Mike  Weller    li4 

■*rr%«»iial   l<»iirli 

1  would  like  to  ct)mm«'nt  on 
Uu  open  lett«r  frtim  the  C'har- 
\\\  Week  Committee  m  which 
iht  faculty  is  crilici/ed  for  not 
app«arin>;  at  their  reception. 
l'nfortunatel>  .  the  fact  that  an 
.oNitation  IS  handwritten  is 
more  iin|)iessive  to  the  writer 
than  to  the  reader,  lake  most 
<.f  n)y  colUanuis.  1  receive  in- 
\  itatiOns  to  many  functions  and 
tannot  attend  them  all.  But  if 
even  a  sui^'le  .-tudent  h.id  come 
:o  m(  personally,  and  asked  me 
to  i.tler.d.  I  probably  >»•  «»  n  1  d 
have  d  o  n  c  so  In  pminolin;: 
facult\  studt'nt  co»dact.  there 
IS  n<»  substitute  for  sludenl- 
lacultN   contact. 

nr»<"  Nrissfr 

Asst.  rndessor  <»f  rs>(hoh»!;.v 

l^iii   I  |i  «»r  MiMl   I  |i 

What's  the  matter  with  this 
j:eneration''  lis  not  like  the 
jjood  old  days  (of  the  depres- 
sion and  th<'  labor  riots  i  Bran- 
deis isnl  the  same  as  il  used 
to  be. 

Why  dp  we  have  lo  continu- 
ally hear  these  cries  from  our 
seniors:*  1  am  rrferrin;:.  in  par- 
tie\ilar.  to  a  (lentral  ?:duc;dion 
panel  at  which  Dr.  llerjnan  Ep- 
stein was  present. 

What  can  we  youn;^  people 
do  in  this  world  which  is  con- 
tmually  KrowiiiK  smaller  and 
at  the  same  lime  {ielting  larger 
in  the  si/e  of  the  problems 
which  confront   us'' 

I  am  ^ittlinK  \t'ry  lirtd  of 
these  men  in  their  ivory  tow- 
ers who  are  continually  lakin^i 
pot  shots  at  south,  politics,  so- 
cial scitnlists.  <^tc.  These  art* 
the  men  who  should  be  fight- 
ing; for  what  liiey  believe  or 
else  keeping  their  mouths  shut. 
Leave  us  alone  to  act  in  our 
•  wn  wax.  either-  through  FPU". 
S.ANK.  or  just  growing  up  »  we 
are  still  >c)ung). 

We  have  heard  mafiy  times 
liial  one  of  the  proljlems  youth 
has  tod.iv  IS  that  it  has  no 
lieroe'S.  no  people-  who  can  in- 
sf.ire  u<.  planting  se'cds  which 
A  ill  de\e-U»p  into  fruitful  plans 
and  actions.  1  ask  nou.  what 
image  (It)  we  .uet  \\  hen  ^^  e  look 
\i\  these  snipers  for   our   ideals'" 

It  is  lait  m\  place  to  (l(  ny  the 
critic  his  rights  but  I  do  ask  that 
«'om<  of  these  nun  who  crilici/e' 
•-o  readily  implement  or  at 
hast  tr>  to  impleirient  ihe  pro- 
pe.^aU  IM(.\  make.  I- a  r  loo 
oft«  n  tlie\  f.ol  to  t  \  cii  uive 
construct  1\  f  crit  icism. 

Tin  se  men  mi.uht  ver.v  w  til 
i>e  our  .1  foes,  tin  \'  .ire  intelli- 
gent, -hrewd.  and  pei'cept  iv  >• 
,,.it  t!i<  >•  l.ill  .-.lort  win  re  ilu  \- 
hoiild  .V  t  .1  r  t  :  1  he>  (iou'i  av  t, 
dratilf  rl    we    can    love    ..n<i    i<  - 


■  p<  ct     t  I'.eiM 


te.ic 


i '  11 1     we 


The  -tnd'.  nt  ntopii.n  \  ..>~un 
el  1(  adership  !.•-  d\naruic.illy 
iiiii)arte(l  to  this  anu.rpiious  ag- 
gloiiK  ration  of  a  I' r  <  .>-hiii.in 
class  through  su(  h  lucid  ami 
trenchant  statements  ;»-.  "'The 
}-ie>hiuan   class   h.is   a    iisponsi 


sponsilulity  lo  establish  its  own 
standards"  and  1  did  not  hold 
any  of  these  .St'  oMices  for  two 
reasons:  the  stuchnt  go\<in 
im  nt  was  an  excellent  one  and 
much  of  my  time  was  taken  up 


ss 

»- 


IKS  "  <d  tlie  competitors  is  un- 
abashedly hilarious  .\ft<  r  |)<tl- 
ing  th(  skins,  boiling  tin-  oils, 
raking  th«'  coals  of  the  ir  (  am- 
paign     platforms     to     their     es 


<Iepnve( 
fxi^tenco. 

The  is^ue  is  nt't .  a^  <ome  mirlit  claim,  w  iial  ]>erceiita|.''e 

(,f   the  activities    feo   tlie   .fuvtice   'aIiI    ba\e   consumed:    l»ut  l!;',',",^^'.   I't  appears   that    tiu    im.st 

rathei-      wln-tber     we     want      the     .lu^tice     to     cf-ntimio     to  (i.ncise  political  attitude   on  this 

'   .  J.    .'  t>pe    of   (lecticai    uould    be   e\- 

I''  1  il-  f      -4    1    •..     .4    ..«^    4«  lires'.ecl   on    butt(.ns   l)eaiing   th» 

We  believe  we  have  M.methnu'  of  vital   importance  to  j,;;.^ ;    ^^^^^.^,    ^,,,^^,,,        ,^,.^    ,,|,., 

<.fT«r  our  uni>erMt\-.  Wv  a^k    foi-  tlie  cliance  to  \*v  aide  to  von' "   or    •  Fli    likes    yem'  '    re- 
do so.  The  choice  iii  no  lontu  ouis.  sped.v*  ly     Abiding  lo   die  im- 


li.ive     no   w.i.v    to    ine.i.sure    them 
.igain>t    tho<e    wliom   l.'iey    ridi- 
•ile.  k)(    t'ie\    Kenned.v    or  Hick- 

e\  «   V. 

llow  can  \\  e  :(.,ilN  -_.'  ex- 
cited when  .1  man.  after  .-peiui- 
\\\\l  months  oT"  \ears  in  hiberna- 
tion. I'in;ill\'  comes  out  wiMi  a 
l>onk  ciitici/ing  ;m  individual 
who  is  .il>out  to  |e;i\('  olVice  or 
one  dealing  with  an  issue  which 
IS  alre.idv  -t.ile  or  .i  .^cif  ntist 
who  linallN'  publisher  a  paper 
on  a  topic  in  which  only  he  is 
interestc'd".' 

Who  hav(>  VM'cn  our  heroes'' 
Salk.  Pavv  C'lockett.  Kfiniedv  ' 
To  be  ,\  hero  one  must  act  and 
-till  be  close  to  the  people  he 
is  representing  «)r  leading  like- 
Napoleon  I.incoln.  or  even 
Fr. iiiklin  I?oov»  v<dt. 

Tod.iV  theso  critics.  <'r  at 
least  some  of  tin  tn.  should  be 
the  men  w  lio  are  \«,  ilhng  to  give 
of  theii.velvts  in  the  fields  of 
liuman  relations,  intei-n.il  letn.d 
polities,  or  internal  .dlair*;  M*  n 
who  will  stand  and  fight  for 
what  tliev  lj«  lieve  will.  I)y  the  ir 
temat't    and    i>,icMlict,     inspire 


those  of  us  who   ni^v^  5om€v>n« 
to  follow. 

Perhaps  the  ag«  of  heroes  is 
past,  perhaps  the  technolejgy  ol 
which  we  are  so  proud  m.ikes 
tluir  t  xisletice  imimssible,  I 
hope  la.l.  for  if  this  is  triie  1 
fe  (  1  wf  have  lost  .someibing 
very  precious.        '  '        "  • 

l.k'W  is  Kophk  'i>l 

\iiiiilirrs  Cviitttt* 

If  Miss  (hitman  liad  r«  ad  my 
article  on  arms  toidrol  care- 
fully rather  than  indignantly, 
she  Would  have  reoli/ed  tJwit  I 
do  not  advocate  the  death  e! 
eitlier  20  or  40  iniHion  perswns. 
1  merely  remarked  that  one  can 
agree  with  Kahn-  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  onlv  instance  wliere 
one  tan  agree  with  Kahn—  that 
were  there  to  be  a  thermonu- 
clear war  It  would  be  better  to 
save  III)  million  than  to  hav«  40 
million  die. 

Liniia  llrllrr    tl 

\«»     llcKllii 

Th(  re  is  a  (luestion  b*  inp 
raistd  nov\  of  f  xtending  of^en 
house  hours  \n  tl>e  won^t-n's 
dorms  to  Fridav  and  S.iturday 
nights.  This  set  ms  teiaH>  »n- 
necessary  lo  me. 

TIk  ii'asons  given  for  thi«f 
extension  are  li  that  girls  who 
date  ofT-campus  be.ys  have  no 
place  to  entertain  them  in  pri- 
vate. '1\  that  an  on  campos 
bo>s  r(K>m  isn  t  alwa.\s  avail- 
able as  his  roommate'  ni.iv  J>i' 
using  it.  and  W)  that  girls  en- 
tertaining out  of  te>wn  visitors 
have  no  plHce  in  winch  Ig  re- 
ee'ive-  them. 

The-  vast  niaje»rity  e>f  ofT- 
eampns  bov  s  dating  Brandeis 
girls  have  cars  out  of  sheer  ne- 
cessity. Waltham  being  ea!«ily 
accessible  b>  public  transpen- 
tation  to  nej  place-  e.tber  than 
another  section  «)f  Waltham. 
Having  a  car  provides  privacy 
in  Itself.  It  also  provide-s  a  very 
(e)nvenienl  means  of  getting  to 
the    bov  s   room   or   ap.ntnunt. 

Foi-  the-  i  e  w  unfortunates 
who  date-  of!-campus  i)e>\  s  wilo- 
out  (ars  and  Tm  one  e)l  thei»i), 
there-  is  epiitt-  a  bit  «>f  inie)H- 
venience  However.  nie)st  eiat- 
mg  IS  in  the  BoslonC'ami)?  lelge 
..rea.  m  the  genei.il  le)caln>  «'f 
when-  iu«»t  be)vs  live.  ..od 
Ihert-iore  minimi/e-s  tlie  h.uel- 
ship  of  getting  to  .1  date   s  re.o.n. 

.^s  ft.r  the  lase  ed  the 
I'sui  peet  •  by  -  Koetmmale-  Boiici- 
e)ir.  1  can  I  .see-  heiw  opening  Uie 
weMiiens  de.rni.-  will  he  Ip  .'O.u  ri. 
The  di.-'place-d  persons  w.uuler- 
ing  fre.m  .Neiitii  e-r  Kidegw«)od 
U,  llamilte.ii  !n  -e.^re-lr  ef  a 
haven  m;i>  v  e  i\  like  1\  run  n>iu 
Ihe  s;,ine'  .-iluat  ion  m  \\n  womi- 
eii'v      eienin  >  our      :  oonmwite 

Ol  ,i'i    \  I'U   to   it . 

Thi  le'  is  a  v  civ  (ieiinite  pioi)- 
1<  II.  for  t!ie  Liiil  e  n'ei  i.unnrj  .m 
e..il  ed  tow  n  V  l.^IU'r  -  iiile-i  j  .  -•', 
1  .>.l|tpe.^e  .1  liat  W..ilii.im  ."^  '  H 
l(t\s  n"  '.  II  he-  si.v  ^  on  c.  np-ts, 
he  pre>n.u>l>  Wont  ii  .i  »  <  e.c 
pi  IV  lie  ge' ett  e -me  lla  ill .  ng  ill  O.C 
room  be  is  usin^.  Ib'W  •  \ «  i , 
llu.e  V  i.'-il.-^  ..!<•  L  »>iop.»riit  ive  !y 
lew.  even  iof  lix  j'll  I  wiiei  .»..S 
a  .-tcaeiv  bov  1 1 k  iid  eiut  of- 
towii  .iliil  ll  h.irdly  .Nee  I'.tS 
we.rln  c  il  anting  Hie  e  n'.iie 
.-tl'iicture  of  rules  tei  ;tcee»iOMio- 
(iati  the-  le  w  t  xcepiiewis.  I  de> 
belie  ve'  tiial  perha|)s  senne  i«  lo- 
proinise-  can  oe-  iU.ide-  in  i  oc 
op(  n  tiedise  rules  for  the-  inf:e- 
tpie-nt  V  isitetrs  se)  .is  te>  mci'ii- 
veiiie-nce  einlv  the  mmmuiin 
number  of  pee.ple  .it  tlie  loun- 
miim  nunroer    of  t  iiiie-s. 

I  cetnsider  the  extension  «•( 
e»pe  ri  heiuse  .i  v  e-rv  deliiiite  lO- 
ceinve-niencf-  le»  the'  girls  v«  ho 
w  isii  te)  stuel.v  in  the'  deirnis  f  ri- 
day  and  .Salurelav  nights  (espe- 
cially Saluidav  nights,  as  the 
lioiarv  IS  eloseeli.  and  te»  the»sc 
girls  whet  like'  to  dre'ss  iiUor- 
mally  in  the  l>e  he  ve  ci  priv  ae  y 
eif  lh(  ir  denrn.-  I  see'  the-  p^soe  .if 
ne)t  l)<  ing  one-  ed  moralitv  e  r 
.iibilrarv  u'-e-  of  aulhenitv  t>!il 
as  e'ne-  causing  mu(  h  iiuemven- 
le  ni  e-  tei  achie  ve  something  '.ni- 
ne eessai,. 

Miri.iin  \)    I  p*>tr>ii    i4 
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Monotony,  Disconnection 


To  Stress  Leadership  and  Thought  P^^^^'^^  i  Child  Psych. 

■  Bv  David  (\  Tiemev 

-Quality  of  .tudent.  -  intellectu«1  capacities.  abiiitieH   ,frowth  P^^^'*'»>»''^»;;''^' J^ tll^  When  a  course  Ih  larife  it  i.s  .sectioned.  UhI  neme^ter 

contributicMi.s  t(»  the  .ntudent  body  and  to  soc.ety,  -  thinker.H.  peop  e  l^^/^""  ™  J^^^^  there  were  five  .nections  in  Child  P^»ycholoRy.  Sectionn  »r# 
thintr.H  they've  learned  here,  the  yanc^u.s  phileKHoplties  -  ^♦^'^  .!^//;^^i,^^7,  ^^'^'^^^^^^^  not  a  ble-sHinR  hut  a  remedy  for  the  ilU  of  a  larjce  clasMi. 
Committee  i.s  .seeking  in  prosi)ective  Brandeis  freshmen,  aecoidinR  to  Mr.  Lio>  d  Meeker.  ^^^^^^  elas.ne.s  are  best,  for  thev  allow  questioninif,  expiorinr 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Admissp»ns  Ofliee. ^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^   lecturer   say.s.  The   Child    INycholoify   claJWi 


About  2.700  application*  for 
adini5Mton  were  received  last 
year,  and  iu  far,  over  1.500 
\\\K^\  J*chool  jicnior.s  have  ap- 
plied for  aidmis.sion  to  the  class 
of  '65.  However,  only  about  liSO 
of  these  studenls  will  be  en- 
rolled in  next  year's  freshman 
class.  The  number  of  accept- 
ances is  always  greater  than 
the*  enrollment  because  alle»w- 
ance*  must  be  made  fe»r  lhe>se 
who.  though  accepted,  decide  te. 
go  elsewhere- 

Acceptances 

Meist  acceptance-  and  rejec- 
tie»n  neMice's  the-  noleuious  fal 
and  thin  enveleipes  —  will  be 
in  the  applicants'  trembling 
hands  by  appre»ximately  May  I. 
Heivvever.  a  fev^'  letters.  Mr. 
Meeker  added,  have  already 
been  mailed,  te)  tho.se  "very  ob- 
vieuisly  u  n  a  c  c  e  p  t  a  b  I  c,  who 
leave  ne)  de»ubt  whalsi»ever  in 
terms  ol  the  ce»inpetiliein  this 
year    ' 

What  IS  an     ideal  applicant?" 
Goeid    College    Board    scores, 
high     marks,    complimentary 
recoinnu»ndations  from  his  high 
school,    interested    in    a    major 
held    but    '  Wexibility,    fluency," 
enthusiasm    for    other    subjects 
as  well,  a  high  rank  in  his  class. 
per.sonality,  a  variety  of  inter- 
ests-,    leadersliip    abilities,     the 
potential    of    applying    what    is 
learned   —  all   these  are   quali- 
ties of  the  ideal  applicant.     We 
want    more   than    memori/.ers. 
Mr.    Meeker    commented.     *  As 
to  policy."  he  added,     we  have 
no   geographical    quota    system 
We     accept     people    without 
kne»wledge  of  their  race,  creed 
or  color  ' 

IndiTi^Mals 

Bov.^    compete    again.st    boy.s. 
girls    against    girls    for    admis 
sicni."     Brandeis.  in  considering 
applicants,    does    not    work    ac- 


cording to  a  formula' — 1  point 
for  Boards  1  for  marks,  and  so 
forth,  but  considers  each  ap- 
plicant as  an  individual.  'For 
example  '  Mr.  Meeker  said, 
we  de>  like  people  to  have  a 
variety  of  interests;  however, 
if  a  penson  is  not  particularly 
strong  in  all  fields,  but  we 
think  that  he  will  some  day 
make  an  important  contribu- 
tion lo  mathematics.  e»r  psy- 
eholeigy.  or  te»  some  other  held, 
well   accept    him    ' 

.Ml hough   the  Board  of  Trus- 


tees has  authorized  an  increase    nt.mi>ered  over  eiifhty. 


in  the  size  of  the  atudejit  body 
to  1,400,  there  will  not  be  a 
great  Increase  in  next  year's 
freshman  class.  The  Board  iv 
dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  a 
"small,  informal  school"  in  or- 
der to  enrich  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the'  student^,  by  such 
means  as  small  classes  and  close 
student-faculty  cemtact. 

Admissions  Committee 

The  nu'mlK»rs  e)f  the  Ce)mmit- 
{Continucii  nn  Page  I't) 


The  books  assigned  were 
two,  Human  Dfwelopmerir  by 
Haimowit/.  and  Cht'ld>iood  and 
Adolescence  by  Stone  and 
Church.  The  latter  was  a  text 
intended  to  pre.sent  an  etiology 
and  chronology  of  develop- 
ment. The  text  dealt  as  much 
with  adulthood  as  with  child- 
h(»od.  I  i;rant  that  comprehen- 
sion of  adidt  psyche)logy  is  im- 
portant fe»r  those  attempting  to 
understand  child  psychology  I 
question  that  in  learning  about 


child  psychology  one  must  read 
an  equal  aniount  concerning 
adult  mind  The  catalogue  .sayn 
of  Child  Psychology,  accent 
will  be  on  "the  first  ten  yearji 
of  life  "  The  accent  this  year 
was  misplaced  Material  not 
relevant  to  the  psychology  e»C 
children  ought  to  be  taught  in 
another  course 

Hull  Verbosity 


Accent  on  Intellectual  History 
Subverts  Student  Curriculum 


and  CiuHch  text 
freim     a       fourth 

eif  view,  a  non- 
behavie>rist   pe»int 


The  Sle.ne 
was  written 
fence"  pe>int 
Freudian  mm 

e»f  V  ie'vV.  It  was  a  ■eeMnmem 
.sen.se'  treatiiu'nl  ed  the-  subject 
matter,  the*  lH*havie>r  e»f  the 
healthy  child;  there  was  little 
cemeern  with  pathe)le>gy  I  think 
there  sheiuld  be  metre  cemcerei 
with  patholejgy;  it  is  the  Ix'st 
indicator  of  the  nature  of 
health.  The*  beK»k.  as  the'  course, 
as  the  department,  takes  very 
little  understanding  for  grant- 
ed. Everything  is  too  fully  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  The 
book  was  ti>o  dull;  the  lim- 
ericks, the  calch  phrases,  and 
the  i  m  p  I  e  m  e  n  t  a  t  i  o  n  of  the 
_        _  "common  sense"  point  of  view 


tuHt    (iiHthict    /»<•/(/.<.   ri/*/>ro.ri»iafeliy 
article    leoff    e^ere'    tniltf    with    thr 


NtHi'      Ttir  hislitrtj  dctHnintrfU   ai    Bratidcis    e-f»M.«c».v/x    of 
equal  iti  size    Et(r<i}tcnn  liistory  unci  American  hi^lury      This 
hUir<tpeau    history    itrogram. 

Uv  .%1artin  Wiener 

The  nn»st  imjmrtant  fact  a»>out  the  history  (Euroj>ean)  department  at  Brandeis  is 
the  exi.stence  (d  the  graduate  pro«:ram  in  the  Hi.story  of  Ideas.  This  program  »|i*s  ex- 
erted Kteat   influence  on  the  under^rradiiate  department,  hoth  tor  g:<HKl  and  tor  l>ad.  It 


directing  advanced  rej4earch.  Mo.st  imi>ortant.  the  imsic  ld>rary  requirements  ot  a  gradu 
ate  .school  have  put  a  greater  amount  ot  advanced    material   at    the   disjKKsal   ot    i»«rter 

would     other- 


graduates     than     would     other-    ,„eaningles8      without      a      tirm    lions    that    the    Library    is    the 
wise  be  the  case.    But  the  grad-    grounding   in   general  history.       heart,  and  books  the  life-blood 

SO  been  detrimental.  An  imbal-  ^^  present  a  student  can  ma  blood  *  At  a  ctmservative  esti- 
ance  ha.s  been  produced  in  the  j^^  -^^  history  at  Brandeis  with-  mate  the  funds  for  the  totally 
undergraduate    department    by    „ut  ever    coming  to  grips"  with    necessary     Rose     Arts     Center 

historical    period    in    all    its 


the  emphasis  on  intellectual 
history.  When  intellectual  his- 
torv  eourjies  outnumber  "gen- 
eral" history  cour.ses.  there  is 
something  wrong.  The  purpo.st- 
of  an  undergraduate  course  of 
study  is  not  to  produce  special- 
ists This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  specialty  of  intellectual 
hislorv      which      is      essentially 


an  nisioricai  penoa  in 
indivisible  aspects  —  political, 
economic,  social  and  intellectu- 
al. This  lack  produces  a  root- 
lessness  and  dilettantism  evi- 
dent in  many  history  students. 
.\dniittedly.  a  good  part  of  this 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  students  in  a  "solid' 
background  and  their  attrac- 
tion to     'glame)ur"   courses  fea 


would  buy  sixty  thousand  new 
volumes,  which  are  necessary. 
This  semester  the  history  de- 
partment is  not  able  to  order 
:iny  books,  due  lo  "lack  of 
ftinds." 


Lack  •€   Seniiaar.<« 

.selection    e»f 
gaps. 


Tho 
availattle    has 
a    diflicull    problem 


c  o  u  r  .-«  e  > 
but  this  ii 
to   remedy 


Si 

G 


'b 


'/' 


Ky   Daniel  Shapiro 

Om  Mr.s  moe  wc  contniue  our  cr,l,qnr  oi  (he  educaKonal 
,V.vre'  n  Brrd'Vs  Cher  scfW  has  uudr.ed  V^'^---";;;^;,;:;^'/;«  , 
fin,  nniuinns  are  not  (he  oOiciai  policy  of  auyoue  We  hope  thai 
eV;;;  aZl^l^^^re  ,nc,sn.ca,Hi  per  spuacous  euough  to  br.„c, 
ahnii(   some  chanqe   mi   the  areas   that    we  cr,tictie 

The  gentlemen  ed  the  .science  department  who  must 
present  a  Itrst  vear  gt^t  ed  c.nir.se  in  .science  are  taced  with 
a  verv  dithciilt  situatiem.  NNm-science  students  (m(»st  e>i 
them)  dcm't  reallv  want  to  learn  almut  .science.  I  here  at* 
several  .se>lutions  to  this  problem.  (Uu-  can  '-^.7'  '^^^^^''^^ 
d(»vvn  the  thre»ats  (»i  the  reluctant  humanists  (wUh  t^^anvs. 
hemu'we.rk.   e-tc     in   excess  i.   e»ne 


ean  lower  one's  standards  ot 
presentatiem  to  suit  the'  mass- 
es" (which  is  journ;ilism.  nol 
education)  or  one  can  try  to 
present  scientific  forms  and 
systems  in  simplest.  me)st  in- 
telligent and  intelligible  terms 
and  then  explain  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  "outside  world^ 
(There  is.  incidentally,  a  dd- 
ference  betwe'e'O  leiwerinu  e»ne  s 
standards  and  explaining  sub 
jecl   matter    in  simplest    terms.) 

World  View 

I     remend)er    that     when     we 
we-ie  studying  the  develeiijment 
of    Newtem  s    Universal    Law   e»f 
Gravitation      and      its      related 
ee»re»lluries     we    were     ledd     the 
fcdle»win«;      .\riste»tle   said   such 
and    such    but    he    was    wre.ng 
C'.alileo  said   such   and   such   but 
he  was  vvrem;^  te>o   '    The-  impor 
tant  thing  is  ne»t  that  Ihe'y  were 
wremg  but  what  place  their  con- 
ception  eif   the   relatmns  e»l    cer 
lam     phe'iKMoeoa     had     in     their 
tola!     we>rld     view     and     in     the 
w<Mld    view    e»f    the-    culture    of 
which  tlu'v  feirme'd  a  part. 

As   en  afte'rlheui;;bt  at  the-  end 
e»f    a    ehapte-i     «»l    eon     te-xtbe»e»k 
were    we'ie-    tedd    thai    ('iie»rd.in«« 
BruiiM   was  burne'd   at    the-  stake- 
fell    e'spousui^j    senne"    re-vedut  ie»n 
ar>    philosetphy.    But  vvc  do  nul 


kne.w  what  was  the  prevailing 
vie'w  whicli  found  Brunet's  so 
distasteful. 

Practical  I'se 

Of  cour.se,  1  am  ned  advocat- 
ing erne  wend  summaries  of  sci- 
eiUilic  systems  tcdlowed  by  ex- 
tensive 'analy.ses  in  sociology 
of  kneiwledge  "  The  eHects  and 
eultural  sign ilica nee  of  scien- 
titic  achievements  can  not  be 
understood  without  a  kne»wl- 
e'due*  e»f  their  nature  As  it  is. 
however,  erne  went  Id  i^uess. 
fremi  the-  eurriculum.  that  stu- 
dents are  bein«  drilled  in  "how 
te»  solve  everyday  problems 
aremnd  the  henise-  with  your 
perfuncte>r\  kneiwle'dge  ed  sci- 
ence '  Ol)vieiusly.  me»st  ed  the 
kne»wle'dge  acquired  in  Phys 
Sci  will  nol.  sub.sequently.  be 
put   te»  practical  use- 

1    fear    that    I    am    peisint;    an 
(dher   diflicull    pre»blein    leu    the 
scie'iitist   instructe>r     Uv  tan  not 
he)pe  te>  be  a  scientist  and  senial 
scientist    as    vv«-ll       Perhaps    re- 
quired eiul.Mde-   ie-adin«  ceiuld   l)e 
mclude-d    III    the-    e-urriculum    »»t 
pe-rhaps    stude'ids    wenild    be-    re 
epu-ste'd    to    d(»    pape-is    em     le-le- 
v.itil    Ie»pies       I    aoi    ne»l    sure-        I 
del    know,    heivvever.    thai     the- 
pre.si-nt  ceiurse-  is  merelv  sma.-Nh- 
iuu   lis   lie-ad    haidei    and   harder 
into  a  vMiU  ol  humanislic  brick>. 


histeirv    oflerings    will    be    His 
tory    :i4    (Nineteenth    Century » 
and   preibably  a   cour.se   in  clas 
sical   antiquity      (The  ce.urse   in 
Ihe  Twentieth  Century  is  main 
tained   by   the  department   as  a 
general    education    service    and 
as  it  presenlly  exists  is  certain- 
ly   nol  a   cour.se'  for  students   m 
history.)     This   situation    means 
that    cultural    meivements    such 
as   the    Renaissance-   or    the*    Kn- 
lightenment.    are'   studied    with- 
out   much   idea,  othe'r  than  that 
Uained    from    Seuial    Science-    I 
of    the-    soil     freim     which     tluvse- 
meivements  were-  ne)urished    To 
have     studied     Dante.     Michel- 
angelo.     Pa.scal      or      Nietzsche 
without    knowledge    of    the    so 
cial.   political   and  economic,   as 
well 


thev 
able 


as  intellectual,  worlds 
lived  in.  is  certainly  valu- 
bul   il   is  not   history. 


(hitsiders  and  Money 

In     addition,     many     studenls 
fieim  other  departments  are  at 
traded    by     the     '  g  I  a  m  o  u  r 
c-eiurses    and    creivvd    into    them 
These'    people*,    with    their    lack 
of    histeirical    preparation,    con 
tribute  tei  leiwerinn  the  level  eif 
these    courses.     Partly    as   a    re 
sull   of  this,   the-  two  ceiurses  in 
meidern    Eureipea   thouKhl    (Mist 
I  ill    and    i:i3)   sufler   freim  over- 
sifnf»lilication     and     a     laek     ol 
(inn    histeirical    grounding       In- 
stead    of     building     upon     and 
breiadeninn  an  existing  touiuia 
hem  ol    kneivvle-d«e-.   Ihe-   instruc 
teirs    are'    feirce'd    to    assume    al 
most   iieine-. 

A    particular    preible-m    whnh 
lies    lu-yeind    Ihe   cemtrol    of    the- 
de'partme-nt    is    the    dinicuil.v    e»l 
iibiainmu    new    boeiks      The    ae 
epusilieni     eil     beieiks     feu      the-     Ii 
brary    is    leitallv     depeude-nl    e.n 
Woinen's     Ceimmittee-     suppeirl 
vvluch     is    V. triable    and    uiicer 
l;em     The-  .\dm  mist  r.il  ion  ne-ve-f 
Urcs  of  rcpcalini;  m  its  publico 


partment  has  been  the  lack  ol 
any  seminars  or  small  classe-e 
for  undergraduaU's.  In  part, 
(his  is  a  result  of  the  iidUix  ol 
studenls  in  Ihe  past  iwei  yearN 
intei  the  department.  Nexl 
year's  projecled  .lunieir-Seni(«r 
se'minars  will  help,  but  are  teio 
lew  (three'  are'  iilanned.  e.ich  a 
se'iiu'sleri  Ui  dei  meire  than  miti 
L;ate  the   firoidem. 

Coniprehensive    Praised 

The*  esialilishme'iil  ed  a  com- 
piehe-nsive*  e'xaminat  ieiti  to  be 
given  in  the  si-nien  year  is  u 
step  towards  the  seilution  ed 
manv  ed  the  problems  and  de' 
liciencies  facinu  the'  depart - 
men!  This  exuminatiem  can  be* 
used,  first  of  all.  as  a  lever  lo 
pry  students  out  of  their  tasci- 
natieiu  with  ideas  in  themselves 
and  into  learning  history.  If 
ne-w  eour.ses  in  general  history 
cannot  be  .set  up.  their  place 
can  be  take  n  by  individual 
study.  The"  ceimpre-he'nsive  h.es 
eit)vi:iled  the  need  for  any  rc- 
cpiired  cour.ses.  A  ce'rtain  level 
of  historical  kne»wle'dge'  and  un 
derslanding  will  t)e  require'd  tei 
pass  Ihe-  compre-he-nsive.  .\  boeik 
list  ceuild  be  distributed  fresh 
man  year,  and  history  majeirs 
woidd  have  the-  option  of  eeivci  - 
in};  certain  material  in  ceiurses 
or  by  .->upervise-d  individual 
reading  Thus  the  pre'sent  sys- 
tem of  requirements  (which 
achieve  little »  could  In'  done- 
a  wav  with  and  iN  purp«»se  be 
far  be'lter   re-ali/e'd 

The-     u.se    of    eeunprehensive-s 
(-;in    >  ie-ld     fuiihe-r    advantage-'. 
such      as      the     de  emphasi.-^     eit 
eoiiise-   grade's  and    thi-  e'limuKi 
lieiii    eif    Iho    pre->«  nl    exam    s>  s 
te-m.      Ceimprehe-nsive's    <in     the- 
F.ureipe-an    meidel    eliminaie     l!u 
ne'i'd    feu     p«'rp«'liMi    e\ams     lUi' 
free'    stude'iiU    and     faiuUv      lor 
then     triu'    functions      Icternni:; 
and  leaclnng. 


aflect-hunger    there    were    few 
experiments    cited.    The    value 
of  the  book  was  that,  for  all  its 
superfluity     and     verbiage,     it 
was    eventuaUy    able    to   direct 
attention    toward    some    phe- 
nontena      previoualy      regarded 
unimportant.   To   me    the   t>ook 
seemed  what  it  claimed  it  was 
not,    an    account    of    childhood, 
pleasant     reading     for    an    ex- 
pect a  tit   parent   hue    iot>  veibo.se 
ifor  a  student.  Stone  and  Church 
touched  only  |>eripherally  on  a 
.subject   which,  as  the  catalogue 
had     pronu'.ied,     the     piofe.ssor 
spoke  of  at   great    length.    Krlc- 
son's   epigenetic   theory    of   de- 
velopment. 

There  were  no  supplement- 
ary readings  assigned  in  Child 
Psychology  In  my  eslimatiem 
a  background  of  Freud.  Kric- 
.son,  and  Piage't  would  liave 
provided  feir  a  nuich  better  uei- 
derstanding  of  the  cour.se  and 
should  have  l>een  assigned  The 
work  le»ad  was  light. 

rnintetliglhle   Irrelevance 

Haimeiwit/,  the'  other  as- 
signed benik.  was  not  we'll  cor- 
re'late'd  with  the'  text  It  illus- 
traled  points  barely  me'niieined 
in  the'  te'xt  and  in  deiini;  .so  went 
quite*  far  alie'ld  Bible*  it-ading>» 
were'  assigned  tei  illustrate'  sit>- 
ling  rivalry;  I  dei  neit  quest ieiii 
or  eemte'st  that  these'  had  .se>ene 
value-  but  I  e- ei  o  s  i  d  e  r  them 
less  than  a  well  writte'ii  ac- 
count eir  experiment  Ilaimei- 
wit/  ceMdaine'd  valuable  expe- 
riments. I>ul  they  were'  teiei  tech- 
nical The  only  |)rere(piisiti-  feir 
this  ceiurse'  is  Psyche>logy  la  yet 
the*  e  X  f)  e  r  i  m  e  n  t  s  were  ex- 
plained em  a  level  requiring 
kneiwledge-  e)f  statistics  feir  ceim- 
plete  understanding  \  waste 
of  time  resulted  Many  in  the 
class  ccmtt-nted  Ihe'mselves  with 
le>arning  tin*  eeine-lusiem-^  drawn 
from    tlie   expeMiments.     This    i-i 

(C(mf  itmed  on  l*aqe  I .'%  1 


English  Comp.  Is 
Basic  Dichotomy 

This  IS  about  Knglish  ceimp. 
I  leiok  Knglish  eomp  We*  re*ad 
a  sleiry  bv  Hemingway  lie  uses 
sheirt  se'iite-ne'cs. 

We-  le'ael  ste»rie's  b>  leits  of 
;oithe»r-N  Wr  re-ad  e'ssays  teiei 
.\l  the'  e'lul  we-  had  hi  write  a 
re'se'arch  pape'r  We  did  neil  read 
abeiut    how   to   write*   a    research 

paf)ef 

1  know  Ikivv  lo  vvriU-  I  ne*ve*r 
vve'Ul  lo  Knghsh  eeimp  I  lut  all 
the*  elassis 

Justice  writers  do  rm!  kne»vv 
heivv  t«»  write-  lflhe>  leiok  Kng- 
hsh  e-eunp  Ihe-v  didnl  le-arn 
jnylhm^  If  they  didn  I  lake 
Knglish  ceiinp  tlu-v  shoolel  h.ive 
Kingsley  Be.erdniother 
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Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


M«rck  14,   I  Ml 


M«rcii   14,   l^^l 
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Gilbert  and  Sulliyan  Society  Offers 


Classics  at  Brandeis: 


Foreign  Policy 


Entertainment  Success  in  Patience  Dr.  Sachs  Sees  Difference 

Between  Shame  and  Guilt 


Hv  ANTONY  LORRAINE 

Anv  breed  of  musical  comedy  is  as  ^rcal  as  the  sum  of  its  librettist  and  composer. 
ThouKb  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  VV.S.  (;ilbert  are  not  the  same  p)er8on,  their  rhymes  and 
mooiis  fit  so  ma>j:nificently  together  that  they  might  well  be.  To  prove  this  one  has  only 
to  try  to  receite  a  Gilbert  lyric  without  inciting  the  accompanying  bubbling  tune,  or 

vice  versa.  The  wittv  dialogue,  delicious  lyrics,  and  charming  tunes  of  Patience  insure  .  ,    ,     ,   r  n  .^,,^^«   n. 

that  a  revival  can  never  be  -^n  utter  failure.  This  i.s  said  with  no  disrespect  to  the  Gilbert   P*;-';;;^^"^,;  l^'iCphj!  chTe  to 


and   Sullivan  Sociely's  produc 
tion,  wliich  received  a  genuine- 
ly enthusiastic  reception  on 
both    Friday    and    Saturday 
night 

Whatever  it  s€»t  out  to  be. 
Patience  came  across  as  a 
"show.  "  Acting  ability  which 
had  no  finer  edges  than  carica- 
ture, ;uul  direction  which  was 
no  subtler  than  comic  cliches, 
einphasi/.ed  indi\  idual  actors 
and  scenes:  the  continuity  and 
Spirit  of  the  whoh  were  lost. 
Theme   Misdirected 

Gilbert  places  his  kick 
wiuarciy  on  the  rear  end  of 
Oscar  Wildes  precious  poetic 
canting.  Mr.  Novicks  tripping 
fairies  farcically  perverted  this 
theme.  This  enthusiastic  inter- 
pretation is  accentuated  by 
Messrs.  Kroot  and  Kai.serman's 
fairies.  Mr.  Kroot's  Bunthorne, 
which  was  overplayed  with  a 
hne  voice  and  an  excess  of 
r«petitious  movement,  was  ade- 
quate until  he  tackled  center 
stage  scenery,  where  he  sud- 
denly became  a  myopic  teddy- 
bear.    Mr.  Kaiserman,  as  Gros- 

vernor,  though  he  has  a  thin 
singing  voice,  did  better  be- 
cause of  a  more  intelligent  ren- 
dition of  the  lines  backed  by  a 
more  varied  repertoire  of  well- 
timed  comic  devices.  Joel  Ber- 
man  shone  among  the  oflficers, 
especially  in  "You  hold  your- 
self like  this."  This  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  songs  of 
the  production,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  in  context  and 
writing  its  humor  is  as  broad  as 
Mr.  Novicks  humor  through- 
out. 

Neither  Miss  Seigel's  off  the- 
shuulder   costume   nor    her   ex- 
eessive    hand    gestures    helped 
to  create  the   sweet   Gilbertine 
milk  maid    heroine.     Her    big- 
eyed  Patience,  played  as  a  more 
commanding     figure,    was     ad- 
mirably   reinforced    by    a    very 
good    V  o  i  c  e.     I-.ady   Jane    was 
very  pleasantly  bumptious,  and 
Lady  Saphir  seemed  one  of  the 
few    characters    caught    up    in 
the   nwod,    love-sick   or   happy, 
of  the  production. 

Gilbert  or  Sullivan 
The    choreography     was    not 
consistent    in  style   throughout; 
but    it    captured    more    charm 
and  was  more  polished  and  fluid 
than    the    direction.     It    ranged 
from  the  "pretty"  Silver  Churn 
fietting  to  the  ribald  humor  of 
the   Dragoons'    entrance.    Good 
choreography      and      well      re- 
hearsed    voices     brought     the 
choral  units  nearest  what  is  the 
tr;»ditional     Gilbert    and    Sulli- 
van   mood.     This,    a    very    fine 
set,  and  an  excellent  orchestra, 
held  tightly  together  by  Victor 
Rosenbaum.  set  Sir  Arthur  Sul- 
livan  ofT   against    amateur  act- 
ing,    indelicate    directing. 
the  crocodile  in  the  moat, 
bert,    sparkling,    charming 
witty 


By  TEMMA  KAPLAN 

Because  a  complete  discussion  of  the  topic  *Th€ 
Relation   of  Classics   and   Philo.sophy"    would    be   an    im- 

l)r.  David  Sachs,  Associate 
cover  random  instances 
in  his  March  10  lecture  in  the  Classics  At  Brandeis  series. 
Original  vs.  Translation 


C;  &  S  Performers  take  a  curtain  caJl  after  two  successful 
performances  o/  f*atirTice  at  Lexington  Junior  High  Scfiool  in 
Walt  ham. 


Emphasizing  that  even  a 
small  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  is  an  essential 
tool  for  any  who  would  claim 
an  acquaintance  with  the  clas- 
sics, Dr.  Sachs  proceeded  to 
raise  quesitons  which  might 
only  come  to  fore  if  one  saw 
the  discrepancy  between  the 
original  words  and  the  English 
translation  (and  often  transpo- 
sition) of  these  words.  For  in- 
stance, an  awareness  of  the 
difTerence  between  feelings  of 
guilt  and  feelings  of  shame  and 
the  way  in  which  tliese  words 
are  used  is  necessary  for  the 
comprehension  of  .such  plays  as 


'Drama  As  History'  Colloquium  Fails 
To  Directly  Confront  Basic  Problem 


Unlike  the  case  at  past  collo- 
quiums, the  colloquium  on 
•'Drama  as  History"  given  Fri- 
day, March  10,  presented  no 
great  dividing  line  between  the 
members  of  the  departments 
represented.  If  there  were  ba- 
sic disparities  in  viewpoint 
among  the  members  of  the  The- 
atre Arts  Department  (Dr.  Ed- 
win Burr  Petiet.  Dr.  James 
Clay,  Mr.  John  Sommers).  the 
Jlistory  Department  (Dr.  Ray- 
mond Ginger,  Dr.  Eugene 
Black),  and  the  English  Depart- 
ment (Dr.  John  Van  Doren), 
these  did  not  come  out  in  the 
discussion,  which  was  carried 
on  most  rationally,  if  at  limes 
inaudibly. 

As  moderator.  Dr.  Clay  be- 
gan by  setting  up  the  problem 
of  how  theatre  reflects  society; 
is  theatre  autonomous,  imitat- 
ing itself  in  its  own  world,  is  it 
reflective  of  the  society  of  the 
day,  or  does  it  influence  society 
and  form  its  ideas  of  what  life 
should  be  like'.'  Although  no 
definitive  answers  to  these 
questions  evolved  from  the  dis- 
c  u  s  s  i  o  n.  they  were  tossed 
around  at  length. 

Art  and  Society 

Dr.  Van  Doren  began  by  dis- 
cussing the  first  question  in 
terms  of  values:  is  an  art  bet- 
ter when  it  becomes  a  thing  un- 
to itself  or  when  it  relates  more 
directly  to  its  society?  He 
mentioned  Congreve  s  The  Way 
of  the  World  as  an  example  of 
a  play  that  fed  on  past  theatri- 
cal tradition  rather  than  pres- 
ent social  reality.  Since  the 
play  did  fail  when  it  was  pre- 
sented. Dr.  Black  concluded 
that  a  play  must  strike  some 
chord  in  society  to  be  financial- 
ly successful.  V 
u.sed  Waitini:  for 
example    of    a    p  1 


Bv   MEREDITH   TAX 

progressively  easier,  should  be 
discussed.  They  deal  with  the 
relation  between  a  society  and 
the  Xypv  of  plays  that  are  writ- 
ten   in    it.    its    interpretation   of 


form  to  the  things  we  see  in 
the  theatre.  Black  and  Pettet 
both  felt  we  do;  Pettet  going 
on  to  say  that  theatre  creates 
public   taste  more  than  reflects 


plavs  written  for  another  soci-  it.    because    the    playwright    is 

ety,    and    plavs    that    are    com-  imaginative    enough    to    create 

mercial  successes  in   it     He   in-  a   new   reality   under   the  cloak 

troduced   the  question   of  stock  of    versimilitude.    He    used    the 

tvpes.    Most  nineteenth  century  crusades    of     minority     groups 

American    plays    utilized    these  against  deprecatory  mention  of 
stereotypes,   and   are  now  only 


an   Doren   also 
Godot   as   an 

a  y    that    has 


of  historical  interest.    This  does 
not    mean,    thinks   Ginger,   that 
the  stock  types  could  not  have 
reflected     their     society  —  the 
stock    Yankee   farmer   on   stage 
may    have    been    sitting    in    the 
audience  as   well.    He  asked   if 
these   characters   are   just  the 
perpetuations  of  theatrical  tra- 
dition,  or   if   they   could   reflect 
societal  types.  Pettet  sees  these 
types  as  persistent  figures  crop- 
ping   up    through    the   ages,    re- 
flecting   the    playwright's    pur- 
poses   rather    than    actual    life. 
Ginger     himself     thought     both 
cases  could   be  true — when  so- 
ciety    produces     stock     charac- 
ters,  they   may   be   reflected  on 
the  boards.    In  regard  to  drama 
as  history.  Ginger  stated  that  if 
he  wanted   an   accurate  picture 
of  what  type  of  character  lived 
in      Mississippi      in      1900.      he 
would    go    to    Hellman's    The 
Little  Foxes  rather  than  a   his- 
torical study   because  "creative 
writers    at    their    best    touch    a 
level  of  reality  historians  can't 
approach." 

Carieatures 
Continuing  the  discussion  of 
types.  Black  and  Pettet  empha- 
sized the  tendency  of  the  the- 
atre to  present  caricatures 
rather  than  overly  complex 
characters.  Several  panel  mem- 
bers felt  that  the  ways  in  which 
these   classic    types   do   vary    in 


stock  Yankee  farmer  in  the  play 
may  not  have  reflected  this 
character  as  he  actually  was, 
the   way    in    which   he   was  de- 


picted shows  the  attitude  of  the    panel 


and 

Gil- 

and 

disappeared  into  oblivion 


somewhere    in    between.     A 
**show  '  was  created  which  was 
enjoyable  to  most  of  the  audi- 
ence;   the    production    was    un- 
doubtedly     a  n      entertainment 
success.     But    more    restraint, 
less   rough   acting,   and   a   little 
more  crcKiit  given  to  the  audi- 
ence     for      humor      perception 
would  haTc'  helped:  the  burden 
fit  the  success  might  then  have 
l>een  rai.sid  from  I  he  composer's 
.vhouldrrs      and      placed      more 
properly    with    the    G.    and    S. 
Society. 


each  age  is  significant   Mr.  Som 
little    meaning   fo'r*" the  "general    '"^rs,  I'sing  The  Octoroon  as  an    a„d'jun^t.  th( 
public,  saying  it  exemplifies  the    example,  felt  that,  although  the    bordered  on  a 
current    fashion   of    being    anti- 
logic,     anti-art.     and     anti-life. 
Dr.  Pettet  felt  that,  although  a 
play  cannot  revive  a  dead  fash- 
ion   as  Congreve  attempted,   it    .  ^     ^  ,  .    j    «  .i. 
new  one  and  shock    t»n^^s.    what    people    wanted    to    grips   with 

think  or  were  told  to  think,  lo 
this  extent  drama  is  a  sociologi- 
cal   document.     On    a    different 
track.    Van    Doren    pointed   out 
that    art    which    created    types, 
recognizable    kinds   of   persons, 
is  not   good  art:  good  art  must 
go  one  step  beyond  and  create 
something  unique   He  expanded 
this  idea  during  the  discussion, 
saying   that    types  do  not   exist 
in  life   but  are  merely  construc- 
tions.   The   dramatist   must   get 
beyond  types  to  the  individual 
thmg.  which  is  so  real  and  com- 
plex  it  could  not  possibly  exist 
in    real    life     He    admitted   that 
this    was   paradoxical,   but 
thought  that  divine  creation  is 
life    in    its   realest    sense. 
Public  Taste 
Cla^  u^ktd  if  wc  tend  lu  eon 


their  members  in  the  theatre  as 
an  example  of  its  power.  He 
also  said  that  even  words  of 
love  are  put  into  our  mouths 
by  the  poets:  no  one  could  speak 
of  love  as  they  do  now  until 
Shakespeare  wrote  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

Types 

The  question  of  tspes  again 
arose.  Clay  brought  up  the 
point  that  we  lend  to  think  in 
stereotypes;  we  s  t  e  r  e  o  type 
other  people  to  understand 
them  and  our  reasoning  proc- 
ess is  based  on  the  use  of  s  iiilar 
abstractions.  Where,  he  «sked, 
can  we  draw  the  line  between 
types  in  life  and  on  stage? 
Ginger  described  the  essential 
"typing"  in  the  mechanics  of 
language;  if  all  people  in  love 
didn  t  have  certain  common 
qualities,  there  could  be  no 
such  word,  so  to  be  in  love 
means  in  a  sense  to  be  a   type. 

There  was  also  discussion  of 
the  justification  of  imposing  the 
\  iewpoint  of  one  generation  on 
the  art  of  another,  for  instance, 
giving  Hamlet  a  Freudian 
Oedipus  complex  The  panel 
seemed  to  agree  that  this  was 
not  justifiable  Dr.  Ginger  felt 
that  the  meanings  o  f  both 
both  Chekhov  and  Hamlet  are 
fundamentally  distorted  be- 
cause people  will  not  face  them. 
There  was  a\so  discussion  of 
the  artistic  merits  of  both 
Waiting   for   (iodot   and   Romeo 

latter  of  which 
personal  attack. 

Evaluation 

Although    certain    points   dis- 
cus.sed     were     interesting,     the 


can  create  a 

its  way  into  public  acceptance. 

Van  Doren  drew  the  conclusion 

that  if  a  play  can  fail  because  it 

is  out  of  fashion,  then  it  never 

had  more  than  fashion  to  begin 

with. 

After  Black  discussed  the 
changing  fashions  in  perform 
ing  Shakespeare  and  .said  that 
we  have  a  way  of  taking  any 
play  that  has  been  written  and 
playing  up  those  aspects  that 
are  most  meaningful  to  contem- 
porary audiences,  Van  Doren 
stated  that  if  you  can  do  that 
to  a  play  and  it  still  survives, 
this  is  a  sign  that  the  play  has 
a  cjuality  more  lasting  than 
fashion. 

Three  (Questions 

Dr.    c;in;:(!    f  <  1  t    tliat    thre<' 
central     quci-lions,     which     gel 


never    really    came    to 
the   basic   questions 
posed  by  Clay  and  Ginger.  The 
problems    were    talked    about 
and   around,    hut    there    was    nc) 
direct   confrontation.    Although 
the  panel   seemed   to   be   in   es- 
sential   agreement —  no    sparks 
of  conflict  set  the  discussion  on 
fire — they    reached    no    conclu- 
sion about  the  fundamental   re- 
lation of  theatre  to  .society.   No 
one   seemed    lo  care   enough    to 
commit   him.self   deeply   on    the 
problem.     The    ciuestion    of    to 
what    extent    theatre    is    reflec- 
tive,    molding,    and     predictive 
of   society,    and    lo    what    .sense 
removed     from     it.     was    never 
cofjently   explored.    More   prac- 
tical  questions,   like   what   kind 
of    society    is    historically    most 
favorable  to  yond  art.  and   how 
this  society  cuniparcb  with  ours, 


N 


Oedipus   Rex.     If   one    assumef 
that    this    is   a    piece    dealing 
with  guilt  and  punishment,  ac- 
cording   lo    Dr.    Sachs,    he    will 
have    misinterpreted    the    play. 
Oedipus    Rex,    he    claims,    is    a 
tragedy  of  self-love  and  horror 
which   transcends   shame.      Dr. 
Sachs  stated  that  he  was  led  to 
this   realization    when    he    read 
in  Aristotle's  Nechromean  Eth- 
ics   (chapter    9.    book    4)     that 
shame  is  not  a  virtue." 
The  word  for  sliame  in  most 
modern  European  languages,    is 
well    as    in   the   ancient    Greek, 
also  moans  modesty,  and  is  re- 
lated   to   the    words    which    de- 
note   tile    genitals.    .Shame    im- 
plies a   wish   to  avoid  exposure 
—  a  wish  to  hide.    The  essential 
difference    between    shame   and 
guilt    lies    in    the   fact   that    one 
can    bear    the   shame    of    some- 
thing  for   which   he   is   not    re- 
gpc»nsible,  but  guilt  always  im,- 
plies   responsibility.    Using   the 
example  of  a  person  whose  face 
is    covered    with    freckles.    Dr. 
Sachs  explained   that  this  indi- 
vidual    would    feel    shame;     he 
could   not,   however,   feel   guilt. 
On  the  other  hand,   feelings  of 
remorse  imply  feelings  of  guilt 
even  though  such  guilt  may  be 
non-existent.    The     very     word 
remorse    (re-morte),    which 
means    doing    the    death    again, 
implies  feelings  of  guilt  rather 
than  those  of  shame. 

Plato's  "Politea** 

Abruptly  changing  the  sub- 
ject to  Plato  for  brief  discus- 
sion. Dr.  Sachs  maintained  that 
u.iu  e  .  en  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek,  the  reader 
would  realize  immediately  that 
Plato  s  Republic  should  be 
called  the  Politea.  Manifestly, 
this  work  is  not  merely,  nor 
largely,  concerned  with  justice 
or  injustice.  Using  these  ex- 
amples of  misconstruing  the 
meaning  of  an  ancient  work. 
Dr.  Sachs  emphasized  that 
some  acquaintance  with  Greek, 
tog<'th<"r  with  some  philosoph- 
ical knowledge,  is  indispensible 
to   the   study   of  classics. 

There  are  many  truths  in 
Aristotle  and  Plak)  which  have 
yet  to  be  discovered.  There  is 
also  much  nonsense  which,  too, 
should  be  exposed.  In  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  substance  of 
the  classics  themselves.  Dr. 
Sachs  had  come  across  .some 
questions  for  which  he  had  no 
answers: 

Is  there  a  word  for  substan- 
tive words  in  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle:' 

How  is  Aristotle's  u.se  of  the 
word  "catharsis"  lo  be  under- 
stood:* How  is  the  word  "nem- 
esis" lo  be  construed? 

Did  the  Greeks  have  a  con- 
ception of  forgiveness'.'  ( He 
claims  that  they  could  excuse 
or  pardon  but  they  had  no  con- 
ception of  actual  forgiveness.) 
How  much  of  the  phenomen- 
ology of  our  moral  philosophy 
is  to  be  found  in  Greek  and 
Roman  works'' 

Aristotle  l)elieved  that  there 
were  other  necessities  besides 
logical  and  p!\vsici.l  ones — 
what  could  the.se  other  neces- 
sities  be.' 

To  what  degree  does  Plato 
anticipate  Freud*!* 

In  the  question  perit>d  which 
followed  the  lecture.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Marcuse.  profes.sor  of  J^ol- 
itics  and  Philosophy,  suggested 
that  the  Philo.sophy.  History  o£ 
Ideas,  and  Humanities  Depart- 
ments should  sponsor  a  discus- 
sion series  which  would  alU>w 
at  least  one  full  evening  for 
each  of  these  questions. 


never  came  up.  This  sort  of  dis- 
cussion would  have  been  more 
productive  than  the  irrelevant 
and  vicious  debate  about  the 
merits  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  If 
the  audience  was  at  fault  for 
not  raising  questions  of  his- 
torical rather  than  aesthetic 
importance,  the  tone  of  the 
panels  discussion  was  such 
that  the  possibilities  for  look- 
mg  at  theatre  nn  any  hut  aes- 
thetic   terms   were   unexi)lMred. 


ev's  Cold  War  Strategy 


Irl  Solomon 


Irl  Solomon  i.T  a  senior  poli- 
tics major  at  Brandeis  Vniver- 
Mity,  with  a  special  interest  in 
the  area  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

The    novelty    of    Soviet    for- 
eign   policy,    in    both    its    aims 
and    its   methods,    is   the    over- 
riding  fact   of   the  present  era 
in    Soviet-American    relations. 
The  inception  of  a  new  policy, 
and     its    successful     execution, 
constitute  Nikita  Khrushchev's 
historic  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  world  power  and  of  Com- 
inunism  as  a  world  movement. 
Khruschev's    foreign    policy 
marks  a  drastic  break  with  the 
policv  of  Stalin  and  reverts,  at 
least  in  its  aims,  to  Lenins  con- 
ception of  the  roles  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  of  Communism 
in    world    afVairs.    Khrushchev, 
however,    has    devised    new 
methods     to     achieve     Lenin's 
goals. 

Lenin  saw  in  Russian  Bol- 
shevism the  doctrinal  and  po- 
litical fountainhead  of  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution,  and 
in  the  success  of  that  revolu- 
tion the  precondition  for  the 
Bolshevik  regime  in  Russia. 
Russian  Bolshevism  was  the 
•'base'  of  world  revolution; 
that  was  its  historic  function 
and  justification  in  Marxist 
terms,  as  world  revolution  was 
Russian  Bolshevism's  inevitable 
sequel  and  the  guarantee  of  its 
success  On  this  doctrinal  foun- 
dation the  Soviet  Union  stood 
in  its  earliest  years  as  the  guide 
and  instigator  of  violent  revo- 
lution throughout  the  world. 

Stalin  Style 
Both    the    consolidation    of 
Bolshevism    within    Russia    and 
the  collapse  of  the  world  revo- 
lutionarv  movement  gave  birth 
to  Stalin's  policy  of  'Socialism 
in   one   country.  "    Stalinist   for- 
eign policy  was  essentially  tra- 
ditional   in    its    objectives    and 
even   its   methods.   The  subser- 
vience   of    foreign     Communist 
parties  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
enforced  and  justified  in  terms 
of    Leninist    doctrine;    yet    the 
opportunities  for  espionage  and 
subversion  which  that  subservi- 
ence   provided    were    exploited 
with    complete    cynicism    as 
means  to   the   traditional  Czar- 
ist  ends  of  Russian  expansion- 
ism. 

lUiSsian  foreign  policy  in  the 
t930  s  and  1940s  was  in  the 
classic  tradition  of  power  di- 
plomacy. The  temporary  reli- 
ance upon  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Franco-Russian  Al- 
liance of  \9:ir>.  the  Molotov- 
Ribbentrop  Pact  of  1939.  the 
support     of     Chiang     Kai-Shek 


mined  by  the  fact  that  Stalin 
professed  the  political  philoso- 
phy of  Communism  and  pre- 
tended to  act  in  its  name.  This, 
then,  was  the  paradox  of  Sta- 
lin's foreign  policy,  which  must 
have  been  congenial  to  his  sar- 


power  structure  resting  on 
the  quite  different  foundation 
of  Oriental  despotism.  For 
Khrushchev,  Marxism  is  nei- 
ther an  instrument  nor  an  ide- 
ology of  power,  but  the  self- 
evident  and  unquestioned  body 


donic  sense  of  humor:  although    of  truth  from  which  the  reality 


he  spoke  the  language  of  doc- 
trinaire Marxism-Leninism  and 
founded  his  charismatic  lead- 
ership upon  the  pretense  of  exe- 
cuting and  developing  the 
teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin, 
in  fact  the  objectives  and  tech- 
niques of  his  foreign  policy 
owed  everything  to  Peter  the 
Great  and'  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
Aside  from  improvements  in 
technical  efficiency,  Commu- 
nism provided  Stalin's  foreign 
policy  with  only 
justifications  and 
lions. 

Khrushchev's  Paradox 

The  foreign  policy  of  Khrush- 
chev presents  a  paradox  of  a 
different  sort.  Much  less  a  doc 
trinaire  Comnumisl  than  his 
predecessors,  he  has  set  out  to 
accomplish  the  world-wide 
triumph  of  Communism  not  as 
the  heir  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  but 
as  the  pragmatic  competitor  of 
the  United  Stales  He  means  to 
do  what  Lenin  and  Stalin  never 
attempted:  to  defeat  the  fore- 
most capitalist  nation  at  its 
own  game  of  technology  and 
production  In  the  measure  that 
Khrushchev  succeeds  in  this 
endeavor,  the  foreign  policy  of 


of    Soviet     power    receives    ita 
meaning.   In   his  way,  Khrush- 
chev is  as  serious  about  Com- 
munism   as    was    Lenin.    Lenin 
used    Marxism    as    a     hammer 
with  which  lo  slay  his  enemies 
and  reassure  himself  of  his  own 
strength;    it    was   as    important 
to  him  as  revolutionary  cadres 
or  guns.  Khrushchevs  Marxism 
is   not   a   dynamic   and   flexible 
weapon  in  the  struggle  for  pow- 
er, but  an  ossified  .set  of  intel- 
ideologic"al    lectual  assumptions  which  give 
rationaliza-    meaning  lo  the  actual  triumphs 
of    the    Soviet    Union,    and    re- 
ceive   plausibility    from    them. 
Khrushchev     does     not     need 
Marxism    to    transform    the 
world,  as  Ivcnin  did.  but  rather 
in  order  lo  make  the  transfor- 
mation   of   the   world    intelligi- 
ble. II  may  well  be  that  because 
of  this   intellectual   need,  he  is 
more  beholden  to  Marxism  than 
was    either    Lenin     or    Stalin, 
whose  Marxist  convictions,  real 
or  pretended,  had  to  be  adapted 
to  the  ever-changing  exigencies 
of  the  political  struggle. 

Success  As  Proof 
Thus   Conmiunism    as  a   uni- 
versal principle  of  social  organi- 
zation   gains    from    actual   per- 


foreign  markets,  he  aims  to 
reduce  the  United  States  to 
the  status  of  a  second-rank 
power. 

Prestige  As  Power 

Khrushchev  means  to  con- 
quer the  world  not  by  force  of 
arms  or  through  world  revolu- 


esU»  by  peaceful  means  is  not 
necessarily  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  may  also  be  determined  by 
objective  conditions.  Khrush- 
chev's new  foreign  policy 
of  Communizing  the  world 
through  the  prestige  of  the  So- 
viet Union  does  not  require  the 
use  of  force;  it  even  precludes 


The  Kitchen  Debate     Former   Vice  Pre.sidenr    Nixon    brings 
home  a  point  to  his  attentive  host  at  the  U.S.  exhibit  in  Moscow. 


tion.  but  with  the  prestige 
which  the  Soviet  Union  ac 
quires  through  its  unsurpassed 
achievements  and  invincible 
power.  His  is  indeed  the  most 
comprehensive     and     single- 


\\^ 
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the  Soviet  Union  lakes  on  an 
ideological  complexion  diHer- 
ent  from  the  ritual  verbal  trib- 
utes which  Stalin  used  to  pay 
to  the  infallibility  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.  Khruhschevs  Com- 
munist truth  is  derived  from  an 
experience  whos**  reality  is  be- 


Khrushchev  at  the  Summit:  Under  the  watchful  eye  o) 
Marshall  Malinovskv.  the  Soviet  Premier  shakes  his  fts  at  a 
P^esT Conference  called  to  announce  Russian  withdraxcal  from 
the  Paris  conference. 


during  and  just  after  the  Sec- 
ond  World    War.    the   conquest 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  attempts 
to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and    in    Iran:    all    these    owed 
nothing    to    Communism;    they 
followed   the  traditional  objec- 
tives   and    techniques    of    Rus- 
sian   foreign    policy.    Exploita- 
tion  of   the    loyalty    of   foreign 
Communists     made     it     incoin- 
parablv    easier    for    the    Soviet 
Union  to  attain   some  of  these 
objectives,    but    neither    the 
choice    of    the    objectives     nor 
their     attainment     was     deler- 


yond  doubt:  the  truly  impres- 
sive fact  of  Ru.ssian  technologi- 
cal and  productive  achieve- 
ments. These  achievements  he 
attributes  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Communist  organization  of 

society. 

Lenin  accommodated  Marx- 
ist philosophy  tor  his  will  to 
power;  he  used  it  as  an  instru- 
ment for  gaining  and  maintain- 
ing power;  Marxism  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  power  struc- 
ture of  Lenin's  state.  Stalin 
used  Marxist  jjhilosophy  as  a 
mere  ideology,  as  the  justifica- 
tion   and    rationalization   of    a 


formance  a  prestige  which  nei 
Iher  Lenin  s  use  of  Marxism  as 
an  instrument  for  the  seizure 
and  consolidation  of  power,  nor 
Stalins  barren  exercise  in  dia- 
lectic theology  could  give  il. 
The  Communist  ideologues 
from  Marx  to  Stalin  had  to 
argue  philosophically  for  the 
foreordained  triumph  of  Com- 
munism, and  the  concomitant 
salvation  of  mankind  which 
would  inevitably  occur  in  the 
distant  future  Khrushchev  can 
point  to  what  has  already  oc- 
curred as  a  token  of  the  cor- 
rectness of   that  prophecy. 

New   Imperialism 

This  radical  change  in  the 
relationship  between  Commu- 
nist promise  and  performance 
has  brought  forth  a  radical 
change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
Soviet  imperialism,  w'nich  m 
Stalins  day  had  to  be  of  a  lim- 
ited military  character  —  for 
here  lay  its  only  opportunities 
has  become  under  Khrush- 
chev both  d<Mnilitarized  and  un- 
limited. Khrushchev's  new  im- 
perialism seeks  to  win  the 
world  neither  by  military 
might  nor  with  the  gospel  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  but  through 
the  technological  and  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Union  The  Soviet  leader  pro- 
poses to  fight  that  battle  on 
three  difTerent  fronts: 

1)  He  offers  the  Soviet  Uni(»n 
as  a  model  for  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  emu- 
late, especially  the  under 
developed  and  uncommitted 
nations. 

2)  He  .seeks  to  spread  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  foreign  aid  and  trade. 

^)  By  overtaking  the  United 
Stales  in  technological  and 
productive  achievements, 
and  capturing  this  country's 


minded  policy  o(  prestige  in 
modern  times,  reducing  the 
traditional  autonomous  instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy  —  di- 
plomacy and  force  —  to  mere 
handmaidens  of  that  policy. 
Whatever  increases  the  prestige 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  dimin- 
ishes that  of  Its  opponents  is  a 
calculated  gain  for  Khrush- 
chev's policy. 

Four  immediate  objectives  of 
that  policy  become  intelligible 
in  the  liglU  of  this  overall  goal 

1)  Avoidance'  of  war.  with  the 
Soviet  Union  taking  credit 
for  maintaining  the  peace. 

2)  relaxation  of  tensions  with 
the    United   Stales. 

3)  termination  of  the  cold  war. 
and 

4»  hi  and  nuHli  lateral  summit 
n^eetings 

Policies  and  Peace 

The  i.-isue  of  peace  and  war 
has  been  consistently  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
terms  both  false  a. id  advan- 
tageous to  itself.  It  stands  lo 
reason  that  any  <^ove.ninent  not 
dominated  by  a  m;iiiman  will 
prefer  peace  lo  war.  especially 
in  the  atomic  age.  if  it  can  get 
what  it  wants  by  peaceful 
means  The  crucial  question, 
then,  is  not  whether  it  prefers 
peace  to  war.  but  whether  its 
goals  can  be  attained  by  peace- 
ful means.  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion, one  must  examine  not  a 
statemans  "sincerity'  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  hut  his  poli- 
cies in  the  light  of  their  com- 
patibility with  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  Khru>hchev  has 
left  no  doubt  about  his  inten- 
tion lo  Communize  the  world: 
and  he  is  no  doubt  ''sincere'  . 
especially  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent stalemate  in  military  pow- 
er, in  wanting  to  achieve  this 
goal  by  peaceful  means. 

Whether  or  not  a  nation  pro- 
tects   and   proaiotes    its   inter- 


it.  Violent  conflict,  even  of  a 
limited  character,  might  re- 
quire the  commitment  of  So- 
viet resources  needed  for  the 
spectacular  achievements  upon 
which  the  Soviet  policy  of 
prestige  rests.  Furthermore, 
vioW- .  conflict  —  incalculable 
in    its   dimension    and   outcome 

might  not  only  add  nothing 

to    Soviet    prestige,    but    could 
actually  diminish  il.  As  long  as 
the    Soviet    Union    can    expect 
a    succession    of    spectacular 
achievements    to    be    exploited 
on   belialf   of   the   expansion  of 
Soviet     influi-nce.    il    can    have 
no    mterest    in   trying   to  attain 
by   force   what  il   is  capable  of 
attaining    without    it. 

On  World  Stage 
The  insistence  of  Khrushchev 
upon  peace,  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions, and  ending  the  cold  war 
aims  at  weak<'ninu  the  resist- 
ance of  the  United  States  to 
the  expansionist  policy  of  the 
Soviet  I'nion  It  also  .seeks  to 
break  down  the  psychological 
barriers  which  have  grown  in 
allied  and  uncommitted  na- 
tions against  Soviet  encroach- 
ments and  blandishments.  Simi- 
larlv.  Khrushchev's  insistence 
on  summit  meetim^s  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues  outstanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  S  u  m  m  1 1 
meetings  are  the  most  direct 
and  spectacular  attempt  at 
making  Khrushchev's  new  for- 
eign policy  respectable  through- 
out the  world,  at  disanniim  the 
Western  alliance  In  the  face  of 
it.  and  at  opening  the  gates  for 
its  succe.ss  with  the  uncom- 
mitted nations 

Clearer  Insights 
Viewed  in  this  cont<*xt.  the 
tortured  vicissitudes  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  begin  to  a.ssume 
more  meaning  to  the  student 
of  international  relations.  The 
most  spectacular  aspect  of  the 
prestige  policy  is.  of  course, 
the  Soviet  spai  e  program  Be- 
ginning with  Sputnik.  Russian 
space  achievements  have  .sacri- 
ficed scientific  enquiry  for 
sheer  spectacle  whenever  pos- 
sible, although  this  is  not  to 
sav  that  F^i.ssian  efTorts  have 
not  been  scientifically  valid: 
rather,  it  is  simply  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  satellites,  moon 
shots,  and  planetary  probes 
have  occurred  at  times  of  maxi- 
mum political  and  propaganda 
impact,  with  as  little  regard  for 
the  scientific  implications  of 
liming  and  progression  as  pos- 
sible. At  times  it  nearly  seemi 
that  the  choice  of  space  proj- 
ects is  governed  more  closely 
by  the  immediate  demands  of 
Soviet  prestige  internationally 
than  by  any  scientific  calcula- 
tions 

Calculated  Trouble 

Similarly,  an  examination  of 

the  worlds  most  recent  trouble 

s(>ots  serves  to  demonstrate  the 

scope  and   intent  of  Soviet  ac- 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Jews  in  Soviet  Russia 


Ktii tor's   Soiv: 

Mnhuvl  Astour  is  in  hin  first 
yun  <M  Brumitts  Ihiweysity  us 
a  Projtssor  Oi  Yiddish  Hr  was 
in  the  Sociel  Union  /»«)»»»  I  WAV 
JW56.  duriuq  trhich  timv  hv 
smnt  u  total  oj  ntnc  \iears  in 
prisons  und  concvntration 
fuinps  tor  btlonuinu  to  ii  Jtw- 
tsh  Youth  Orqunizdtlon  und  for 
ilUiiaHij  attt'mt)tinq  <o  cross 
fill'    border. 


coinnuinily  in 
lirst  one  by 
crnlurieh-o  1  d 
uloiious    iJiJf^t 


Acc*»rdiMM   lo   tin-    l;»tt'st   itn- 
ios  (1949).  LV^HH-OOO  cili/tnsof 
1h«'    USSR    listtd    thtir    ni«tu»n- 
idily   as  Jtwisli;  Uw  ital   nuin- 
biT    IS    somfwhat     higher,    be- 
cause a  certain  niinibt'i   of  Jews 
prefer,  for  p'Msonal  nioiive.^.  to 
be    identified    ottieially    as    Rus- 
.»^ians     or     Ukrainians      In     any 
ease,  Soviet   Jewry.   «  ven   after 
\\\€    terrible    losses   in   the    Na/.i 
massacre     on     occupied     terri- 
tories,   is    today    the    second 
larjjest    Jewish 
s\/v,     and     the 
it^     continuous 
hi&torv    an(J    its    . 
For  over  40  years  Soviet  Jewry 
has    been    hermetically    cut   oft 
from   the   other   Jewish    centers 
in  the   world;  this  foic<d  sepa- 
ration   of    th<     Russian    Jewry 
uas  a  heavy  blow  to  the  whole 
Jeui.«ih    peoph    iu\d    hitd    a    still 
more    fatal    impact    upon    th« 
Jews  of   the    USSR   themselves 
The    .^iocial    evolution    of    tht 
Soviet     Jewish     population     in 
the    post -revolution    era     is    in 
manv    respects    similai     to    that 
4»f   the   American  Jews,   despite 
the  social  and  economic  difler- 
ences    between    the    two    coun 
tries    In  the  first  couple  of  dec 
udes  of  Soviet  power  thert   was 
DO  discrimination  against  Jews. 
From  a  people  composed  main 
\y    of    pauperized    petty     bour 
gtoisie   with   a    high   pr<)pi)rtion 
i.f  prok'tariate.  th«'  Jews  rapid- 
ly   became   a   population  K'o^^'P 
\%ith  few  workers  and  farmers, 
somewhat     more     artisans     (as 
lailors.    watchmak«rs.    furrier.v 
f-U'  ).  but   mainly   employees  of 
the     state     administrative     and 
coouoerii;.!    .^vstems;    in^<l',\,\'^ 
\ials      and      pn.ftssionals        Ihe 
Jews      ci)mprising    only     about 
1  5*>.     of    the    total    population, 
form,    however,    about    20'.     of 
n)\    university    profes.^ors;   tlu  n 
percenta-e    is    also    very    higli 
^mong  doctors,  lawyers,  scien- 
tists,  managers,   film  producers 
fcnd   opeiators.    musicians,   t  tc  . 
in  th<    twenties  and  early  thir- 
ties Jews  wer<-  also  prominent 
in   tlw'  partv   apparatus  and    in 
the  central    ;»nd   local    adminis- 
tration. Inasmuch  as  the  ^vork- 
ini?  cla.ss  and   the   farmers  still 
have  the  worst  living  conditions 
in  the  stratified   Soviet  society, 
the  Jews'  belonging  to  the  n<  w 
nnddle  class  a.ssures  them  rela- 
tively   better    living    conditions 
than   ttie  average  in   the  SoMet 
"Union 

Resulting    Reaction 
This   social    rising   had.   how- 
ever. Its  negativt    side    In  a  so- 
ciety   where  there   is   a   perma- 
neni   deticieno    of   material 
toofls  and    facilities,   the   struR 
Kle  for  better  livinR  conditions 
is  particularly   bitter  and  hard. 
The  relatively  better  conditions 
•f    ^ork    enjoyed    by    Jews 
created    ei»v:»    and    resentment 
toviard    them    not    only    from 
the    ph\sic»ll>    workinu    lower 
classes,  but  even  more  from  the 
riilinif  bureaucracy   not  wilhnR 
to   share    its   privileges.    In    a 
country   without   private  entir- 
prise    and    without    outlets    for 
individual  initiative  outside  the 
state  apparatus,  the  state  is  the 
only   employer,   and    it   resolves 
thiv  kind  of  problem  not  in  the 
spirit    of    a  b  s  I  r  ac  t    morality 
(which  does  not  exist    in  Com- 
munist .<societ>  ).  but  as  it  stems 
to    it    to    be    most    useful.    One 
must    keep    in    mind    that    tlie 
USSR    is  not   a   country   whu  h 
fkbserves   any   rules  of   legality, 
democracy,     and     etp»alit\     of 
both     indiMdual     citi/ens     and 
tthnii     groups     Despite    th«-    al- 
legedly    federal     character     of 
Iht    stat<  .   Russians  arc    the   ob- 
viously    dominating     group; 
members  of  the  other  nationali- 
ties enioy  special  privilege  s  and 
preferences    in    their    repul)lics 
n^.  to  ;Klmissions  lo  univ«rsitM  s 
unv  finding  of  lertain  jobs    And 
ii  u  nationality   is  suspetled  of 


having  unloyal  intentions  to- 
ward the  po'A'er.  it  can  be  mer- 
cilessly uprooted,  as  when  un- 
der Stalin  seven  peoples  of 
Crimea  and  Northern  Caucasia 
were  totally  deported  and 
exiled  to  Kay.achslan  and  Si- 
beria. So  it  is  small  wonder 
that  a  very  definite  di.scrimina- 
tion  ha.v  been  applied  to  Jews 
in  the  last  15  years.  Its  evident 
goal  IS  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  proportion  of  Jews 
among  Soviet  intelh'ctuals  and 
certain  oth#'r  sirata  of  the  mid- 
dU    class. 

Aiiti-Seniitisni 

S  t)  V  i  e  I  anti-Semitism  is  a 
manifest  fact — one  of  the  many 
injustices  and  abuses  of  the  So- 
\  let  Communist  regime  One 
should  not  be  particularly  sur- 
prised or  indignant  about  it  be- 
cause of  its  discrepancy  with 
the  old  and  antiquated  Com- 
munist equalitarian  phraseolo- 
u>  ;  nobody  there  takes  seri- 
ously the  traditional  slo^ians. 
\V(  stern    J<  w  **,    not    Ix  ing   able 


M^ 


art,  a  mass  reduction  of  Jewish 
personnel  in  responsible  posts, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  atro- 
cious forced  assimilation  —  a 
complete  destruction  of  all 
Jewish  cultural  institutions,  an 
absolute  liquidation  of  Yiddish 
press,  book  publishing  and  the- 
atre. It  was  a  kind  of  cultural 
genocide,  accompanied  by  the 
real  extermination  of  many 
Yiddish  writers,  actors,  and  so- 
cial workers.  Between  the  Com- 
munist revolution  and  World 
War  11.  Soviet  Jews  could 
1- house  between  continuing  and 
developing  their  own  national 
culture  in  Yiddish  (of  course, 
in   a    strictlv    Communist    spirit 

as  all  the  other  nationalities 

of  USSR);  and  fully  adopting 
the  Russian  (or.  in  smaller  de- 
gree, Ukrainian  or  White  Rus 
sian)  language  and  culturt , 
with  accession  lo  every  posi- 
tion in  this  much  more  promis- 
ing field  But  after  the  war. 
and  especially  after  the  terri- 
ble liquidation  of  fall.  lf»4K. 
they  had  no  choice  at  all.  They 
were  brutally  deprived  of  all 
that  remained  from  their  Jew- 
ish tradition,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  participate  in 
every  other  kind  of  cultural 
creativity.  They  were  obviously 
destined  to  become  a  caste  of 
inferior  citi/ens.  After  tlie  Doc 
tors'  Case*  earlv  in  195.3  had 
accused  international  Jewry  of 
forming  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
^trov  with  the  aid  of  Soviet 
Jews,  the  leaders  of  the  regime, 
it  became  clear  that  the  entire 
Jewish  population  of  the  USSR 
would  immediately  share  the 
fiite  of  the  other  deported  na- 
tionalities There  were  already 
barracks  constructed  in  Eastern 
Siberia  to  receive  the  Jewish 
exiles  Stalin's  death  .saved  the 
Soviet  Jews  from  this  catas- 
trophe. 
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tit  form  .-J  clear  notion  of  So- 
viet Hnli-Semitism.  usually 
compare  it  with  th<  best  known, 
classical  form  of  Jew -hate  — 
<he  Na/i  anti-Semitism  They 
tlun  either  try  to  ."^tvU-  the  So- 
viet anti-Semitism  alter  the 
Hitlerite  pattern,  which  re- 
quires much  exaggeration  and 
distortions,  or.  not  seeing  any 
ghettos    and     crematoriums     in 


the   Soviet   Union,  they   declare 
th«    whole  thing  a  slander    Both 
approaches  are.  of  cour.se.  false 
.Soviet    anti-Semitism    is   as   pe- 
culiar as  the  entire  regime  and 
wav  of  life  of  the  Soviet  Union 
It    has    manifold    roots,    includ- 
ing som<'  which  ar(    common  to 
jmti-Jewish  f<«  lings  in  d»fV(r»nt 
places     and     times,     and     .some 
strong  vestiges  ol  anti-Semitism 
of    th<    C/aiist    era,   which    sur- 
vived silently   th«    first   vears  of 
the   St>viet    power    when   it   was 
severely  prohibited.  To  these  is 
added     the     .social     competition 
fwctoi    men»ion<>d    al)ov<v   Then, 
loo.     a     particularly     vehement 
anti-Semitism   remained   as  the 
herilr.ge    of    the    German    inva- 
sion,  which   contaminated   with 
1 1   not  only  the  temporarily   oc- 
cupied vast  territories,  but  also 
the  Soviet  army  and  the  hinter- 
land thanks  to  its  propaganda. 
Tii<  Soviet  government,  unwill- 
ing to  confirm   the  German  as- 
sertion    of     being     a     "Jewish 
tool'  and  a     defender  of  Jews" 
(which     might     have     « ompro- 
mised   li    in   tli«    eves  of  the  .sol- 
di(  IS  and  tli<-  population  i.  com- 
pUtely    closj'd     its    eyes    to    all 
manifestations     of     anti-J<wish 
ffcling  and  (tid  not  oppose  them 
either    in    the    army    tir    in    tin 
hinterland     It    did    not    change 
its  attitude  after  tlu    \  ictory  — 
but    from    passiv<     tolerance    to- 
\vard   anti-Semitism    it    went    to 
active   anti-Jewish    measures 
xvhich.  in   their   principles,  had 
no  (lose   parallels  els<  where. 
Twin   Tactics 
These    special    Soviet    factors 
took,    in   the    last    yiars   of  Sta- 
l.n's   riictature.    th<     shapt'   of    a 
setniingly     contradi(  tory     dfui- 
blf      offensive     against      Soviet 
J«  ws     it   was  a   violent   cultural 
riisfvimilation    -    a  sharp  remov- 
;,|  of  almost   all   people  of  J<  w- 
)sh    ethnical    origin    from    tht 
boviel    litcraluji,    critics    and 


Stalinist  Era 

Stalin's     regime     outlawed 
cverv    manifestation    of  Jewish 
national     belonging     primarily 
because  he  was  afraid  of  the  in- 
ternational    character     of     the 
Jewish     people     and     of     even 
purely  spiritual  connections  be- 
tween    Soviet     Jews     and     the 
Jewish    centers   in  the  Western 
world     Volume    «    of    the    new 
Great    Soviet    Fncyclopacdia 
which  appeared  in  those  years, 
denied  that  the  Jews  are  a  peo- 
ple   with     their    own    language 
and    culture     But    the    mention 
•nationality:  Jewish"  remained 
in      the      identification      papers 
along  with  all  the  other  recog- 
ui/ed  ethnic  gr<»ups  of  th<  Soviet 
Union,    although    its   only    pur- 
pos«»   was   now    to   facilitate    in- 
dividual discrimination.  Stalin  s 
d<'ath    was    an     immense    relief 
to     Soviet     Jews,    the    horrible 
"Doctors    Ca.se  '  was  declared  a 
pure  falsification,  many  Je\\ish 
victims   who   survived    the   Sta_ 
linist  purg<>  w  er<'  released,  and 
\he  dirtv   newspaper  campaign 
aghinst  individuals  with  Jewish 
first   or   last    names   stopped   al- 
most completely    Jews  no  more 
trembled   for    their  mere  exist^ 
encc     But    the    main    lines   ©» 
Stalin's    Jewish    policy    remain 
the    name    under    his   heirs,    al- 
though   in    a    much    \tKs   brutal 
and    inhuman    form.    Jews   are 
inofficiallv,     but     steadily     di.*- 
criminated    against     in    getting 
jobs    There   are   no   more   Jews 
in    the    party    apparatus,   in   the 
government .    in    diploma  c  y . 
on    responsible    levels    of    le)cal 
administration     Jews   are.   to   a 
great    degree.    (  liminated    from 
commerce.  Prominent  .scientist? 
and    other    specialists    who    are^ 
useful    for    the    st  a  t  e    are,    of 
course  .     well     treated     «  ven     if 
they  happen  to  be  Je  ws.  but   in 
forming     lU'W    cadre's,    care     is 
tak(n    not    te)    allow    too    many 
Jews     enter     them       Especially 
striking    and     insulting     is    the 
informal    but    very    strict    per 
cenlage  quota  in  admitting  Jew 
ish  students  to  universities  and 
other   superior   e'ducation    insti- 
tutions   This  cjuota    is  re  porti  d 
lo  be  about  2^    m  Mosce)W    The 
following    rule    is    a.scribt  d    to 
Khrusheh<  v:  "As  manv  Jews  in 
the  universities  as  there  are   in 
the   ceial    mines."    Aiid   there    is 
still    no    major    change     in    the 
negative-  attituelr  of   the    Sovut 
i;o\ernment   toward  alluwini  .i 


renawal  of  Yiddish  cultural  ac- 
tivity even  in  the  modest 
shape  it  took  before  the  Sta- 
linist liquidation  It  was  prob- 
ably as  the  result  of  the  many 
protests  and  interventions  from 
abroad  that  the  government 
con.sented  to  publish  recently 
three  .small  books  of  the  three 
Yiddish  classic  writers  —  Sho- 
lem  Aleichem,  PeMctz  and  Men- 
dele  Moykher  Sforim  —  in  Yid- 
dish But  Yiddish  v\riters  in 
the  USSR  are  still  forced  to 
write'  for  their  desk,  or  to  pub- 
lish their  works  in  Russian 
translation  And  this  not  with- 
standing the-  fact  that  24'.  of 
all  Soviet  Jews,  im)r(  than  half 
a  million,  li.sl  Yiddish  as  tlu'ir 
native  tongue,  and  no  less  than 
another  half  million  understand 
this  language 

Jewish    Self-rons«lousness 

The    terrible    «  xperie'uces    e>f 
the    Na/i    invasie)n.    the    Stalin- 
ist   pers'-eotion     the*    outbreaks 
of      popular     anti-Semitism 
and  the    governmental  discrimi- 
nation    policy     r  e-  v  i  v  c  d     and 
strengthened     Jewish     self-con- 
sciousness   among    wide   circles 
of  Soviet    Jews;   they    began   to 
feel     their     solidarity     more 
strongly.  The   proportion  of  in- 
termarriages,   which    was    very 
high   before   1948.  has  dropped. 
The    rare    concerts    of    Yiddish 
folk-songs,     (the'    only    form    in 
which   the'   Yiddish    word    is  al- 
lowed  to   appear    publicly)    are 
overcrowded    with    J«ws    eager 
to  hear  something  of  their  eiwn 
national      heritage      Thousands 
of    Soviet    Jews    subscribed    to 
the    Warsaw    Yiddish    Commu- 
nist   newspaper    *  Folk.ssht  ime  " 
which    not    e)nly    appeared    in 
Yiddish   but   also   brouglu   .some 
Jewish     news     from     the-     free 
world.    esj)ecially     from     Israel 
—  until    the   Soviet   government 
prohibited  its  entrance'  into  t  he- 
USSR     When    the    government 
permitted    (in    1956)    the-   crea- 
tion  of   an   amateurish   Yiddish 
choir    and     stage    ensemble     in 
Vilna  (but   without   the  right  to 
perfeirm    outside-    l.ilhuania),    it 
raised  a  tremendous  enthusiasm 
not     e)nly     among    the-    Jewish 
youth    of    Vilna.    but    as    far    as 
Mo.scow    and    even    tin     Middh 
Asian  Tashkent.  Of  course,  this 
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ously   tried   to  limit  Jewishncss 
just   to  a   strictly    religious   de- 
nomination   —    he    even    per- 
mitted   the    establishment   *>f    a 
small  rabbinic  seminary  m  Mos- 
cow.   Now,    when    the-    Khrush- 
chev   regime   again   counlei-at- 
tacks     the-     influence     of     faith 
among  the  younger  generatieins, 
the    Jewish    religion    is    also 
being  assaulted  —   even  a  little 
more-    than    the    others    because' 
of     the    aihged    ciinnention    of 
Jewish   religion  with   American 
a  n  d     1  s  r  a  e  I  i    'imperialists.  ' 
There    are    synagogues    in    all 
main  cities,  and  small  informal 
prayer-houses     in     many    other 
cities  and  towns    But  the  ISSK 
is  me>stly  and  primarily  a  pure- 
ly   secular    society.    Keligiem    is 
not   a    principal    issue   to   its   in- 
habitants —  except  possibly    in 
the   Moslein   parts.   Freedom  of 
worship    without   all    the   other 
attribtiles     of     .lewish     peeiple- 
hoeid    nieans    little    for    the    So- 
viet  Jews.    What   they    need    is 
full  civic  equality   with  all  oth- 
er Soviet  citizens  and  national 
equality    with  all   other  nation- 
alities    of     the     multinational 
l^nion  —  or.  for  some  ol  them, 
freedom    of    emigration    to    Is- 
rael   or    other    countries    where 
thev    heipe    lo    live    better    and 
more    freely    as    human    beings 
and  Jews.   But  it  does  not  seem 
that     the      Communist      regime 
\\i\\    soon    consent    to    any    of 
these   requests. 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

(ContiUHfd  from  Pnqe  .5) 

tii)ns       For      example*,     nothing 
militarily      prevents     tlie     Rus- 
sians  from  e)verrunning   Berlin. 
But    Khrushchev   o  b  v  i  e)  u  s  I  y 
realizes   that    th«    simp'e'    use   eif 
force  to  take  Berlin   would   re-- 
sull    in    an    immediate  cohesion 
of    the    NATO    nations,   as    well 
as    a    hardened    policy    of    anti- 
Ci)mmunism  by  the  neutral  and 
n  e  w  1  y     indetJcndent     nations. 
Measuring      these      alleinal  ives 
against    the   status  ejuo   in    Ber- 
lin,   i  e  .   the   C4)ntinued   autono- 
my   e>f    the    city    guarantee-d    by 
the     pe  ace-le)ving    and    benevei- 
lent  Communists  as  an  example 
of    their    goeid     intentions,    one- 
can    appreciate    the    decision    of 
the    Soviet    premier     Moreover, 
a     similar     situatie)n     «-xists     in 
Laos    The  Chinese  eould  easily 
turn    Laos   into   another    Korea. 
But     a     serious    Communist    e'f- 
fort     to    eiverrun     the     country 
would   result   in  probable  inter- 
venti<»n     by     the     US      Pacilic 
Fleet     and     an     enlarged     war. 
Rather   than   risk   tlu'.sc  actions, 
the    Communists    seek    only    tei 
insure   the  aute)ne)my   of  a   left- 
Iraning     neutralist      regime;     a 
network     of     such     r  e  g  i  m  c  s 
throughout    Southeast    Asia 
would  be-  of  much  greater  val- 
ue   to    the    Communists    than 
would     another     Korea  t>  pe 
stalemate:    withe)ut    the    risk    e>f 
war.     estrangement     e)f     Asian 
states    away    from    West  e-  r  n 
hegemony     wenild    result     in^  a 
dehnite    gain    for    the   Sino-So- 
viet  peilicy. 


trend  is  not  ce)mmon  to  all  So- 
V  iet     Jews:     many     still     regret 
the  good  old  days  of  unlimited 
assimilation     pt>ssihiliiies    and 
liope-    that    the    removal    of   dis- 
crimination   will    again    make 
the    Jews    fe)rge-t    their    Je-wish- 
ne.ss    But  when  Ilya  Khrenhurg 
aflirmed  in  a  poem  (never  pub- 
lished, but  widespread  in  thou- 
sands  of    nianiiscripl   copies    in 
IM.'iti)  that  he  is  proud  e>f  being 
a    Jew    and    repeated    it    eiprnly 
by   radio  at   the   occasiem  of  bis 
;6tb  anniversary  about  a  month 
;i|ro — he  undoubtedly  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  overwhelm 
ing    part    of    the    Soviet    Jewish 
popiilatiem. 

Judaism    in   ISSK 

.le.vish  religion 
I  cults  were  re- 
stricted and  ridii'uh'd  during 
the  big  anti-religious  campaign 
eif  the  lw«-nties  Frcj'dom  of 
worship  was  nrver  elenied  tei 
Soviet    Jews,    and   Stalin   obvA- 


What    ai)ou1 
in    USSR"     A I 


Cuba  and  (  onfto 

Cuba  and  the  Congo  demon- 
strate-   similar    facets   e>f   Soviet 
fore  ign  policy    A  Cuban  regime 
ecstatically   friendly  to  the  So- 
viet   Union,    whether    actually 
Communist    m   name  or   not.    is 
of      great      strat<  gic      \  alui       le» 
Khrushchev     m     such     matters 
as     the    exf)ort    e^f    Cast rei-ty fie 
r(ve>lutMms     llu»)ugh()ut     Latin 
,^merlca.     and     the    <-nil)arrass- 
loent    of    the    L'nitcd    Slate's    in 
Its     e)wn     he-misphere*.     Se-e'n    in 
this    light,     tlu      refusal    e)f     the- 
Soviets    to    directly    control 
what    is    theirs    for    the-    asking 
in   Cu»)a    de-monstrates   a   de^sire 
on    t  h  e  i  r    part    to   do   nothing 
whicii    might     po.ssibly    le'ad    tei 
an    American    invasion  of   th«ir 
first  salellit(-  m  the-  new   world. 
And    linally.   Russian  actions   m 
lln     Congo    (al     least    as    far    as 
anvthing  can  hf    determinerl   in 
a    conue opera     situation*     i«  ad 
to   the    conclusion  that   tlu    sup- 
port    of     anliWj  stern     Patrice 

(Cc/iliMKcei  oil  I'otj*    12) 
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Soviet  Education  and  Bureaucratic  Control 


Leong  Sow  Theng 


Edefor's  Not^ 

Mr     l.eonq    Sow    Theng    is   a 
WiCH  sludtrnl  jrom   Malaya. 

This  article  is  concerned  with 
•  highly  restricted  comparison 
between  Soviet  and  American 
education.  Many  things  have 
been  left  out  not  because  they 
are  unimportant  but  because 
the  lack  of  time  and  space  im- 
pose great  limitations. 

The  most  obvious  difference 
between  American  and  Soviet 
education  is  that  one  is  indi- 
vidual-oriented, and  the  olhcr 
Party-onentcd.  ll  is  generally 
agteed    that    the    guiding    prin- 


^av  i.iihnr  because  thev  are  in-  mentioned  earlier  The  195:i 
trm^iiaUy  i^vurnerable  or  they  data  affords  the  following  com- 
are  unusually  complicated  and   parison: 


beyond  the  understanding  of 
the  Party  functionaries.  Impor- 
tant educational  policy  deci- 
sions are  arrived  at  not  in  the 
offices  of  the  individual  educa- 
tional establishments  but  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers 
and  its  authorized  bodies  These* 


larae  and  higher  in  relation  to  skilled    or    semi   -   profe^ssional 

the     non  -agricultural     labor  personnel.    The    s^iiccessful    pu- 

force     A  notable  difference   in  pil   enters   a    higher   education 

the  professional  manpower  be-  institution  at  17  and  has  gradu- 

"p^slcians   S.U.  280,000  (and   con^posed^  a^^ut  J0%  ^  of    ...   aJJ' .^ "f  -  I?'^\ ^^e ^^^'^ 


Trained  professional  e  n  g  i  - 
neers:  S.U.  500.000;  U.S.  530.- 
000; 


only  20.000  dentists):  li  S    195.- 
000    (and    dentists    about    90,- 

Trained    agncul.    specialists; 


in  higher  education,  the  spends  4  years  at   college  and 
women     dominated     the  completers  his  college  education 


med 


^!.rt'c^Crd.„at.un  and  .^er-  on.y^U  we  -Ute  Jhe.n^lo^he 

^"''°"    K:iMs  of  Svslem  countries.    The   Soviet   popula- 

,n  th^t'd  ot7ducut.on.  I.,.-  l.oa     was     about     one-quarter 

Soviet  euvcrnment  may  be  said  larger    than    U.S.     popi  i.  i.on. 

fu  bl  workTe  on  the  Jo.lowmg  and  the  non-agricultural  labor 


three    premises:     {l> 
vancement  of  science 


the    ad 
and  tech- 


ciule  of  American  education  is  nology  is  best  promoted  through 

potentials 


the  realization  t>f  the 
of  the  individual,  first  for  his 
own  benctil.  and  consequently 
for  the  benefit  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  memt)er  The  edu- 
cational effort  IS  directed  to  the 
development  of  all  his  faculties 

mill    la    niCt^^iOiv.     »»..<..    ^-- 

With  specialization  at  the  early 
stage  but  is  broader  and  more 
balanctKi  Soviet  education,  on 
the  other  hand.  i>  largely  sub- 
ject to  the  dictates  of  the 
Party's  totalitarian  and  techno- 
logical objectives.  The  benefits 
that  the  "new  Soviet  man"  de- 
rives from  his  education  are 
n<»t  the  primary  consideration 
uf  the  central  planners 

Cluntrollins  the  Educated 
It  has  l>een  a  subject  of  some 
det>ato  as  to  how  far  the  Party 
lias  succeeded  m  controlling  the 
educated.   Some  doubted  the  ef- 
fectiveness     of      such      control 
mechanisms      because      despite 
continued  campaigns  to  recruit 
professionals  into  the  ranks  of 
the     Communist     Party     since 
1935.    only    about    one-third    of 
them  have  formally  joined  the 
Party.    Others  argue  that  since 
tltese   are 


Central   Planning   of  education 
and  research;  (2)  scientific  and 
educational  efforts  are  pri- 
marily   a    mc»ans    for    the    ad- 
vancement   of    the    social,    eco- 
nomic,  political,   and  economic 
interests    of    the    nation;     and 
(3)    the   basic  truths  of  human 
life    of  nature  and   of  the  uni- 
verse,   and    of    social,    political 
and     economic     reality,     have 
been    discovered    and    pro- 
claimed,   and    are    beyond    de- 
bate,   so    that    the    task    of    the 
teacher  and  of  the  scholai 


force  was  about  one-third 
imaller.  so  that  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  trained  officials 
employed  in  the  S.U.  was  lower 
with    respect    to    population    at 


fields 

U.S. 

fields    of    education    and 

icine. 

Comparison 

Whether  or  not  the  level   of 

education   in  the  Soviet  Union 

is    comparable    to    that    in    the 

U.S.   is  a   crucial  question,   but 

one  that  is  not  easy  to  answer. 

The  Soviet  child  spends  3  or  4 

years  at  the  nursery  school  and 

begins  regular  elementary  and 

secondary    schooling   at   7.   and 

finishes  at   17.    Less  successful 

students  are  diverted  and  chan 

nelled    to    outlets    training 


at  22.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
rather  close  parallel  in  educa- 
tional age  in  these  two  coun- 
tries. . 

Comparing  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  the  two  systems,  a 
Soviet  scholar  states:  •Signifi- 
cant variation  in  quality  and 
standards  of  instruction  exists, 
but  the  quality  of  professional 
training  in  scientific,  techno* 
logical  and  applied  fields  is 
quite  comparable  to  ours." 
Where  political  interference  is 
(ConXinncd  on  Paqc  11  ) 


""  Literature 


L 


The  Soviet  Russian  Drama  of  Morality 

. Irwin  WcH 

All  nvxlern  Russian  literature,  i.re-aiul   i><..sl-reV(.luli..Mary.  takes  a 
.stance  tovvanl  the  propo.sition:  Ru.s.sia  can  afford    weak    ^•'•'?;^':^  •      "^^''' 
immoral  writer...  For  reading  aloud  the  lei  er  containinK  ^^  ^^f'';";  '  . 
vounir  Do.stovevskv  wa.s  sentenced  to  eight  Siberian  year.s.   d  u  r  i  n  tr     <  iii 
Walked  in  chains.  Bv  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  (,•..  years  later 


It  is.  of  course,  an 
oversimplification  to 
that  Soviet  education  consists 
of  no  more  than  jxilitical  in- 
doctrination. While  on  the  one 
hand  the  Party  strives  for  the 
training  of  the  'new  Soviet 
Man"  who  will  conform  to  the 

the    bureau 


Editor's  Note: 

Irwin  Weil.  Professor  nj 
Humanities  at  Brandexs.  has 
recently  returned  jroin  a  fico- 
month  trip  to  the  Soviet  Vnior\. 

from     excessive     governmental 
control.     Early    postwar    hopes 
were  soon  dashed,  however,  by 
the    campaign     of     villification 
named  after  its  chief.  Zhdanov 
Once  again,  attempts  at  a  fresh 
literary    start    brought    serious 
penalties   to    those    who   dared 


sufTiciently 
fainting  of 
on  the  spot 

(ull 


IS  lo 
demonstrate  and  to  apply  these  _ 

;;;^!!:%.;''u;%o":k  ^au^m^r   hUellTgent-rhTd  Cy  ;;;^  o;^;f  uUmi^  li^  quota  ..t  mar,yr.Mo^tlu.  •>;o>rr<;ssive 

truths  ■■  of   Russian    literature      Almost 

Specialized  Training  all  writers,  whatever  their  po- 

is.  of  course,  an  erroneous    htical   views,   look  for  granted 

suppose    that  Russia  itself  had  called  for 
moral    writers,    and    no    one 
doubted   that    the    word    moral 
in  this  context  applied  to  crea- 
tors of  works  urging  Russia  to- 
ward a  better  political  and  so- 
-^   —    cial  order.    It  would  be  unjust 
Party's     ideology     and     accept   to  tlie  pre-Soviet  radical  critics 
without    question    the    bureau-   to  say  they  were  indifferent  to 
cratic   structures    of    the    State,   the  esthetic  qualities  of  litera- 
on  the  other  hand  the  Party  is   ture.  but  their  doctrines  could 
equally,    if   not 


.seir-C(»n.sci(>ii.-i 

cannot    atTord 

l»y    r.el  in.sk y, 

ol"    which    he 

•.   the   llii.ssiaii 

(lid  tint 


made   to    caus'^    <h*» 
one   Soviet   poi'tess 


For 


i(^iiiiu4i.r    jx,...^~    „,,   n.v    vrv..-.-.    •■- — -w  — -.    — -    ,..^..    ^w^..  ....»,>,  .^wv...«    penaiitcsk    to 

lers  argue  that  since   equally,    if   not    more    anxious,  easily  be  interpreted  as  subor-    depart  from  the  banal  and  the 

the    functionaries   of    to  train  specialized  and  skilled  dmating   the  esthetic  worth  of   g^fe 

the  Party  who  make  the  deci-    manpower.   There  is  great  em-  literature  lo  its  social  message.    •"»»--»- 

"        '     phasis     placed     on     specialized  Farlv   Y^ar*: 

tcK:hnical    and    scientific    train-  "'^^^    '«^*" 

ing  in  all  fields  and  on  all  levels       Both   Len  r.   and   Trotsky,   in 

of  the  educational  system.  the  early  days  of  the  Soviet  re- 

To    this    policy    may    be    ar-  gime.    were    inclined    to    leave 


sions  and  run  the  show,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  control  by  the 
Party  is  very  real  indeed.  It  is 
the  avowed  aim  of  Soviet  edu- 
cational policy  to  "instill  the 
ideology  of  Communism  in  the 
minds  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, (to]  shape  a  Marxist- 
L.eninist  world  outlook  and 
f  to]  inculcate  a  spirit  of  Soviet 
patriotism     and     Bolshevik 

ideas."  ,     . 

Controlled  Curricula 

The  degree  of  control,  how- 
ever, varies  from  field  to  field 
depending  on  how  vulnerable 
each  is.  There  are  certain  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  which 
are  notoriously  expo.sed  to 
Parly  intervention,  such  as  the 
sludv  of  history,  where  the  of- 
ficial texts  are  used  and  the 
Marxian  Ideological  liistorical 
understand mtj  is  handed  down 
from   general u>n  to  generation, 


safe  As  the  campaign  of 
Zhdanovism "  waxed  hotter 
after  its  namesakes  death.  anti- 
Semitism,  barely  concealed, 
was  also  added  to  the   literary 


tributed  at  least  two  conse-  writers  relatively  free,  indeed, 
quences:  (I)  The  objective  w  to  solicit  their  support  and  ad- 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  mire  their  work.  In  the  course 
social  sciences,  the  liberal  arts  of  the  1920's  major  avant  garde 
and  tlie  humanities  Thus  the  poets  like  Pasternak  and  May- 
graduating  classes  of  1953  of  akovsky  could  ply  their  trade, 
the  Soviet  Union  consisted  of  found  their  journals,  and  snick- 
only  8-10'^  of  graduates  in  er  sarcastically  at  their  literary 
these  fields,  which  contrasts  opponents  in  time-honored  Rus- 
sharply  with  the  65-70%  pro-  sian  polemical  fashion.  The 
portion  of  all  U.S.  graduates  of  land  abounded  in  writers  of 
1954.       (2)    The    S<Jviet    Union   fanciful  and  satirical 


Soviet  encycHccr.s  slndi/inq 
for  their  degrees  tn  a  Moscow 
classroom. 

or  the  study  of  economics 
where  the  Marxian  dogmas  of 
historical  materialism,  ol  sur- 
plus value  and  of  the  imminent 
c  o  1  I  a  p  s  e  of  capitalism  are 
stre.ssrKi.  or  the  study  of  biol- 
ogy, where  Mendelian  genetics 
are     superseded     by     Lysenko 


has,  during  the  last  three  dec- 
ades, succeeded  in  building  up 
its  specialized  and  skilled  man- 
power resources  and  in  reach- 
ing a  position  of  close  equivj- 
lence  with,  or  even  of  slifiht 
numerical  supremacy  over,  the 
United  States  as  far  as  the  sup- 
ply of  trained  manpower  in  spe- 
cialized professional  fields  is 
concfrned.  This  statement  ma> 
be  best  elucidated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  1954  Soviet 
Union  and  1953  United  Stale> 
graduating  classes.  To  under- 
stand the  following  ligures  cor- 
rectly, the  reader  should  bear 
in    niind    that    the    number    of 

bachelor   and   lirst  professional   propaganda  purposes, 
dei^rees  awarded  in  the  US  S  R     the  slogan  of  Socialist 
in    1954    is    40"*«.    smaller    than 
those    awarded    in    the    United 
States  in  1953    Engineering  and 
other  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ence   majt»rs    claimed    60'*^     of 
the  total  in  Russia  and  25"-'    in 
U.S.     U.S.  engineering  students 
accounted   for   8'^    of   the   U.S. 
total,  whereas  S  U.  engineering 
graduates  claimed  30'';».   Soviet 
agricultural    field    majors 
(laimed   10":    of  the  Soviet  to- 


prose 
tales,  men  like  Babel.  Zosh- 
enko.  Kataev:  Trotsky  himself 
argued  brilliantly  and  openly 
with  the  best  of  the  modern 
Russian  critics.  Shklovsky.  Eik- 
henbaum.  Zhirmiinsky  all  of 
whom  proudly  called  them- 
selves Formalists,  a  word  which 
was  later  lo  become  enough  in 
itself  lo  cause*  deportation  and 
often  execution  for  countless 
Soviet  writers. 

Marxist   Morality 

During  the  first  series  of  tive- 
year  plans  and  Slalinization  of 
the  USSR.  Marxist  literary  doc- 
trines were  crudely  adapted  lo 

U  n  d  e  r 
realism. 


originally  propounded  by 
Maxim  Gorky  as  a  way  to  help 
writers  get  back  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  old  Russian  litera- 
ture. Soviet  realism  became  re- 
duced lo  stiff,  dull,  and  lifeless 
tales  produced,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  mechanically  as  the 
five-year  plan  factory  goods 
May  akovsky  s  suicide  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decade  symbol- 

,^^ ,     i.Tcd    th<>    fate    of    the    Russian 

lal  and  in  the  U.S.  graduating  avaiit  garde  writers  who  could 
classes  thev  were  le.ss  than  3%.  never  have  accepted  the  new 
Fxcept  for  physical  and  bio-  literary  strait  jacket  Gorky's 
logical  sciences*  and  mathemat-  death,  near  the  middle  of  the 
ics  the  Soviet  Union.  witl\  decade,  removed  the  last  Bol- 
much  smaller  graduating  shevik  writer  who  had  some- 
cla.s.ses    produc<Ki   more  proft^-   times  protected   his  fellow   au- 


sionals  in  the  various  technical 
and  scientific  fields  than  the 
United      States.      The      former 


S- K^r^r:^  "o ,  ^t..{in;^  !:---.'r*^^^  =  '^. 


in  tune  with  the  Marxist 
Leninist  emphasis  on  the  pri- 
ority of  environment  in  the 
formation  of  character.  The 
more  abstract  b  r  a  n  c  h  e  s  of 
natural  .science  like  physics  and 
mat'»emalics  escape  the  govern- 
ment of  Soviet  political   ideol- 


neers.  about  BO'':  more  agri 
cultural  specialists  and  almost 
three  times  as  many  physicians 
than  the  latter.  The  difference 
in  the  U.S.  is  made  up,  of 
course,  by  the  65  70%  gradu- 
ates of  humanities,  social  sci- 
ences   and    the    liberal    arts,    as 


Ihors  from  government  perse- 
cution. Literary  engagement  to 
the  regime  was  ofTicially 
achieved  —  at  the  price  of  the 
murder  of  Soviet  literature  and 
many  talented  Ru.ssian  writers. 
In  such  a  way  was  Soviet  Rus- 
sia   protected    fr(»m    "immoral" 

writers' 

The  end  of  World  War  II 
brought  what  m  ow  it»|.-!! 'clu- 
als 


T/ic  late  Nobi'l  Prize  loin »»in(/ 
poet  and  writer  Boris  Paster- 
nak at  his  Dacha"  toast ukj  a 
small  dinner  party. 

campaign  against  'rootless  cos- 
mopolitanism"-— until  the  death 
of  Stalm   in   1953. 

Posi-SUlin  Kra 
Shortly  after  the  dictator's 
death.  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  long  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  toadies.  surprist»d  the  Rus- 
sian reading  public.  In  print. 
he  wondered  why  Turgenev, 
writing  under  Tsarist  oppres- 
sion, had  created  more  vital 
characters  and  situations  than 
did  almost  any  Soviet  writer 
living  under  the  great  advance- 
ment brought  by  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party, 
soon  followed  this 
a  novel  who.se  title 
characterized  the 
free  epoch  between  1954  and 
1956  Then  came  the  Hungar- 
ian Revolution.  Khrushchev 
warned  Soviet  writers,  at  one 
of  his  garden  parties,  that  tlu 


(  (Mirage 

Yet    Khrushchev     sang     in    a 
ditVercnt    key    at    the    national 
congress  of  the  Soviet  Writers' 
Union      He  told   Soviet  writers 
to     stop     iKJthering     him     with 
their    problems,    to   settle   their 
affairs    in    a    friendly    manner 
among   themselves    (so   that  he 
would  not  have  to  stick  himself 
with     pins     to     keep     awake 
through     novels).      His    speech 
was  followed  by  a  rash  of  jour- 
nal  articles   urging   critics   and 
writers  lo  be  bold  and  fearless 
in  their  work,  since  the  bad  old 
days  of     contradictions   lo  So- 
cialist   legality"    were    over. 
The  troops  of  writers  were  un- 
derstandably    sluggish     in     re- 
sponding to  the  bugle  call,  fear- 
ing ambush  from  all  directions 
And  then  came  Dr.  Zhivago  by 
Pasternak.    One  of  the  few  who 
had  lived  through    the  inferno, 
he    look    a    risk    which    would 
have    been    unthinkable    seven 
years  earlier     he  sent   a    novel 
abroad  after  it  had  been  reject- 
ed bv  a  Soviet  literary  journal 
How  audible  was  the  deep  sigh 
heaved    by    Soviet    writers    the 
breadth  of  the  land'      After  all 
the  consequent  propaganda  ex- 
cesses   against    Pasternak,    one 
fad  remained  clear    he  was  left 
alive   and   virtually    untouched. 
Whenever  Soviet  Russians  now 
talk  about  Pasternak,  whether 
they    regard    him    as    saint    or 
traitor:   they   lake   pride   in   hia 
death  from  natural  causes.   The 
recent   persecution  of  his  close 
friend  and  her  daughter  darken 
the  picture  but  do  not   entirely 
blacken  it  —  at  least  nol  yet. 


Ehrenburg 
article  with 
.  The  Thaw. 
relatively 


Present   Atmosphere 

Among  Soviet  writers  tlu're 
still  exists  much  discussion  and 
ditferince  of  opinion  now  open- 
ly aired  in  a  way  thai  would 
not  have  been  possible  eight 
year^  ago  The  young  people 
are  breathing  a  headier  air  than 
their  fathers  dared,  and  many 
individual  writers  are  tenta- 
tively casting  about  for  new 
literary  possibilities,  even  new 
forms  No  one  who  has  grown 
up  under  the  system  is  unwary 
in  his  new  style  literary  be- 
havior, but  very  few  are  so 
timorous  as  not  to  join,  how- 
ever half-heartedly,  in  the  new 
and  so  m  e  w  h  a  t  freer  literary 
mode  The  controllers  and  the 
controlled  are  performing  a 
kind  of  nervous  nunuet  about 
each  other,  searching  for  the 
new  Mo/art   (Pushkin  saw  M(»- 


or    Ills    iiarueii    uui  v  n-s,    m«v»««'-     ..------ 

troubh   will,  tho  a  u  n  K  «  r  1  a  n    /art  as  tin-  vc-ry  l.ar,.«..n  of  true 


Communist  leaders  could  be  lo- 
cated in  a  peculiar  hand  dis- 
ease —  they  were  reluctant  to 
.squeeze  the  linger  on  the  ma- 
chine gun  trigger;  Khrushchev 
warned  the  gathered  writers 
that  his  hands  suffered  from  no 


hoped    would    be    surcease   such  paralysis.    The  point  was 


artistic  genius)  but  nol  daring 
to  play  his  new  melodies  and 
harmonies  loo  loudly.  The  Rus- 
sians are  still  seeking  their  mo- 
rality in  writing,  and  we  can 
only  hope  —  for  them  and  for 
us  -  -  that  they  f»nd  it  success- 
fully and  fruitfully. 
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Soviet   Science 

Future   Seen   as   Optimistic   But  Unknown 


Karl  Hill 


11             it   v:.  ,  ...1    V.  i.  HI  «    .  hilli'iii'i'  11^  {v    RiiSMit   .«»"*   multtnUny    Ann  i       it\n>n    a    vti.v    Ihin    liiytr    of    «x 
Ktienlitu    rispnnst's  ot    <hh    «»wn.    J  hcv   iilso   U'jul   us   to   if-  ^      ., ,    iiiidtrs      J  ntsc 


srunlilii       pioijiesfc 


jMU'iprel  uur  pulilital  ami  M»tJoU>i-'Kal  sui)jH»MiK,ns  abuul    ^,,^,^,,^3^,    „| 


thud 


tup       SCK'UllSls 


.sCU'llCt      1 10  111  J 


tend    to    know    ctiti    ulhci ,    to 
^''•'^    .sl);ut'  i.nnijx    link>  with  thr  Old 

uic     thru 


iJu    MiUne  ol  M  ienci'    scicnlists  ami  .M>iial  liet'dom.  Divinr    ,  n^nutiFn^     iidviuut^     tuixnd    inuinncnisjii,    to    Uiv 

>ti  tinouj^'h  \ 
int(  rn«ilioni<l 
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Soviet  Marxism 


Theory  and  Practice:  Marxism  in  a  New  Key 


—  Robert   MacDonald 


«»i'i""""^"'' 1  ..1 1  i..t, 4.1,1   ^.iwt  thconiitiJl     .siioncc,     which     in 

was  oiKc  li-Via.fii  linoui^h  MtU.nes  uii  Ihc  baUkhtui  c*nu  ^^^^^^     ,»,,uni'    vi.huri.1     viiluc^ 

I^Molit>      «»n      tht       intt  rniiUon^l  .octpttvi-     to     nMpr;»cticijl     iind 

j»i4iktl      lot    lilunuar    ttililic;«-  (Atn  vfi  bi-  said  Huil  AMKiicini  iiv,oc»iil   nitucsib    Such  nilcicsts 

lioi.    ol'lht    .»t;huou.vnf.sN   ol    ..  soc  u  o    ,.v  .scKni.hc;in>   i>cll-^ul-  arc-  more  incouiiiged  in  bmopc 

lioii    ol    iiu    wfe    it      ,...,,..,.,^   u  licicnl    Niickuii   iccnnology  was  thi.n      m     citnt-r      Aim-nca     01 

li^tion  >    \;4huv   iMUl   ius[oiik    i.  j^j^^.^^.,  ^.^|  „^  A  nunc;!  with  soim  Sovui   Kussi;j.  but   th.y  ;«Im)  i  »• 

jjow    it'\c»ilcd   throUKU  scunnlii  • ^    i;.....    .......v.... ...... »»,...!    i 

ijiui      tn^iiM  ri  iii^:      iutompiisn 
jitt  iits.       1  ni>      iiiiiU^ir      111      int 
kintnuitc     Noi.icc    o»     >o*.»iiJ     .»nti 


It;  nouib  iimuiig 
nuiny  dilicrtni  academic,  polit- 
ical, military  and  research 
positions.  -     and  to  impart  con 


iral   direction    to   the    plans 
aecomplishmentii      ol      Sov 
seiencf. 


en 
to 


lijthei      obvious     help     Irom     a  icived   lively  encouragement   in 

Cjciinan     JevviMi     paunt     cieiK,  pre  iev4)liJlionary    Hussia.    hu.>- 

,..,....        -  liom       the     Italian    navigator,"  sia   was  a    land   of  loremost    in- 

kiittmate    soi.ice    o»     .social    ami    .^^^^   ln,m  a   swarm  of  emiKrant  tei  national     theorists     long     be- 

|M.iiiK-.ii     ui^iniooiN     was     ical      iiuiinarian  ph>  sicists    Von  i\'eu-  Ion      it     pioilwced    «'n[;inee»s    of 

j^to    ON     i\ii.s.>»..n    jvu.ixists    well    ,,j.j,j,^      j,.,^      passed      Irom      the  note       Sonu      elements     ol     the 

seem,    but    his    Uuiiijarian   com  older  or  Iheuretical  tradition  in    »uiin.    wmvi    i.v»    v.    -.— 

uiitriots     in     American     physics  Russian  science  have  been  pre-    vcnes),     can     liaiuly     be    C|ues- 

umlinut      t»)     extend     their'    in  -M-Mi   loiAog   .>ip   Siiouie   poAJ,)s    uoneo.   Unlike  other   Immao  in- 

lluence    and    Ineii    public    press  meal    Intelligenisia.  even   w  hilt     .sUlutions.  science  itself  changes 

'        '        '       '  ''        Bolshevists    have    l»)rmed    a 


And  si  ill  ta(h  boat  from 
Kuiope  brings  additional  hii- 
migrant  scientists  to  America, 
Jill  of  tlu'm  n«'<  (led  and  wel- 
comed The  belief  that  only  the 
bind  ol  th<  mod<l  'i  and  the 
biillot     bt)x     ould     piovid<      the 


the 

new  Marxist  practical,  collec- 
livist  and  anti  the«>i«'tical  es- 
tablishment 

S«  ientists    (iiiidr    Dirretion 
Mottled    as    So\  let    seieiue    is 
in    its   sources,   its   in-isooiiei.    its 


incentives,  the  freed*)ms  and  the  principles    and    its    accoiopi  si 

so<i;«l     eHiciencu'S     needed      tor  irunts.  it  nevertheless  tvidenc«'s 

great        .se-ientihc        iiccomphsh  ;i    broad   front  t)f  |)iogress   in  al- 

ment^    v.  :'S    :»«  v«m     ;nor<'    than    :i  most  a  II  In  Ids  of  scirnce  and  all 


Ulure  11  was  reali/eil  b\ 
Jtau«i>  111  tiinei  naiions  but  as 
J  xNi.kt  uii.'-  a»i  n«*w  u.iii/^t  mc 
political  impoiiai.ce  ol  orbiting 
•i  spianih.  ».nti  ail  now  reaii/.*. 
inai  in  totia.  s  world  ciiman 
iKithei  a  govt  I  mot  111  nor  a  sei 
t  ,  s»>»  lai  I  u.'-UUMs  tall  long  sur- 
\i\i  w  I  I  n  o  u  I  tnctiuiag.ng 
tcjenlilic  acc»>mpli>mnenls  .mo 
,.»...!  V  uig  .iui..;..j  lal  Mgns  ol 
tjivim    itppi obalioii. 

Ixii.tialilc    IKliiiitions 

Scitiuihc    .»cct»mpliMimenl    is 
dibit  iul  to  utiine  anti  icct»giuze 
'j  »  ut     It  IS  ea.>^\    lO  uc  itci  iu.c»t.»r 
t  A pioMou.*-  iiii«4  .s.iitliitt    liiuncii- 
joi,s.  antj   to  »^n»'W    toal  \a>l   in 
(uiMii.ii    c«'iiij'.cxeti    anti    st  »c  n 
I, he      u.itii  ri..K.ii;,s     li<      heninti 
t..t  Nf  tiLoiiaiic     .>.i,n>       IjUI  It  »s 
iMhKU.t   10  ji.o^e  MOW    iiiuc.i    in 
Ciii.'-ti  i<«i     c»M..p.v  xt  .-<    ..ii.«     .'s.  .VL- 
SI .t  net     lies    utninu    any    g»\cn 
1  ..giiu  t  1  iiii:         av ».  wii.pii.'-motiu 

j.t'W         .lUl  m    .ll  iCiill.N         «tO(l         lIltM 

l»iiitieiilt>    naiutii.ti   lnt    in(iu.>ir.\ 
k.nt»       >v  u  iKt        .u  t  ,       .iiHi       now 
t\ini>     tit\t.*>ptvi    i»re    tin     lUl 
Jtiiiii     i*i».iK»»t.v    t>l    St  lence     in 
lot    p.iiiicvuai    ».». iU'O    i^.stiiiunc.s 
t»i      ine     scitnimc     pit>t;itas     ol 

Jli«tM>nS     illt      lltll     OlM.v      Ml.JjtCl      tt» 

•ill  ine  emtMitiiis  ol  poiUic.il  ami 

uniuiai    c«»ui    w.ii.    oul    aie    ai.s«» 

co...ng.eO    111    pmit>:,upmcal    ana  ^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^    r,nroLs  //m    Border    u   prodncJ   of  thi    .Soriel 

M.eoiug.cal    tiiiebiions   «^«'^'^     "^     j^e^»olot;i/  Ihol     ni  11   vvmaikubh,  short   tiwr     hns   tv,  yrd  lo  11  po 

•U..nn.o.i    01  ,    --^^  '^"'':  ,   .  *"' V'    -^j     ,,,M>N  vnnal   U>  or   bevoMd  ihni   of  thr    M'r.vJ 

ftMoplele    and    iiccepi.tole    pioui 

f.    loe    ao>urui«x    oi    toe    Sox  lel     myth.       iK'ld       as       ct>mlortable 

i  li  t  o  1  u  g  >    s         tielmilion        ol     tiogma     Americans  accepted  tht 

'•>cience       woultl     nt»l    cMaoliso     i{  u  s  s  1  a  11      iicnievement     t>l     a 

inal      /Vint  I  .can.      A-.uropean      or     nuclear   expiosion  as   proof    that 

a     Ctnnmunist.     toialilarian     01 

unlree     st»ciely     could     iiinlatf,    advanced    areas    of    science    are 

with     tM       witot)ut      tht      aid     ol     still     ihost     which    are    directly 

>cientilic   .spies,   tne   t  iijiineei  mg     itlated       tt>       toe       great       and 

leats    ol    Iree    ^tM.•l^^.^  .     men    tht      pressing  engmeeimg  pi  ojecls  tif 

Kussians     launcneo     then      hisi     the  state,  some  of  thtMi)  military 

.NpuiniK      >etniingiv    sonu    ev  id      but     many    of    them    industrial 

eiict    ol   scitntiln    and   tngmetr 

ing     oiiginaiitv.     bul     nt»i     ctm 

clu>ivt    t  V  loeiict      Manv    Amei  1- 

lans       atliibuleO       spuinik       to 

Ueiman    missile    .-cientists    held 

lapiive   in   iui.s>i.i:  t^mei    /\i»ieii- 

cans   chalkeO    up  sputnik    to   the 

accident   that    bu.>sian   scientists 

tiad     Itmg     been     fascinated     by 

.space   Jligot    problems   and    thus 

M.i«i   a    itMiuiMUi.s      iimi     Uat)      in 

this  tnu    spet  lilt   area,  and  even 

.^merlcan       scientists        insisted 

thai     the     massive    sputniks     le- 

vtalttl  tmly  advances  m  pit>pul- 
Vi*s  MioM  toiitticiieo  amt>ng  sioii  tecMnolt)g\  .  not  sophisti- 
AMKMcan.s.  a  pe»»pic  ol  furiiao  ci,ted  acct>mpiisiiments  m  in- 
|i««oMit>ns,  neipMuiiv  uesci  lueu  .su  umentatitm  and  calculation. 
i*s     coniorinisi,      w  ot»      exercist      1  ben       the       Ru.ssians      pluno- 

^laphetl    tht     hidtltn   side   t>f   the 

IMt>t>ll. 

I><»i:iii;i     l>«»r>    .til     .\l)«»iil   l-i*er 


Frr pared    for    Progress 

That    St)viel    m  u  nee    and 
giueeiing       will       continue 
l.rogies.s,    and   at   a   laiily    lapid 
rate    tunuss    a    iiuciear    war    or 
some    t)luer    Act    ul    <^»od    inter - 


Jvin  couiiUN  tieimiuon.s  t»l 
•science  ait  ui  u  c  n  more 
jtaiistic  or  mucii  more  cioss- 
luiiuiallv    appiicauit. 

.•%iiirittMii    .iMix  •  •»rit> 

Unul  a  It  \\  Nt..«>  ae»^.  m*»l 
A»oeitt.«ins  —  p..iio.st»p..v  i>  anti 
>...tniisi>  a>  wtii  ..^  lutiootis  o. 
t»i(.  /\ioei  icao  iviaiiuiaciui  e»  > 
>Hssuciation  -  oeiieveo  thai 
fieitnei  &».  icnci  nt»i  iotiiiM..\ 
louio  iitKiiiMi  m  a  Ltmimuiiisi 
S>.>eie»v  .>tjeciocaii>  ,  m  .-^vjv  it  i 
i^4)ssia  U  was  oent  vet*  loai  a 
i\  pe        oi  Htttiom  WHICH 

i..««idcierues  /vmentan  anu 
liyoiopean  .st»vit.>  oui  is  uii^tix 
J«tt.«ving  III  i>ov  .ei  uussia  is  .1 
*.!..*  lai  j..,eicqui>ite  oi  scieimhc 
t;ojceiivii\  ..nti  inuuMiial  elli- 
ficticx  .  ii  •>  .loiiic  iii.il  mis  \  iev\ 


levels  t>f  sclent  die  edueation    At 
the    present    slagt    t»f    pitigie.ss. 
the    physical    sciences    have    ad- 
vanced    well     beyonti     the     bm 
Itiyical    sciences,    and    the    imisl 


The  Soviet  depth  in  scieiitilic 
personnel  is  already  superior  tt) 
that  in  Western  nat u>ns  at  tht 
lowt'r  levels  of  training;  but  at 
the  up|>ermost  levels  of  train- 
ing, snplii^l 'I-;! '  nn  ;ii  •!  <  •  •••  v- 
ilv.  .Soviet  science  still  dei^nds 


inrougii  Mine  by  cumuiativ  ily 
expaiuimg  upt>ii  prior  acctun 
piismueiiis,  iit)t  oy  mere  re- 
placement ol  tne  culture  trait 
oy  anoliiei.  Mauv  leaiures  ul 
tiie  Soviet  siiuatitm  are  panicu- 
larly  Iavi>iabit  to  an  acceJeral 
ing  piice  t)l  scieiitihc  <ievei«)p- 
nieiil  A  taKC  oil  ptuiit  m  i<ie 
accumulation  ol  capital  anti 
sKills  nas  bttii  passed  Knoi- 
iiKMis  natural  le.stiurces  are  at 
haiui      l^xKinal    ptjhtital.    niUi- 

\,i\\  .llltl  (     V    II.  !»...»  .».  Cll.ll.         I'',VS 

an      pitsenl.      The     people     are 
liiiul.uiu  utally       uimeU,      t  nci - 
getic      anti      «*plimislic.       i  i  Iw  > 
mien    it.stiit    liKii     Itailers    and 
tne     regunt      polii  irs,     bul     ver\ 
lew   c«»Mtemp"rio  >    Hussian.s  ltd 
aii.v     tieep     itsemment    td     their 
l>  pe     ol     societv     aim     cultuic'. 
.'Viitl    Su\  ifl    cuiuiic    t  inpiiasi/es 
aiul      ie\\.ii».«>     t»i)je'  iiVe     '  lisK 
accomplishmt  nt       rather       than 
st)cial        approval"       success,     as 
sm)W  n       b>       many       projeciive 
peisonalitv      tests     adniinisl«  ret! 
to     recent     immigr.mts    anti     es 
capees    fit>m    Russia. 

Tht   .specific  ctmtoui   of  Sov  iet 
5cientilic     atlvancc«<     will     piou- 
ably    dt  pt  ntl   upon   the   ctimplex 
st)cial      dvnamics      enated      b.v 
many   inU  racting  st)cial  fact«>rs. 
There  are  class  conflicts.  There 
are    conliicts    Ijcivveen    p»»iilical 
ideology    and    tl)t<    piinciplts   of 
disinterested  science    Incentives 
anti   rewaids  lor  personal   <  imit 
are    eh.mging.    and    art     alrtady 
tpiite  difVerent  among  tht    upper 
technical        Inlt  II  igeiitsia        ami 
among     the     Uiwfi      ech«  Ion     tif 
Attitudes     ttiward     the     tiutside 
wtirld.    and    toward    the   tmtsidt 
wtnid  s    sciences,    are   changing 
feather    than  attempt    to   predict     Haiimgtoij 
the  fiiturr.  I  will   revit-w  briefly 
.M)me     t»f     the     .social     dvnamics 
which    hav«     afleeted    tht     char 
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When  that  Impe  was  aban- 
dtmed  a  new  theor>  was  ad- 
vanced   bv     Stalin,     who    rein- 
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Whatever  atlilude  one  takes  towanl  what   used  to  he    Winn    they    provt  d    to    bt     tht 

,,     ,   ,1       ,..,       •    t  ■  4  "      .,      ....i    ..^ir^,;4    tVi..<    i  iw>     build    a    sticiahst    society    with- 

called  the     Soviet   experiment,     one   imi.st   adnnt    tha     the    ^^^^^    .^^^    ^^.^^^^^    ^,^^^^    ^^>,.^.    ^^^ 

JUissian  g'overnnienl  has  ilone  a  sph'ndnl  jcjb  of  siipidying  vanced    counltrparts     in     the 
the   Tree  world  with   inexpensive  copies  of  the  classics  td 

Marxism.    1 1    may    be   argMie<l  that,    had   the   population   of 
Russia  been  consulted,  they  wcnihl  have  preferred  that  the 

mt)ney  spent  on  this  and  simi- 

lar    missitmary    t.perations    had         y,^^.     Copernican     Revolutitm 

gont       ttiward     providing     con-  ,,,    Marxist    theory   occurred    in  t»  rprt  tt  d    Marxist     mttrnation- 

sumer    got.ds    and    a  d  e  t|  uate  ,yj^  xvhen  tht    European  Social  alisin  by  claiming  that  tht  class 

housing    for    Ru.ssians.    but   one  ij^.n)t)crats     batter<d    down    all  struggle   had   been   natn)nalized 

must    acknt>wledge    that     tht)se  j^^^    ,,,j|    forms   tif    international  and    would    henctworth    be    be- 

w  ho  have  decided  such  matters  j^.j^jj.     solidarity     and     pro-  t  ween  the     wt)rkers"  statt  "'  and 

havt     ntver    wavered     in    their  i.ijjini,.^    iht     total    nationaliza-  the      imperialist"     states      llt)W 

professed  adheranci    to  the  dtic-  j^,,^  ^^  stnialism    While  tht   de  ever  often  this  reinterpretatit)n 

trmt   t)f  Marx  and  Engels    Whilt  j^..,,,^  ^^j  ^i^^,  y^^rking  class  of  the  was    u.sed   by   Stalin   to  guaran- 

we   might    say    that    Marxism   is  vears   1«4H.    1871.  and   1905  had  tee    the    national    security    and 

the     political     language    of     the  \y^^^,n  easilv  attributed  to  its  im-  further     tht      imperialist     inter- 

Communist    thud   tif   tht    vytirld.  ,,Kilurity.     a     nt  w     theory     was  ests    t)f    Russia     by     restrain- 

w«?    must    say    of    the    St)viet  im^-ded    tt)   account    for    the   na  ing     r<  vtilutionary     mt)vements 

Unitin  that   Marxism   is  nothing  nonalist    disunity    tif     the    full-  throughout    tht     world,    it    was 

less  than  its  culture.  ;;jt)wn     sticialist     proletariat    tif  not      theoretically      inconsistent 

Lessons  to  I. earn  1914     The    final    txhorlatitm    td  w  ith   the  doetrint    tif  Marx,    for 

tht    Manifesto.  '  Workinv,men  tif  he  had  nevei   attempted  to  prt - 

A?     the    crusading     spirit     of  .,,,     t4)untries.     unite'       fell    tm  scribe  tactics  for   all   tht    pt).ssi- 

Marxism    has    been    htighttned  tieaf  ears,  ftir  its  premise.  "The  bit-  paths  th.jt  tht   wt)rld  revt)lu- 

by  the  addition  t>f  China  to  the  prolt  tarians     havt      nothmg     to  tmn  might  t.ikt 

•proletarian    armv."     and    as    it  l"^*'    »^"»    Hu-.r   chains.      was   no  Ntir   wav   the    plan    for    beg.n- 

.'      .  ....  lt>ngt  r   trut.    1  ht    succe.s.s  til    re-  nmg  the  constructmn  tif  .sot  lal- 

.....    oivi,.T.t    ...w.t    ..^.p...ti:i  Jii.ti  itnniism    Maa    convinced    many  ism    in  a   oacKward  couiiir>    m- 

Ct)mmunism     canntit      b«'     con-  socialist    leaders   that   class   war  innsistent     with     basic    Marxist 

tamed    bv    sheer    ftirct    tif   arms,  was  unneeessaiv  .  theory     altlitiugh    Marxists    had 

many    Americans   havt    decided  Wh.h    th.'  Kurt.pean   workers  alwav>  t  xpecttd  that   the  pr..c 

that,   if  wt    art    to  achievt    what 

is     miw     generally     act  t-pted    as 

our      national    purptist    .    i.e  .    tti 

stop     Ctmununisin.     wt      m  u  s  t 

l«  arn  the   language  tif  Maixism 

lb  net     a  carelul   (tui  parisoii  t)f 

("oiniminisl      doctrir.e      to      tht 

id«  a«^   ol    Marx    is   ntit   siinplv    an 

«  xercise    in    scriptural    t  x<  gesis. 

tni      Marxese'"      is      tlw      o  n  1  > 

longiit   whicM  Ctmmiunists  com- 

pithend     If   there  a-e   values    to 

be   found   m   tht    works  td   Marx 

and    Kng«  Is    which    the    Soviets 

havt     nt  glected    tu     denied,    we 

tan    exptct    th.it    a    full    under- 

stantliiig     tif     thest      values    and 

tht      lea.stiiis     ftii     tneir     neglect 

will    be    a    priceless    weajxin    in 

tht    idetiltigical   stiugglt-   ft>r   in- 

fluenct       m      the      uncomn>itted     were  bow  ing  dt)w  n  beftircwtl-    ess     w«»uld     start     in     mtirt      m 

third     ol     the     wtirld      Whether     fart    prtigrams  and      bt)urgetiis 
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dustriallv      atlvanced     countries 
,,       o        ;.  „     "<an    Russia     Tlie   .Soviets    havt 
tonparative     Marx-studies    are    parliamt  nts.   it  was  tht    Russian     ^^^^^     MfTiciallv     reiected     anv     td 

tniploytdasa    im  re    rhetorical     prtiletariat  that  seemed  tht- onlv^     ,1,,.     ,,.,,,1^    „f     Marxism      How 

ever    in  t  heii  si  rategv   anti  j»iac 
tice    they     have    tleparted    frt>m 
tht    tlemociatic    spii  it    of   Marx- 

eapitalism      a 


ism  and  havf  »)v  t  r-emp)hasi/t d 
those  aspects  «if  that  tlt>ctrine 
which     svivt      tht      purposes     of 
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tit  Vict     bv    suppoitt  IS    of    capi-  purt    and   uncorrupted  .sector  t.f 

lalism    or    as    a    critical    tool    Ijv  th«    interna  t  ional  w  m  king  <lass 

thtist     who    seek    alternatives    tt)  wiien     they     f  »«>>  <      «<»     ^'     <*"' 

ntl      Ctimmunism.  only     group     tapable     td     t/Ver- 

thtv     tiller    t)bvit)us    advantages  t  iirtiw  ing  a  capita  list  stuial  sys- 

m  discussions    with,   tu    debates  tern,    manv     Marxian    eschato- 

against.    a     mtivement     w  hirh  Itigists    bt  gan    to   ctmsider    Miein     ,j,,.,,     slialegv  .     v^  hih     ntgltct- 

has   madt    Marxism    intt)   a    rt  li-  as   tht    historical    fleet        Ht)vv-     ,,^^     thost      that     might     hindti 

gion.    delmed    g»>t)d    and    evil    in  «  ver    as  h)ng  as  thert    was  .somt      ,|j.,,    .vir..l»  l'v. 

Marxe.se.    and    placed    all    non  ht)pt    for    the   success   of   a    gen 

Marxists     in    tht     last    analysis,  eral   Euit)pean   revtilution.  even 

tht     BoIvIk  vik    le.idf  IS    tloiibted 
that   tht    Ru.s.sjan  workers  ctiulil 
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tamp. 
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Soviet  Class  Structure 


ti.eii       iieeuom      liiioiigii       vei> 
jistiicted     behavuiial     .md     tx 
^iiessive  cuaniieis    t  ui  tiiermoie 
ytuutii.ui    iiiouaiiiai    anti    tngi- 
jueiin;;    achievemt  ills    iiavt    ne- 
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Alter  thi.s  ii.*»mi»  oi«hi."'  .s  tries 
IKOtltu  upon  tilt  MCI.  bacKitig  of  Soviet  achievements  m 
Jm  .se.emmc  accoinpii.s.unem.s.  science.  American  opinion 
i.MO  even  t,ii  liie  immigram  .soilteO  lt,w  aid  the  v  lew  that  no 
^c.en^l^ts  ol  .moliier  cuiu.ie  t  ngineenng  leat  and  nti  speed 
i.rea  Kuropt  Amenta  s  t:<hstiu  ol  .seientihc  advance  is  be.vond 
Ino  tuittin  couui  not  have  the  reach  ol  Soviet  scientist.s^ 
«eoieved  t.ieii  mechanical  m-  The  repercu.ssum  tor  ,K>litical 
ventioMS  without  icoing  upon  thought  nas  been  a  shilt  Irom 
tou  theoretical  advances  made  tht  uogma  that  Ku.ssian  science 
ill  t.uMipt  between  the  times  ol  i.nd  industry  are  held  back  by 
r.al.leo  and  Watt  During  the  laek  c;l  »r,ed«m.  to  the  new 
Kdistms  hletime.  Willard  (;ibbs  titigma  that  Western  .science 
Mot>d  almti>t  altmt  and  cer-  and  industrv  art  disadvant j.ged 
tain  V    atvpical   as   an   American    hv    lack   ol    refiimentation.    Both 

:';!;^etu:.r  M-.entist.   but   m  ^*'>«--«- -'-[-"^-^ »';;;;; 

Russia     l^.mono.sov  was  alreadv  descriptive     td     the     latts.     and 

U.    ing    tht     theoretical    lounda  both    leave    --t/>f    ---''^^  .\»;;. 

bmv      td      physical      chem.strx.  similarities       of       .Soviet       and 

M     ideltev     vvas     providing     the  American    st,<  let  v      If     he    legal- 

!^  1.      1    I....V     ...    ihenustrv  istic    freedoms   characteristic   of 

LntrVolvuhtvskv    vlas^!^  parliamentary    government   and     Campbell    Rtibert    Soviet  Eeonomk  Crow  th. 

in     even'     mtirt-  ■  abstruse      and  capitalist      ecoutimics      are      es ^ .  t.t..„i..,i 

tbeoielical  mvesligatitms  which  sent.al     to     sc.emt.f.c      prt,gre.s.s 

lot^otlec    the  way  Itir  Einstem  s  then  Eurtipe  and  America  stand 

^    vsk    1  gt.iint  liv    It  cannot  bt  together   a.c   stK-.et.es   propitious 

i;^d     hat   Russians  art    delicient  lt>r  the  advance  t,f  st  leiict     Bu 

^cse  enlists,  even  if  n  ctmid  bt  .f  corptirate  orgam/a.iun  n 

*;id     hat    Cimmunist,.  societies  p4ilemical     term...        •^^•"^;^"    - 

-  ;;;::;h^''i:„d:  It :-::::  ir ei.mc::inr;::r!i:;^;^:^  w.u.  Pete ... .... ....... ... 
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Tht  ;4».tate.st  tlepaiturt  fitno 
the  spirit  tif  Maixism  is  the 
Stivit  1  nt)titni  td  the  agent  tif 
the  const  met  mn  tif  socuilism 
.Alth«>ugh  tin  Russian  Commu- 
nists ft)llo\Nt'd  Marx  in  a.ssert- 
ing  the  total  ideni  ificatitm  t»f 
Iheu  l^aMy  with  tin  wtuking 
class,  tht  11  abtilititin  of  all  po- 
litical fifcdoins  ercatetl  a  die 
taltuship  of  the  Pai  tv  ,  tu  its 
First  .Seci«tar>.  ralht  1  than  the 
"dictaloi  ship  of  tht  proletariat  " 
envisagetl  bv  Marx  In  his  v  lew  . 
although  the  lirst  stagt  tif  the 
ctinst  I  in  t  Min  tif  socialism  was 
tt>  b«  a  libei.ilM>n  td  tht  prole- 
tariat opilv  in  tht  sense  that 
itpiession  would  be  stll-im- 
ptisetl.  it  w.is  expected  that  i« 
pression  would  thmuush  and 
that  Its  mstiiiimnt.  tht  work- 
ers" stale.  \\«nild  gradually  be- 
4  timt  a  mere  administration 
t»(  t))in;:.s  fill-  the  socialized 
piotluctivt  f  o  I  (•  f  V  wtuild  bt 
etmti  oiled    h>    the    wtirkers 

It    IS  doubtful   that    tin    .Se\  let 
Union    I.*    a    socialist    .sneiely    m 
tht    Marxist    s<  nst  .   bu  .   likt    tht 
"slatt^    socialism      of    Bisn>.iick. 
the    wtllare    me«sur«'S   and    the 
|)rti|)eity    nat  ionali/at  itms    havt 
not    been    inslilutrd    bv    Iht    pi  o- 
letiiriat      Inil    bv    a    1  ulin;.'    class 
w  ht>se    mtertsts   are    fiintlameii- 
tallv     oppost  tl     Iti    Ihost     t»f    tht 
vvt>rkeis    Htuaiise  tht    producers 
havt     had    no    control   <iv«i    su? - 
plus    prodiulioi)     tht     lalionah- 
/ation  ol   economic  activilv    has 
mt  rely  madt   <  xpltiitalion  nmrt 
♦  ftieieol     Tht    t  vitfencf     lor    tht 
t  xistenct     t»f    shaip    class    ctm- 
flicts    in   .Soviet    st>eiely    may    Ik- 
«.een   ntil    onlv    in  tfiff trences   in 
stv  le    td     lift,     bill     .rlso    in     tht 
V  .tst   apparatu*    of  .*«crel    mvt?- 


tigation  that  has  betn  useii  to 
uncover  any  disst  liters  v«,  ho 
might  threaten  the  ptilitical 
int>ntipoly  tif  the  Part.v  anti  the 
privileged  class  that  it  repre- 
.sents  The  Ctimmumst  thttiry 
that  tht  "witch  hunt"  in  the 
United  States  was  utili/.ed  by 
the  biisiness-ct)ntrt)lled  mciU;* 
tif  communieatitms  as  a  mt  ans 
tif  thwarting  the  grt>wth  ui  ^ 
powerful  mthpendenl  trade- 
unitm  nujvement  might  bt  ap- 
f)Iied  with  equal  justilicatitm  to 
the  political  persecut mns  td  .So- 
V  iet  st)cietv  .  It  is  perhaps  ironic 
histtiric  justict  that  tht  gitat- 
est  tyranny  tif  ptilitics  t>ver 
ect)nomics  ever  tlev  ised  should 
be  maintaintd  by  tht  ust  tif 
the  dt)cliines  tti  Marx,  w  bo 
neglected  ptilitical  thetuv  in 
favor  t)f  ctincern  for  the  '  tcti- 
nomic  ba.se".  tui  which  |)t>liticf 
was   a    mer»     superst  rut  tui  i  . 

IiMlustriiilism   Per   St- 

The  'techntilogical  tiptimism"* 
of    Marx    has    often    been    giv«n 
as    the    tragu     flaw    which    made 
that      paiatlox      p«issible       liow- 
(  ver     M.ux    m  ver   rtgaichd    in- 
dustrialism    tir    any    of     its     la- 
titinali/ed     ptrlections     as     "sti- 
iialist      tir     progressivt  ■■  in  anti 
of      themselves       Tht      therivt 
consideration    tor   him.   and    the 
ont    that   the   .Soviets  have  most 
neglecttd.    was    alwavs    tht     it- 
latiimship     tif     classes      A     gooti 
(leal  til   the  emphasis   in  Capital 
was      on      the      tlehumani/at  it»n 
which    technology    hat!    crtattti 
h<<ause   it   was   bev  ond   tin    ««'ii- 
iMil   of   the  mass   ol    tht    prmiuc- 
ers     One    might    argue    that    '.  he 
super-exploitation     td      Riis>,iin 
labor    has    acct  leratetl    tht     lus- 
toiic   process  and    is   justilit  d    nt 
Marxian    terms    becaust     it    has 
citated    the    industrial    ftiuntla- 
litin      which      Marx      ct)nsitb  <  t  tl 
nettssaiy      for      socialism       but 
this    ct)uid    be    said    as    wtll    b>r 
capitalism     in     Us     mtirt     brutal 
|)eriodv 

Present    Servin<t    Future 

^'el  Marx  tlid  hold  to  an  opt i- 
mistit  V  It  w  tif  histtirv.  and  fhi« 
aspect  of  his  thought  has  bt  t  n 
mt)st  characteristic  td  .St>vict 
Marxism  Tht  Ct»mmunists  have 
used  tht  historit  impel  ativts 
in  M.ux  in  order  It)  crtatt  i.n 
(X.iggeiated  cont  r,itlictii>n  be- 
tween the  immrtii.ite  ;intl  ulti- 
malt  interests  tif  the  prtjlttariat 
.md  havt^  r.egletted  thedialtcti- 
cal  rt  lat  ionshif)  between  tht  in 
which  was  e.ssenlial  tti  Marx  * 
conception  td  the  tlvnamies  t>t 
histt>iic  progress  In  pre-social- 
ist  society  it  was  m  tht  striig- 
jilt  for  sat isfact  itin  tif  iutmt  tfi- 
att  net  ds  rather  tlian  m  sat  ri- 
lieinv  and  ftiregoing  that  sati?- 
factitin  that  Marx  saw  tne 
snuite   of   all   pio;;ress 

Tht  St)v  i<  fs.  on  Iht  t>tb«  r 
hantl  have  allocated  a  la'ge 
part  of  tht  wtll-paid  mtt  lit  ct- 
ual  JabtM'  powt'i  of  F^ussia  tt) 
tht  task  tif  conv  incing  tht  ttul- 
tis  that  '.t  la>t'tt  gr.it  dicat  ion  is 
m  their  interest  That  tht  |>t  o- 
ph  should  be  ttild  what  .le 
Ihtu  interest*;  is  consistt  nt  with 
tht  imihanual  histoiv  v^hith 
tht  .Stiviets  havt  put  m  »h» 
jdact  tif  the  d.vnamics  td  Mai>- 
lan   hi^tnt  >  . 

(  tiidratliettirv    C  tintratlictions 

The  stiatrgN  ol  bi  in;-'Mi^  <i^- 
cialism  It)  lb«  wtiiltl  bv  tht  t  >- 
•Hiiple  of  the  supj'i  loritv  td  a 
.socialist  modt  I  n\tr  existing 
cafiitalist  natitins  is  alst)  mt - 
I  hanical  not  to  sa.v  uttipi.m.  in 
its  abandonment  td  tht  M;.»x- 
laii  idea  t*l  mt)ving  tt)  .Mieiahsm 
thrtmgh  the  ctmt  rati. cl  ions  in- 
lu-renl  in  eapit.ilist  s  t»c  i  t  I  v. 
Utile*  the  Conununists  f..il  to 
grasp  the  lact  that  tht  mt  llu.tls 
retpiiitd  It)  suslam  tht  tit  lav  t  d 
-ratdicalion  td  Iht  puitlmiis 
in  tin  II  sector  of  tht  g  I  o  li  t 
b>  imptiialist  inter  vtntit»n* 
as  well  as  domestic  reprtssit.n) 
set  up  similar  m»lht>ds  in  the 
lapilalist  seittii  lionicalb  the 
Cnmmunist  exagg«ialion  td  t '»e 
imperatives  of  histtiry  t  Itiud? 
Iht^  fact  that  tht  idtimatt  m- 
leiests  of  thf  piotluct  r*  art  tU - 
javetl  bv  the  vtrv  sjuidite 
\\  i.ieh  ait  demandttl  td  thtm. 
lor  tht  Cold  War  is  lai  gt  Iv 
caused  bv  tin  mt  thotls  ittpiirttl 
to  enftiict  tliost  tit  inaiub.  .  nd 
Iht     t)?«ik    U'lk     pan     td    )ntbi«- 
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orn    industry     A    hierarchy    of  Soviet    system    values 

mTnaremen^^  and  en^>loyees  is  which  involve  scientific  know 

^feafure  o     all    ind-Ji*triahzed  edge,  and  the  young  aU  d 

naUons  -  whether  the  mdus-  to   — '   -:;;,„'?i..  ^^^'^J"  ^  "  "  " 

tries  are   privately     n    govern-  classes  of  employment, 
ment  owned.    SUlin  recognized  Tendency  to  Separate 

lllTguLrbetVc"^^^  and        The  division  of   the  social 

uSued  workers  and  launched  classes  was  actually  functiona 

a  full  scal^attack  on  Uie    hour-  for  the  regime,  because  through. 


,  advances  that  have  taken  place  parities  between  1 

*"®  ,*•  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Five  ^^^^  actual  operati( 

»owi-  Y^.^^  Plans  since  the  late  1920s  ^j^.^^  economy.    Tti 

leSire  •«      U.».,..»     U»<^n      oltainoH      \A/ith  ■    ■      .1 1      At D..- 


geois  practice  of  equality  mon- 
gering."  Personal  incentives,  in 
Iho  lorm  of  wage  duTerentials 
and  privileges  were  instituted, 
so   tluit   by   the  late   1930'i  the 


differential  values,  styles  of 
life  and  attitudes,  the  major 
groups  are  divided  from  con- 
tact with  each  other.  The 
skilled    and    specialized    can 


Marxism   and 
ion  of  the  So- 
Thus   it  can  be 
could   have  been  attained   with   ^^\^  "j^f^gt   the    Russians  do    not 
other    operational     methods,    adhere    to   the    lal>or   theory   of 
There  are  those  who  argue  that   value  expounded  by  Marx.   La- 
the growth  rates  in  pre-revolu-    1^^,^    j^j    i^^y^    the   sole    source    of 
tionary  Russia  were  as  high  as   value  in  the  Soviet  Union     Not 
any    achieved    under    the    Five   yjjjy  ,j.  recognition  accorded  to 
Year     Plans.      Continuance     of   ^he  value  of  land  in  the  form  ol 
such   trends   would   have   made    rent,  but  the  scarcity  of  capital 
possible  not  only  rapid  growth,    j,  acknowledged   and   allocated 
but  a  more  balanced  type  of  de-    accorduig  to  rapidity  of  "pay- 
velopment.      without      political   „fr  ••    xiie  recent  decision  liy 
and  social  deprivation.  Further-    Khrushchev   to  concentrate   ort 
more,  it  should  bo  remembered    thermal    (coal)   Rcnerated  elec- 
that  manv  other  non-communist    tricily   instead  of  liydroelectric 
countries"  arc  currently  evp^ri-    (vvatcr)    pov/er    was    prirti-Trily 
encing    equally     rapid    growth   dictated  by  the  scarcity  of  cap- 

'^  ital.    Moreover,  an  interest  rate 


' '  Editor  s  Nour  .  .  , 

«.j  .      •     M    ...  J    J  /  .^  #!,;•  MarthaW  I    Goldman  xa  an  iri.ttrMctor  of  economxct 

^'^^^F.^nX;.s  U  a  jun-.or  a.  Brandeisand  «  P^vc;....r<  -^^^^^^^^  le^le^^^ls  c'ur'renrlv  do.n.  .or.  .t  the  Harvard  Rus,u.n  K- 

stndy   by    Assistant    Professor    of  Sonolngy    Rober*     A     teldmetstr,    Hti    iri^uuciu  i,y    search  Center. 

U3a.  the  Soaal  Structure  of  the  Soviet   Vmon  „ecessarilv   heK'm  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  there  is  no  dotibt  that  the 

An  aiM>roach  to  the  class  structtire  of  the   '';^^'»^^ J"  "^^^  "   !J^^  ^^    nTan'7  labor  was  Soviet  Union  is  the  second  largest  economic  iK>wer  in  the 
with  a  summary  of  its  formal  basis  »n^^^^»^>:-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  world  today.  When  one  considers  that  only  thirty  years  aj^^o 

his  most  important  action,  for  it  wa-^  through  his  l^arUctpja  o  ^^  P^<^^^^^^^^^^^^^  jXr  was  Russia  had  not  even  a  strong  second-rate  economy  and  that 
came  into  contact  with  nature  and  with  other  men.  Jh^;^-^-^^ ^^^  The  characie  of  the  in  ten  of  those  years  Russia  was  either  mvolved  in  a  war 
orK^uiizcHl  in  other  worlds,  the  form  of  f>'f^^'][''y^^^^^^^  emit  r  s  h  i  p  was  or  its  aftermath,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed, 

whole  society  as  well  as  the  individual.  >or  an  mdividual^^s^wn^m^jM^^^^  ^^  is  entirely  possible  that  the 

vrholly  on  the  basis  of  his  eco- 
nomic position,  and  his  atti- 
tudes were  formed  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  class  in  which  he 
was  found 

On    this    basis.     Iwo    large 
c  I  a  .>  s  e  s     were     observed: 
the     proletariat     and     the 
bourgeoisie,  the  exploited   and 
exploiters     Since  by  definition 
the.se    two    classes    would   have 
contlirlmg   interests,  a  struggle 
would  inevitably  result     When 
the  proletariat  realized  that  its 
labor  was  being  exploited  from 
it    for    the    personal    benefit    of 
the    lK)urReois    empk>yer,    they 
wovild    organize   and    revolt    m 
lK»h«lf    of    their   class    interest 
Following   the  successful  over- 
throw   of    the    bourgeoisie-con- 
trolled  state   power,   inequality 
and  .social  classes  would  not  be 
immediately   eliminated,    but 
st«'P^   would   be   taken  to  make 
this   development      inevitable". 
With    the    abolition    of    private 
property.  Marx  believed  would 
come    the    lessening    and    even- 
tual   abolition    of    class    ditTer- 
ences 

Kquality    As  Fact 

At  the  outset,  the  state  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  proletar- 
iat   which  would  i'flect  elimina- 
tion of  vestiges  of  bourgeois  in- 
equalities,  in  order  that  all 
would  be  equal     With  equality 
a    natural    fact,    classes    would 
disappear   and.  with  them,  the 
state  as  an  instrument  of  class 
domination.    Thus   the   basic 
ideological    background  of    the 
Bolshevik   revolution  equated 
communism   with   social   and 
economic  equality  and  the  re- 
sultant   abolition    of    all    social 
classes    The  period  of  socialism 
in  which  the  proletariat  ruled 
would    be    characterized    by    a 
gradual  blurring  of  class  lines 
and   elimination   of   actual   dif- 
ferences, moving  toward  the  to- 
tal   consensus    and    Utopian 
equalitarian  society  of  tlie  fu- 

"  Although  Soviet  leaders  have 

committed     to 


Russian  citizens  en><>t/  a  leisurely  afternoon  of  chc*$  at 
public   park  in  StaUn^rad. 


Soviet  Union  had  a  jocial  class 
structure  whose  <jutline  was 
very  much  like  that  in  the 
other  major  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  including 
America. 

FoBctioDAl   Differenitaiion 

The  main  social  cleavage  that 
resulted  was  on  the  non  nian- 
ual  manual  worker  line  The 
system  of  class  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  based  mainly 


on  dif- 


carry  out  the  regime's  orders 
without  any  compunctions  for 
the  eflfects  on  those  subordin- 
ate to  them,  since  they  are 
generally  insulated  from  the 
lower  classes  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  the  tendency  for 
classes  to  separate  was  em- 
bodied in  laws— establishing 
insignias  of  rank  to  be  worn, 
civil  uniforms,  special  priv- 
ileges, recruitment  of  intelli- 
gentsia into  the  party,  intro- 
duction   of    tuition    fees    for 


without  the  advantage  of  Rus- 
sia's immense  natural  resources. 

Is   System   Marxist? 

Regardless      of     such      argu- 
ments, the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union    has    grown    must    none- 
theless be  recosni/ed     There  is 
little  sense  in  hiding  one's  head 
in    the    sand    by    deducing    sta- 
tistical proof,  as  some  analysts 
have  done,  to  show  that  Russia 
either  is  not  growing,  or  that  it 
is  actually  declinin-  in  relative 
economic    strength      There   are 
shortcomings      and      legitimate 
questions    about    Russia's    eco- 
nomic achievements,   but   these 
should   not    be    allowed    to    ob- 
scure the  overall  picture.    If  de- 
spite certain  misgivings  we  can 
assume     that     this     economic 
giant   is  real  enough,   the  next 
question  we  should  consider  is 
what  kind   of  ^stem   have  the 
Russians    used    to    attain    these 
achievements    in    such    a    short 
time.    Is  it  a   Marxist   system** 
Would  Marx  be  happy  with  the 
operation   of    the   Soviet   econ- 

Since   Marx    concerned    him- 
self more  with  political  revolu- 
tions than  with  economic  solu- 
tions, it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
exactly  what  the  true  Corn- 


is  charged  on  all  short-term  pri- 
vate and  commercial  loans.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  rent  and 
interest  charges  are  adtKiuatc 
to  cover  their  economic  costs; 
nonetheless,  the  very  existence 
of  such  fees  would  hardly  be 
acceptable    to  a    true   Marxist. 

Wagf   Inequalities 

Not  only  would  Marx  be  dis- 
tressed   by   the    value   accorded 
land  and  capital,  he  might  also 
be  dismayed  by  the  pattern  of 
efTective     wage     rates       While 
Marx  acknowledged  thai   largo 
dilTerentials     would     be    neces- 
sary   in   the   early   stage  of  so- 
cialist development,  he  felt  that 
some    of    the    major    wage    in- 
equalities   prevalent    under 
capitalism  would  be  eliminated. 
Although     the     Russians     have 
moved   to  correct   some  of  the 
more  striking  distortions,  as  re- 
cently as  1»59  a  wage  ditteren- 
tial    of    30    to    1    between    the 
highest    and    lowest    paid    full- 
time    worker  was   not    uncom- 
mon.   Furthermore,  the  income 
tax  which  is  soon  to   be   abol- 
ished  has   been   no   more   than 
13%  of  one's  income.  The  main 
revenue  source  therefore  coines 
from  the  more  regressive  sales 
tax,    the    turnover    tax,    which 


l>een     foriuallv     ww --  uj   .».—.. 

this    doctrine,'  they    have    on-    or  government.  Occupation,  in- 
ented   their   activity   according    pome,  and  power  are  the  crucial 
to    their    contemporary     prob-    distinctions    determining    class 
lems     After  the  revolution,  the    membership  rather  than  herea- 
economy  was  nationalized,  the    itary  or  idc^blogical  <*»"«r<^"<;?5- 
wealthy  expropriated,  and  wage   xhe  intelligentsia  played  the 
difTerentiations  diminished  The    leading  role  '-  ^^^-^  —..hi*,  ov. 
ardor  with  which  this  equaliza- 
tion was  carried  on.   however, 
varied  according  to  expediency 
during  this  first  decade  of  so- 
cialist rule  in  the  Soviet  Union 


munist  economic  system  should _ 

Union  is  nasea  matnty   y.  «•-    Auction    of    tuition    lees    loi    ^»  i^j^e    This  much  seems  clear  averages  al>oul  65%  of  the  pre 

ferences  of  function  performea    j^-   j^^^.  education.  All  of  these    UQvvever     in  most  respects  the  tax  price  of  a  good.  The  absence 

by  individuals  in  the  economy    ^^^^   moves  toward  maintain-    ^ovie  '''  *"*   "'"^^        '         =-*--  =  ' 


ciaiisi  n.ic-  Mt  .!..  ^ ^-  ministrative   training      Within 

It  was  discovered  early  that  the  this  top  stratum  several  classes 
influence  of  the  family  could  could  be  distinguished  —  the 
not  be  totally  rooted  out.  and  ruling  elite  in  the  Party;  gov- 
dilTerentiation  did  tend  to  take  ernment  and  mihtary;  the  high- 
place     although   with   workers'  er     intelligentsia;     the     techni- 


were   moves 

ing  class  differentiation 
strengthening  the  class  struc- 
ture. Since  education  is  actual- 
ly the  main  determinant  of  oc- 
cupational advancement,  any 
^.  ..v^.^  r-  -  '  .  organization  of  the  educational 

e  in  the  raptdly  ex-  system  which  restricts  the 
panding  economy  and  the  ability  of  lower  classes  to  ob- 
group  itself  was  expanded  to  ^a^^i  requisite  education  will 
include  all  those  with  higher  glso  tend  to  harden  the  system 
education,    specialized     or    ad-    as    it   exists.    It    is   more   likely 

then  that  a  youth  will  remain 
at  the  same  class  level  as  his 
father,    since    attitudes    toward 


nOWever.     m     wr^f^^     iv^*^^>--—     --  -      v«a.  j^in.v  v/i.  «  t,-^v,^.     - 

*"\l    Soviet  system  would  not  qual-    q£  an  inheritance  tax   acccntu- 
and    ./.,  at*.c  iVir.  nrivileffes  of  the  upper 


ify. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  all 
productive  and  commercial 
property     is    owned,     planned. 


Values  as  the  orientation.  Those 
born  in  worker  families  were 
favored,  given  special  access  to 
education,  political  position, 
and  a  better  life. 

Unselfish  Communism 

Wlu-n    the    First    Five    Year 
Plan  for  rapid  industrialization 
and    mechanization   of   agricul- 
ture went  into  effect,  the  level- 
ing  process   was   intensihed. 
auning  at  absolute  equality  of 
all  men  Theoretically,  each  be- 
ing an  owner  of  the  means  of 
IModuction  as  well  as  a  worker, 
all   labor  would  resound  to  his 
own    benefit    in    the    long    run. 
and  with  his  sights  on  the  Com- 
munist dream  he  would  freely 
sacrifice    all    present    comforts 
for  the  building  up  of  his  own 
economv.    No  worker  would  be 


cians  and  managers;  the  white 
collar  workers    A  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  system  was  its  mo- 
bility.   During  the  years  of  the 
plans,    tremendous    opportuni- 
ties were  continually  available 
as  industry  expanded    The  re- 
sultant  move  men',    into    the 
higher  administrative  positions 
and    those   of    skilled    workers, 
kept  the  system  from  V>ecoming 
static  and  defined 

Pyramid   of  CUsses 

The  skilled  workers,  while 
not  in  the  stratum  of  intelli- 
gentsia, still  formed  an  "aris- 
tocracy" of  their  own,  closer  in 
attitudes,  rank,  and  style  of  life 
to  the  higher  than  the  Jower 
manual  groups  Lesser  skilled 
workers  and  the  disadvantaged 
workers    comprise    separate 


education  and  economic  opp<)r- 
tunity  are  "family  bred.  The 
family  has  always  been  the 
chief*  obstacle  to  any  plan  of 
equalization  for  it  is  the  unit 
of  social  cla.ss.  through  which 
the  child  is  introduced  to  the 
class  culture. 

Khrushchev's  Reforms 

The    1950's  brought    changes 
in  this  pattern  of  stratification. 
Khrushchev  saw  that  income 
set     in     motion     by     Stalin, 
status,    and    power   differentia- 
tion could  hr(«ed  a  tlireat  to  the 
regime.     With     sharply     scaled 
.salaries,     some     higher     groups 
could  feel   a  vested   interest  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo  and 
form  a  power   center  to  resist 
the    regime.    According    to   the 
Soviet  ruler,  one  group  should 
have  no  more  right  to  control 
its  own  destiny  than  any  other. 
To  put  the   intelligentsia   back 
in    their    "rightful*    place,    to 


A  Siberian  .store  Tuanl/csts 
t^e  SovicX  de.s'irc  to  so\\cn  the 
rigors  of  its  frozen  wastes. 

and  operated  by  the  state  and 
that  welfare  and  social  benefits 
are  quite  extensive,  there  seems 
little  else  to  satisfy  any  Marx- 
ist prerequisites.  To  begin  with, 
the  revolution  was  to  occur  in 

econoiiiv.    i^w  ^v...... ww»»v...    ---...    -_.  •       4u  -.-icHifni-    Tiiace     lo    an   industrially  -  advanced   soci- 

dXrentiati'd  from  another  by  classes  as  well.  Well-to-do  peas-  in  ^^^^T.J'^^'l^lll.^^^^^  j  "  cty.  Russia  in  1917  did  not 
higher  wages,  ranks  or  privi-  ants  also  form  a  distinct  class  some  jj^^^"  ;^^'V'^;^rV!rj^rm^^  qualify  as  such  a  country, 
leges    f^r   the   common    goal    from    the    average    peasantry,   f^^l^f^.^'^"^^^^^  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  Five 

wf.  .Id  animate  each  to  give  as   which  is  found  near  the  bottom    l^^Jl^^f.^^'^^^^^  Year  Plans  and  the  collectiviza- 

much  of  himself  as  he  was  able,    of    the    f  ale    with    the    disad-   YnXZoiftav^^^^^  tion  of  farms  wa,s  not  primarily 

.-.•  vantaacd  workers   Still  farther    (no  ion»,t-r  "•  '"_',',       ....Hur-   undertaken  for  ideoloB'cal  rca- 

Inequalities  d„wn     however,    the    forced   Kents.ai.    ^""^  f>:^,« ''^„ /^*'**^^^^^   sons      Kurlbermore,    the    Rus- 

Lenin    expected    inequalities    labor  in  camps  form  the  lowest    Uon  of  ■"/;2;'Bln,^|j;;;„P''„>'t  X    sl'm 
such    as   worker    class  domina- 
tion io  exist  during  the  transi 
tion   period  of  socialism;   how- 
ever he  seemed  to  have  under- 


ates  the  privileges  of  the  upper 
income  groups  as  does  the 
widespread  use  of  "company" 
expense  accounts  by  top  otticials 
in  industry,  commerce  and  the 
bureaucracy. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  non-Marxist  activity 
are  found  in  marketing.    Within 
recent    years,    advertising,    ad- 
vertising  agencies,    installment 
credit,   market  research,   clear- 
ance sales  and  trade  fairs  have 
appeared.   While  the  adaptation 
of    such    practices   in    foreign 
market  might  be  excused  on  the 
grounds  that   it   is  necessary   to 
meet    the    capitalists    on    their 
own   terms,  there   seems   to   be 
no    Marxist   rationalization    for 
their  use  domestically. 

It  .seems  fair  to  say  then,  that 
the  Soviet   economic  system   in 
many    of    its    basic    operational 
methods  is  not  based  on  Marx- 
ist ide<»l<»gy.    It  is  important  to 
realize  however,  that  this  docs 
not   necessarily   mean  that   the 
Soviet  economy  is  therefore  in- 
distinguishable   from    our    par- 
ticular  brand  of  capitalism.    If 
we  must  have  a  liibel,  the  best 
approach  may  be  to  relate  So- 
viet     economic     processes     to 
those    common    to    any    society 
involved  in  the  advanced  stages 
of   industrialization.    The  deci- 
sions which  must  be  made  and 
the   problems  involved   are  ac- 
tually   not  very   different  from 
those  which   must  be  made  by 
all      economically      developed 
countries. 


estimated  tke  extent  to  which 
the  tendency  toward  social  dif- 
ferentiation is  inherent  in  the 
organization  o*.  Aaii;e  scale  aiod- 


group.    Yet   much   overlapping   a    vast    ''^^'K^^/'^^'^"    ^   /a^t 
occupations   seems   to  conform 


to  the  general  standard  evalua- 
tion which  is  similar  in  all  in- 
dustrial countries,  whether 
capitalistic    or    socialistic.    The 


technization,  ■  could  prove  to 
be  the  most  effective  road  to 
achieving  more  equality  in  the 
system     More   nrjirtirnl   cnnrses 
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sians  have  never  shown  any 
hesitatitm  about  altering  their 
planning  or  agricultural  proce- 
dues  when  they  felt  other  meth- 
ods would  enable  them  to  in- 
crease production. 

Tabor  Not  a  Prime  Value 
There  arc  other  striking  dis- 


*State  Capitalism*' 

Surprisingly  enough,  several 
Russians  in  private  conversa- 
tion have  themselves  suggested 
a  descriptive  term  for  the  So- 
viet economy.  They  have  called 
it  "state  capiUlism."  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  problems  con- 
fronting planners  and    govern- 
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Soviet  Science:  Optimistic  Future 
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acter  and  advances  of  Soviet 
science  since  the  revolution.  So 
far  as  possible,  I  will  avoid 
comparisons  with  the  social 
situation  of  scientists  in  the 
United  States,  since  that  is  it- 
self a  very  complex  subject, 
and  one  about  whicli  1  know 
very  little.  To  review  the  social 
aspects  of  a  national  science 
may  imply  the  use  of  some  set 
of  social  science  presupposi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  1  shall  not 
touch  upon  the  social  sciences 
ill  Russia,  since  there  is  a  serious 
pliilosophical  question  whether 
"social  science"  is  possible, 
;uid  there  are  even  tougher 
ideological  questions  regarding 
which  types  of  American  ;uid 
Ru.ssian  .social  studies  deserve 
I  he   name   "seienc<v  " 

(oniinuilies 

Soviet  socieiv  and  science 
exhibit  many  basic  continuities 
with  Orthodox  Russian  culture. 
Where  icons  of  saints  were 
€)nce  carried  in  religious  pro- 
cessions, likenesses  of  regime 
leaders  and  communist  found- 
ers are  now  carried  high  in 
political  processions.  Where 
pilgrinuige.v  were  made  to  the 
graves  ol  siiinls,  now  pil- 
grimaijes  are  made  lo  the  pre- 
served    bodies     of     Lenin     and 


Slalin.     Where 
autocratic     but 
iiitlier.      Stalin 
viewed.    Wnerc 
gion    was 
even    save 


the  Czar  was 
al.so  the  little 
was  similarly 
Orthodox  reli- 
to  save  Russia 
the   world,   now 


and 

the 

of 

and 


communist  development 
Kcience  is  to  save  Russia 
then   the   world. 

Th<'  continuity    between   tra- 
ciitional      religion     and     Soviet 
bcienee    is    humorously    as   well 
as  strikingly   illustrated  by   the 
liue       story       of       the       Soviet 
engineer      Yepaneshnikov.      re- 
jiited    in    Pravda    of    April    20. 
1958.  Yepaneshnikov.  a  retired 
railroad  engineer,  claims  that  a 
little   river   in   the   Zagorsk   dis- 
trict       has       special       curative 
powers,   a    kind   of  labh'   which 
has  been  attached  lo  this  same 
jiver  since  Saint  Radone/h  wa.s 
e;moni/.ed      in      the     eighteenth 
century  ft)r  a  miracle  wliich  oc- 
curred   while   he   was   abbot    in 
the   area     Since  that  time,     the 
ri\er  has  been  believed  lo  have 
.«<p«'eial       religious      c  u  r  a  t  i  \  c 
powers,      but      Yepaneshnikov, 
ijinee  he  lives  in  the  Sovit  t  era, 
makes     no    claim     of    religiouft 
powers  for  \hv  river    Rather,  he 
claims   Itiat   the   waters  contain 
"radium     salts,     radium     emis- 
sions, radon  .  .  .  etc   '  According 
to  Prxvda.  Yepaneshnikov   '  \\k*s 
biuied      th<'     Zagorsk      District 
K.xecutive  Committee,  the  Mos- 
cow Provincr  Public  Hey  It h  De- 
partment  and   the  republic   and 
onion      ministries      under      his 
Jettei.s    Geologists.  h><lrologists, 
chemists     and     physicists     have 
come    to    Zagorsk    at    his    sum- 
mons,  and   they    have  found   no 
special   properties  in  the  Nsaters 
there    In  th<'  meantime  pilgrims 
from   far   and   near   continue   to 
bath*'     naked      in     toe      tnagic' 
waters  " 

Thinking   Stifled 

In  directing  cultural  energies, 
the    rigime    is    handicapped    b\ 
some  of   the   cultures   inherent 
directional      patterns:      dogma- 
tism,   autocracy,    excessive 
respect   for  social   and   political 
titles  and  offices,   and   su.serpti- 
bility  to  unrealistic  visions.  The 
Soviet   delay    in   fully    utilizing 
reason  1  nee     theory,      relativity 
theory    and    information   theory 
provide  illustration.  Dogmatism 
predis|>oses     the     Soviet     rulers 
and       ideologues       to       choose 
alternatively    b(twe«'n    tlu'ories 
rather  than  utilizint:  both.  (It  is 
no  accid<'nt    that   they   nave  not 
yet    accepted    th<'    principle    of 
eomplementanty.      thai       basic 
rnU-  of  Western  phssical  philo.s- 
ephy     which    asserts    that    con- 
Iradietorv      theories     are      both 
needed  to  fully  interpret  actual 
physical       phenomena  )      Auto- 
cratic  power  eiiabhs  tlu    Paity 
leaders       to       t>ff<ctuatr       their 
dogmatic    de(  isions    in    science, 
.•^topping  research  and  harassing 
scif'iit  ists 

SiKKc*  ptibility  to  unrealistic 
visions  k<eps  tne  Soviets  seek- 
ing for  a  naively  mattrialist  e.\- 
])lanation  of  the  physical  world, 
bcsuitiful  in  its  simplicitv  and 
itneitness.  it  led  them  into 
l^igaotomania  in  indostrv  .  kreps 
much    of   their    biology   se«king 


after  impossible  characteristics 
which  would  bt"  both  acquired 
and  inherited;  and  long  kept 
their  cosmology  seeking  for  an 
infinite  universe,  which  .seemed 
to  their  Orthodox  messianic 
consciousness  more  perfect  and 
beautiful  than  the  finite  uni- 
verse of  Einstein's  relativity 
theory.  But  the  Soviet  regime 
and  scientists  are  not  alone  in 
the  world;  they  receive  cor- 
rective pcispcctives  on  their 
(^wn  enthusiasms  and  dogmas 
from  Western  criticism  and 
Western  «'xample.  The  inherent 
tendencies  to  dogmatism  and 
unrealism  in  Soviet  culture 
make  contact  with  Western 
science  oritically  important  to 
the  health  of  their  science  «*nd 
technology. 

Research   Stimulant 

The    outside    world,    and    es- 
pecially  the  threats   it    presents 
to  Russia,  has  also  an  incentive 
eflect     upon     Soviet     scientists. 
Russians      have      always      felt 
"i.solated."    'encircled'  "threat- 
ened,"   or    "despised"     by    the 
more  civilized  and  lately  more 
industrialized    peoples   to    their 
West,  and  they   have  tended  to 
lap.se  Into  the  feeling  that  they 
are    despised,    alone    and    mis- 
treated   within    their    own    land 
and  culture.  And  in  accordance 
with   psychological    laws  which 
are  more  certain  in  their  opera- 
tion than  they  are  easy  to  stale 
the  lonely  man  can  come  to  love 
his  loneliness  and  the  oppres.sed 
come    to    love    his    restrictions. 
Soviet      theoreticians      exhibit 
strong  streaks  of  the  traditional 
Russian     loneliness     and    feel- 
ing   of    isolation,    while    Soviet 
engineers,  mechanics  and  Party 
men   exhibit    the   other   pole  of 
traditional        Ru.«5sian       feeling, 
resignation        and        communal 
unity.     Mo.st     Soviet     men     feel 
restricted    and    threatened,    but 
some     feel     encircled     by     the 
capitalist     world,     from     which 
they     are      protected     by        the 
regime  and   their   loyally   to  it; 
others    feel    oppres.sed    and    iso- 
kiU'd  by  file  regime  it.self  These 
latter  Russians  often  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  Soviet 
.science,  and  thus  to  ihe  wellare 
and   power  of  the   very    regime 
they    resent,    by    turning    away 
froin  ofTicial  sociels   and  inward 


<>■:-. 


S  It  ;•  .  <•  (i'f  lU'finviys  Ihe 
proi*  uci  «M  •'■  •'  <■  .'■  P  a  u  d  i  n  g 
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lo  the   int«'hectual   Hnd    individ 
ualistie  pleasures  of  .science. 

The  "organization  man"  of 
Soviet  ."science  feel.«  threatened 
by  the  West;  the  lone  wolf'  of 
Soviet  .science,  usually  a  theore- 
tician or  an  inventor,  leels 
threatened  by  the  Soviet 
ngime.  but  rarel.v  feel.s  any 
deep  dislosalty  to  tlu'  soiialist 
.<<>stem  it.self.  The  outcome  is 
not  always  so  happy  for  Soviet 
science,  since  many  Soviet 
cili/t  ns  hover  uncertainly  be- 
tween Soviet  activism  and  tra- 
ditional Russian  fatalistic  ac- 
cept a  nc«^  of  restriction:  not  ae- 
(ipting  restrictions  sufficiently 
to  really  join  a  group  effort, 
;md  not  asserting  activism  suf- 
ficiently to  break  away  from 
the  group  and  accomplish  any- 
Ining  ind(  peiuhnt  Thesi  are 
the  Soviet  sei<'ntists  who  put  up 
a  show  of  working,  actually  too 
resentful  of  the  rt'gimentation 
to  contrit)ute  to  th«-  yroup  ef- 
fort and  too  afraid  of  <tiseipline 
iiiHi  failun'  to  finish  and  present 
to  sodety  an>  of  th«ir  own 
work     Put    iinoihei    way,   these 


men  attempt  an  "internal  emi 
gration"  and  fail. 

Cbianfing  Values 

The  changing  cultural  situa- 
tion  in  Russia,  with  Bolshevist 
values  of  discipline  and  action 
gaining    the    ascendency     over 
traditional  values  of  religiosity 
and  sentiment,  seems  generally 
favorable    to    the    development 
of  science.  The  newer  orienta- 
tion to  action  is  most  beneficial 
to    engineering,    but    probably 
benefits    theoretical    science    as 
well,     since      the      theoretician 
needs     practical     problems     to 
stimulate  him.  needs  industrial 
products  in  his  laboratory,  and 
may       even        need       rebellion 
against  the  dominant  organiza- 
tion as  his  incentive  to  a  scien- 
tific "internal  emigration."  The 
culture's  powerful  religious  and 
folk  fe-elings  of  unity  and  mes- 
sianism  seem  to  he  flowing  into 
scientific  projects,  without  reli- 
gious dogmatism  and  unrealism 
having  any  equivalent  negative 
eflect    on    Soviet    science     The 
Soviet    political    expression    of 
Russian   folk   unity   has  created 
an  autocracy  within  which  both 
resources  and  personnel  can  be 
channeled    into    planned    scien- 
tific   progress     Allocations    are 
centrally     controlled,    and     the 
central  government  is  favorable 
to  .^science,  both  from  ideological 
and  political  considerations. 

Need  for  Research 

T  h  €     expanding    educational 
system    in    Russia    has    not    yet 
produced     enough      broadly 
trained     theoretician.*;,     capable 
of  c  o  n  d  u  c  t  i  n  g   independent 
research        Scientific     e  d  u  c  a  - 
tion    is    narrowly    restricted    to 
single   applied  specialties,  even 
at   the  doctoral  level,  except  at 
the    elite    universities    and    re- 
search  institutes.   Furthermore, 
Soviet  .scientists  are  age-graded, 
.so  that   it   is  rare  for  a  scientist 
to  achieve   independence   in  his 
resareh  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
five    or     forty.    Nor    are    there 
enough     narrowly     trained    en- 
gineejs    ;md    teennicians    'I'he.se 
have    been    trained    in    increas- 
ingly   large    numbers,    but    this 
was     made     necessary     by     the 
peculiar  age  profih-  of  thr  Rus- 
sian   population,    itself  a    result 
of  millions  of  deaths  during  the 
first    five    yeai     plan    and    again 
during    the    .second    wt)rld    war. 
There  are  at  present   two  great 
per.sonnel    shortages    in    Soviet 
science:  middle  aged  theoretical 
scientists  able  to  take  up  where 
tht      dying     Old      Intelligentsia 
lei.ders  leave  oft.  and  Fchoe)l  age 
aspirants  able  to  participate   in 
the  continuing  educational   ex- 
pansion. Thr  personnel  n#»eds  of 
industry    are    also   critic;' I;    and 
for     several     years     the     Party 
leader.*  have  spoken  of  a  return 
to   part-time,   trade  .«;ehool.  and 
on-toe-job  education     thr   |>oly- 
ttM.'hnie     concept      \\hich     ruled 
Sovie-t      education     during     tin- 
nineteen  thirtie.^    Such  a  return 
would     aggravate     class     prob- 
h-ms.    sinc<^    it    would    probably 
not  be  applied  lo  the   sons  and 
daughters    of    the    upper    tech- 
nical      Intelligentsia.       and       it 
would      endanger      the      future 
supply       of       broadly       traiiud 
senior    scientists,    men    abb'    to 
shift   from  one  specialty   to  an- 
other af:  needed,  able  to  absorb 
the  scientific  advances  made  in 
the     international     community. 
hn^  able  to  question  Party  lines 
on    scientific    issues     These    are 
alreadv    .scarce,   since   there   are 
many      middle     aged     scientists 
who    boast     ricn     research    ex- 
perience,    but     few     who     w«'re 
broadlv    trained    and    early    «'n 
eouragi  d     to     undertake     inde 
pendent    researth 

The  Soviet  youths  i>>otiva- 
tion  to  enter  upon  a  scientific 
carter  is  now  very  sirong.  since 
the  national  ideology  honors 
St  iene«  .  since  the  only  realistic 
allerniilive  to  a  scientific  cdv 
eatifm  is  usually  immediate  en- 
trance upon  an  occupational 
career.  and  since  Soviet 
.scientists  receive  lavish  mate- 
rial rewards  in  a  society  of  con 
sumer  shortages  and  geiUMal 
desire  for  higher  levels  of  liv- 
mg  As  the  ei'onomic  level  of 
living  rises,  the  motivation  lo 
become  a  s<ientist  will  proh- 
ablv  fall  Howtvcr.  Sov  i(  t 
.stientifie  educatn)n  is  pre- 
domin.»ntly  equalitarian  at  all 
liAcls  but  the  highest,  witn 
adetfuatr  state  scholarshios 
p»ovide<l    for   all    .students    who 


demon  St  rate  scientific  and 
academic  abilities.  (Intelligence 
tests  are  nut  used,  and  failure 
to  join  the  Party  determina- 
tive.) The  large  population  of 
workers  and  peasants,  many  of 
them  hardly  brought  into 
literacy  and  into  Great  Russian 
culture  as  yet,  assures  Soviet 
science  of  a  considerable  supply 
of  highly  motivated  science  stu- 
dents, for  some  time  to  come. 
Other  motivations,  more  subtle 
but  less  dependable,  have  al- 
ready appeared  among  the 
upper  classes  of  politicians, 
administrators,  teacners  and 
.scientists.  The  members  of  thes<^ 


Fir  SI  to  the  Moon' — one  of  a 
liiniiber  oj  .Soi^i^j  rocKer.s  de- 
.sipvied  jor  celc«tifil   success. 


classes  are  concerned  that  their 
work  be'  inteiesting  and  sate 
from  political  pressures,  rather 
than  that  it  be  financially  re- 
munerativ«\  This  tvaluative 
outlook  ^^l)l  spread  to  a  larger 
.vector  of  tlu  population,  as  liv- 
ing conditions   in^prove. 

PolitiCHl    iiflerferenec 

ThL  Soviet  scientific  elite 
faces  \\\)n  dun^vrs  which  r» 
suit  from  its  privileged  status 
First,  serious  scientific  motiva 
tion  can  turn  into  political 
motivation  or  simple  laxiuss. 
especiallv  in  the  second  genera- 
tion Second,  tht>  Party  and 
regime  are  cpilte  jealous  of 
their  exclusiv*  preeminence  in 
ln<'  socletv.  The  stat<  supports 
.science  and  encourages  young 
peoph  to  become  scientists,  bin 
it  aK»>o  use.*  censorstiip  and  even 
political  impii.sonment  to  sup- 
presjt  p«)Iitically  distasteful 
.^.cientifie  theories  The  state  has 
at  one  time  or  another  sup- 
pressed e>bernetics.  Mendelian 
genetics,  itlativity  theory,  the 
principles  of  ind<  It  rminacy  and 
t  ompli  n)«  ntaril V  .  ;.  tri  all  phys- 
ical theories  \^  hich  are  basically 
prob«b»listi<  .  Furthermore, 

virtiiallv  all  Western  tluorits 
of  psvchology.  .sociology  and 
political  .science  are  suppressed 
i>nd  it  mav  well  bv  true  thai 
natural  .»ielcntists  w«)rk  mos; 
cjeativelv  in  an  atmospture  of 
livelv  debat*  in  the  human  sci- 
ences Since  Stalin's  death, 
politicftl    interference    tn    .scien- 


tific th<H)ry  haK  greatly  declined. 
But  recently  political  inter- 
ference with  the  scientist* 
themselves.  as  individuals, 
families  and  y  class,  has  in- 
creased. The  regime  is  intent 
upon  keeping  alive  the  Bol- 
shevist scheme  of  revolutionary 
values,  which  honors  the  work- 
ing class,  social  mobility,  near 
universal  participation  in  man- 
ual labor,  and  the  breaking 
down  of  family  and  class  tradi- 
lions.  It  is  yet  to  be  shown  that 
theoretical  science  can  flourish 
without  family  and  cla.ss  tradi- 
tions of  scientific  accomplish- 
ment. 

Futuie    Tnknown 

In     the     cr^sial     ball     of    the 
future,      events      favorable      lo 
scientific  progress  in  Russia  are 
likely  lo  occur  as  continuations 
of      established       trends.      and 
events  unfavorable  to  scitnulic 
progress  are   likely   to  occur  as 
unprediclabU"     accidents.     » For 
instance,   political   succession   is 
unpredictable,      and      therefore 
basic   changes    in    ideology    and 
planning  are  unpredictable.  In- 
ternational      events.       w  h  i  c  ii 
integrally  affect  Soviet  science, 
art    also  unpredictable.)   Ltl   us 
end    with    lour    separate,    and 
reasonably     continut)us,    trends 
of   progress    in    Soviet    Russian 
science.     (1)     Russian    cultures 
aggressive  i^.^.siloilation  of  scien- 
tific attitudes,  beginning  in  the 
reign  of   Peter  the  Great:    1700 
_   1961.   {2)  Bolshevik  ^'ov.  rn- 
ment's    commitment    to    indus- 
irialization:    1917    —    19t>l.    «3) 
Matured  Soviet  government  in- 
erea.ses    the    scientific   cadre'    by 
a  factor  of  9:   1935  ~    1961.   <4) 
The  post-war  and  latei  the  post- 
Stalin    governments    break    the 
miasmic      isolation     of     Soviet 
science  by  issuing  in  a  new   in- 
telh  etual    freedom.    Tlie    fi'iuie 
of    Soviet     science:     optimistic*, 
but  unknown. 


SioTic'l    l^iliiraiion 

(CoMliMiuti  jroiM   PiMye  1 } 
mt)st     heavily    lelt,    tht     C|uallty 
of    instructit>n    is    decidt  dly    i>i- 
ferior.    but    in   certain    fields,    it 
is  better.    A   compari.st)n   of  the 
eurrieula  is  interesting    Where- 
as   in    the   United    States   in    the 
lield    of    chemical    engnntring, 
the   student    devotes    12  to    15'i 
of    instruction    time    to    funeral 
lib*  lal    arts    educatit)n.    tht     .So- 
viet   sludeiit   spends  aoout    I  7 ',^> 
of    instructit>n   limt    on   political 
indt)etrination  and  militar>   and 
ph.vsical   training 
Currieiiliim   and    Opportunity 

In  tht  rt;4ulai  >thool.<.  the 
Soviet  curriculum  is  .vub.stan- 
tiallv  difTert  nt  f  i  t)  m  that  in 
American  schools  No  optional 
or  elective  ct>ui,ses  are  avail- 
itble  in  the  high  schools.  Owing 
to  the  tremendtius  t  inph4»sis 
placed  <»ii  training:  speilali/ed, 
ttchnieal  personnel,  the  .Soviet 
.•»tu<hnl  receives  ;<  moit  inton- 
sive  .'<cit^nct  ethical  ion  in  the 
higii  seht)ol.  at  the  expense  of 
the  arts  etc  A  hijjher  eoneen- 
t  rat  ion  t)n  scit  nee  instruction, 
then,  is  a  di.slinctivt  feature  of 
St)viet  .sect>ndarv    education. 

The  opportunity  for  iiighe^r 
educatit)n  in  the  Soviet  Union 
]<  (leeitledlv  smaller  than  in  the* 
US.  From  1929  lo  19.')4  rej:- 
ulai    enrt)llnunt  in  Soviet   liigh- 

(Continucd  on  Page  12) 
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Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

(Continued  from  Pa^e  6) 
Lumumba  was  intended  to 
create  a  situation  little  duVer- 
ent  than  having  a  Communist 
as  Premier,  in  terms  of  Russian 
posing  as  the  friend  of  all  unti- 
imperialist  African  leaders. 
Considering  tlu*  history  of  Afri- 
ca, the  successful  exclusion  of 
Western  influence  in  the  con- 
Ihient  would  certainly  rebound 
to  the  Russians'  advantage  in 
iubsequent  dealings  with  the 
new  African  stales. 

Approaching  <io»l 
Thus,  the  pattern  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear:  expansion  of 
Soviet  hegemony  or  influence 
without  risk  of  war.  or.  barring 
that,  the  diminution  of  West- 
ern influence  in  those  states 
which  have  traditionally  been 
friendly  to  Western  ascendancy 
culUirallv  and  economically. 
That  this  .three-stage  mecha- 
nism —  Soviet  rhallenge  to  re- 
lax tensions.  American  accept- 
ance, allied  and  neutral  sollm- 
ing  _  is  already  operating  has 
become  apparent  Its  success  or 
failure  rests  primarily  upon  the 
American  reaction  to  it.  and 
depends  on  the  degree  ol  coId_ 
blooded  pragmatism  practiced 
b>  this  country  in  its  relations 
wiiii  tJie  Soviet  I'nion. 

We  can  believe  Khrushchev 
when  he  tells  us  that,  for  the 
tmu'  being,  he  brings  us  peace, 
not  a  sword.  But  with  or  wi  h- 
oul  the  sword,  he  has  made  hi.s 
concept  of  peace  perfectly  clear; 
it  is  the  peace  of  the  burial 
ground.  Whatever  he  says  or 
does  is  desii^ned  to  hasten  the 
implementation  of  that  peace. 

Soviet  Science 

(Continued  irovi  Pa<;e   / 1  ' 
er  education  remained  less  than 
half  the  residential  student  en- 
rollment  in   the   American   col- 
leges   and     universities.      Also, 
the  enrollment  per  capita   pop- 
ulation in  higher  education    or 
the    number    in    a    given    age 
group  of   those   attending  hit-h- 
er  education  institutions  in  the 
two  countries  is  much  lower  m 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  sum  up 

(1)  Soviet  higher  education 
is  largely  directed  to  fultiliing 
the    requirements   of  the    Stale 


i»f   control 


numerical  su- 
the    United 

of  Soviet  pro- 


and    a    rigid   degree 
i«  enforced. 

(2)  It  is  primarily  oriented 
towards  the  training  of  tech- 
nical and  scientific  profession- 
als, with  scant  regard  for  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences 
and  the  liberal  arts 

(3)  Over  the  past  3  decades 
the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  level  of  qualita- 
tive equivalence  with.  and.  m 
certain  fields,  of 
premacy  over 
States. 

(4)  About  r^O"". 
fessionals  are  women 

(5)  -Annual  additions  to 
trained  personnel  in  all  fields 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  still 
smaller  than  those  in  the  United 
States.  But  additions  to  special- 
ized  personnel  in  scientific, 
technical  and  applied  fields  are 
greater  than  in  the  United 
States  and  will  continue  to  be. 

The  future  of  Soviet  science: 
optimistic    but    unknown. 

Economics 

(Continued  jroiu  Page  10) 
menl  oflicials  relate  to  an  ad- 
vanced and  capital  intensive 
technology,  this  schmhs  a  better 
description  than  M  a  r  x  i  s  n. 
which  was  conceived  i"  ^ "  ^ 
eariv  years  of  Uie  mdiisrial 
revolution.  While  there  is 
much  in  common.  1  do  not  mean 
to  implv  that  Russian  and 
American  economic  procedures 
are  so  similar  that  if  we  placed 
American  managers  in  charge 
of  certain  Russian  plants,  the 
decisions  would  always  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  that 
would  be  taken  by  Russian 
managers  Nonetheless  I  do 
want  to  suggest  that  Marxism 
is  an  inappropriate  term  for  the 
Soviet  system. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  some 
psychic  compensation  in  saying 
ihat  the  Soviet  system  is  actual- 
ly 'state  capitalisn^*'  instead  ot 
Marxism,  the  impact  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  world  has 
not  been  defined  away.  Us  pro- 
duction is  high  and  growing. 
Although  our  standard  of  livinu 
will  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  Russian  for  at  least  a 
generation,  we  must  remember 
thai  if  our  productive  capacity 
this  vear  remains  under- 
utilized,  the   Russians    mav    ac- 


tually exceed  ui  m  steel  pro- 
duction as  they  have  already 
surpassed  us  in  the  less  sig- 
nificant fields  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  production. 

ImporUnt  Observers 

Among  the  closest  observers 
in  this  economic  competition 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  the  devel- 
oping nations.  Frequently  such 
countries  are  not  too  concerned 
about  the  political  issues  if  they 
can  be  assured  rapid  economic 
growth.  This  the  Russians 
promise  with  their  system. 

Recently   in  Denmark  an  Af- 
rican   said    tlK.t    in   relation    to 
the  poverty  of  his  underdevel- 
oped land.  Russia  was  really  a 
capitalist   country.     One   of   his 
implications      was      that      why 
should    he    choose    the    Russian 
system    of    capitalism    over    the 
Western''     The   Russians   might 
answer   that   the  Soviet   system 
can  provide  Africa  wilh  a  more 
rapid   drive   to   the  goal   of   in- 
creased   national    productivity. 
Such   responses  can   not    be   ig- 
nored bv  Americans  today.      A 
major   task   for   us   therefore   is 
to    help    the    developing    coun- 
tries    to     achieve     their     aim. 
While    their    systems    need    not 
necessarily    be    made    in   our 
image     it    seems    necessary    for 
us  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  be 
certain  that  our  own  system  is 
dynamic  enough  to  warrant  re- 
jection  of  the   Soviet   model  of 
economic  development. 


Soviet  Marxism 


(Continued  irom  Page  9) 
trialization  and  militarization, 
which  allows  little  increase  in 
consumer  goods,  is  justified 
solely  by  the  existence  of  the 
Cold  War.  This  vicious  circle 
will  be  broken  only  when  the 
Russian  workers  grasp,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  the 
dialectical  relationship  of  the 
present  and  future  interests. 

The  party-guided  notion  of 
progress  is  reflected  also  in  So- 
viet philosophy.  The  Hegelian 
"negation  of  the  negation"  and 
violent  transitions  "from  quant- 
ity to  quality"  have  been  re- 
placed in  Soviet  text  books  by 
a  more  deterministic  and  grad- 
ualistic  conception  of  dialectics. 
Formal  logic  has  been  reintro- 
duced, and  freedom  is  dehned 
as  "the  recognition  of  neces- 
sity "  The  notion  conceived. 
but  not  published,  by  Engels 
that  physics,  geometry  and  ail 
other  sciences  are  "dialectical 
has  become  the  basis  of  Soviet 

science. 

All  of  these  reinterpretations 
and  extensions  of  Marxism  are 
designed  to  elevate  dialectics  to 


the 


the 
phi< 


a  position  of  acientific  Infalli- 
bility and  to  make  it  the  exclu- 
sive method  of  specialists.  Evea 
in  the  social  sciences  dialectic! 
has  been  emasculated  into  a 
body  of  "inexorable  laws" 
which  can  be  understood  only 
bv     the    intellectuals    o£ 

I^ar^y  ..      .. 

•Socialist  Realism*' 

The     subordination    of 
revolutionary   function   of   . 
losophy     to     the     demands     of 
maintaining  a  "closed"  political 
system  has  also  been  applied  to 
literature  and  the  arts.  The  "So- 
cialist   Realism"    of    the    early 
years  of   the   regime  has   been 
replaced  with  a   more  didactic 
"idealism"    which    concentrates 
on  melodramatic  themes  which 
are  designed  to  convince  audi- 
ences   to    make    heroic    ad.iust- 
ments  to   Soviet   reality   rather 
than  rebel  against  it.  It  is  also, 
perhaps,     historic    justice    that 
this   use  of  the   arts  should   be 
defended  in  the  name  of  Marx, 
who   ne;;lected   the    revolution- 
ary function  of  art  and  empl>a- 
siz'ed   its  conservative  function 
as     the    "ideology"     of     ruling 
classes." 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  National  Legislation 

DISCUSSES 

PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE 
ON  THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

Saturday,  March  18,  1961 

At 

THE  FRIENDS'  CENTRE 

5  LONGFELLOW  PARK 
Combridge,  Mass. 
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9:30  A.M. — Assembly  ond  registrorion- 
(F«e  $1.    Students  SO  cents) 
10.30  A.M.— CURRENT   LEGISLATIVE    ISSUES 
presented  by  Woshington  stoff  members, 
Friends  Committee  on  Notional  Lcgislotion 
12  30  P  M. — Sandwich  lunch  (Price  50  cents) 
2  15  to  5  P.M.— WORKSHOPS 

1     CIVIL  LIBERTIES— CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Special  reference  to  loyalty  oaths,  passports  and   Congres- 
sional investigation      Leader,  Ed     P     Borshok^ 
2.   FOREIGN   AID  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
Spcciol  reference  to  Point  Four  Yuth  Corps, 
Loader,  Dovid  C.  McClelland. 
3     WHAT  PRICE  NATIONAL  SOVEREIGNTY? 

Speciol    reference    to   the    revision    of   th«    United   Hottons 
Chorter.    Leoder,  Prof.  Louis  B.  Sohn. 
4.   ARMS  CONTROL  OR  DISARMAMENT 
Speciol  reference  to  Inspection. 
Looder,  Robert  P.  Wolff  .  ^-c       u 

^.30  PM Dinner  (Price  $1.50)   ot   First   Congregot.onol  Church. 

comor  of  Mo»on  ond  Gord«n  S»s..  Combridge^ 

7  30  P.M. DINNER  DRAMA,   presented  by  staff  members  of  the 

Friends  Committee  on  Notionol  Legislotion. 

PLEASE  NOTIFY  MRS  MARGARET  WELCH  OF 
INTENT  TO  ATTEND,  5  LONGFELLOW  PARK, 
CAMBRIDGE      TELEPHONE  TR  6-6883,   AFTER 

FIVE,   CA  7-9062. 

Loyalty  Oaths-Peace  Corps-Disarmament? 
What  are  Your  Views? 


Socia 
Stratification 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

and  definite  periods  of  labor 
during  ones  education  are 
basic  to  this  reorganization,  the 
purpo.se  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
people  on  a  common  social  level 
and  eliminate  the  disgust  for 
manual  labor  that  is  so  preva- 
lent Each  individual  would 
be  obliged  to  learn  a  working 
skill  so  that  he  or  she  could 
become  an  effective  producer. 

Lack   of   Power 

As   threatening   as   these 
changes    were    to    the    position 
of     the     intelligentsia,     there 
seemed  to  be  very  little  opposi- 
tion to  them    This  points  out  a 
verv   basic  fact   of  the  social 
syst'em    in    the    Soviet     Union. 
Social    classes    there     have    no 
means    of    exercising    power; 
they    don't   own    anything,    nor 
do  they  have  a   political  voice 
What    is   more    important,   they 
have    little    means    of    express- 
ing  differential   class   attitudes. 
Because  of  the  emphasis  on 
heavy    industry    in    the    Soviet 
economv.    there   is   a    great   ne- 
glect  of  consumer   goods     It    is 
thus   dimcult    to    use   ones    in- 
come    to    differentiate     oneself 
from   others   or    to    transmit    to 
ones  children  a  different  set  of 
beliefs,  for  there  are  few  differ- 
ent styles  of   living,  clothes  or 
books."  and  their  form  and  con- 
tent     are      standardized       The 
means     of     communication     of 
common  attitudes  among   class 
membf'rs  are  cut  off.  Soviet  so- 
ciety,   in    this   respect,    appears 
to  be  relatively  classless,  for  it 
precludes     development     of     a 
class  struggle  by  control  of  all 
communication    Even  the  fam- 
ily   a  real  obstacle  to  a  classless 
societv     is   slowly  being   weak- 
ened bv  efforts  of  the  regime  as 
well   as  by  some   sort   of   inner 
dvnamism.    by    which    parents 
tend    to   educate   their   children 
to   get    along   in   the   society    in 
which  they  will  grow  up. 

While     formally     committed 
to  the  future  goal  of  a  classless 
Comnuinist   society,  soviet   his- 
tory has  shown  a  rather  cycli- 
cal   pattern    of    retreats    from 
active   participation   towards 
this  future    It  may  be  expected 
that  such  cyclical  behavior  will 
continue    in    the    near    future, 
but   no  one   can   know   until    it 
occurs.  In  spite  of  a  large  con- 
sensus  of  attitudes,    it   seems 
tha.    class   differentiation    is    a 
basic  fact  in  Soviet  society,  as 
it    is    in   all    modern    industrial 
nations. 
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Wechsler  at  Gen.  Ed.  S 


Problems  of  Journalism 
in  An  Age  of  Conformity 
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By  Nancy  Cohen 


By  KENNETH  SLAPIN  and  STEPHEN  SOLARZ 

Kemarking  that  the  progression  of  his  autobiographical   statements 


a 


sounds   like   a 


iveiiiarKiiig  iiiai  iiic  piugi c^siuii  ui  iiir»  auiuuju>;i<tpiii^ni   r^taiciiicnvr.      .^v7uiiv4o    ji.%^    <•  j^^Qpping  now  ana  men  lo  r* 

series  in  a  tabloid,"  James  A.  Wechsler,  editor-in-chief  of  The  New  York  Post,  spoke  to  departing      from      the      First 

a  medium  sized  General  Education  S  audience   on   Thursday    night   of   a   life   which    in  Principle   of   projective    verse: 

thirty  years  has  run  the  gamut  from  the  Young  Communist  League  to  a  summer  the  playing  of  life  and  art  "By 

residence  in  Wcstport,  Connecticut.  ^""th.  ih^rv  behind  Droieciive 


•'By  ear!"  Charles  Olsen  thundered  the  opening  words 
of  the  first  Ludwig  l^wisohn  Memorial  Lecture  of  the  year 
last  Thursday  evening,  March  9.  Beginning  with  his  first 
and  introductory  Maximus  Poem,  Mr.  Olsen  rambled 
through  Gloucester,  the  poetic  process,  and  the  cosmos, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  read  another  poem,  but  never 

"~irst • 


Editor  Wechsler  (New  York  Post)  and  Solarz  (Justice)  pose 
for  a  Ralph  Norman  photo  at  Gen.  Ed.  S. 

that,  in  his  experience,  a  cam- 
pus publicalion  "is  not  worth 
much  jf  it  pretends  merely  to 
parrot  student  opinion."  Were 
this  to  be  the  case,  "it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  a  meaning- 
ful  editorial    policy." 

Political  Views 


interests  and  obsessions  of  the 
age  in  which  it  is  printed  "  In 
a  city  where  The  New  York 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune  are 
printed  each  morning,  he  sees 
no  need  for  "something  simi- 
lar' in  the  afternoon.  He  even 
a.sserts  that  the  Times  is  "an 
excellent  supplement  '  of  bark- 
ground  material  for  the  Post  s 
fighting  views. 

Questioned  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  advertising  pres- 
sure. Wechsler  said  that  what 
pressure  does  exist  is  indirect. 
His  problem  in  this  connection 
is  the  "silent  advertiser"  who 
refuses  to  advertise  in  his  liber- 
al daily. 

Discussing  the  function  of  a 
college  newspaper,  he  declared 


Proud  of  his  personal  politi- 
cal views,  Wechsler  proclaimed 
his  deep  commitment  to  the 
"Gospels  of  Freedom  and 
Planning  '  He  is  "utterly  con- 
vinced that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  between  freedom 
and  the  one-party  Cuban  state 
now  rising  in  collaboration  with 
the  Russians  ■'  A  democracy 
without    opposition     is     impos- 


Wechsler  presented  himself  as  an  unabashed  activist,  eager  to  take  part  in  what 

Justice  Holmes  once  called  "the 

actions  and  passions  of  one's 
time."  Eschewing  psycho- 
logical cant,  Wechsler  found  it 
"hard  to  accept  the  view  that 
one  who  expresses  active  con- 
cern with  society  must  k>e  the 
product  of  some  sexual  difficul- 
ties."  Rather  than  consult  West- 
port's  plentiful  psychiatrists. 
ne  has  concluded  that  he  must 
be  the  product  of  an  ethical 
tradition,  which  he  traced  to 
his  grandfather,  a  rabbi  on 
New  York  City  s  Lower  East 
Side,  wlio  crusaded  fervently 
against  Kosher  butchers  "who 
occasionally  slipped  in  some  of 
the  other  stufT   ' 

Career  Beginnini;s 

Wechsler  declared  that  he 
bad  never  wavered  in  his  de- 
termination to  b<'  a  political 
journalist.  With  the  editorship 
of  his  summer-camp  newspaper 
already  under  his  belt  at  the 
age  of  nine,  he  followed  his 
pursuit  ol  printer's  ink  by  as- 
suming the  editorship  of  his 
high-school  paper,  the  Town- 
send  Harris  Sladium.  The  lat- 
ter position  ended  abruptly 
after  one  week,  when  he  pub- 
lished what  may  have  been  the 
first  of  his  well-known,  hard- 
hitting editorials,  this  one  en- 
titled "Faculty  Censorship 
Must  End."  Undaunted,  he  con- 
tinucKi  his  activities  sub  rosa 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  school 
medal    upon   graduation 

He  entered  Columbia  in 
1931.  for  the  purpose,  he  said. 
of  becoming  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbia  Spectator.  At  the  end  of 
his  sophomore  year  in  college, 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Zeta 
Beta  Tau  fraternity  "for  finan- 
cial and  fraternal  reasons."  and 
shortly  afterward,  inspired  by 
his  two  favorite  professors, 
joined  the  Young  Communist 
l^eague.  which  saw  itself  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  coming  social 
revolution.  This  did  not.  how- 
ever, reduce  his  commitment  to 
the  university,  where  he  car- 
ried on  a  vigorou.  fight  against 
•professional  football  '  As  a 
Columbia  alumnus,  he  now 
pronounces  that  effort  com- 
pletely successful  He  expres.sed 
some  discomfort  with  his  role. 
however,  since  the  athletes 
were  the  only  proletarians  at 
the  school,  although  "apparent- 
ly   unaware    of     their    historic 

role." 

Disenchantment 

In  the  summer  of  the  Mos- 
cow Purge  Trials  he  led  a  stu- 
dent tour  to  the  .Soviet  Union. 
There  was  a  leeling  in  Kiev. 
Moscow,  and  other  cities  that 
this  was  not  exactly  an  open 
society.  He  became  disenchant- 
ed with  "a  society  where  you 
could  not  go  into  a  bathroom 
without  seeing  Stalin  s  pic- 
ture '  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  resigned  from 
the  Y  C  L.  (but  could  not  es- 
cape a  McCarthy  subpoena  in 
later  years  i  and  found  employ- 
ment in  clipping  newspaper 
articles  for  Max  Lerner.  then 
editor  of  The  Nation  He  fol- 
lowed Lerner  to  the  ad-less 
PM.  which  "was  to  be  the 
dream  newspaper  of  our  time.'" 
He  found  that  journal,  how- 
ever, riddled  with  Comnumists. 
most  of  whom  he  recognized. 

Today  Wechsler  feels  some- 
what different  about  advertis- 
ing, becau.se  "you  haven't  pre- 
sented the  news  if  you  don't 
have  the  information  on  the  sale 
at  Macy's."  He  nevertheless 
dreams  of  relegating  advertis- 
ing space  to  a  separate  .section. 
since  it  plagues  his  news  lay- 
out He  mentioned  a  recent  ac- 
cidental revenge  in  his  paper, 
when  three-quarters  of  a  page 
of  real-estate  advertising  was 
topped  by  an  ad  for  a  maga/me 
article  entitled  "New  York  is  a 
Lousy  Place  to  Live   " 

Newspaper's  Function 

In  regard  to  the  l^ost  s  em- 
pliasis  on  "human  interest  ' 
s1»)ries.  he  contends  that  "a 
newspaper  is  a  rcfUction  of  the 


The  theory  behind  projective 
poetry  has  gained  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  recent  years.  It 
is  defined  in  opposition  to  the 
"closed  verse"  tradition  in 
English,  and  maintains  that 
"verse,  if  it  is  to  go  ahead, 
must  catch  up  and  put  into  it- 
self certain  Jaws  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  breath,  of  the 
breathing  of  the  man  who 
writes  .  .  ."  The  elements  of  this 
lonception  are  the  syllabic  unit. 
i>orn  "from  the  union  of  the 
mind  and  the  ear,"  and  the 
"comes  (I  swear  it) 
breath,  from  the 
of  the  man  who 
is  worthy  of  notice 
syllable,  in  itself 
is  half  brought 
mind;   while    the 


line,  which 
from     the 
breathing 
writes."   It 
that      the 
meaningless, 
forth    by    the 


line,    composed    of    intelligible 
words,  is  ol  "the  breath"  alone. 


sible,  in  his  view.  He  therefore 
forthrightly  opposes  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  the  newspapers 
"cult  of  the  FBI,"  and  the  Su- 
preme Court's  "seriously  dan- 
gerous equivocation"  on  civil 
liberties.  He  maintains  that 
"the  Bill  of  Rights  is  still  the 
world's  most  revolutionary 
document."  Bemoaning  the  past 
eight  years  of  "non-govern- 
ment "  he  asserts  that  "an  ef- 
fective government  never  killed 
any  society." 

"A  newspaper,"  the  speaker 
held,  "should  comfort  the  af- 
flicted and  affllict  the  comfort- 
able '  He  decried  the  lack  of 
vitality  in  the  American  press: 
the  newspap<'rs,  he  .said,  are 
"doing  ttK)  well"  In  his  opinion 
the  country's  editorial  pages 
are  dominated  not  by  conserva- 
tism, "but  by  complacent  noth- 
ingism    "  Wechsler  said   that   he 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Samuel  Sees  Israel  as 

In  Development  of  New  Nations 

By  LAHKY  (;<)!J)MAN 

"Within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  l.srael  can  be  more  u.^eful  than  any  small 
country  as  a  pilot  plant"  in  the  development  of  the  new  Afro^Asian  nations,  declared 
Maurice  Samuel,  noted  Jewish  author  and  expert  in  Yiddi.sh  culture,  as  he  delivered  the 
annual  Stephen  S.  Wi.se  Memorial  l^ecture  in  Schwartz  Hall  on  Monday,  March  6. 

Mr     Samuel,    author    of    The 

into    Semites    and    anli  Semites.   37  new  nations  came  to  consult 


Web  of  Lucijer,  The  Second 
Crucifixion.  The  World  of  Sho- 
lom  Aleicheiu  and  Prince  of 
the  Ghetto,  spoke  on  Israel 
and  the  Balance  of  World 
Power  "  The  lecture  was  part 
of  the  University  s  adult  edu- 
cation program 

I'npredictability 

Samuel  began  his  lecture  by 
noting  the  unpredictability  of 
events  concerning  Israel.  "One 
must  have  a  high  degree  of 
temerity  lo  forecast  anything." 
he  declared  However,  one  per- 
manent factor  was  the  "will  of 
the  Jewish  people  that  Israel 
establish  itself  and  become  a 
fully  accepted  member  of  the 
civilized  world" 

As  an  example  of  this  unpre- 
dictability. Samuel  cited  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  Emir  Fei.sal 
of  Iraq  to  Felix  Frankfurter  in 
1919:  ■  W'e  .\rabians.  especially 
the  educated  am(»nK  us.  look 
with  sympathy  on  the  Zionist 
movement  We  will  wish  the 
Jews  a  hearty  we  Iconic  here 
There  is  room  .  .  .  for  both  of 
us  .  .  .  Neither  can  be  a  success 
without  the  other  *  Feisal  s 
desire  that  the  Jews  play  a 
constructive  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula IS  far  different  from  that 
of  the  cm n'lit  .^r;^b  leaders. 
Tiiblir  Opinion 

Israel  is  aflt'cted  more  than 
any  other  nation  by  popular 
.sentiment.  arKu«'d  Samuel  The 
entire  Wc>lcrn  world  is  divided 


neutrals    with 
Jews    and     the 


"There    are    no 
regard     lo     the 
Jewish   people.  " 

The  Jewish  people  must  cul- 
tivate the  favorable  opinion  of 
all  groups  Israels  function  in 
this  regard  is  lo  play  a  unifying 
role  in  relations  to  the  newly- 
emergent  Afro-Asian  nations 
1  he  key  to  the  Zionist  move- 
ment is,  as  expressed  >n  the 
Biblical  statement.  "In  thee 
shall  the  nations  of  the  world 
express  themselves.  "  that  Israel 
play  a  prominent  role  in  the 
world  Only  in  the.so  new  na- 
tions is  there  a  complete  lack 
of  prejudice,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable Only  in  these  nations 
can  Israel  be  judged  f>n  her 
a(hiev<»ments  alone   " 

Role  In  World 

Within  the  next  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  there  will  be  a  di- 
nuinition  of  the  gap  between 
the  "haves"  and  the  have- 
nots"  among  nations.  In  this 
development  Israel  will  as- 
sume a  vital  role  To  such  new 
nations  a.'<  Ghana.  Nigeria.  Ne- 
pal. Burma  and  Sierra  Leone. 
Israel  has  already  sent  one 
thou.sand  technical  work- 
ers Meanwhile,  the  United 
States.  Samuel  pointed  out.  is 
(»rgani/ing   its  first   thousand 

Further  evidence  of  Isra<  1  s 
attempts  to  aid  these  new  na- 
tions is  the  atmual  Tiehovoth 
Conf<>ren(e  at  the  Wei/niann 
Institute  of  Science    Last  year 


Israeli  expyerts  on  the  question 
of  best  developing  resources 
A ''cording  to  Samuel,  the  high 
moment  of  XUv  conference  oc- 
curred when  a  Negro  delegate 
from  the  Congo  thanked  Israel 
for  l>eing  the  first  to  send  medi- 
cal help  to  the  strife-torn  na- 
tion: "Vive  la  Republique  Is- 
rael, vive  lAfriquc  libre.  ' 
Similar   Problems 

Israel,  Samuel  declared,  can 
aid  these  nations  in  ways  that 
others  cannot  As  a  small  young 
nation,  Israel  has  solved  to 
great  advantage  the  technical 
and  ideological  problem  which 
the  newly  independent  nations 
must  face  As  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of 
\iet  Nam  commented.  Amer- 
ica IS  too  big  for  us  Israel  is 
clo.ser  to  the  problem  we  are 
feeling    ■ 

In  Israel  now  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  African  students  in 
communes  and  kibbutzim. 
Here.  Samuel  said,  they  can 
.see  the  mixture  of  government 
and  voluntarism  that  has  made 
Israel  evolve  toward  a  trium- 
phant progressive  situation   " 

Within  the  next  decade  Is- 
raels  role  in  the  deveU)pment 
of  these  new  nations  will  be- 
come* apparent  Thus,  con- 
eluded  .Samuel.  pul)lic  opinion 
will  l)e  ir^niienced  in  her  favor 
and  she  v\ill  emerue  from  her 
present  position  "inio  erne  of 
r  r  s  p  r  e  t  and  r  e  <  o  ^'  n  i  I  i  u  n 
throughout  the  world." 


The  poetic  process  is  defin€»<l  as 
"Composition  by  Field:  The 
poet  can  go  by  no  track  other 
than  the  one  the  poem  under 
hand  declares  for  itself."  Tlius 
the  poem,  not  the  poet,  is  in 
control,  and  the  composuion 
generates  itself. 

Objfctism 

The  implications  of  such  a 
doctrine  are  clear.  In  nis  note 
to  the  Grove  Press  Edition  ol 
New  American  Poetry,  Mr. 
Olsen  defines  objectism  as  i  iie 
new  stance  toward  reality  in- 
volved in  projective  verse.  It 
consists  in  "the  ijetling  rid  of 
the  individual  as  ego  .  .  .  tliat 
jjcculiar  presumption  by  which 
Western  man  has  inlerj-osed 
himself  between  what  he  i.^  as 
a  creature  of  nature,  and  the 
other  creations  of  nature,  called 
objects.  For  a  man  is  himself  an 
object  .  .  ." 

Now  when  a  man  sees  him- 
self as  an  object,  it  is  no  k)nger 
necessary  and  perhaps  not 
possible  for  him  to  exercise 
those  faculties  by  which  he  has 
traditionally  distinguished  liim- 
.self  from  other  objects: 
faculties  of  reflection  and 
evaluation,  of  putting  first 
things  first,  and  of  observing  a 
kind  of  personal  decorum. 
These  were  appropriately 
missing  from  Mr.  Olson's 
presentation.  They  are  missing, 
to  a  great  extent,  Irom  hit 
poems. 

one  loves  only  form 
and  form   only   comes 
into  existence  wben 
the  thinjc  is  born 

born  of  yourself,   born 
of  hay  and  cotton  struts 
of  street-pickings,  wharves, 
weeds  you  carry   in, 
my  bird  .  .  . 

And    what   is  mineral,    what    is 
curling    hair,    what    string    v  ou 
carry   in  your  neivons  beak, 
these  make   bulk,   these,  in   the 
end,  are  sum  .  .  . 

The  poetry  moves  bv  means 
of  images,  many  of  them  local 
and  specific,  taken  from  his 
native  Gloucester,  and  washed 
by  the  sea.  They  develop  by  an 
association  which  seeks  its  own 
meaning  and  tends  lo  map  out 
the  significant  field.  The  beauty, 
of  course,  is  in  the  sound  — 
the  breath  —  so  that  a  general 
embarrassment  arises  with 
resp>ecl  to  meaning.  When 
asked  what  "Tiiv  rsus"  meant, 
(from  "The  Death  of  Europe"'; 
a  funeral  poem  for  Gerhardl: 
Rainer.  I  h  e  Thyrsus  Is  down 
..)  Mr.  Olsen  didn  I  seen>  lo 
know.  He  thought  it  was  some 
Greek  symfc>ol  of  power,  but 
"You  ain  t  gonna  catch  us  with 
those  communications  ques- 
tions: those  'meanings  of  words' 
questions  .  .  .  us  intellectuals 
today,  we  use  nothing  but 
ob.scure  words." 

An  obscurity  which  the  poet 
himself  has  not  bothered  to 
penetrate  .seems  serious,  espe- 
cially when  he  maintains  that 
Reality  is  only  verbal  If 
language  rolls  downhill,  the 
univer.se  rolls  with  it"  A 
recognition  of  the  dilemma 
faced  by  the  modern  mind  is 
certainly  crucial  to  both  poet 
and  audience.  Its  result  lie.*-  in 
what  one  does  with  his  knowl- 
edge, and  Whether  or  not  he 
sustains  the  pursuit  of  insi|,'lit. 
Mr.  Olson's  ramblings.  his  in- 
coherencies.  his  references  to  a 
tradition  he  could  neither 
specify  nor  pull  together,  testi- 
fied against  him  and  had  an 
adverse  effe<t  on  the  jxx'trv  Hi? 
performance  in  itself  was 
anuising;  his  iufluence.  and  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  his 
kind  of  thinking  are  less  so. 

There  remains  the  fact^t)f  the 
poem  and  tiie  phenomenon  of 
Its  creation:  the  how  and  why 
of  this  "object"  that  produces 
art  "But  breath  is  man's  special 
(jualificat ion  as  an  animal  ""  he 
tells  us.  There  echoes  in  ihe 
memorv  that  statement.  "Man 
i«;  a  rational  animal."  of  a 
forjiK  r  age.  No  tioiibt  it  had  a 
more  "kinetic'"   sound. 
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beral,  Energetic  Student  Body 
^lve<;  Varied  Problems  Adeptly 
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Itv  Dan  MarciM 

Swartl.n»ore.  Uml.  OLerlin.  AHU(Kh  .  .  .  these  are  the 
n-,meH  tlmt  Biaiuleis  associates,  »r  hope.-,  to  ass.K-.ate  i  - 
r^"  wit  ..  I.ike  any  .u.rmal  sell-consciuus  B.a.ule.s  .Htuden  . 
rlas  anKi..us  to  see  just  h<.w  our  y«uns  un.vers.ty  c«m- 
™  t»  a  sch,K.l  such  as  Swarthmore  Jleie  m  a  c<.lleKe 
I^Miid.  has  the  same  general  e<luc»tioi«UoidsjwJnM^^^ 


and  whtch  has  »>^eii  pursmng 
thfin  lor  soiiu'  tune.  Ju5<l  »c)W 
is  it   working  out? 

Swarthmorr  Sucteeds 

•  TIk-  answer  I  would  give. 
afUT  sorting  i»ul  and  attenipl- 
ini:  to  evaluate  ail  the  intecest- 
i.ii;  souu'tnnes  eontradictoi  y 
luuiroisions  gathered  during  a 
short  stay,  is  that  the  schi»ol  is 
suec.-ediiw  i"  terms  ol  its  goal. 
Praclicallv  every  student  tlu-re 
iVels  -hat  he  »s  getting  the 
tine>.i  edueat.on  possible  in 
other  areas  of  college  life,  how- 
ever. S  v^  a  r  t  1^  UM»  re  a  n  s  are 
lU'UiKM   unanmuHiN  nor  as  salis- 

As  a  gesture  tt»ward  eoher- 
enee  I  will  divide  niy  unpres- 
SK.as  of  Swarllunore  into  sev- 
tM-.*l  rather  arbitrarv  categories. 
The  academic  promani  and  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  ol 
Svsarthmore  is  what  impressed 
this  visitor  most  favorably,  i 
attended  about  a  do/cn  ditter- 
ent  classes,  most  of  which  were 
good  the  caliber  oi  both  faculty 
and  students  is  quite  high. 
HoBor^i  Pr©frani  Kcaturcd 
The  outstanding  feature  of 
academic  life  is  their  honors 
program,  which  has  operated 
;uccess-fuUy  for  over  thir  y 
vears  and  which  appears  lo 
have  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  l>oth  faculty  and  students. 
The  program  works  as  follows 
in  the  junior  and  senior  y«»/*^ 
each    student    admitted    to   the 


Brandeia    were 

ttie     frieadshin 

I    experienced 


who  stayed  at 
received  with 
and     warm  t  h 

there  .   •    .    » 

A  prevalent  complaint,  how- 
ever, concerns  the  status  and 
nature  of  social  life  at  Swarth- 
more The  smallness.  isolation, 
and  prohibition  of  cars  are 
hindrances  enough,  but  social 
opportunities  are  further  stunt - 


Tkx^^t  are  the  final  two 
a  r  t  id  e  X  iv  a  Merien  con- 
tributed bi/  the  students  that 
Brandeit  sent  recently  to 
Siuarlhmoie  and  Sarah  Law- 
re  ncf.  Comparifon  between 
tirandeis  and  Swarthmore 
eBpeciaUy  can.  we  )ee\.  yield 
frnitiul  concei*tion«  to  be 
u»ed  in  molding  a  better 
Brandeit." 


Intellectualism,  "Honors, 
Quaker  Tradition  Prevail 

Ky  Joan  Sniolin 

SwarlhnKM-e  and  Hrandeis  iire  luiuUn^enUllv  .siniilar 
in  mair.v  wavs  ami  thus  »eem  to  lend  themselves  rather 
nattiraliv  to  comi>ari5on.  With  a  Sttident  hody  ol  %*^ 
(there  is  no  jfrad  school).  Swarthmore  is  .somewhat  imaller 
than  Hrandeis.  Both  sch(K>ls  are  jrenerally  classihed  a» 
small  co-ediieational  liberal  arts  Institutions. 

A  lit»eral  spirit  in  academic  and  political  affair* 
pervades   both   campuses,   with -^  * 


*,»! 


'■i;  >^v  t:: 


--v-» . 


DAN    \1AECl!S 

ed  bv  a  colleciion  of  unpopular 


each    student    »<*"^'^^^^ /^„.  ",l  rules    that     represent    the    le 
honors  program  dc^s  not  em  o  I      ule.    tha        ep  ^        ,^,^Hy  fine 

in    regular    ^•«^'«-»«'^'    ^"^  \*^^^  Quaker     tradition.     These     m- 

instead    two    seminars   each  ^j^"^*'^.^'^^^^ 

seme..ter.  one  in  his  major  held.  j;"^^/j,;,n^r^,triction  of  open 


and  one  in  one  of  his  two 
minors.  The  seminars  meet 
once  a  week,  often  at  the  pio- 
fessors  home  (many  faculty 
members    live    within    walking 


house  permission  to  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoons.  Ine 
existence  of  tlie  controversial 
fraternities  is  thus  made  more 


members    live    witnin    wai«^...K     ;,;;;,it,ie     jf   not    neces.sary.   by 
f,;frd^U'Tor,T,rw;e]r"^;d    nlneedlo.  .     puce  .o  lake  a 

student  I>aPe;;<  1<-«  "if  "^trs.-     ""polUicallv.  I  (om.d  the  com- 

Any  one  seminar,  of  <-<|"[=^'      j,.^,,,,,   „(   student    opinion,   as 

entails   far    >iore    work   -"'a    '^    i    ,ad  exnecled    approKimalely 

.„ore  '"';"- ^^iri't^wnoTco  he'same'^as    a.'    s'^^ndeis:    de- 

conrsc.    at    S  w  a  i  I  n  "«  o  r  i.    ui  ....      jjijeral,    wti    many   of 

Brandeis.  ll.ere   are  no  exan.s  J^'*^^'"^     ' "nteresls   and   activi- 

i„  ,,,e  se.^nars.  and  no  «rade.  '^^ -■-•„ -'--.'rt    ,f    ^„ical 

i;.S    y^ar-.     when    prolssors    aCon.    The    .ituaUon    .s    more 
£r(«m  other  colleges  give  exten- 
sive    written    and    oral    exams 


covering  the  eiglU  seminars 
one  has  taken  in  the  preceding 
two  vears. 

Students  told  me  that  those 
who  remain  in  the  course  pro- 
gram for  their  last  two  years 
do  no!  really  sulTer.  This  would 
appear  true:  the  caliber  of 
regular  course  otlerings  seemed 
high  There  is  not.  however,  as 
wide  a  selection  of  courses  as 
there  is  at  Brandeis.  one  sur- 
prising fact  is  the  absence  of  a 
department  of  sociol(»gy 
( t  hey '  V  e  got  a  s  t  r  o  n  o  m  y 
though  • 

Mixed  BleMings 
Swarthmore's  smallness  and 
is(»lation  are  mixed  blessings 
Everyone  knows  everybody 
else,  and  there  is  a  much  great- 
er sense  of  a  self-contained 
community  than  one  finds  at 
Brandeis  And  I  can  only  hope 
that    the    Swarthmore    students 


stimulating  at  Swarthmore 
however,  which  is  not  plagued 
bv  our  problem  of  a  general 
uniformity  of  opinion  There  is. 
at  Swarthmore.  a  si/.able.  vocal. 
even  articulate  conservative 
minoritv  which  keeps  the  lib- 
erals oii  their  toes  The  student 
newspaper  and  student  c<»un- 
cil  are  controlled  by  the  liberal 
maiority 

Living    'Tory 

This     liberal    -  conservative 
dichotomy  has  apparently  made 
some     people     rather    bitter.     1 
staved    in  a     Tory"  dorm,   and 
many    of    the    students    there 
were  really   resentful  of  Coun- 
cil's  adventures    into    'left- 
wing"    on-campus    action,    and 
equated  the  radicals  on  campus 
with      Bohemianism      and     the 
anti  -  fraternity      movement 
Similarly,  many  anti-fraternity 
men    identified    the    fraternities 
with    reaction     and     anti-intel- 
lectualism     One   student    ex- 


pressed the  fear  tiiat  tiie  com- 
position of  the  student  l>ody 
was  gradually  changing,  with 
a  new  emphasis  on  the  well- 
rounded"  student  (sound  fa- 
miliar? ). 

1  was  pleasantly  surpri.^ed  by 
the  scope,  sanity  and  success 
of  Swarthmore's  athletic  pro- 
gram The  school  fields  teams 
in  eleven  sports — including 
football  —  in  a  de-emphasi/.ed 
program  with  the  emphasis  on 
participation  Fifty-hve  percent 
of  the  men  compete  in  inter- 
collegiate sports  each  year.  Ex- 
cellent facilities  include  a  huge 
lieldhouse  and  a  swimming 
pool. 

Student  government  at 
Swarthmore  is  faced  with  many 
of  the  same  problems  faced  by 
Brandeis'  council  An  Activi- 
ties Fee  is  the  basis  of  the  stu- 
dent activity  program,  which, 
like  ours,  is  too  heavily  weigli- 
ted  on  the  side  of  lectures,  with 
a  practically  non-existent  club 
program.  There  is  a  social  event 
each  weekend,  sponsored  by  the 
Social  Committee  ( which  this 
▼ear  requested  $3000.  and  was 
allocated  $2000).  but  no  big 
weekends.  It  appears  that  there 
is  less  activity  in  the  creative 
arts  than  at  Brandeis. 

Parietal  Rvles 

Relations  with  the  adminis- 
tration, as  one  student  leader 
put  it,  are  nonexistent,  as  might 
be  indicated  by  the  severity  of 
the  parietal  rules.  There  are 
student  representatives,  how- 
ever, on  several  joint  commit- 
tees, including  a  student-fac- 
ulty-administration  committee 
on  student  affairs.  All  courses 
and  sections  are  taught  by 
faculty  members,  none  by  grad 
students.  There  is  a  required 
weekly  meeting  of  all  students 
i'eaturing  a  guest  speaker  and  a 
moment  of  silence,  the  only 
ofticial  religious  event  on 
campus. 

In  summary:  Swarthmore 
life  is  intellectually  stimulating 
and  highly  competitive,  though 
not  cut-throat  Student  politi- 
cal interest  is  high  The  at- 
mosphere is  friendly,  and  the 
campus  community  a  close-knit 
one:  but  social  life  is  hampered 
by  the  isolation  of  a  car-less 
campus  and  a  few  Victorian 
regulations  which  do  not  do 
justice  to  the  intelligence  and 
maturity  of  the  student   body. 


large  numbers  of  students  con- 
cerned with  HUAC.  civil  rights, 
and  the  "apathy"  of  the  rest  of 
the  student  \>ody. 

Stuilent-Faealty   Kelaiions 

Relations  between  faculty 
and  students  are  not  satis- 
factorv  in  the  eyes  of  some 
Swarthmoreans;  however,  be- 
cause m  o  s  t  of  the  professors 
live  on  or  very  n(?ar  campus, 
the  problem  Is  not  so  serious  as 
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JIOAN    SMOIJN 

IS  here.  Most  of  the  real  dis 


—  providing  that  the  door  la 
open  at  least  six  inches  (proc- 
tors, ruler  in  h  a  n  d.  are  ex- 
pected to  check  that  this  la 
obeyed  K  In  view  of  these  regu- 
lations, the  fad  that  Swarth- 
more has  five  non-resident  fra- 
ternities to  which  about  50% 
of  the  boys  belong  is  not  so 
surprising'  as  it  might  other- 
wise seem. 

Of  course,    not   all    rules  are 
so  severe  as  these.  Curfews  loc 
girls  are  about   the   same  as  at 
Brandeis.    There    are    no    dress 
regulations    (One  Swarthmore- 
an.  in  response  to  a  query  from 
onr  of  the  Harvard  boys,  said: 
•Well,   we're  supposed  to  wear 
shoes  in  the  dininu  liull  ")  How- 
ever, dress  did  ditVer  somewhat 
from    tiiat    a(    Brandeis     In    the 
classes    1    attended,    about    90% 
of  the  girls  wore  skirts,   ratlier 
than  slacks,  dungarees,  etc.  Too, 
about  forty   percent  of  the  jun- 
iors and   seniors  attend   honors 
seminars  twice  a  week.  By  tra- 
dition,   boys    wear    jackets   and 
ties    and    girls    wear    stocking* 
and    heels     to    these    seminars. 
Consequently,    there    is    always 
a  signihcant  portion  of  the  stu- 
dent  body    dressed    rather  lor- 
mally.  Tliis  tends  to  encourage 
any  other.-?  so  inclined  to  dress 
this  way.   And  so.  much  to  mjr 
surprise,     1     found     dress     at 
Swarthmore  on  the  whole   Icsa 
inlorn«al  than  at  Brandeis. 

Strike 
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content  with  refard  to  faculty- 
student    relations    comes    from 
non-hooors     students     who 
charge    that    faculty    members 
devote  all  their  time  and  energy 
to  those  students  who  are  doing 
honors  work  (40%   of  the  jun- 
ors     and     senit>rs     are     honors 
candidates).  The  validity  of  this 
complaint  was  substantiated  by 
several    Swarlmore    professors 
to   whom   I  st>olce    One  or  two. 
while    admitting    the    situation. 
offered  in  defense  the  argument 
of  an     elit'st"    education. 
Mutual  Concerns  Oiscu^w^ed 
Informul   discussion   between 
the    exchange    students     (Dan 
Marcus  and  1.   three  boys  from 
Harvard,    and    two    girls    from 
Sarah     Lawrence)     and     about 
fifty     Swarthmoreans     brought 
out*   another    familiar    problem: 
the     administration       On      the 
who!  e.    Swarthmore    students 
are   jt   least   as  concerned   with 
administrative     policy     as     are 
students  here.  Several  Swarth- 
more students  voiced  their  feel- 
ings that  the  admissions  policy 
of    their    college    is    emphasiz- 
ing    the     "collegiate.'     "well- 
r(7u  tided"    individual    at    the 
expense     o4     eccentricity     and 
"rough  edges  * 

A    widespread  source  of  stu- 
dent  discontent    is  the  adminis- 
trative policy  directed  at  foster- 
ing   an    intimate    campus.    The 
student     bodv     is    an    ingrown, 
close-knit    group   where  every- 
one knows  just  about  everyone 
else    To  achieve   this   intimacy, 
the   administration   forbids  stu- 
dents   to    have    cars    at    school. 
Manv     lectures,    cimccrts.     etc. 
are  sponsored  during  the  week, 
and    there    are    campus    movies 
and    dances    every    weekend^ 
However,    man>     students    feel 
that  this  is  still  a  very  unnatu- 
ral   and    undesirable    isolation. 
There     is     little     contact     with 
neighboring  schools  on  an  aca- 
demic level,  and  virtually  none 
in  the  social  realm 

Two  o  t  h  e  r  administrative 
thorns  in  the  sides  of  many  stu- 
dents are  regulations  concern- 
ing alcohol  and  ..  p  »' "  house 
h(»urs  One  of  the  few  remain- 
ing vestiges  of  Swarthmnre'.s 
Quaker  origin  is  its  rule  for- 
bidding the  p(»sse>si<m  or  con- 
siMiiption  of  alc(»holic  bever- 
ages Violation  of  this  rule  is 
(onsidered  a  rather  seri<»iis  of- 
fense 

<)uaker  Tradition 

The  opiM  liouse  >ituation  may 
also  sttMii  fnMU  the  Qjakrr  tra- 
dition Boys  may  have  girls  in 
their  roofus  between  certain  set 
hours   on    weekend    aflcrnoous 


1  was  introduced  to  Swarth- 
more food  during  a  food  strike. 
All  the  exchange  students  ar- 
rived at  the  camjjus  late  Sun- 
day night  too  late  for  supper 
(which  is  served  from  5:20  to 
tf:30).  1  slept  through  breakfast 
(7:20  to  HiO)  and  8  a  in.  classes 
the  next  morninjf.  At  noon, 
about  half  of  the  student  body 
.staged  a  boycott  of  the  dining 
hall  in  prote.st  against  the  food. 
After  a  week  at  Swarthmore,  1 
was  in  full  sympathy  with 
them.  On  the  whole  I  tind  food 
considerably  better  here  than 
there,  in  both  quality  and 
quantity. 

A  striking  difference  between 
Swarthmore   and    Brandeis   liea 
in  the  composition  of  their  re- 
spective student  bodies    In  con- 
trast to  Brandeis   heavily  uiban 
Jewish  population,  the  majority 
of     Swarthmore     students    are 
Christian,    many    coming    from 
suburban    and    small    town    en- 
vironments.   There    is    a    great- 
er diversity   (»f   geographic,  so- 
cial,  and   cultural   backgrounds 
a  m  o  n  g     the     Swarthmoreans, 
even     though     they    have    com- 
paratively few  foreign  students 
(28  in   a   student   body   of  9',i0>. 
Honors  ProRram 
Swarthmore's     top     rating 
among    lit)eral    arts    institutions 
stems   from    and   depends   upon 
two    main    factors:     its    honor  J 
program   and   the  calibre  of  ita 
students.  When  it  comes  to  aca- 
demic   excellence.     I     think    it 
would     be     diflicult     to     tind 
many  student  bodies  capable  of 
equalling    Swarthmore  s.    Both 
in   class    and    out.    the    high    in- 
tellectual   quality    ol     the    stu- 
dents   is  quite   apparent     There 
is  considerably  more  class  par- 
ticipation    than    at     Brandeis, 
even   though  class  size   is  alxuit 
the  same,  and  much  of  this  par- 
ticipation    is     thoughtful     and 
perceptive.     On     the     whole.     I 
found    more    bright    and    inter- 
ested    people     at     Swarthmore 
than  at  Brandeis.  The  pervading 
tone  is  overwhelmingly  serious 
and     intellectual.    This    is    evi- 
dent in  everything  from  dinner- 
table  ctmversation  to  quiet  dor- 
mitories.  According  to  a   num- 
ber    of    Swarthmore     students, 
this     intellectualism     create* 
a  very  tense  atmospliere  and  is 
(me    reason     for    Swarthmore's 
rather  high  attrition  rate  (more 
than   itO^'v    of   an  entering  clasa 
drop    out)      H(»\.vever.    tlu*    ma- 
joritN    i»f  students  who  are  able 
to  cope   with   the   pressor*-   (ind« 
Swarthmore    an    extremely   ex- 
citing and  stimulating  scIujoI.  I 
did. 
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Child  Psychology     Admissions 
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not  education;  the  value  in 
reading  experiments  lies  in 
cheeking  the  veracity  of  as- 
sumptions by  under.vlanding 
the  exp«»riment  and  all  the  vari- 
;«bles  involved.  The  lectures 
wi're  c<mceriud  almost  entire 
Jy  \Vith  '  theory.  Undoubtedly 
students  niis.sed  seeing  the 
relevance  of  sonu*  experiimnts 
VT  ni'ver  saw  the  reasons  for 
deviations.  The  stuff  of  any 
•lisciplino  is  intelligible  prac- 
tical application  which  substan- 
liatey  the  theories  employed.  1 
don  t  think  that  there  was 
#  nough  of  this  in  Child  Psy- 
chology. 

Bad  Sec-tifins 

Four  of  tlu'  liv«'  sections  in 
Child  P.sychoio^y  wei  e  small, 
jst'ven  to  fifteen  .«;tudent.*^.  The 
s€»ction  run  by  Dr.  Jones  was 
atleiided  by  about  forty  people. 
This  is  loo  lar|k:e  a  ela.ss  ...  I 
take  the  size  of  thi.*;  seel  ion  as 
an  opportunity  lo  criticize  the 
section  s  y  s  t  e  m  in  general. 
There  are  two  things  wrong 
with  our  system,  defeating  its 
aim  of  bringing  the  student  into 
(lose  {•  o  n  t  ;j  (•  t  with  pei>ple 
knowledgeable  in  his  lield  and 
with  people  particularly  quali- 
I'K'd  to  teach  regarding  liu* 
problems  in  the  course  in  whicii 
he  is  enrolled. 

Section  leaders  are  no|  neces- 
sarily knowledgeable.  Tliey  are 
graduate  students  with  up  lo 
Ihree  years  of  schooling,  tlieir 
schooling  is  not  necessarily 
germane  lo  the  .section  which 
they  instruct.  They  recei\t' 
teaching  assistantships  not .  be- 
cause they  can  t^ach,  \)ii{  be- 
cause they  are  needy  qualified 
f  t  u  d  e  n  t  s.  There  are  some 
potable  exceptions  --,vne  in 
Child  P.'^ychology  ---  but  on  the 
whole,  the  system  is  not  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  small 
cla.sse.v 

Basir  DichelMmy 

Furth<«r.    sections.    I    believe. 
.<houl€l  eonipU-ment   lectures.    In 
Child   Psychology  th*'^  did  n«)t 
In    all    disciplines    section    men 
flight  he  r<'(iuir(»d  to  attend  the 


course  lectures  that  they  might 
better  understand  the  questions 
po.sed.  that  Ihey  might  be  bet- 
ter able  to  explain  on  their  own 
initiative  the  important  or  ob- 
scure points  in  the  course.  The 
section  leaders  in  ChUd  P.*^y- 
chology  rarely  allencied  Sec- 
tions were  not  organized  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  ti>e  lec- 
tures. The  lectures  IhemKclves 
were  not  correlated  with  the 
readings;  as  a  consequence  both 
lectures  and  reading  Suffered. 
Mutual  explanation,  an  irrte- 
gratioii  as-  wns  offered  on  one 
occasion,  would-  ha\e-  increased 
the  valine  of  the  course.  The 
qualifications  and  ramifications 
of  a  j>oint  of  \'ie-w  are  .les^  val- 
uable than  thi'v  mi^ht  he  when 
they  are  introduced  a  week 
after  the  original  statement. 

I  Is  So  Bad 

'J'ht  lectures  wen-  full  of 
footnotes,  hard  to  follow. 
Rather  than  being  ci»ncerned 
with  the  changing  modes  of 
perception  in  children,  the  de- 
velopment of  problem  solving 
capacities,  and  Piaget  s  work, 
they  expounded  the  Ericson 
thtory  and  a  small  part  of 
Piaget s    theory. 

A  paper  >A  as  assigned: 
an  autoijiography.  For  people 
who  like  to  write  it  was  en- 
joyable; for  some  of  those 
who  aie  not  so  inclined  it  was 
painful,  and  not  fruitful  1  can- 
not consider  the  assignment 
\aluable.  Its  intention  was  to 
make  the  writer  consider  his 
childhood  and  so  get  a  deep 
insight  into  childhood  in  gen- 
eral. There  too  the  pap<«r  was 
to  ser\e  Hs  a  lherap\  .  The 
paper  did  hot  pro\ide  its  au- 
thor with  a  general  valuable 
vi<'w  of  childhood:  a  fit-Id  study 
would  ha\e  been  more  \ahi- 
able. 

It  Has  To  Improve 

One  can  feel  imly  optimism 
about  this  course;  it  is  bound  to 
improve.  This  was  the  first 
year  it  had  been  taught  by  Dr. 
Jones  Surely^ome  of  the  work 
of  this  year  will  be  replaced 
by  source  readings  and  field 
work  If  the  nursery  i<;  in  op- 
eration next  year  there  will  be 
con\enient  facilities  for  observ- 
ing. With  the  curriculum  im- 
posed \)y  some  sort  of  attached 
field  work.  I  hope  the  course 
will  become  nif)re  de«'pl>  con- 
('<*rned   wifh   children. 


Wechsler  at  Cen.  E<d. 


(Cdutiiiuvd  /rojn  Puqe  13) 

would  be  unhappy  working  for 
the  Sew  York  Times,  which  is 
"restrained  by  a  neutralist 
sense"  Although  lie  realized 
that  the  great  problems  aic 
more  complicited  than  they 
som<*times  seem,  he  insists  that 
strong  positions  nuist  be  taken. 

'jhe   middle  iit;ed  editors   re- 
flrciions     showed     that     he     has 


remainvd  a  caustic  crilic.  His 
idea  of  'a  good  s<»ciety  is  one 
in  whic-li  men  and  wonu  n  are 
permitted  to  raise  hell,  to  fight 
out  the  controversies  of  llxir 
times  "  Clen  Kd  s  latest  gu<st 
has  gone  far  ;ind  dom  niuch. 
but  he  is  still  lighting  Janus 
Wechshr  is  a  radicjjl  who  has 
come  to  pragmatic  terms  with 
this  societN'.  l)ut  thai  i.^  not  Ui 
say    that     lie    .•H(<p1s    it 
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\vv  of  Admissions  and  Scholar- 
ships art:  Mr.  Phihp  Driscoii, 
Dean  of  Admissions;  Dr.  Eu- 
tlvnv  C  Black,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  history;  Dr    Mary   Brac- 

kett.  assistant  professor  of  (Ger- 
man and  coordmator  ol  foreign 
lani^uaKc  instruction;  Dr  Mer- 
rill Peterson,  Dtan  t)f  Sfudents 
and  as*;ociate  professor  of  his- 
tory: Dr  Orrie  Friedman,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry ;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Kofi,  adjunct  associate 
professor  and  director  of  per- 
forming activities  in  nuisic. 

A  faculty  Comniitt<e  of  Ad- 
missions, just  organized  tins 
year,  is  discussing  admissuuis 
policies  and  procedures  for 
B  r  a  n  (\  e  i  s.  Dr  James  Dufly, 
assoc.  prof  of  Spanish  is  the 
c  h  a  i  rni  a  n  of  this  committee. 
'I'lie  other  m  embers  are:  Dr. 
Maurice  Auslander.  assoc.  prof. 
of  .Malhenuitics:  Mr.  Phillip 
Driscoll.  instrutlor  in  English 
and  Dean  of  Admissions:  Dr. 
Orrie  Friedman,  professor  of 
chenustry;  Dr  Lawrence  Fuchs. 
Dean  of  Faculty  and  ;issoc.  prof, 
of  politics:  Dr  Picardo  Morant, 
assoc  prof,  of  psych.:  Dr.  Mer- 
rill D.  Peterson,  assoc  prof,  of 
liist  and  Dean  of  Students,  and 
Dr.  Kdwin  Burr  Pettet.  piof  of 
the  arts  and  director  of  the 
Brandc  !s  '1' heat  re. 


COUNSELLORS 

COLLEGE  JUNIORS 
OR  HIGHER 

Large,  well-established  ca- 
ed  comp  with  fine  Jewish 
cultural  progrom.  80  miles 
from  N.Y.C. 

Good  salaries,  pleasont 
working  conditions,  mofure 
stoff  associations. 

Interviews  will  toke  ploce  on 
Thursday.  March  23,  between  10 
A.M.  ond  5  P.M.  ot  the  BureoM 
of  Jewish  Educotion,  72  Fronklin 
St.,  Boston.  For  opplicotion  9n6 
oppointntcnt  write 

Cejwin  Camps 

31  Union  Square,  West 
NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y. 


Waltham  Electric 

ALL  MAKES 
Radio,  T.V.,   Appliances 
SALES   and   SERVICE 

Special  Discount 
To  Brandeis  Students 

875   Moin  Street 

TW  4  3628       TW  4  3148 


LEISURE 
WEAR 

•  GIRLS'    DUNGAREES 

•  GIRLS'   CHINO  SLACKS 

•  POLISHED   COTTON 
SLACKS 

•  LACE   TO   TOE   TENNIS 
SHOES 

•  ATHLETIC    HOSE 

SAiRTS^ 


350  Moody  Street 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


rSlmmons  university  Tripsn 


MOFESSiONAUY  CONDUCTED  TOURS 


COED  •  JET  TO  EUROPE  •  62  DAYS  •  ^1295 


fHOOSf    *OU«    mNfKADY 


CHOOSE   VOUH   L/N/VffSliy 


Sp^in,  Fi.tiMt  .  KhkIaihI.  ITolland,  Bel- 
gium, i^riMiMMy,  Au)UiM,  SwiUerlaiid, 
]la)>. 

Oiilionul  Eaten$ton:  1SDAKL  anj 
U  S  S  H. 


l*niv.  of  (.' AM iirt- French  at  all  levels, 
i'niv.  of  C^rarva-  Snniiiar  on  Inlrn^- 
tiitn.il   litstilutiuns  aii<l   Firnch  at  all 

It'Vi'ls. 

Intrmatitinal  Acudrntit-t  at  Salaburf; 

MiiMi',  .\it,  (•<  iiii.iii  l..4ny\i.ii;«*» 

EiMOfEAN  ADVENTURE  TOU«  Grand  Tour  Wc.M«>m  p:urf>|N  i  Spain.  France. 
iOuKUiitJ,  ll«>t)Mi>J.  H<  l>'niM),  (•riuiaitN.  Swil/nl.tnd,  It.iK.  55  DA\S  —  C'Oki) — 
Jl'LY  J3  to  SEPi\  5-S.S.  <:«)N'STrn  TlON  — $1405.  Oi)tiuiial  lUtum  Wy  Air. 

SIMMONS  UNIVERSITY  TRIPS  ^'  ***'*''^  ^LT:  .^-T  ^•'*'  "  '^  "^ 


•  i 


OiiC^inras 


with 
Mv  Salman 


(Aulfior  of  "I  l^'a^  a  Tetn-nqe  fhrnrf'/'lhe  Many 
lAHtt  of  Uvbif  (iillii  ' ,  etc  ) 


I  WAS  A  TEEN-AGE  SLIDE  RILE 

In  a  T#'«rnt  l»':in\«'<l  joiirii;il  (  U«/(/j  {\\v  «Iistin|:uI"«li<'il  lM»ijr<l 
<-l»H»rM)aii  (l{;tl|>li  '"  liot-l.ii*^"  Sijialoo^)  ol  owe  ♦»!  our  iin»^t 
•ii.|H«rt.'titt  .^^J»^•rM•.•l^  cnriMtrations-  (the  Arf  M<*<*liaiiic:il  l)og(  <•  ) 
wn-U  a  tniicliaiil  aitifir  in  wliirli  \\e  piiifx>int<'(l  «Mjr  pravcvt 
iiation.'il  pn>i>l(>ni:  tlir  lack  iA  culture  anionp  >«cicnc<'  ^ra«iuat4'M. 

Mr.  Sij:af<»<»<-">'  ailiclc,  it  niu>t  i>e  cuiplia'-izt'd.  wa.*'  in  no  m'hm' 
<lin'p;i1or\  .  He  -fateil  <|uilc  (Icirly  tliat  tlie  "cicfm'*'  "(tMlrnt, 
\sl.iit  wifli  liih  jiruellin;:  cuiriculufii  in  pliy^ic*^.  inatli.  ami  cl»<iii- 
i^'lry,  e«n  Kartlly  !>*'  evjM'cfcd  to  iimi  tunc  to  stu<ly  lli»  .nXs 
!«•«'.  Wliat  Mr.  Sij;af«to>^  «lep|nrcs  in«lee<l.  Nsliat  wc  all  «)cpl«.rc 
—  »K  III*  U  psi4le(|  result  of  t<KLiv'<  ^<icnrc  CMurM'^:  •Taduati'^ 
^lio  /;nt  ImoM  a  Itridjrc  l»ut  can  t  corn»M)se  a  <'onccr(«>,  \n  Ito  know 
1*Jai>rkV  ('imhtiiiit  Ijut  not  Botli<-clirs  Wnus,  wlm  arc  tainiliar 
>\itl.  J>ain»l»ofcr"h  lines  Itut  not  uitli  Scliiilers. 

Ml.  Sii'iifo^rt'  ran  {\m\  no  solution  to  this  liiilf'fius  ioibalani'e. 
I.  Wnwii'Vfr,  iK'lif'Vf  tliere  is  our  unci  a  very  siin)>le  one.  It  if 
t);»^  »f  ht4Hi4'nt>  of  science  don't  liavc  time  U\  voxwr  \n  \\\e  M\i»>^ 
tln'U  w«   iitttht  let  the  ;uV  i-^inie  to  studerif^  of  sn*u*4. 


Vf  ^uUl^'X'^  r^i''iY^//^y^^/f^//r^- /:■:,. 


F#»f  «-^a?iif»lr,  it  wouM  l»e  a  \ery  rasx-  filing*  to  teaeli  fH>*l*if 
.••nil  thwu  riplit  aloii^'  wiili  ff/ii/>-u's.  Student^,  inst<'a«l  of  mertiy 
Wini"  eulUii  ufM»n  to  recit*'  in  physics  cIii^s.  uouUi  iii'^teud  I**' 
ici|uirtil  t«i  rhyme  ihc  ir  aM«-\\e]»-  .'lod  vrt  them  to  f;»miliar  luni'ts 
-  hk«  UrT  instance.  'I  In  f'olio^tl  lUnj*  u  Morrh.  TiiU'  recit,Mt  ions- 
voiiUJ  not  only  l»e  (Ikm  L  !ull  of  importaiit  lact>  i)Ut  utiuUl,  at 
♦  h«  «-;,»u»  tnn«  .  e\po^r  l)u  -lu«leiit  to  the  .i«-flietn  »i«  lij:ht«-  of 
iivi'ui  ifMixic  Merc,  liy  it  yn.itself.  ^  ow  hll  know  '/h*  <'iiivntl 
f,4.ritf  Mu  » li    <  ome,  •'in^:  ahu^  with  rrx  ; 

/'/"/sirs 

y.v  irhdl  in   i'tirii   it,  r/rj.»'. 

/•'<  »(.*■/* ;// 

Stml  *  III  lijii  la  >/«»<.*••>'. 

A  *  irlt'ti 

/.*   hi\/I.Jii!u(iH 

A  •'!  f'n-,»it.iii  '•ii''inl.     ^'»'»  iUi'ilt , 
)\)  yoij   "-e*    \.tA\    Oiiit  )i    riM'ie   I  u..i»!ei,.iij!,   hovv    Uiu«ji    mire 
npiiitiof.'  1^'  l«.iMi  phy-'ic--  thi»-  ^^.i\  .'  Ol   M.»ur^<'  jow  ilo,  V\  h.d? 
J  oil  M.»nt  .iM'tiiei  •  ho|  II- '    I'y  ail  nicMi-; 

///  ve''  '' 

Ih   rniil*   til'    1  .t  ,tit  u  jitr. 

/  /«'/<'« «/ 

//<    fiOili    !'.!    J  ,'»<(»   ,  '  iir. 

i  'm  If 

fioili    i  n  i:  yui'r*  •/, 

A  '1*1     Iht.'^ll-''    It    '/«*<>»/.      ,Nf,    >    lUiflU  . 

«^n«e  the  --tudeiit  ha."-  iii.i-1«nil  7 /-•  <  «'ii>tni  lu>ii*  »i  yf*irth,he 
i-.in  j;o  on  to  more  complicatoij  nieiodie*-  like  /hull,  iviti  '!  >uut- 
Juiu'  Ilium    the  I'.rimii.  aii<l   /"«(    M»    1 1  inii  i\ 

.^lt<l    when    the    ^tmleiit.    loaded    Wilh    ».elence   and    •  »d»  iirr, 

N'aM-*  tli»    •  !as^ro«im  aiid  Imht*-  his  Marll'oro.  how  iiuo  li  nM*M' 

)u   ujII  ♦•i,(..y  (hat  hlter.  ih.it  (l.i\(>r.  that  paik  or  l»o>'    l'>< cauM' 

iheie  Will  no  loniiei  I -i   aii  unc.-i^c  «;iiaw  in^  at  hi»  ^oul.  no  lon|.'er 

a  hllle  \oii-«    \Mthiri  liin  rep«.itiii^  that   he  i^  eiiltundiv  a  dolt. 

//«    ,tili    kui'U      know    jo\  ».ii-|y  -  //(/W    hi    i.»    n  fiiljili*ii    »/««t,,    a 

\«  hoif    man.  .lod   lie   wili   ha.-k  and   V(\(\   in   th(    plea.'^-iiit    ot  hm 

.MarlU  !»•  a-  a  coM    i«lh    n  wiw   !it,t-«-      i«>»itenl    complete*,  fmly 

ethajil*  d      •»  '  M  dit    to  i,,'  colleL'*  .  lo  )  ,ni-elf,  and  !<•  his  t,.|.;u»- 

(o|)ist  y  a.«     Mhi '-i.uiMd^ 

•  •  • 

iml  ,rtkiU  Ki  i>  lullini!.  t  *>ll  n  isf  .  in  I  In  run  vtfiss.  /n  r  htiftn 
In  tr^'iiid  f^titff  l*»nif  t  nnin/h  /«»  In/  a  inn  i  njtutitt  lutui  Iht 
ntukttf  *tl  htvtltuntt     nn/iltiufi,  htnytnii  I'Uiitp   Mv,n» 


\ 
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Pa«3<?  S'Kteen 


THE     JUSTICE 


Match    14.    1961 


.A- 


Sh 


Med 


On  the  Judges  Bench 


Battering   Brandeis 


Irwin  Creif 


i:v   lelT  (  iilien 


i:r;*ii.l.-is  ri.ivt-rsilv  l.asketl.all  U.rtutu-s  r.xU-  a  vi-.y  hilly  n.llfr.fni.sU-r  .lurn.tt  <^ 
•60  ■  •«!  cai.MMin".  a.i.l  alUT  lu.vor.i.B  Hi-inul  Iho  MM  ...ark  l..r  n.osi  ol  ll.e  si-as.,>.  the 
lel...  c.'miMlcIl  a  f...al  11-12  .ecoal  l..eK,.e.ie,.c,-  was  l».o  «atchw..r.l  I...-  K...ly  !•  m<ler- 
H.M,s  r.nal  vt-a.  al  the  hc-ln..  St..  I'a.is  and  IMck  l.e.l.<.w.l/.  vve.e  a  |»a.r  ol  sU-t-pf.  s.  wh.lo 
eslal.lisheii  slar.H  Steve  Hallasai.d  (iii.o  IHSairina  never  a|.|K-aiv(l 

As  miKht  1.0  expecled.  li.e  seaso..  .slarleil  slowly.  ARainst  a  rather  weak  l.i.t  serappy 
Bridgeport    squad,    tlu-    JiidBcs 


iK'hind  Brian  llollariders  28 
f>,Mfit>  and  Ron  KeiniKTs  20. 
Io.it  a  lasi-mniiiU*  8(»  8n  thriller 
afttM  l»t*int;  on  top  jnost  of  the 
w«v  Harvard  was  next  on  the 
schedole,  and  the  Crimson  t<K»k 
a  relatively  easy  71-fS7  win 
But  the  fre-.hrne!i  had  yc\  l«» 
sh  »vv  their  ptitential  and  the 
f<'w  veteran^  -  Bernie  c;iM»d- 
nun  and  Bnan  lloHander 
and  the  iipcoimni;  >oph>  wereii  I 
a  leal   team  :ss  \e'- 

Fraeltired  Skull 
TJh»  lirsl  Ihmov  to?»ie>t  turned 
out  to  be  even  more  costlv  tlian 
a  79  'J 4  loss  t(»  povsei  ful  Massa 
chuM'i*^     Brian    !lolland>M     vva- 
vipended    and    suHered    a     frae 
lured     skull     that     forced     him 
out     >f    the    next    ei«ht     names 
F«»Mr     days     latei      the     Judges 
finiod  the  wiimers  column  with 
a  7«-00  decision  over  AIC    Billy 
Gold*>er»5    sparkled    with    27 
points      and      his     all-around 
hustle  and  hall  hawking    II(»wie 
Turnoft.    the    Philly     freshman. 
WJ«»  proving  an   important   fac- 
tor    in     inovmn     the     Brandeis 
offense    Then   alont;  came   Wil- 
liams   to    administer    a     l08-t»9 
thrashing,   as  the   rtiller-coasler 
nearly  hit   bottom     But    Suffolk 
l»rout(ht   a   respite  as  the   locals 
won    their   easiest    «ame   72-44. 
and  started  t<»  look  like  a  team 
After    the   Christmas   break 
Rhode  lslai\d  invaded  the  Sha- 
puo    Athletic  Center   and    cjave 
the    Judijes    a    41    point    lickini* 
v/hde   Ron  Kemper   was  pumj)- 
1(14  m  26  points 

Thrre  StraiRhl 
Two  days  later  th**  tean^ 
bounced  back  with  a  (H»-48  up- 
ii»M  win  over  Norwich  with 
G(»ldberi?  and  Kemper  leading 
Ihe  attack  Woicester  was  next 
and  fell  victims  to  a  (i6-5(i  de- 
feat, and  were  followed  by 
powerful  lAV  Tlu-  Judges 
soored  the  coup  (»f  Ihe  year  by 
doleatintj  tlw  hi«hly-fa  vored 
invaders  70-65  in  a  game  punc- 
tuated by  a  not  Sprint^tn-ld 
was  first  m  p<»^t-(»xam  acticm 
ai\d  the  tall  Maio<»n  (|uint«'t 
V'hipp^'d  tlu'  h»cals  81-55  Batrs 
c^me  ».  town  and  was  upset 
7H-70  a>  Ilollanrler  returned  to 
31  ti.»n  Stu  fans  was  now  es- 
tablished as  the  .Judges"  jump- 
shooting  ace.  and  Teddy  Sulli- 
van moved  into  Ihe  starhni^ 
lineup  in  place  <«f  the  departed 
Torn  irT 

Clark  thei\  turned  the  tables 
8J3in,  74-72  and  the  rollor- 
Coj.^ter  t>t't;an  slippini*  back- 
ward But  C(»ast  (iuaid  and 
T  u  f  I ->  were  defeated  by  the 
aroused  Judges  as  the  team 
moved  over  th.*  5(M)  mark  foi 
the  t'irst  tim»'  It  was  short- 
lived, howevei .  as  Colby  sc(»red 
a  70-62   win 

Bostofi    Colh'R.',    top   t<'am    in 
lh.»     area,     wa.>    nexl      I'.iandeis 
played    perhaps    their    finest 
game  of  the  season,  holding  the 
pow  M-ful     Fables    even     f<»r    ;J5 
minutes     before     Chuck      Che- 
valier pulled  tlu*  victors  out  of 
troii»>le,    98-89     The    BC    coach 
had   one  comment        They'll   be 
great    next    year "    Ithaca    pro- 
vided   s(»me   trouble   but    Riclne 
Leibowitf    barrelled    down    th.' 
middle    for    an    89  P«    overtime 

Justice  Tops 
PoliticosbyS 

In    a    uame    that    repiesented 
b»>l:etbaU     at    it-->    very     woi>t 
tlt-»  .lM.>tico  edittirial  board  oul- 
list.'d    the  Student  Council   43- 
4:>    Wednesday    niKht     Trailing 
14-1  t    at    hahtime,    the    scribe.> 
t>'hind   the   consistent   bombmu 
of    Gary    Grijssman    and    Larrv 
Goldman,     the    clutch     foul- 
s!ioo»in«»    of    St'n'««    Solar/,    and 
the      flashy      passinu      of      Bob 
From«*r,      polled      awav      from 
then     ippoii'Mits    in    the    second 
hilf     Kafo    Levine.   Pete    Leep- 
Bon.    and    Mj»-Iv    Abram>    kep» 
Counckl   in   the   bilUnue    tintil 
they    were    fof"  "il     ti^    foul    in 
th  y  c!>5inij   !u:uuleo. 


win     Merrimack    was    the   next  an    85-3.<    win     BU    w.m    easily 

victim    us    Hollander    pushed  by  twelve  Iwc  days   ^l**'^^KM 

Ihrouuh     50     points,     shattering  eompleted  the  schedule  and  the 

Coach   Kindei  sons  old   mark   of  Judges    w(»n     a     hi«    one    for 

4(;    while  the  .lud^eN  were  run-  Kinderson 


rec(»rd    lir)9<» 
roller -ci»a>ter 
peak 
(inai     week     of 


vic- 
bad 

the 


ning    up    a 
t«»ry      Tho 
iwiched    Its 
But     the 
t-a.son    hroiiuht    the   lowi.'>l  ebh 
\' e  r  in  o  n  t    >taite«l    tlu-    down- 
NWiUk;     witli     a     97  87      vict<»ry 
\'iM>     weak     r  r  I  n  I  t  V     hrmmht 
dovvnrik'ht       humiliation       with 


The  prospects  f(»r  the  next 
two  seas<»ns  look  \  ery  briiiht. 
with  a  mulliti'df  of  tak-nted 
frt'shnuMi  and  sopiioin(»ri*s  on 
hand  The  new  coaeh.  whoever 
he  may  be.  will  inh'rit  a  raft 
of  talent  that  could  lu*  molded 
int<»  cinotluM  NCAA  smai'-col- 
letli"    tournament    team 


Foilsmen  End  Season  6-4 
Future  Dynasty  Predicted 

Finishing  the  season  with  a  llomish.  the  t'eiicinK  team 
recorded  a  vvimiin«:  nturk  lor  the  fourth  cimsecutive  year. 
The  team  had  a  reconi  of  six  win.s  and  lour  defeats,  witli 
victories  c(.mifi^;  ovei  MIT.  I*ace.  Holy  Cross,  K(»chester 
Tech.  ami  l*radf(»r(i  Durfee  (twice).  The  Judges  were  de- 
feated hy  Harvaid.  Jersey  City,  Trinity,  atui  !lohai-t. 

Despite    the    winning    record.     vveiss7steve     Hil/enrath.     and 

Joel  Ahrams  possessed  the  Ixvst 
all-around  s  t  r  o  n  g  t  h  on  the 
team  Weiss  showed  great  im- 
provement over  the  course  of 
the  season,  his  first  m  competi- 
tion After  a  slow  start.  Hil^en- 
rath  developed  into  one  of  the 
nmst  dependable  fencers  on  the 
team,  until  forced  (uit  of  aclii»n 
by  a  concussion  His  injury  in- 
terrupted an  eight -match  win- 
ning streak 

Martinian  expects  consider- 
able help  next  year  from  fresh- 
nuMi  Ahrams.  Jim  L^evenson, 
and  Al  Kat/  They  are  typical 
Martiman  pupils,  utilizing  the 
classical  f(uin  of  fencii\g  Also 
counted  on  hea\ily  (or  th<» 
future  IS  sophomore  Chuck 
Koshet/..  who  scored  many  im 
porlant    victories  at    fod 

Marliman  complet«'s  his  tiflh 
seastm  a.->  coach  with  a  cumula- 
tive record  of  2(»-14.  a  65<)  win- 
ning percentage  He  eagerly 
anticipat<vs  Ihe  next  two  .>ea- 
.sons  a>  the  best  in  tlu'  school'.-, 
history 

Marc   P'.p.stein 


this  year  has  to  be  viewed  as 
one  of  rebuilding  The  squad 
consists  of  seven  sophonu»res. 
three  freshmen,  and  onlv  one 
senior  Coach  Martin  Martin- 
ian plans  to  build  these  soplu)- 
mores  as  a  unit"  and  to  even- 
tually havf  a  fencing  dynasty  " 

l.rvin    Stars 


The  outstanding  jK'rf(»rmer 
for  Brandeis  was  sophomore 
Mike  Levin.  wh<»  fenced  foil 
Levin  c(»mpiled  an  111  rec<»rd 
before  being  struck  down  by 
illness  midway  through  the 
season  He  was  nevertheless 
able  to  place  on  th<'  All-New 
Kngland  Foil  Team  He  prom 
ises  to  develop  inlf»  (»ne  of  tlu* 
l)est  fencers  in  the  F'a.-.t 

A  much-impi(»ved  epee  team 
was  led  by  sophomore  K  I  I  i  s 
CmiIuI)  Other  member-*  of  the 
all -sophomore  squad  wert'  Mike 
Post  and  Steve  Kazan,  lioth.  of 
whom  displayed  a  great  deal 
(»f  potential  in  their  tirst  year 
of  fencing 

The     sabre     squad     of    Cieni* 


Kdtlin's  Note  Ml  Ciiiul  ts  sports  edifor  o/  (In'  Loikj  lulatid 
Untvi'rsini  slniii'ut  Meie.v/»aper  Thii  c(»lu»rin  ainn'aied  oi  the 
l-\'hnumj  :ird  i.s.skc  o/  that  prtfier.  as  an  ajtcrmath  o|  the  wild 
lAil  Brumicii  baslwtbaU  gmmr  It  is  reprinted  here  with  per- 
miss*ou  jroiu  the  lerifcr. 

On  Saturday.  January  14.  a  victory  was  stolen  We  often 
hear  of  terrible  otticiating.  but  I  for  one  Pad  never  witnessed  a 
game  where  a  team  actually  loat  because  of  mconipelent  otti- 
ciating Imnudiatelv  prior  to  finals  the  LHJ  basketball  team 
took  an  8  4  record  up  to  Wallham.  Massachusetts,  for  uur 
annual   encounter  with   Brandeis  University. 

The  Judges  are  a  poor  team  talent-wise,  but  ttiey  always 
seem  to  give  us  a  good  fight.  Coach  "Pic"  Picai  iello  handled 
the  bench  chore>  loi  tne  Buds  in  the  absence  of  Buck  Lai.  wfift 
w<is  bus\  with  administrative  duties,  and  contemplated  the  u^e 
(d  numerous  delenses  in  case  they  were  needed  to  contain  the 
thandeis  attack  But  one  defense  which  he  overlooked  was  how 
t<i  contain  the  incompetent  otVicials  which  an  even  more  incom- 
petent  Bi mdeis  athletic  stall  had  placed  in  charge  of  the  game. 

The  otiicials  in  point  had  just  linislied  the  freshman  prvimi 
to  the  va'-sitv  encountt  r.  when  Risdy  Finderson.  the  youthful  2  5- 
year  old  Braiid«Ms  coacli  approached  Picariello  and  told  the 
BI  icki»irct  mentor  that  i»iir  >ignal>  with  tlu-  F.CAC  had  been 
crossed  and  no  officials  have  been  assigned  to  the  game  by  tlu- 
FCAC  ■  He  asked  Picariello  if  it  would  be  all  righ(  with  LKt 
if  l!\e  fri»sh  relerees  (dhcialed  the  varsity  tilt  In  tlu'  interest  of 
L»ood  sportsm.inship  and  the  memcuv  of  a  gruelling  weekend 
trip,  we  Pad  no  alternative  but  to  play  under  such  amateurish 
circumstances  Because  of  occurrences  directly  related  to  ttie 
game,  tiw-  team  .scriOe  was  commissioned  to  write  a  lett<M  whicli 
the  members  of  the  squad  would  like  to  distribute  to  ECAC^ 
othciaU  who  might  alleviate  the  incompeleiU  organization 
existing  in  ttie  Firandeis  athletic  departnu'nt  The  f«dl(.wing  are 
exact  passages  taken  fr(»m  that   letter 

the  5umr  was  undoubtedly  the  most  disor^anired,  dis- 
Custinc.  chaotic,  uncontrolled,  and  unsportsmanlike  aflair  that 
anv  of  us  hav«  ever  eaftaeed  in  or  witnessed  .  .  .  the  blame  tor 
the  above  confusion  lies  with  the  glarinK  amateurish  irre.sponsi- 
bility  of  the  Brandeis  coach  and  athletic  department  for  allow- 
ini»  the  came  to  i;et  danRerousIy  out  of  hand  .  .  .  Midwar 
throuf^h  a  battering  first-half,  during  which  Brandeis  fouls  were 
bcin«  overlooked  —  if  seen  at  all  —  by  the  ofhcials.  Picanell* 
told  Finderson  that  a  riot  would  develop  .  .  Finderson's  repir 
was  *'Wha*  can  I  do""  Perhaps  because  of  inexperience,  in- 
ability or  bolh.  he  actnallv  didnl  know!  Infortunately.  the  tw«» 
officials  didnt  know  either  ...  As  fouls  were  overlooked  and 
the  Lllf  players  began  to  get  frustrated,  tension  began  to 
develop  on  the  playing  fl<M>r  and  was  eventually  climaxed  in  a. 
free  for-all  which  emptied  both  benches 

The  rule  book  states  that  the  home  team  is  responsible 
for  the  crowd  FvidentU  the  unknowin"  Brandeis  staflf  thought 
that  one  elderly  guard  could  handle  r>00  emotionally  —  nn 
stable  spectators  in  the  event  of  trouble  —  they  were  wrong 
The  >tnctlv  partisan  Brandeis  mob  literally  came  »" /,»»*'  stands 
onto  the  playing  area  in  an  attempt  to  attack  the  "  "  l»^/VPr* 
rn  mavNe  It  was  only  through  an  act  of  Providence  that  L»H 
fans  werent  on  hand,  or  a   full  ^H•a^e  riot  probably    would  Ivive 

Ironically,    not    one    technical    or    personal     foul    was 
called    durins     the     free  for  all.     We    feel    that    such    continued 
examples   of   faulty    organiration    would    reflect   upon    the    game 
xnd   br  df»trim»*ntal   to   all   who   partake  in  collegiate   baskf-tba  I 
H    iN   lo.   to    you    to   lake   action   —   and   action    is   iinperaliye   in 

thi-.  ca>^."  .    .. 

iti'spectlnlly   yours, 

lAV  BaskPthall  Tean* 


CASTING  NOTICE 

Welisley  Experimental  Theatre 
THE  LESSON 

By  Eugene  lonesco 
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JIM  HARTS  DINER 

or^^:^  Aiioisn  thi:  cuh  k 


PERFORMANCES    APRIL    28  29 

Tryout     readings     in     Drama    Rehearsal     Room,     JeweH 
Thursday.     March     16,     7  30-9  30,     Friday.     March     17, 
Monday      March    20      7    30-9  30 

Call    CE    5-7570    for   Appointment. 
Directed   by  Corolyn   Meons. 


Art     Confer: 
3  30  S  30, 


I 


THE  DERMAN 
RUG  CO. 

•  BROADtOOM 

•  RUGS 

•  LINOLEUM 

•  TILES 

Carpets   for  Everybody 

Always  at 

Guoronteed  Sovmgs 

From 

$2.00  to  $35  00  Sq    Yd. 

410  Moody  Street 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

TW  3  2700        TW  3  6562 

V 


ROBERT  B. 
JOHNSON  CO. 

653  Main  Street 
WALTHAM,    MASS. 


TABLE  TENNIS  —  BADMINTON  —  TENNIS 

(RACKETS   RESTRUNO 

THE  HOUSE  of  SPORTS 

835  Main  St  ,  Waltham  —  TWmbrook  4-0S30 

SPORTING  GOODS  &  MEN  S  CLOTHING 

-All   Slants"  'Head  in  Toe" 

PARKING  IN   R£AR  OPEN  WEO  .  THURS  .  FRI     TIL  9  fU 


O'TOOLE 

The  Florist 
#Yf#»  f/#^vY  in 

719    MAIN    STREET 
TW    3  2961 


M.  A.  Grttnhill  Frttents 


Amirlca's  Mast  Popular  Folk  Singers 


^ 


L 


FRI.,    MAR     24 
8:30   PM 


Folk  Songs 
Around 
The  World'' 

Symphony    Hall,   Boston 
Tickets:  $3  50,  2  80.  2.20.  1  75 


Ai.vi;no.\'s 

•  For  complete   Cosmetics 

•  Courtesy    discount    given    to 
Brandeis   students 

887    MAIN    STREET 


WEST  END  CLEANERS 

Dry  Cleaning.  Shirts* 

Laundry.  Storage, 

Repairing 

909    MAIN    STREET 

TW    3  8807 
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AT  CHOI.MONnFrFY'S 

THIS  wi  1  ki:nu 

Friday: 

Jackir    Wasliini;ton 

ill  a 

retuiii  fiit;uf(eiiieat. 

Saturday 

:  "SuShil"  will  |»rr 

sent 

a  unrnian  show  of 

Indian     music     on     fluir 

and 

tabia,   plus   rrritinc 

^onir  of  his  own  poetry. 

WHAT  NKXT  FOK  PFAC  E? 

An  evaluation  of  the 
Washington  Projert  and 
planniiii;  of  lollow-up  action 
with  I>r.  !Vlauricc  Stein,  Jon 
athan  Schwartz,  and  other 
speakers  from  Rrandeis  and 
Harvard. 

SPONSOKID    BY 

RKANiifrJs  pi:a(  §•:  (;K<>ifP 

TONKiHT    AT   7:30    P.M. 

IN 

SHERMAN  CLIFB   LOUNGE 
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Student  Council  Accepts  Seyer\\een  Seek  Council  Berths; 
Justice''  Constitution  S\nger  Sees  Large  Vote  Friday 

At    its  meet  iiiK   luosday  m'^rht.  Stii(U*r»t   Couiuil  voted'  Tho  seventeen  candidates  who  sinvived    today's   primary   elections    will    vie    tor-   ten 

imanirnously    to  accept    the   new   .lusticf  c  i»iist  it  lit  ion.   'I'he    available   Student    Conncil    seats    Fr-iday.  The   liallotin^r   to   .select    ihr'ee    treshniaii.    tfiieii 
decisiorr    ma'.'ked    the   end   .d"   tn.ee   nKM.ths  of  contr-ovefsv    '^^M»»H;>nor-e.  and   four  junior   r-e|»r-estM.tatives    will  he  held  in  tin   Old  Lihrarv. 

.  I  I  oday  s   |)i*nnanes  cut    the  lield   to  live    in    the   two    lower*   classes    and    se\'eii    in    tin? 

and  contusion.  |  j,j„i,„.  ^.i^ss.  As  the  .Justice  k<h's  to  press,  the  results   of  today's   balloting   were  still  un- 

1'lie   c<»nstituti(m   was   toiinulated   at    a   joint    meet  in^^    .^^,.jj|.,|,|^.    Names  of  tho.se  wlio  survived  the    primaries  will  be  |)osted  tonight  m  the  din- 
of    the   .Justice    eilitorial    IxKtrd    and    a    Council    committee    in^  halls. 

Con.-^istiMK  of  President  William  Singer.  Vice-President  Sal  ,  Speeches  fen-  I  fie  final  elections  wMl  be  held    Thursday    iii^ht.    Freshman    candidate* 

Ii(»monac(),    and    r-eprvsentatives    David    Mandel    and    Alan 


ltul)in.  + 

Most      of     the      diflTiciilty      in 
drafting   a   constitulion   ccn 


lu'    tx'coines    a    voting    member 
ot   the  ediloiial  beaid      In  addi- 
tion.   Candida  I  es    for    anv    [)osi- 
tered   around   \Uc   power   ot   the    li^,,,    „^.,^,    ,,j,    u,nKer    be    noini 

I'ditor-in-chief    in    the    eh'clion    n;ited    more   llum    twice,   except 
of  candidates  for  cKiitor-m-chiel  I  f'»i    <be  extreme   cii.se   in    which 

...,^     r    ..       ^i«-...;..i     iw.....ri     ,wxc:i  cii»hl    unsuccesslul    oominali<»ns 

and     lor     t'dilorial     board     |m)si-  ..  ^      .  ,  i      r  ■  i        ^ 

.   .  -  tor  ediU)r-in-cMief  have  alreadv 

tion>      Under   the   |)r(»visu»ns   of  i,^.^.,!   mndi'. 

the  unwritten  st't  of  |)rocedures ;       The     constitution      also     pro 

ii.^ed     by     the     Justice     for     six ,  vides  regulations  nj'.udinn  tht 


liJicoruil 


Fiiiicl.^W€4l-.S|M*^iii 


years,    the    editor  in chii'f    was 
the  only  one  pi-rmitlect  to  ru»n\ 
inale    candidat<'s    for    an>     posi- 
tion,   jmd    his    power    extended 
to  ucdinuled   nomination 

Power  of  Nomination 


d»'(initmn  of  stall  members,  the 
I  m  |>  e  a  c  h  \\\  e  n  I  of  (>nict'r>. 
amendments  to  the  constitution, 
and    urievances 

Had  the  constitution  not 
been  apiJioved.  tlu"  .fuslice 
would  not  have  appeared  on 
the   l>udKt't    for  the  referiMidum 

tlie 


The     new     constitution     pro 
vides    the    opportunity     for    the    and     would    not     have     had 
editorial   board   and  tiic  statT  to    funds    to    publish     for     the     re- 
nominate  candidates  at  certain  '  mainder    of    the    semester     The 

innes.  The  edilo  -in-chiet  "« {  "y^f!»/"[^*^'^  ^'^^»"'*VJ*'^«1.Klm 
hMifter  retains  his  veU)  power  of  $2900  was  reduced  to  $2600 
over  these  nominations,  though    at    Tuesdays    meeting^    because 

!  of  a   change   in  the  schedule  to 

'  include      one      le.ss      eight  page 

issue   than    had   originally   been 

expi't'ted. 

Eair   Compromise 

Singer  remarked.     The  com 
mittee  of  Student  Council   that 
met  with  the  committee  for  the 

(Continued  tyn  Pagt'  6) 


Bridge  Club  Holds 
National  College 
Tourney  Saturday 

The  newly -formed  P»r-an- 
deis  L'niver'sity  P»ridM:«*  Flub 
will  depart  from  its  ruu-mal 
tournament  far-e  to  partici- 
pate m  the  H>r)2  National  In 
tercidle^iide  lirid^^'  Tourna 
nunt  on  Saturday.  The  compe- 
tition will  begin  at  1:(M)  in  the 
Club  Lounge  of  Sherman  Stu- 
di*nt   Cenlei- 

Although    onl>     Biandeis    un 


Tournameni  Director  Chuck 
Ci>v\an  't»4  emphasized  that 
faculty  members  and  visitors 
are  welcome  to  participate. 

National   (  ompctition 

M«»re    than   200   colleges,    uni 


versifies,     and     junior 


colk 


thnmghout  the  United  States 
will  tak<'  part  in  the  competi- 
tion, which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  College  Unions. 
A    one-dollar    entrance    fee     is 


will  speak  in  Seifer  Hall,  supliomores  in  Mailman   Hall,  and  juniors  in  Foi'd   l:;.'). 

—         -  - +       Six  present  Council  meml>ers 

j  ran  for  re-election,  including 
I  sof)lH»mi»res  Norman  Colb.  Vic 
llausnet.  and  Peti-  Osnos.  and 
Itunois  Jewel  Naxon.  l..i*nny 
Lubin.sky.  and  Peti'  Leepson. 
In  addition.  tminei"  Council 
mernbei'  Slevi-  Siuntier  ran  in 
the  juniin    (lass 

Junior   (  uiididates 

Other  junior"  c.jiididale-,  in- 
cluded .Ii'M  I'oster.  I'lank  Sus- 
iiian.  Larry  (>oldman.  Alan 
Penkower.  Harlan  Maigold, 
(leiold  Shapiro.  Dmitri  Piocos, 
Miinio  l"rt'iser-,  Arleiu  .Shapiro, 
and  Charles  Ciiuliano 

Soplmmori'  hopefuls  weri* 
Dave  Phillips,  Bill  C.urlield. 
Linda  Cioldman.  Myra  lliall. 
Mikf  Welh'i-  Russell  Klavun, 
Joel      Plolkin,      and      Fernando 

Ann     Cooper.     Chuck      Bresler, 
Contintu'd  on  Pafft'  (it 

Commuter  Issue 
Will  Be  Resolved 
In  Friday  Balloting 

Dissat  islied  with  the  re- 
sults ot  last  ^^eek's  reieren- 
dum.  Student  ('(Hincil  will 
again  present  an  amendment 
callin.L!  tor-  the  alxflition  of 
t  [ie  posit  ion  ol  ( 'ommuter 
l^epresentat  ive  on  Student 
Conncil  The  student  bod>  vs  til 
vote  on  the  r-esolulion  in  con- 
junction with  the  Council  rep- 
resentative i*lectiori>  on  Friday. 

The  |)r  oposeii  amendment 
v.a>  defeated  l)y  ,<  iUllI  ia!»  vole 
pr-e\  iinisls  .  with  i{  I  7  .^.ludenls 
ab.stauiinn  Council  is  calling 
I'U  another"  vote  pi  imaril.N  b»*- 
caus'  the  resolution  had  not 
been  publici/ed  adecpiatel.N  the 
lir>t  liiiie,  v\Hh  rnan\  students 
knowing  nothing  about  it  be- 
foic  receiving  llieii-  ballots  It 
was  assumefi  that  thi>  lack  '»f 
publicit.v  was  the  miijt>r  fai  lor 
in  the  abnormall\  iiigh  number 
of    abstentions. 

Sillier   for    .\t»oliti<»n 

Acciuding  to  Council  f^rivsi- 
dent  William  Singer.      The  posi 


SCHWARTZ  HALL.  FKBRUARY  10  —  A  packed  audienjr  r 
appears  totally  emhanted  by  the  $:J0O  comedians  hired  by 
the  Winter  Weekend  Committee.  For  two  reasons,  the  act 
was  booked  even  before  Council  allocated  the  money,  first, 
it  was  a  'bargain  rate."  and  second,  students  had  nothm^ 
else  to  do  that  afternoon.  Two  things  are  certain:  any  'bar- 
gain" involvei  here  most  assuredly  did  not  extend  to  the 
quality  of  the  entertainment:  and  all  but  forty  people  did 
in  fact  have  other  things  to  do  that  afternoon. 


Behind  the  Scenes  in  Mississippi: 
Committee's  On-the-Spot  Report 

IK  DAVID  TIKKNKV 
IXCKSON    .MISS     Fid»    2:.  —This  article  is  being  written  one  hI'K'K   frn^n  the  s|M.t- 
lighted  dome  of  the  Capitol   flu. Id. rig   in  which    iour   F.randeis  .students   interviewed  (iov- 
der«raduat<-    and   graduate  stu     ,.,.„,,,.  Ihtmett.  The  inter'view  was   not    f.»r  Piildicat ion :   ot    its   sul,stance    it    can    l»e    ..aid 
dents   are   eligible   for   ^  wards. '  ^  ,^.^j   ^  j^^.  (;,,vern.»r  expr'es.sed  archaic  and  extr-eme  ideas  which  arv  con.sonant    with   prin- 
ciples of  manv  of   tlie  voter's  (»f  this  slate. 

Following    the   interview  the  ollues  of  t  he  .Sovere.g.il  v  (  ommiss.oi,  :itid  ihe  <  iti/.eiis 

i  Council       wtMc       visiti'd        'I' h  e*!*  .      ■         . 
n         Vis, 1,..,. meal   U.«,sla.,vc.    in   a    wa.v.    .imilar    ,o    that    ,.r  tu,n>  ....  a   stat.w.d..    .-wI    ,., 
■o,«a.    c  eal.-d  bv  a   l!»r,ti  l.ill  t„    HUAC    Its  f„...t„.,.  ,s  t,.  ...v.-s-  v..„t.-d  h.s  l,....,«  ..U-,..d  r^,U. 
.rotcrth^ov;MW«..tv-,,niu.i,.«a...:    ....    .as.-s    a.v    tak.-.    to         As    .l.,,st.at..d     a  ,..vo.    St  .,.• 
,  T    Tl,      ,.■   d  of  the  Co.„n.is.l.-o...t    Inv..st.Kato.sa.,d  ...fo.m-  r)lluials    1.  a  v  .•    .ont.o.    of    t  ..• 
:               lil       Albtt    J      nVrwas   O.S    a.-.-     .„aintai....d     a.,d     d.al  .c-ins    in    t..,-    Statr    U..,v,.,s,ty. 

'r^t..Z:d  rci-^r  n.rnt  iwi.h.K^^^  "-""«" ""-  ^-^  «■•-'  ""■ 

'S  t.        ac  Ip.       -...s    nc!a.v   ..npl.cat.o„s  fo,-   ,..o   .sovor- ;  cal   s.-d.-nt   a«.,a.,on     (,„   pas. 


Trophies  and  phupies  will  be    ^,,j^  ^,,,,j   j|,^.^.  ^vH-re  not.  this  is  ^  editor    of    the    Mississippi 
awarded    l.»    the    colleges    wm       j       ^^^^,^.    ^.^^;.    ,,^    Mississippi    in  ,  Press,    a    local    left-wing    paper 
nmg    Ihe    natu.na      title,     while  ...  f    ..-..•.t  inu   a  Com-    wa>  the  vict  mi  ot  a  smear  cam 

the     four      individual      national    which   the   a(  t   creating  a  Lorn 

will     each     recerve    nn.ss.on  .states  that    rvc<»rds  and    P.^gn  perpetrated  by  .State      in 

proceedings   were  .s<.cr  el .  acces- I  vest  .gat<.rs."    The    .second    case 


W  LJ  oci.s 
5.^^dler 


cups  In  addition,  the 
A'imiers  id  Ihe  Ihatuleis  loui" 
li.Mueril  bt>t»i  Ivist  We.^l  and 
Not  I  h  .S(M:ih.  will  I  i-  I"  e  i  V  c 
a  V'.'  n  d  s 

When    re.iched    f(U    conuoeni 
Cowan  said.  "We  li.ivc  b-  -n  en 


vdde  onl>  to  auditors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  h'uislature  .\  news- 
paperman to  u  li  o  in  this  le- 
poiter  spi»ke  ai  length  pii)doc»'d 
mater  lal.N    s  h  o  w  i  n  g    that     the 


Bill    llarton.    candidate    for   I'di- 

(or  ol    llie   llniver-itv   of   Mi>sis-;the    level    ot    th.it     recritly    (tis- 

.     .      ....      t  .1 -...    i,.iPhiNed    l)V    the   libiaiv     I"  t.  n  d  .s 

sippi    newspaper,    was   t.iUen    loi*       • 

task    b>    the    Sovereign!  v    Com- 
uii>shti»  ui  conjunction  wiili  ili* 


the  person  interviewed  The  indicate  that  there  i>  no  iur 
Councils  m(»tto  is  "States"  tlu-i  need  f<»r  lhi>  position  I 
RiUhts:  Racial  Integrity  '"  \  li<»P''  "»•«'  'l'>-^  I'""  """  >tudeiit 
two-hour  dis(«)ur,se  and  four  l)od\  will  see  lit  to  appio\e  the 
pounds  iti  literature  wer  «>  givfii    amendment," 

tlu>     B  r  a  n  d  «M  .s    stud«'nts     The  Ki  ic    Klass      Ki!      (he    ciui.'ut 

hate     literature  i>  (Mi  or    below     C' omnmler-    Ih'pi cseiUah ve,    t»x- 

prt\<Ncd    the   hope   that    Hie   posr- 

t  ion       would       bi'       maiiit  one  \. 

or     the    Coum-ils    work    come     Thi-te    are    still    enough    corn- 

Iroin    private    souri-'-    .md    ti  om     miiler>    ttt    warr.m'     repr<    .enli- 

•lie   .Stale     .\u   annual   alio-  .ition     ti,,||      ui     .Suideiit     L'oun^  d         he 


(oMhh.rcu  Ol.  .'(it/c^i)  Ifunclion  ul   the   Commi.ssion   is.    Cili/eii:,    Council    Fal.sc  accu..a-l  Cimtiiiucdon  rug.- (») 
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W'v  \it'\v  vMth  yi:i\t'  ccmcni  iIh-  j.^i«t\viii}.^  tciulrnoy  of 
SlUiUiit  Ccuiuils  to  ivr^oi*'  const  it  ut  lonalily  w  lu  ii  it  is  in 
ihi'W  I)t's1  interest  to  do  so.  Tliou^^h  there  arc  sc\cral  cases 
(if  this  in  tJie  past  few  years,  it  is  with  the  most  recent 
that    we  take  exception. 

Th<'  Juslice  is  puhlished  this  week  for  <»ne  reason  pri- 
marily, namely,  that  we  accepted  a  new  Justice  constitu- 
tion as  directed  by  Student  C^mncil.  Had  we  refused  to  <Io 
this,  any  and  all  debts  incurred  by  the  Justice  would  have 
become  (»ur  own,  and  W(>uld  n(>t  have  beer,  covered  l)y  the 
Student  Tnion  Activity  Fee.  We  were  caujrVit  in  a  dis- 
tasteful dilemma:  either  accept  a  constitution  we  didn't 
like,  or  forget  about  print  in^^  the  newsiwii»er.  We  followed 
the  former  c<»urse.  but  aie  by  no  means  convinced  thai  we 
ina4i<'  the  correct  choice. 

We  will  iwi  ar^nie  liere  that  the  Justice  did  not  need 
a  new  constitution,  for  we  a^rree  with  Council  that  it  did. 
We  will  not  even  ar^ue  ajrainst  the  constitution  we  ac- 
cepte<i,  th<>UKh  we  are  firmly  convince<l  that  it  represents 
the  very  worst  interests  of  the  Justice.  V\  hat  troubles  us 
is  the  glaring  unconstitutionality  by  which  Coui.v  il  forced 

the  ch;inK<' 

Under    Article   VII,   Sec-tio-   *       •     'e  Student    Union 

^'Ml.^-'li^Utn'P     *^ >»•+{)'''' '""*  V    *i         involve  any   CJ«- 

t^airmenii  of  the  freeilom  of  these  clubs  to  make  iK)licy  and 
to  carrv  out  their  plans  ..."  In  other  words,  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional for  Council  to  use  its  j>ower  (►f  allocation  to 
fiMce  a  club  inU)  any  chan^'es  in  iH»licy.  W^e  find  it  impos- 
sible to  draw  anv  conclusion  <»ther  than  that  this  is  pre- 
ciselv  what  it  has  done  in  the  i)resent  ca.He.  Mr.  Singer  will 
argue  that  the  unwritten  constitution  under  which  the 
Justice  had  U^en  operatinjr  had  never  been  rec(»^'nized  by 
Council.  This  mav  \^  true,  but  he  conveniently  forgets  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  has  Ihh'u  receiving  Student  I  nion 
fumls  for  six  vears,  implying  that  Council  did.  m  tact, 
r«H'ognize  the  unwritten  constitution.  For  if  it  did  not,  it 
vvav  guilt  v  of  an  even  greater  mi.sdeed.  that  <.f  sponsoring 
an  organization  that  di^ln't  meet  the  regulaticms  prcscribt'd 
in  its  (»wn  c<>nst  it  ut  ion.  In  either  case,  the  l)urden  ol  guilt 
lies  plainly   with  Stu<lent   Council. 

International  Chutzpah 


Two  weeks  ago  a  pn^x'sed  Constitutional 
amendment  f(»r  the  elimination  of  the  i)usi- 
tion  of  commuter  representative  to  Student 
(\»uncil   was  diMealed   l)y   a   ;iOt»-lStl   voU  , 
with    :il7   students   abstaining.    Friday    the 
Student   Cnion   will  ag..iii  \«  =  le  on   this  pro- 
p(.<ai.  A  l\vo-thii(is  nia.|(»rity  of  those  voting 
is  necessary  l<'  jiass  the  resohiti(»n.    1   u.'ge 
l)n-    <tu.!en't    b'  mv    to   iippro'.e    1  hi'   i.ineii'l- 
mt-nt,  \'i>v  I  Itt'i  that  the  p<»st  of  conmuiter 
j-<  preseiilat  ive  is  unnect  .->ary.  Moreover,  it 
gives  double  n*:)re>enlat  i<*n  t(»  certain  ^tu- 
(ieiits,  an  un(k-iraMe  -itualion,  pai'ticul.n'.y 
iji    \i<'W    of    tlie    I'ael    that    sei ond-senu  sler 
sejiiors  )ia\e  lit)  represehtalion  at   all. 

The  position  el"  coinniuter  reiM'esentat  i\e 
was  esiablisiud  in  the  laiiy  \iars  ef  the 
University  whin  a  .'signilicafit  perceiitagt-  of 
the  students  allendmg  I'.rainieis  lived  in 
tluir  own  horiie.<  in  the  r.<tston  area,  due 
either  to  tinanrial  reasons  or  to  a  hu  k  ol 
University  facilities.  It  was  felt  that  the.se 
students  would  n<»t  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  their  regular  class  representatives 
and  should  theref(.re  elect  a  siK*cial  repre- 
sentative for  their  own  interests.  Although 
the  ('(Uistitution  did  not  forbid  the  c(»m- 
muters  from  voting  for  other  council  mem- 
bers, the  original  system  was  predicated  on 
the  l>elief  that  the  commuters  would  vote 
only  for  their  |)articula.  representative. 
This  was  generally  the  ca.se. 

At  pre.'Hent.  however,  the  maj()rity  (»f  the 
c<»mmuters  are  students  who  by  ch<»ice  live 
in  ajiartments  in  Waltham  and  tlie  sur- 
r<»unding  area.  These  off-campus  residents 
have  at  one  time  live<i  on  campus  and  are 


at(iuainted  witli  their  class  mend>ers.  They 
vo;e  fi»r  their  regular  class  iej)re.sentatives, 
and  by  Iwing  allowed  to  choo.se  a  special 
fomniuter  representative,  they  are  receiv- 
\\\y    the  aforenu  iitioned   (loui»le   i epJ'^*-^»''da- 

tioii.  ... 

\(.|\  f«\v  r.randeis  students  live  in  their 
own  home<.  1  he  Coinniuier  Asseinoiy 
)..^-«(l  away  long  ago.  an  indicati(.n  th.it 
iiH-i-e  are  no  leiiger  any  important  pioD- 
l.'m*-  of  paitic'.iiar  concei-n  to  commuters. 
As  a  small  grouji  the  con.muleis  do  not 
merit  stiev-ial  rei'i'*-'^*''^''^^^"'^  •  •^''>'  spicilic 
p.v.MemN  can  i^e  u  Teneil  to  Council  througli 
the  regnlai-  <  'oui'cil  meinl'd  s. 

fui  thei-more,  it  is  d(Kii.uul  v.liether  t  lu» 
electid  comminer  reprt  senlative  wnuhi  m 
:';,  t  iepres(!it  the  inlere-ts  of  tbi.-"  gioiip. 
ill  tlio  l»;i>t  two  xcars.  the  commutf-r  m  pre- 
sent at  ive  wa<  a  Mudent  living  in  a  W  alt  ham 
apartment.  The  j. resent  one.  who  c  o  m  e  ^4 
from  New  Ymk.  was  elected  to  this  position 
onlv  after  he  had  been  defeated  in  the  regu- 
lar class  elections  to  Student  Council.  .\ 
meag«*r  total  of  sixty  v(»tes  were  cast,  most 
(d  them  by  students  who  live  in  apartments, 
and  not  in  their  ("wn  homes.  It  apj)ears 
signiticant  to  this  argument  that  of  ten 
•*h<»me"  ctmimuters  iK»lled  by  the  Justice, 
seven  were  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a 
commuter  repre.sentative,  two  <»ihers  knew 
that  there  was  one  but  couldn't  .say  who  it 
was,  and  the  tenth  knew  his  uame  but 
"would  n(»t  kn<)w  )iim  if  1  saw  liim." 

1  adv(Kate,  tlien.  the  ab(»lition  <»f  a  totally 
unnecessary  ]M»sition  on  Student  C(»uncil  ov 
requesting  student  supiM)rt  f<»r  the  proposed 
amendment. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


ln-4ar€»ii|i 


The    United    States    government    evidently    Jinds    it 
r.ecessarv    t<.    remind    the    world   of   the   hyiKKiisy   of    its 
jM>licies   "every   so  often.    The    V -2  affair   was   one   such    in- 
stance,   tlie   Cuban    invasion   another;    and    now    we   are 
treated  to  the  undignified  spectacle  ol  watching  the  State 
Department  shamelessly  withdraw  its  latest  disarmament 
proiM.sal  after    (because?)    it    was  accepted   by   the   Soviet 
Uni(m.   To  quote  the   New    York    Times  of   February    io: 
**The  Soviet  Union  again  reversed  itself  by  ann(»uncing  to- 
day its  readiness  to  discuss  the  deadlocked  issue  of  a  ban 
on  nuclear  testing  at   the  pending  eighteen-nat  ion  disarm- 
i,nu  rit  conference."  The  United  States  i.romptly  responded 
to   lhi<  accei'tance  of  a   prop(»sal   it    had  Uuide  only   a   tew 
davs  before  bv  .  .  .  rejecting  it.  And  wtiy  V  According  to  the 
Time^^    because  "the  Russians  would  hmit   the  (M.ntrol  <ys- 
t -m   to   internal   monitoring   l)y   the  lountries  concerned. 
Now  regai-dless  of  wbnt  one  m;!y  think  nf  the  j.rmciple  <*1 
internati«.nal   inspection  -  -  and   we  ;.ie  in    full  agreement 
^viih  it   —  to  make  its  acceptamc  a  )>i-e-con(iit  ion   W-r  test 
ban  talks  is  clearlv  not   legitimate.  In  the  tir-t   ].lace,  thi< 
demand  was  ik  t  ma.ie  by  t!ie  United  Stales  in  its  original 
i.roposal.   making  it    now   leads  one  to  conclude   that    t  he 
move  wa<  calculated  to  lorce  tlie  U.S.S.R.  to  withdraw  its 
acceptance.  In  the  second  place,  the  issue  ol   internal  loi.al 
inspection  ha--  been  a  disputed  one  for  over  V^  >ears;  what 
the  U.S.  \<  saving  now.  in  effect,  is:  accept  our  terms,  then 
we'll  negotiate  on  them.  Such  behavi(»r  is.  if  nothing  else. 

In  ins  btM.k  Diplomats.  Peter  Ustinov  wa<  not  \  ery  far 
from  the  truth  when  he  dei)icte(l  a  US.  delegate  as  say- 
ing. "The  unexpected  sup|H)rt  of  the  S(»viet  I'mon  ior  our 
motion  is  uiit  of  the  most  callous,  cynical  ..." 


1  wish  to  reply  to  Julian 
Weitzenft'ldf  misguided  mis- 
sive of  February  20  It  seems 
that  after  a  2»i-year  silence 
Mr  Weitzenfeld  has  seen  fit  U) 
cast  his  beanie  into  the  pohtical 
arena  As  a  budding  politician 
\\  s<*em«  only  fair  tliat  h<'  use 
the  campus  journal  of  contein- 
p*>rary  thought  to  spout  forth 
his  golden  ideas 

However.  Mr    Weitzenfeld    as 
a    niernUr    of    the    previous 
Council,     there     are     certain 
things   that    puzzle   me      You 
elaim    that    the    nefarious     Mr 
Singer   has     withheld    informa- 
tion   from    the   Student    Union" 
ana  that    'only  his  friends  knew 
lh<   facts  "    1  somehow  have  th«' 
feeling     that     all     this     is     \  cry 
\  ague      Vou    seem    to    be    mys- 
1<  I  lously    well  informed    for    ;i 
j.<  rson   who  has  not  seen   tit    to 
attend  a  Council  meeting    What 
information  do   you   mean"     Or 
IS   Mr    Singer   withholding   that 
too"      Which    committee    chair- 
manship was  it   that   he   "asked 
his  friends  to  take  over    "    The 
cmlv     chairmen     .M-lected     since 
last   May   were  the  chairmen  of 
the    handbook    tommittee.    and 
ther<'    was.   of  course*,    the    cus- 
tomary sign  up  list. 

You    mention    the    fact     that 
1h<  re  IS  ;in  in-group  and  an  ont- 
group    with    reg;ird    to    campus 
information       This     is     all     too 
true     What  yon  t;iil  to  mention, 
h».we\er,  is  thai   the  in  group  is 
easily   joined   l\v   either  coming 
to  Council  meetings  or  by  road 
;ng  th(>  Council  minutes,  which 
art    posted   in  tiic  dining  r<»oms 
..lid  d  o  1-  m  i  t  o  r  i  e  s  Jifhr  <ach 
uucting.     Regiu-timg   the   ,Tiis- 
lice's   ((.verage   of   Council,    the 
.lustier    has    never    sc-n    fit     to 
(  .  M  V   a   report   (d    Council    pr(»- 
(eedings  within  iis  pag«  s    Don  t 
blame  Student  Council  for  this 
meetings  ;ire  open  to  e\<rynne. 
About  vour  slittcmetUs  on  the 
tuition    increase.    Mr.    Weit/c  n- 
UU\      phase     t;ik.'    the    time    to 
M  ad    Vvvd    Cordon!    article    m 
the  last   issue  of  the  .lustier. 

Krie  Khiss  iiZ 


the  increase  and   tlw  rc^sults  of 
Councils    nu'eting    with    Presi- 
dent Sachai     Cntil  thoy  were  in 
the  jMstke,   the  fads  weit    not 
publicly    ann<>un<*t<i     The   com 
iTiitlee  to  whwh   1  referred  was 
the    Wien    e«»mmittef.    and    Mr 
Klass  IS  correct:  it  is  still  cliair- 
nianless  and   has   b<-en   so   since 
December    One  of  its  co-chair- 
men,   in   fact,    never   did   arrive 
this  year    Mr     Singer   .said   that 
he  personally  had  asked  people 
to  take  ov*'r  the  chairmanship 
Th«'   point   tiiat   he   was  making 
was  that  nobf>dy  would  be  w  ill- 
ing  to  do  so  There  was  no  sipn- 
np  list.  Tht   only  rea.son  1  know 
the    committee    is   chairmanless 
is  b<'eaus<>  1  am  on   it  and  have 
c-onsiderahle  cont;ict  w  ith  Wiens 
and    the    W  ie  n    ottice     1    didn't 
hnd  out   until  recently. 

1  do  read  Council  minutes  but 
these  are  not   jilways   posted    in 
North,   nor  do   they   contain   ;ill 
the   inform.itioii    The  s'.itement 
that    one   should    go   to   Council 
meetings    in    order    to    find    out 
what  is  happening  on  campus  is 
utt<«r  norisens<>    One   should   not 
ha\e    to    sit     through     their     in- 
sipid   debates   and    trivial    busi- 
ness in  order  to  get  a   littU-   in- 
formation    1    belie\e    I    made    it 
clear    in    my    first    letter    that    it 
is     Council's     responsibility     to 
see  to  it   that   the  student   b<»dy 
IS    informed     The    Justice    has 
given    Ihem    ample    opportunity 
t(.  publish    Kor  a  while  last  year 
M  r      Singer     followed     Charles 
Kamens  precede  nt  <»f  writing  a 
rt'gular  column   Utv  the  Justice, 
but   it  v\ii^  iippaiently  l«»o  much 
lor  him    Th<'  f;»cl  tliat  e\<n  Mr 
Klnss   didni    l<  n  (»  w    about    the 
Wien    co:i<mitt<e    induides   tluU 
(  \cn  if  I  c;ane  to  C(-nncil  meet- 
in.','s  I  would  ^11 11  be  ignorant  of 
some  things  tliai  aie  going  on. 

Fied  Cordon's  article  is  com- 
pl(  teiy  irii  U  vant  to  the  po.nt 
that  incre:i>et;  slwuld  net  apply 
to  those  students  ilready  here 
Mr  Kla<s.  plea  e  tjiKe  the  lime 
to  re.'id  Ste\r  S(»lar/.*  artich'  m 
ll^e  \ivA   issue. 


Council    meetings   and    original 
ideas  in  the  .sjMeehes  for  4  xecu- 
tive   board     The-   party    regulars 
.said  only  that   they   would  con- 
tinue what  llM'  present  Council 
has   done,   only    mayb<'   a    little 
better     It    seems   that   after   2 ''2 
years   of  Council,  one   has  said 
all   he   has  to  say  and   dom    all 
he    can   do     E\en    Kamen.    ^'ho 
was    far    more    intelligent    than 
either    of    his    two    successors, 
was  a  bad  president  bcM-ausf^  he 
had  nothing  new  to  offer    I  sun- 
ply    lost    patience    with   Council 
and  decided  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing    myself      If    those     politi- 
cians who  ha \t  already  bloomed 
are   offended    at    tin    impudeMce 
<.f   my    budding.    1    sjggest    that 
they  do  a   better  job  to  oh\  »ate 
my   interrupting   my  «du<ation. 

Julian  Heit/enfeld  '63 


II 


iIt    for   Pi'ttiM^ 


Oil  i-(«  roll  |i 


Th«    information  ab<»ut  which 
J  wa^  writing  was  the  facts  of 


As  for  the  (  ()ndr-s<'(  Tuling  re- 
initiks  about  ni>  luniun;',  for 
Council  oflu<  and  tlu  implica- 
tmn  that  one  must  attend  Coun- 
cil ir.eetmgs  to  earn  the  right  to 
speak  or  run  for  oflu-e.  1  would 
f ►  o  I  n  t  out  that  theri'  was  a 
pretty  go(»d  negative  correla- 
tion   b  e  I  w  e  c  n    attendance    at 


Simultaneous  with  the  Wa«^h- 
ington    Pretest    last    w«-«k    there 
was    a    conference    <ni    disarma- 
ment    and    arms    control    at 
Swarthmore    Colh  ge     350    stu- 
dent    from  75  colleg*  s  and  uni- 
versities    discussed     the     prob- 
lems   of    peace    with    adult    ex- 
perts    'J'he    com  hisK-ns     were 
th;u    the    prttblems    of    war    and 
peace    must    be    solved    by    our 
generation,    and    that    extensive 
research    and    publu     educati<»n 
in  peace,  not   war,   is  neet>ssary. 
The   unuersity    has  a   \  ital   role 
to    pla>-.    Students    and    fatuity 
nuist  de\(»te  their  ingenuity  and 
time  to  tile  most  pn  ssing  piob- 
lein  of  our  (lay     how  to  aihieve 
pejiee  with  fr«  efioin 

Witiiin  ;i  \N(<k  st'idv  t'iou|>«« 
concerned  \\  ith  \\\v  pr(»blem«^  of 
arms  coiti-ol  and  disj-rniauMnt 
\NilI  be  initi.Med  at  IJrandeis'. 
S«  \<  nil  facully  nuiulx  rs  ha\»» 
ah<afl\  f  \j)ressed  inteiest  in 
parii(  ipai  ing  in  .»■  u  c  h  gmup^;. 
Surel.\  tiiei-e  ;\vv  many  sliul*  nts 
v.h<»  JiNo  \\ant  to  incicase  tl^eir 
knowletige  in  this  aita  Tiio 
study  groups  will  meet  foi  a 
few  hours  <»nce  a  w<ek.  or  omt» 
every  two  wei  kv  There  will  r.f 
eours»"   hv  s<  leetj  d   r»  adiiigs 

All  thos<-  who  are  interested 
in  HMiimg  a  stod>  group  should 
leave  their  names  in  the  mail- 
box of  Boh  Gross  or  Vn  ki  Bon- 
nell. 

Robert  <iro»s  '*»2 
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Conflict  of  Levels 


Cripples  English  h 
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Academic  Dilemma 


Tlit*^  \Vi*ii€^r  \s.  iltv  lVa€*li<^i 


{  hi  the  (iii'Ud  oj    ir/idf   niti'  (isfuh-  ob.s.Trcr    oj    ifu'  unidriim-  sii'iw  Im.^  .(</|.(/      Ow  anttiiU'.v  itf 

ISV   r^l.lA.\lir.  I  n    i,.\|-ii/i  r»  sipUln-lir  tnnhtion.  sintithif  'fi'mrcl  cfrcfiiotual  atui    cr.sdf:    fustury    xrlticit     has    hrrn    ((nisiructt'd 

,,       1-    I    1      •  ■    1  i      J    •      41    .        ..I    .r..  ...♦•..... ♦».;..!. .J     arnnnd  itiuch  (ii  Uu'  hitfhrr  c(iiiratH>n  in  this  country,'  uiithing  IS  vtorc  dlit(iicul.  if  n(n  (iniriiriiiht 

lMlg:llsh  la   iS  described  in  the  cataloKnie  a.s      ie.-.tlKlod    <    J^[^    ^^        ^^^J.  rcr/.nremeMf   that   ALL  arndcmir  promotion  be  rontingi'nt  upon  ,mbl,rnt,on  1 


My  VAAAXHKTU  L AIMDl  S 


to  fre.slniUMi  and  to  concentrators  in  Kn^li.sh  and  Anierican 
Literaturi'."  Thi.^  provi.so  i.>  the  key  \o  the  contradict  ioirs 
and  poor  planning:  that  make  the  "introduction  to  Lilera- 
tme"  a  weak,  iinpopiil.ir,  even  re.seiited  coiiise.  The  un- 
directed reading  that  makes  up  it.s  traditional  material  i.s 
hardly  meatv  enoug:h  lor  .^^iippo.sedly  unletteivd  fre.shmen: 
for  the  Mn^hsh  major,  who.se  choice  of  the  field  usually  in- 
dicates a  more  or  less  extensive  reading:  l>ackg:round,  the 
si'lection     is    ofti'ii    elementary. 


rather  IIkui  satisfvinglv  fundi- 
niental.  That  th«'  course  is. 
luori'over.  required  for  the 
Krinhsh  major  siiould  indicate 
ai  intensive,  sophisticated  pro- 
gram, in  wh.ch  lli"  .survey- 
seokmi^  freNliman  i^  plainlv 
out  id   place 

Level  and   .\|»pri»;icli 

Nonetheless,    fre.shmen    in 
fact    make    up    tlie    bulk    (»£    tlic 
Kiiglish    la    class.     As    a    ri'sult, 
the  cla.ss   is  conducted  on   their 
supixjsed    "level."    Sludent.s  an* 
warned  .it  the  beginning  of  the 
course    that    no    particular    "ap- 
proach"   will    be    used.    An   un- 
bia.sed     examinalion     of     many 
methods   is  suggested.     In   prac- 
tice,    study     does     not     consl.^t 
even    ol    .»    melange   of   lilerury 
"approaches   '     but     merely     of 
the     professor's    reliction     U)    a 
work,  eked  out  by  the  geiu'rallv 
puerile     int«'rpretat  ions     of     an 
inexperienced     class.       Specitic 
approaches     to     literature,     for 
instance  by  relation  to  form  or 
to     history,     an*     vaguely     sug 
ge«;ted;  llie.v  .should  be  properly 
defined,    learned,    and    ulili/.ed 
Terms  such  as  style,  sv  inholism, 
or    metaphor    are   delire-d.    par 
rot   like.       they      should      conu' 
alive  in  the  study  of  examples. 
Thi.s  IS  the   [jrofi'ssor's  duty,   ui 
the    performance    of    which    he 
i.s    impede(i    by    the    discvis.sion 
tyf>'   format   of  the  class. 

A  di.scu.ssion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  a  seminar  system  is 
out  of  place  her«'  Let  it  si iftice 
that  in  a  course  which  students 
arc  expected  to  enter  with,  ap- 
pari'ntly.  no  knowledge  or 
i»ackgrounff  w  h  a  t  s  o  e  v  e  r.  a 
teachers  guidance  if  not  a 
straight  lecture  technujue.  is 
im|)erative.  Perhaps  the  stu- 
dents might  he  stirred  from 
their  traditional  apathy  by  a 
more  enticing  reading  list.  01 
by  a  richer,  more  challenging 
program  of  literary  examina- 
tion In  English  la  class  par- 
ticipation simply  does  not  work. 


filial  treatment  must  touch  at 
least  one  of  tlie  many  problems 
of  th«'  poetic  form.  Yet  clas.s- 
vvork  consists  of  little  more 
tlian  a  paraphrase  of  select i>ci 
poems.  The  .student,  having 
•gone  through"  a  particular  these— Vhc 
P')«in.  is  K  fl  with  fc'W  clues  to 
uiterpretat  ion  (►  f  the  next 
poem,  even  one  h\  the  same 
author.  Only  the  obvious  rela- 
tionships, such  as  that  of  oiu* 
sonnet  to  another,  are  hMrned 
to  the  point  of  |)erinanent 
knowledge  Although  forms 
are  studied  the  relationship  of 
iitrm  to  mi'aning  remains  un- 
cU'ar. 

In   .short,  .students  of  Knglish 
la    arc     left     to    piece    together 


(If  o  (01  (I    iti  m  n    it  J    I  nv    n  tifiii- 1     ii*  it»  i*i  m#h    t  h    i  fk.^   «  i#ii  ••!  •  t/  ,       ..........  -^    ...    ,..^~.  ^     ;, ,    

ultotir.  than   tin-  rcr/iorcfM.'Mf   that   ALL  aradrniic  promotion  be  rontingt'nt  ufutn  publication  1 

The  lawyer  jiractises  law,  the  surg:eon  surj^^ery,  the  engineer  euKineeriniKr  Whatever 
technical  pai'iers  he  may  tlecide  to  write  may  add  to  his  reputation,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  his  success  or  failure  will  be  jud^?ed  by  his  professional  iiractice.  The  college 
or  university  pr(dess«>r  alone  is  judg:e<l  (piite  differently.  He  may  he  a  brilliant  class- 
room teacher.  No  matter.  It  he  fails  to  publish  his  days  are  numbered.  His  colleague 
may  be  an  intellectual  clod  —  he  may  \>e  <iulh  intolerant,  uncommunicative,  a  victim 
of  fhat  academic  dry-rot  which  has  carried  olf  many  a  Harvard  Ph.D.  long:  befoie  hi.s 
tinn\  No  matter.  If  he  publishes  with  any  degrree  (d"  reg:iilarity  —  (piantity  being"  nor- 
mally  sulxu'ditiale  to  (piality  —  he  can  probalily  count  on  rapid  advaiKement  to  the  top 

of    the    acadeinii-    hierarcliy    01 

tability    is    in    inverse    ratio    to    lives  to  the  .search  for  liiitli    In 

the  size  of  its  circulation.  conleiufjorary    .society    tiie    uni- 

What    then,  of  the  non  teach-    versity  is  almost   the  only  iiisli- 

er    t!ie  drv-as-du.st.  who  would    tulioii  capabh' of  approxnu.dnii; 

probal>lv    be    perfectly    .satisfied    t»'at   notion  .,f  disuitei  otediK-ss 

with    the    academic   community    W'ucli      Xrnold     ruhtlully     p.o- 

were    it    noi    for    the    recurrent    ch*nned   to   hv  the   binding  mle 

clutter     of     .students     and     the   of   crilicism    as   agamsl    the    m- 

necessitv    of   putting    in    an    ap-   ev.tably      .<'«'n'»Mv;'        P^^'^';'^! 

pearance    during    c  1  a  s  s  r  o  <.  m    y.ew  of    h.ng.s      W  hei  e  else     an 

hours"    Kven    for    him    there    is    the  .scholar  go  to  enjoy  the  kind 

some  iust.tication.  Kor  if  we  ac-    of    hospitality    .so    congenial    to 

cept  the  validitv  of  .scholarship,    the    -unpractical       researcU 

regardless  of  what  passes  in  its    winch    is    Ins    "raison    d  etre    .' 


as 


ev  eiitual       adnniiistrative 
sitnilation. 

Fxtreme  C  ases 

Admilttdly.  at  BrandeLs, 
brilliant  non-pub- 
li.shing  instructor  and  the  pub- 
lishing dullard  —  are  extreme 
cases.  But  the  ideal,  the  true 
teacher-scholar,  wliose  scholar- 
ly contributions  are  matched  by 
his  pedago.gical  astuteness,  is  an 
equally  extreme  i-ase.  The 
middle  ground  of  the  profes- 
sion   is   occupied    by    the    fairly 


(Contniui'd  on  Page  7} 


th( 

which    is    his    "raison 

-  .  .  ,,,,,jf    riMf».»ni/e    tiuit    (^nlv    those   who   ha\e   .somehow 

co,..p.-U'.U  classroom  .nstr.,ctor    "^'^..^  J"tu^d^T,n-.l^   slipiH-.l   m.Io  tl.r  c-yH.-  ..f  fou..- 
wl...    wUl    occasion;ill.v    p.il.l..sl>    \*'^         'J'^    >    ^  ~,;^^\^a    dat 'c,n-«ran-,    livin«    .-scap..    the 

r..':tp:'r  ;u;*:r,:y;v.'.an.s  ^n,:TTVn^  z^^<  p-....-.  ..r ...., ., .,.  a... 

j^rt.najour..al  whose  re.spcc-l.avv    chosen     to     d.volo    th.-.r 


"Sociologiiar  Study  ofU.  S.  Je\ 
Foils  to  Anolvie,  Evoluote,  Surpi 


mori»  often  than  not,  at  least  iii 
tlu*  .social  sciences,  their  re- 
search is  guided  by  industrial 
neiessit  i(\s 


Kranu-r.  J    R    and   Li'Vi'nlwan.  S 


fg     W  Open  Fnded    laMrninq 

Iti   man\    ca.ses   it    is  true  that 
0  tho.se      very      elements      which 

g^^%    UKike   a    man    an    excellent    lec- 
W^r^    tuier   make   him   a   poor    writer. 
"•^^^    The  really  'liri'at  '  ti-aiher.s  are 
those  who  'talk  to  theiu.selve.s" 
and  who  allow  such  fri^edtuu  in 
their  thinking  that    when  a  stu- 
C////.DKK.V  C)/'   T//K  Crf/.f>f:n  GHKTTO.  Ncie  //(iren  (Hid   dent     cnhrs    the    path    of    thii 


Hv   L AlUn    (.KOSS 


ami  even  more  rarely  to  evaluation. 


p«'rsonal  dialectic  he  experi- 
ences a  develo|)mg  and  open- 
I'uded  priK-ess  «>f  learning  Tlus 
i.s  in  (.i>ntra  distinction  to  the 
propositional  method  of  teach- 
ing which  presents  a  cla.s.s  ^itli 


Tin'   main   body   of   tlu- 


^"'^V*'"*',       ,  141  l.......,.f.o-Ut  ie-s    of    the   second    g-enera-    f»nlv     those     f.icfs    or-     problem.'* 

studv    deals   with   the   chai  ac  ten>l  u  s   o     wu    '   /    '       -  .  ,    ,,         „n>fe.s.sor    is    .sure    of. 


Hon  .i^r;;.:;;  Jo;;;-. 'an/wuh ..:.;.:  c;^  uio-uu,-,. «. ..t-o,.  as  ,h..>.  .-„„.,•.. 


with  i! 


predecessors  1  •   u    ♦!,  ^ 

In  order  to  svi  the  stage  upon  which  the 
second  generation  appears,  the  authors  present 
a  short  picture  of  the  first  generatn.n  of  .Xnuri- 
can   Jewry  the   mass  of  immigrants  w  lio  ar- 

rived mamly  m  the  lirst  decade  of  this  century. 
The  first  generation  experienced  the  tensions 
of  econonuc  and  .social  survival  in  an  alien 
.society  The  economic  resolution  of  the  tensions 
of    survival    wa.s    employment     m    the    garment 


the  world  of  Its  fathers'  The  contlicl  between 
the  lirst  and  .scM^ond  generations  was  a  contlict 
between  the  values  of  the  traditional  ghetto 
and  the  values  of  an  accuUurated  ethnic  com^ 
munitv      The    conflict    between    the    .second    and 

conflict  between  the  values 


which  a  professor  is  siui'  of. 
The  g<M>d  writer,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  not  leave  his  read- 
ers in  doubt  as  to  what  his  in- 
tent is  and  can  onl.\  afTord  to 
admit  tho.se  piopositions  into 
his    discussion    w  h  i  c  h    clearly 

jHunt    he    is 


third  generations  is  a  conflict  between  me  vuiur>  pj^ve    the    centra 

of  an   acculturaled   but    .sepiuate  ethnic  conmui  trying  to  make 
nitv    and    the    values    of   a    general    status    com  'I'l,,.   preit-nse  of   fully    under- 

munitv      Whatever   stratilicat  ion    existed    in    the  standing  symlxds  i.s  but  a  syrnp- 

of    survival    was    emplovmeni     m     u.e    ««•■  i"^««'    ghetto  was  a  function  of  traditional  values    The  ,,„^^    „f    ,1,,.    i.hsorption    of    pro- 

industrv  and  retail  trades     The  .s(Kual  resolution    ^tratihcation  of  the   gilded   ghetto  was  ba.sed  on  ,K>sitional    harmng    inl.>   educa- 

inuu.siij'  ail  ..;..... I. ..i;....nv.  i.nt-r.u't  : 1 ...H    ,onMir    life    .styles,    but    in  i,.»n     ."sviotiols    to  b( 


was  the  establi.shment  of  a  ritualist ically  correct 


Again  and 
room  is  tht 
rassed  (ivt 
which      the 


again,  the  cla.ss- 
.scene  of  an  embar- 
iiunute     silence     in 

|)rofes.sor.     having 


posed  his  ca tech  1st ic  question, 
wait,  for  .sonu'one  to  become 
irritated  enough  to  answer  it. 
This  process  alnu)st  ritual  by 
now      and    the    aimless    di.scus- 


economic  values  and  ethnic  life  .styles,  but  in 
the  suburban  conuuunities  of  the  third  genera- 
tion It  IS  ba.sed  on  the  status  values  of  the  wider 
society  The  question  to  U'  asked  is  whether 
;)r  not  gaming  tht  much  desired  access  to  the 
general   communitv    has  i-ntailed    nu)re  .sacrihce 


community  in  a  segregated  ghetto  The  religious 
resolution  was  the  continued  acceptance  of 
(nthodox  Judaism. 

Skills    Within    Limits 
The  .second  generation  was  born  a  marginal 
group    and     as    .such     was    faced    with    tensions    than  substantial    «;•'"  Vilurs 

pressing  f<.r   improvement  of  its  social  p>ositiom  Adaptation    to   ^  ;»  "»  ^  j 

^    d'nus.   the^econd    gene:;at.on   made   use   c>^  ^''ry---!^:;:J:;;;:'T ^''^t^  ^pc'    iJllv 

its    American    education     and     newly    acquired    economic    re.solution.s    '»f     '"V;;''"   '".^    ^.;,^    ,,,.,,, 

Mon   that   follows  it  should   not    skills '-  within  the  ^l^''  :;^u\^uZT^:^  ^^.^  rl'c^  lugher:o;^ud^  eigM^ 
occur  111  any  college  classroom,    conditions  of  the  ^^H'tto  and  t    e     ^ c j^  ;^      .  P'";'  n t     w en-  a^^^^^^^^^        attain      R<dig.ous  resolutions 

The  Ingredients  l;;i^:;n' w   s"  th;';;K>bmty  ^nt^^pn:(;;ab;:^'^  J^^i  Lre%Uo  ™ted.  usually  without   "-ch   modi 

Let    us   examine   the    reading    |;^i;::;;nr;;' mlddlJ^IlLss  oecupati!^ns    Socia..>Mhe  H^ation     as    the   pnn..s   <^^ 

li.st.    a    principal    cau.se    of    this    resohitnm  was  the  estab  i.shnuMit  of  accuU  irat    d  t.on  had  a     ea    y  a  hu  ^.-neration 

apalhv.  Two  major  items.  Mac-    -    yet    .separatc-d    -       ethnic    ^-'^^'^'^  '*^^  ,   [JI*^  "^        -     C  sc>c  \l    res<  h.tions   of    the   second   as 
brth     and     Huckleberry     Finn,    religious   resolution   was   the   adaptation   of   tra-      ;  J^^^^-  ^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^  minority 

are    m»t    onlv    read    h>r    various   ditional   forms  to  modern   American    life,   in  ef^  these  ^'\'    '^^\^l;'y\l\^^^^^^^  ,s   most 

other     Brandeis     literature    ftnl  creating  types  of  Reform  and  Con.servat  ve  «,oup.    the    ''^iy^^^''\^^^^^^^^^ 

courses,    but    form    a    .staple    of   Judaism,     with     marked     resemblances     to     the  anxious    to    a  vo  i  dn    sun^^.  ^^^^^^^ 

the   literarv   diet    m   many   high    prevalent    forms    of    neutertKi     religion     in    our  Anu^ric   n      ewry   .^^^  ^^^ 

schools     If    the    pn»fessor    fails   society.     It    was      a    gildc-d    ghe  to   whose   soc.a  '^-^^'^^'^/^i  ;.^^';*-  ^ /j^^^ 

to    respond     to     interpretations    life    was   carric^d    on    exclusive  y    with   Jews    o  ^  <>^L7^y>^;^'^ry  '"'^^ 
diHering  from  his  own -which,    appropriate    .status      The    .restitutions    were  ^^'^"^nH  m  any  d  usu^^^^^^ 

as    this    terms    reader    of    last    nnddle    class,     but     the     participants     were    all  --^^  ^Ij^,  ^^^^^^^ 

term's     notes     knows,     usually    Jewish  j  .     1   ^    or^^.iv.^.;*    ]lL.,r^ri,^,^^nn\<    tvnical   organi/atmn   men        The 

happen.s-it     mav     be     because  The    authors    n..w    give    a    detaih-d    analysi.s    environments,  typical     .  rg  •  j^.vvish"    to 

th      rebellious  .spark   is  a   plat.-    of  various  contrasts  between   higher  and   lovver    big    switch    is    ";.  '   ^:^,^;„^^' '\,,  ^'f  .m    the   drive 
tud.   gleaned    from   .some   well     rla.ss  .second -genera turn   Jewry    Tlieir   hypothe-     'n^>"-J^3^^. /»^\  !,^^;    '' "^^^  ,0    spend    it 

rememl>ered  high  -schcK>l  teach-    sis  concerning  status  behavior  Prc^hcts     hat     he     ^/^.^'^   '.  f^  ;;;  'oMh^t  most  preeious'of  cur- 
er    O-NciU  s  The  Iceman  Com-   higher  the  status  in  the  Jewish  community,  the    ^''^  ;*'\;,\\  '    "  V-^"'     J.^^^e 
eth  and  Conrad's  Lord  Jim  are   greater    the    acceptance    of    non-Jewish    values    rent  ^-"^'"^^^^^^.^j,  V^^^'l^^^^banites 
iK'tter   choices,   or   would   be   if   and  the  less  the  acceptance  of  traditional  Jew-  u^Uy^o^ tim^^  activities  of  the  suburban 

they    were      done"    more    thor     jsh    values     This   was  .shown   by   the   authors   to  y^[J;;ra\7on   "re  little  ditTerent   from   those 

oughly.     Here,    the    inadequacy    i„.  tenable,   using  such  examples   as   synagogue    ^^  '"^^  «!  "^;,X,ors^^  'N^^^  seems  to  Ix-   pur- 

of    the    di.scu.s.sion    class    foils   afTiliation.  prevalence  of  Anglo-Saxon  surnnmes    ^^ri^^^'^'^fr^'^^^^^       V^/ 
success.    D    H.  Lawrence's  Sons   ^nd  christian  names,  observation  of  Chris  inas.    .suing    scholarship   at 

and  membership  in  Jewi.sh  and  non-Jewish  or- 
ganizations 

Secular   vs.   Spiritual 

This    is    a    generation    that    is    «H-onomically 

class  second-generation  Jewry     Their  hypothe^ 

a  generati(»n   that    employs   material    criteria   of 

evaluation  and  prizes  .secular  education  -     as  a 

occupatumal   end     They  are  Jews 


and  Lovers  is  pi»rhaps  the  bt\st 
treated  of  the  long  works,  if 
on^y  becau.se  its  themes  receive 
a  broad,  richly -hued  presenta- 
tion at  the  author's  hands,  nriore 
easily  comprehendtni  than  Con- 

rad'.s  subtle  delicacies    But  .sub        

ject  matter  must  not  Ix'  chosen    means  to  an 

for   the   capabilities   of   the    un     ^ 

traincKi     student       Rather,     the    approval      Religious  observance  '-^ 
course    must    train    the   student    religious    identity    is   not    rejected         Above   ail. 
to  cope  with   subject    matter  of    the    second    generation    wants    l<»    pass   ttn    to    its 
varied  complexity,  children   a   world    that    is   both    sc^cular    and    .se- 

Poetrv    fares    l)etter    in     this   cure." 
course-,    since    the    most    super-        H     •  doo»   the   third    generation    respond    to 


cost  of  his  .social  or 
athletic  interests  .  .  Members  of  this  genera- 
tion are  voung.  sociable,  suburban  Jew.s.  inno^ 
cent  of  giving  grounds  for  any  stereotype  of 
Jewish  bookishness  "  They  .seek  .scnia  <*^'^*'^^^ 
ance  no  less  mtluenced  than  their  neighbors  by 
contemporary  cultural  h  e  r  o  e  s  with  well 
adju.sted.  other  direct^-d'  personalities  This  is 
the  price  they  have  paid,  still  pay,  and  will  con 


s.,spic.o..s  o,  C>n.,h-s,.i;ul  oa^;.  ro.  .he._soc;,;;    ^'^,::' J^-^Vt^'rlXtlf^^;^ 

more  a  social  than  a  spiritual  characteristu    the  > 
•proudly  proclaim  them.sclves  no  dilTerent  frorn 
anyone  ■el.se"     The   price    is   paid     v  vs  ^    ^''^., 
those   wh.i   do   it    re;ilize  what    they   do       And   U 


lliey  did.  W(»uld   they   care 


.? 


lion.  Symbols,  to  be  valid  must 
serve  a  doul)le  function  They 
must  Ixith  point  towards  that 
which  they  represent  and  at  the 
same  time  he  ambiiJiuous  enough 
so  that  they  cannot  l)e  subsii- 
tuled  for  that  which  tlu'v  sym- 
i)olize  Learning  must  ncN-er  b<^ 
diverted  from  personal  mean- 
ing and  perst)nal  meaning  must 
ahuosl  always  be  abstiacted 
from  '"unsolv«»d"  prnbhmis 

Fverything    I- lows 

Because  we  are  essentially  a 
verbal  culture  and  talk  alH)ut 
everything  we  do  we  must 
cling  dearly  t«)  those  moments 
in  our  educational  experience; 
during  which  we  feel  kri<»wl- 
c^dge  The  propositional  mask 
is  related  only  to  that  which 
we  assimilate  for  th<«  pr<»cess  of 
regurgitation  and  has  litth*  if 
any  relation  to  true  knowledge. 
F^lulo.sophical  relativi.sni  de- 
rives new  worth  when  we  real- 
ize that  things  are  true  only  m- 
asnuich  as  they  add  new  sub- 
stance to  our  lives  The  plight 
of  the  'sensitive  adolescent"  ii 
primarily  a  derivitive  of  he* 
fruitless  attempts  to  define  hiJi 
being  in  terms  of  the  meaning- 
less empiricism  with  which  hc» 
is  too  often  confront«'d  in  the 
classriM>m  situation  I  think  it 
was  Henrv  Millet  who  |>ointi»d 
out  in  Devil  in  Paradise  that  hc» 
studi.-d  Astrology  because  it 
was  a  new  languag<'  and  en- 
abled him  to  talk  to  jwople  in 
a  new  wa.\  We  are  m  college? 
not  .so  much  to  hvirn  what  t.> 
think  but  how  to  th  nk.  and  we 
can  only  do  this  by  getting  as 
close  as  we  can  to  those  men 
who  are  Ihinkuii;  Perhaps 
somed.iy  a  iiniversitv  will  !><• 
scM  up  in  which  there  are  n«> 
it'quired    courscvs    but     requirt»d 
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W'v  \'n\y  \Mtli  y)A\i'  rniK(!-ii  lli<"  j.^tiwinj-"  tcrulrncy  <  f 
Slinltnl  ('MJiuils  In  i^rjort'  tcnist  iliit  n>ii;ili1  y  \vh<  n  it  i<  :n 
Ihrir  Ixst  intt-rrsl  1<»  do  s<».  Thoiijjfh  \hvvv  arc  s<'\»t:i1  case's 
<.l  tliis  in  thf  pa<1  1»'\v  \t'ars.  it  is  witVi  tin*  most  rtHcnt 
tiiat    NVf  takf  t*xi**|»t  u»n. 

Tin-  Juslicf  IS  pul»lishtMl  this  \v<*«'k  lor  (»ne  reason  i)ri- 
niarily.  i»ain«ly.  thai  wt-  acit  pted  a  nrw  Jiistic-e  ctmstitu- 
tioi)  as  (hrt'4tfci  hy  Slutlent  ('<»inuil.  Had  \vt'  ri'lusrd  t<.  <!<• 
this,  any  and  all  dfhts  in<'urr<*d  hy  Xhv  Justice  would  hav«- 
ht'ionH-  <»ur  •  vr».  and  would  not  have  Iteev.  covered  hy  tht' 
StiJ<lent  Tnion  Activity  Fee.  We  were  caujrht  in  a  <lis- 
tastetul  ddfninia:  either  accept  a  c<mstitution  we  didn't 
like,  or  tor^et  alM.iit  pri?itinjr  the  newspa|>er.  We  followed 
the  tornier  course,  hut  are  hy  no  means  convinced  thai  we 
ina«i*    tht    coriect  choice. 

We  will  not  ar^uc  here  that   the  Jy^tice  t^id  not    ne**) 


Two  weeks  aK*>  a  prop(»sed  Constit  ul  ional 
anien(hnent  for  the  elimination  of  the  i)usi- 
tion  ol  commntrr  |-epres(»ntat  ive  to  Student 
Council  was  delealtMl  hy  a  :'.n!i-lS!l  \nt(  . 
wilh  :117  students  ahstaininj/-  Friday  t  he 
Studriit  I'nioii  will  a^^.i!!  \«  le  <ii  this  pro- 
posal. .A  two-third-  ma.|orit\  el  those  Noiin.f 
is  iuccssar\'  to  ]ia>s  the  rr-o!utn»ii.  1  n.'^'C 
the  ^lu.ient  h'  .i\-  to  ;ii.pro\c  tlu'  ;.iiien'l- 
ijient,  t"or  1  Itfl  that  the  iK»sl  o!"  eomiviiiter 
n  pi-esenUitl\  e  i>  uiiriect  ssar\'.  Mori'OM-r,  il 
^sves  donhie  ri':>:  ex'Ulai  ion  lo  certain  ^tii- 
oeiii-^.  an  i:ii»!('-ii  a'»le  -itualiciU.  part  icul.ii\,\' 
il.  \  lew  of  llie  lacL  that  set  fud-senu -lei' 
sciiiors   lia\i    no  it'pj-est'iiial  i(»n  at   all. 

The  posiiinn  cf  commuter  representat  i\e 
vas  esialilishMl  in  the  larly  \iars  of  thi* 
I'juversity  w  iieii  a  sij^nniuant  prj-ct-nia^ic  ol 
the  students  altendiiiK  Ih-aiuieis  !i\ed  in 
their  (»\\n  homes  in  the  llo^ton  area,  due 
either  to  tinaiuial  reasons  or  to  a  !ai  k  ol 
Tniversity  lacilit  i«-s.  It  was  felt  that  these 
students  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  their  rt-^'-ular  class  representatives 
and  should  t!ieref(»re  elect  a  sjK'cial  re[)re- 
sentative  for  their  (►wn  interests.  Althoujrh 
the  ("(Uistitution  did  not  forhid  the  c(»m- 
muters  fiom  voting'-  lor  (tther  council  mem- 
hers.  the  original  system  was  predicated  on 
the  l[)elief  that  the  conmiuters  wc^uld  vote 
<mly  for  their  jmrticuhi.  representative. 
This  was  ^^eneially  the  case. 

At  pre?^ent,  however,  the  majority  (tf  the 
cftminuters  are  students  who  hy  choice  live 
in  ajmrtments  in  Walt  ham  and  the  sur- 
nuindin^'  area.  These  (►ff-canipus  residents 
have  at   one  time  live<l  on  campus  and  are 


aicjuainted  with  their  class  meml>ers.  They 
vo;e  for  their  le^ular  class  j-epreseiitatives, 
and  hy  iH'iuK  allowed  lu  choose  a  special 
(cnunuttr  representative,  they  ai'e  recei^- 
iiij^  the  aforementioned  dou'ole  representa- 
tion. ,.  .  ,  . 
\,  r\    \i\\    Ihandeis  students  live  in  thi'ir 

,,wn  home<.  I  iie  t'oinniuu-r  Assemoiy 
)  a-^ed  away  loiiiv  ay^K  an  indication  that 
\\iryv  are  iio  h  !i"L:er  any  important  pM-u- 
Kiris  c-f  paili^-'-tiar  coiucj-n  to  loinnv.iliTs. 
As  a  small  ^n-i-uj)  the  commuters  do  not 
nvM  :t  spe.'ial  represenlijion ;  aoy  spiciiic 
p.(  ':  U'm<  i-an  he  1 1  :eiTiil  to  t  'i»uht.il  t  hiJiurli 
tlie  i*e-nhir  <  'ouniil  meml^crs. 

iuithermor<'.  it  i-  »loui)t  1  ul  v. 'n(  t  her  t)ie 
,l,;t.tl  (cmmiiler  reprt  senlat  ive  \\«:..ld  m 
:a  t  lepre^int  the  inUre-ts  of  tiiis  ^-roup. 
\u  thr  p;i>t  two  Ncars.  the  c(  Uimutt-r  lepre- 
>entative  wa<  a  student  living  it^  -i  Walt  ham 
a|.artniei;t.  The  present  oia*.  who  c  o  m  e  >4 
Iroin  New  ^'oik.  was  elected  to  this  position 
,,iilv  after  he  had  heen  deleated  in  the  re^Mi- 
lar  class  elections  t(»  Stuih-nt  Council.  A 
meaK<*r  t(»tal  of  sixty  votes  were  cast,  most 
of  them  hy  students  who  live  in  apartments, 
and  not  in  tlieir  (»vmi  h<»mes.  It  apj)ear.s 
sijiniticant  to  this  ar;.Miment  that  of  ten 
'*h(»me"  commuters  polled  hy  the  Justice, 
seven  were  unaware  (»f  the  existence  of  a 
commuter  representative,  two  others  kmw 
tliat  there  was  <»ne  hut  couldn't  say  who  it 
was,  and  the  tenth  knew  his  name  hut 
••wt)uld  not  know  >)im  if  1  saw  him.*' 

1  adv(K-ate.  then,  the  aholition  of  a  totally 
unnecessary  iM.sition  on  Student  Council  ov 
re<|uestin^>^  student  sup|M)rt  for  the  proposed 
amendment. 


a  new  cmstitution,  for  we  a^ree  with  Council  that  it  did. 
We  will  rw»t  even  ar^^ue  a^'^ainst  the  constitution  we  ac- 
cepte<l.  though  we  are  firmly  c(»nvinced  that  il  represents 
the  very  worst  interests  of  the  Justice.  V\hat  trouhles  us 
is  the  irlarin^'  unconstitutionality  hy  which  C<»uia  il  f(»rced 

the  chanK< 

lender    Article    VII,   Sertio-    '       •    "e   Stu<ient    Cnion 

^(ilL^'ti^'Jlii*!*     '^o'+n'"''    ""^  ^    •!         involve  any  cu.- 

tailinrnt  of  the  freedom  of  these  ciuhs  to  make  jM>licy  and 
to  carrv  out  their  plans  ...  In  other  words,  it  is  uiK'on- 
st it ut ional  for  Council  t(.  use  its  iM)wer  of  all(Kation  ti» 
force  a  cluh  inU.  any  chan^'es  in  jHilicy.  We  find  it  impos- 
sible U>  draw  anv  conclusion  other  than  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  has  (U»ne  in  the  pre.senl  case.  Mr.  Sinjrer  will 
arjrue  that  the  unwritten  c(mstitution  under  which  the 
Justice  had  iK^en  operatinjr  had  never  heen  recognized  l)y 
Council.  This  mav  l>e  true,  hut  he  conveniently  furjrets  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  has  Ikhmi  receiving'  Student  I  nion 
fun<ls  for  six  vears,  implying  that  C<»uncil  did.  m  lact, 
r<H-oKnize  the  unwritteti  constitution.  F(.r  if  it  did  not.  it 
wa^  ^ruiltv  of  an  even  jrreater  misdeed,  that  <»f  sponsoring 
an  <.rKain/ati<ui  that  didn't  meet  the  reKulaticms  pre.<crihi'd 
in  its  own  constitution.  In  either  ca.se,  the  hurden  (d  ^\u\\ 
lies  })lainly    with  Stu<lent    Council. 

International  Chutzpah 

The    Cnited    States    i.M.vernn)ent    evidently    linds    it 
necessary    to    remind    the    world   ol    the    iiyjMKiisy    of    its 
IMdicies   ivery    so   olten.    The    C-2   affair    was   one   such   in- 
stance,   the    Cuhan    invasi(.n    another;    and    now    Wi'    are 
treated  to  the  undiKnifu'd  spectacle  ol   watching;   the  State 
Department  shamelessly  withdraw    its  latest   di.sarmamenl 
proiM.sal   after    (hecause?)    it    was   accepted    l.\    the   Soviet 
Cnion.    To   (piote   the    New    V(»rk    Times   ol    February    *i;i: 
"The  Soviet  Cni<«n  a^rain  reversed  it.^'lf  hy  announcinv^  to- 
day  its  readiness  to  discuss  the  (i<'adl(»(ked  issue  cd   a  l»an 
on"  nuclear  ttstin^r  at    the  i.endin^  ci^^hteen-nat  ion  disarm- 
aint  nt  eonlerence."  The  Cnitod  States  promi»tly  responded 
to   this   acce|.tance  of  a   pro)»osal   it    had   ir.ade  only   a    lew 
davs  hefore  hv  .  .  .  r(  locliiir  i'-  And  v.  hy  V  AiCM.rdmK  to  the 
Tnnes.  hecause  "the   Uussians  would  limit   the  (-(.ntrol  <ys- 
1  -Ml    to   in1«rnal   monitoiin^    l»\    the   countries  r<.ncern(d. 
Now  njjar«lles<  of  what  <.nr  may  think  of  the  i)nnciple  «*! 
intt  rnaUonal  inspedion  -  ■  and   wo  ;.re   in    full   agreement 
^^itii  il   —  to  make  its  acceplaiuc  a  piocoiuiit  ion   lor  te.-t 
han  talks  is  dearlv   not   h-rit  imaf-.   In  the  tii-t   ]»iace,  this 
oemand  wa<  m.t  made  hy  t!ie  Cnited  States  ill  it-  onrinal 
prop(.sal.   makinj.'  it    now   leads  one  to  ronchule  tliat    1  he 
move  wa-  calculated  to  force  the  C.S.S.U.  to  wilh.lraw  its 
i.cceiitance.   In  the  second  I)lare.  the  is-ue  o!    internal  lor.al 
jnspecticn  has  heen  a  disputed  one  forever  I T)  \ears;  what 
the  C.S.  is  saving  now.  in  effect,  is;  accept  our  terms,  then 
we'll  nev^otiate  on  them.  Such  Ixhavit.r  is.  if  nothiiiK  I'l"^*'. 

In  Ids  htw.k  Diplomats,  Fi-ter  Cstinov  was  not  very  far 
fn»m  the  tiuth  wln-n  he  depicted  a  C.S.  delegate  as  say- 
ing. *"l'l>«'  unexpected  sup|K>rt  of  the  Soviet  Cmon  for  our 
motion  IS  one  of  the  most  callous,  cynical  ..." 


Letters  to 


lM-4proiip 


1  wish  to  reply  to  Julian 
Weitzenfeld"^  misguided  rnis- 
MVf  of  February  20  It  s*»ems 
that  after  a  2»v-ye4ir  silenc*' 
Mr  Weitzenfeld  has  seen  fit  U) 
caFt  his  beanie  into  tht'  p<jlitical 
arena  As  a  buddmg  politician 
It  s«'ems  only  fair  that  he  use 
th<  campus  journal  of  contem- 
porary tJ»ouUht  to  spout  forth 
hi>>  uolden  idt-as 

Howtver.  Mr  Wcit/enftld  a5 
a  nirrnber  <»f  tht-  p  re  v  i  o  u  s 
Council,  there  ure  certain 
thuigs    thai    puzzle   m<'      You 


claim     that     the    nefarious 


Mr 


Sin^'er    has    '  withlu-ld    informa- 
tion   trotn    the    Studont    I'luon" 
iind  that  Only  his  friends  knew 
th<    fact.s  ■'    1  somehow   ha\e  the 
f<flmn     tluit     all     this     is     very 
\ii^'iu'       \ou    seem    lo    bo    mys- 
liiioiisi.N      well   informed     for     a 
p<  rs<in    who    has   not    seen    til    to 
;itlrnd  a  Council  meeting    Wh.it 
information   do   you    mean"     Or 
is    Mr     .Singer    withludding   that 
t<.o"      Which    ct)mmitte<'    chair- 
manship was   it   that    he      asked 
his   friends   to  take  over"'     Th< 
onlv     chairmen     .selected     since 
last   May   w<'re  the  chairmen  of 
the    haiidlMM.k    (ommittee.     and 
there    was.    of    c(»urse.    the    cus- 
tomary sign  up  li.-t 

You     mention     the     fact     that 
ther<"  is  an  in  group  and  an  out- 
gr<»up    with    regard    to    campus 
iiilortnation        This     is     all      too 
Ime     Wliat   \on  fail  to  meiita  n 
hi.wt  \(r.   is  "thai    the  m  group  is 
tasily   joined   by   «  itla  r  coming 
1e  C^iiineil  nueiings  or  by  n  ad 
:ng  the  Council   minutes,  which 
i.\K    |)ovt«(i    in   till'  dining  r(»oii.s 
.11(1  d  o  r  m  i  t  o  r  I  e  s  afbr  t  ach 
tnrcting.     Regar(img    tlie    .Tiis- 
ttre\    (overage   <»f   Conu'il.    the 
Juvlicr    lias    rnvvv    ^k-u     lit     t<» 
(J  Mv   a   r«  port   ol    Council    pr(>- 
(••edings  within  iS  pag«  s    Don  t 
i.lMn<-  Student  Council  foi   this 
in«  f  tings  are  opt  n  to  e\  (  ryone 
Aix.iit  your  sial'MK  Tits  on  the 
liiiiion    increase.    Mr     W'jitzi  n- 
h  id      plea.se     takr    the    time    to 
II  ad    Fred    (H.rdont    aili'lc    in 
tlie  last    issue   of   the   .lustier. 

trie  KhiNs  '«2 


the  incrcaw^  and   the  results  of 
Councils    m«'etint;    with    Piese 
ck'nt  Sachar    Until  they  were  in 
the  jMstke.   the  facts   were   not 
publicly    annoufK-ed     The   com 
mittee  U>  whK-h  1   referred   wafc 
the    Wien    c«)minitttt'.    and    Mr 
KlaKS  IS  correct:  it  is  still  cliair- 
manless  and   has   been   so   since 
DecemlH'r    One  of   its  co-ehair- 
m«'n,    in    fact,    nev<'r    did   arriv*- 
this  year    Mr     Singer   .said   that 
\w  p«TSonally  had  asked  t>eople 
to  take  ov*T  \.\w  chairmanship 
The   point    that    he   was   making 
was  that  nob<»dy  would  b<-  w  ill- 
ing  to  do  so   There  was  no  sign- 
up list.  The  only   riason  1  know 
the    committer     iF    chairn^anless 
IS  becausf    1  am  on   it   and   have 
coiisiderable  (oritact  with  Wiens 
and    the    W  i  e  ii    ot1i((      1    didn't 
find  <»ut   until   recently. 

1  do  read  Ctmncil  minutes  but 
tJH'.se   are   not    always   posted    in 
North,    nor   do    they    contain    all 
the   informalioii     The    stateim  nt 
that    (»ne    should    go    to    Council 
meltings    in    order    to    find    (»ut 
what  IS  hajipomog  on  campus  is 
utt«'r   nonsens*'    •. >ne   should   not 
have     to    sit     through     their     in- 
sipid   debate's    and    trivial    busi- 
ness  in   order  to  get   a   littU-   in- 
formation    1    beliexe    1    mado    it 
clear    in    my    first    htter    that    it 
is     Councils     r(  sp<msibility     to 
s€-e  to   it   tliat    the   student    \hm\\ 
IS    informed     The    Justice     has 
gi\'en    llu'in    amph     oppoit unity 
to  publish    Kor  a  while  last  year 
M  r      Sing«r     followed     Charles 
Kann-ns  pr» codent  of  wiitmg  a 
regular  c(»liiiiiii    lor  tin'  Justice, 
l>ut   it   vsas  apF^.'uentlv    too  much 
lor-  Inm    The  fad  tliat  e\<n  Air. 
Klass   (lidn'i    Know    aixuit    llu' 
Wien    committee    ir-d-eates   that 
«  \cn  if  I  came  1(»  C<-iincil  m«  «  t- 
uij-'s  1  would  <\\\\  bo  ignorant  of 
some  things  tliai  aie  going  <»n, 

Tvn\  r',ordon"<  arti(h'  is  com- 
pU  ti  ly  iiri  U  vant  to  the  po  nt 
that  incroM>#  ^-  "-hould  not  apply 
lo  those  students  j.lready  here 
Ml  Khi^s,  |ilea.;e  talio  tho  time 
to  lead  Sto\r  Solar/'  aitule  m 
the   la:^t    is>ue. 


Editor 


Council    mettings    and    original 
ideas  in  the  .sp«'eches  for  execu- 
tive-  board     The   party    r«'gulars 
said  only   that   they   would  con- 
tiniK^  what  tlw'  pre.sent  Council 
has    done,    only    maybe    a    little 
better     It    s<'<'ms   that    after    2 ''2 
years   of  Council,   one    has   said 
all    he   has   to   say   and   don<    all 
he    can    do     Even    Kamen.    vho 
was    far    more    intelligent    than 
either     of     his     two     suceesj«ors, 
was  a  bad  president   because  he 
had  nothmg  new   t«.  ofTer    I  sim- 
ply   lost    patiencf     with   Council 
and  decided  to  try   to  do  some- 
thing    myself      If    those-     politi- 
cians who  ha\-e  already  bloomed 
are   ofTended    at    tht     impudoure 
of   my    budding.    1    saggest    that 
they  do  a   better    iob  to  e»b\  late 
my    int<*rrupting   my   edueation 

Julian   Weit/enfeld  '63 


Oiii-4-r€»ii|i 


The  information  aVx.ut  wliicb 
1   wa^  writing  was  the  facts  of 


As  for  the  (ondesct  nding  rr 
n>a!ks  about  lov  niunui;'.  f«»r 
Council  oflm  and  the  implica- 
tion that  one  must  atte  nd  C<»un- 
cil  meetings  to  lain  the  right  to 
speak  or  run  for  ofhce.  1  would 
p  o  1  n  1  out  that  there  was  a 
pretty  go(Kl  negative  correla- 
tion   be  I  ween    attendance    at 


SiiiflT    (or  Pi-^afM' 

Simuhaneous  with  the    Wash- 
ington   IMotest    last    woe  k    tln-re 
vs  as    a    conference    on    disiuina- 
ment     and     arms     control     at 
Swarthmoro    ( Olh  gt      :ir>0    stu- 
dent    from  Tfi  colh  ges  arul  uni- 
ve-rsities     dise'ussed     the*     prob- 
lems   of    peace    with    adult    «'X- 
pe'its      'iTie-     cone  luM(.ns     we   re 
th;u    the-    problems    eif    war    and 
peae-e-    must    be-    se»I\«'d    by    our 
ge-neration.    and    that    e-xte-nsive 
re-.seareh    and    publie     educatiem 
in  pe-ace.  not   war    is  ne-ce'ssary. 
The-   unue'rsity   has  a   \ital   re»le 
to    play.    Stude-nts    aiui    faeulty 
must  de«vote  their  ingenuity  and 
time-  to  tlie    most   pressing  prob- 
hiu  of  our  (ia.\  .   lie)W  to  aehu\e 
peaoo   with  fre  e-dom 

Witiiin  a  w<ek  stMft>  t'M.uf)«? 
conce-rne-fl  with  the  O'oble  nu  etf 
arms  eoptrol  and  ciisj-?  niame-nt 
will  be-  initi.Me-d  at  Hran'N  is. 
S<\eral  li'.culty  lee  nu»e  rs  lia\e» 
aire  adv  e  xpres.se-d  n.te-re-st  111 
]nirticipa1ing  in  sue  ii  preaips. 
Sure  ly  tl'.ere  are«  many  stue!«  nls 
v/he»  alse»  want  te>  iiunase'  tin  if 
krie.\vl<-(lge  in  tins  area  The' 
slud.v  groups  will  nn  et  fe>i  a 
fou    heiuis  etiue-  a  wee  k.  or  eniee* 


e\ery  two  \se«  ks    Tli*  le    will    r.f 
course-   be'   se  lee  te  el    re  aelings 

All  tlie)se  whe»  ate-  inte-i  e'^t«'e1 
in  loining  a  stials  greuif)  sheuild 
leave  their  names  in  the-  mail- 
be)X  e)f  Be)b  dre^ss  e*r  Vie  ki  He»n- 
nell. 

Kuberl  iiroi^s  '62 


K 


Conflict  of  Levels 
Cripples  English  la 


Academic  Dilemma 


Tli€^  Wriif^r  VS.  ili€^lVai*li4^r 


15y  KLI/.\|{KTH  L ATIDI  S 


fin   the  (iifita  oj    u'/uif   nrc  astnh'  nbsi'rri-r  oj    f^<'  ik  (l(^^•  m  ir  .s«  cmc   int^  ((/l/.-i/      Oic  (ii/fz/ilcr  of 
li>    r^iiiA.%i>r.  I  n    i..\i  ii/i  r»  syvtlictic  trmhlinn.  shdlthy  'H'lttccl  ri'rcttiouial  afid    ersatz    histanj    irhuli     has    hrru    idusumti-d 

|.'iurli<h    l-i    i<*  de^ri'ihed   In   t  liP  e'-i  t  iloLriie   'is  "restricted     "">'*"d  vnuh  oJ   i/h-  hi<j}ii'r  cduralnm   in   this  country."  n(ttinn(j  is  M.ore  illofiual .  if  not  linirnniilit 
I.Ig:llNh    la   1.^  diMlllHd  in  the  cat.lloMb    as      lt.-^llauu     ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^   ^^^^,  rce/.urcrm-Mf  that   MJ.  aradrmir  ,nofnnti<w  hcrnvtnigrnt  upnu  i>nhl>ratinn  , 
lei  Iresh.men  and  lu  concentrateirs  m  iMighsh  and  American 


Lite'rature."  Thi^  pioviso  is  the  key  to  the  cont ladict  ions 
and  poor  planning  that  make  the  "Introduction  lej  Litora- 
tuie"  a  we'ak.  uupopui.ir.  e\en  resented  course.  The  un- 
directeel  reading:  that   nutkes  up  its  traditional  nuiterial   is 


idiotic,  than   the  rc(iniri'tn*'nt  that   AIJ.  acadrmi'-  inonuH ion  he  contingent  uptni  itnhl'cntion  i 

The  lawyer  practi.ses  law,  the  surgeon  suigfci-y,  the  en^ine'cr  e'li^iMeering.  Whatever 
technical  papers  he  may  eleci<le  te)  write  may  ad«i  to  his  reputation,  but  in  the  final 
anal.vsis  his  .success  or  failure  will  he  jiidg:ed  hy  his  pre)fes.siomil  practice.  The  college 
or   university   prcdessor   alone   is   judged   epiile  different fw   lb-   may  he  a  brilliant   class- 


(hrectee    reading:  that   nutkes  up  its  traehtional  nuiterial   is  "•    '""'    »•  •^.'    1                                        ■>      r.           .1     i  i         1       '                      i          in  11 

V       .,              ;       '^         ...                 *       ,,           ,   ,,         1  f       I           .  room  teacher.  No  ma  er.  he     ai  s    ei  publish  his    davs   are*    numbered.    His  colleague 

hard  V  mea V  «'noug:h     or  sui»pose(    v  unletteivi    treshmen:  '  "mii   ircnon      >v,  .,..11  ^..  ..,                   i       1    u  •    .    1      "     ,      .                      •      ,  .     V.. 

•                  •                 '^                       ''..'. ...  r»%..tr    U«   ..II    iMf».  L./.1II-.I  i'  .1,1  Vu»    niiiv      i*»  <lii  inteierant         inenmmunu-at    ve  a     v  c      ril 


for  the  I-'.ngdish  major,  whose  choice  of  the  field  usiially  in- 
dicates a  moiV  Ol*  less  extensive  reading:  hacki'round,  the 

sedoction     is    often    elementars 


rather  than  satisf.Ninglx  fund.i- 
jnent<«l.  That  tlie  course  is. 
inor.'uve^r.  required  for  tlu' 
Kunbsh  major  siiould  indicalo 
ai  inte'usive.  sophisticated  pro 
gram  in  w  h  .  c  h  the  survey- 
>»<-«'kint;  freshman  i.->  plaud\ 
out   id    place 

I.(»ve"I   and    .\|»|in»ae-h 

N(»n»-Miele.SN.    fro.shme'n    in 
fart    mak.'    up    the    l)ulk    e»f    the 
Jiiiglish     l.i    class.     As    a    result. 
the  class   ln  conducte'd  on   their 
sup|M»s»-d   ■  le\t'l    "    Slude'iit.s  are 
wariu'd  .il   the  betjinning  e)f  the 
C'»ur.se    tliat    no    particular     ■ap- 
proach"   will    \)c    used.     \i\    un- 
biased    e'xaminalion     of     many 
nu'thods   is  sio^gested.     In  [)rac- 
tice.     study      does      not      consl.^t 
eve'ii    e)f    a    melange*    of    hlerarv 
'"approaches.  ■     but     me'rely     of 
the     professejr's     reaction     tei     a 
work,  ekt'd  out  by  the*  gene'rall\ 
puerile     inteTpre-tat  ions     of     an 
inexperience'd     class.       Specitic 
a|>pr<>ac-h»'s     lo     literature,     for 
ni>tance  hy  relation  to  form  oi- 
to     hislorv  .     are     \aguel>'     sug 
g('>;ted:  lhi'>'  .-.houid  be-  properl\ 
<i(-[inod.     learned,    and    ulili/e'd 
'J'erms  such  as  style,  symbolism. 
en     ine'taphor    are    delirifd.    par- 
rot   like.       the\       should       come 
alive  in  the  stud>    of  examples. 
This   is  the   professor's  duty,   in 
the    fie'iiormance    of    which     he 
i>    impe'ded    b\     tho    discussion 
tyj^'    format    of   th.-  class 

A  discu.ssion  of  the  relative 
nu-rits  of  a  se'miuar  system  i.s 
init  e>f  place  her*'  l^e^t  U  suftice 
that  in  a  course  which  students 
are  expected  to  enti^r  with,  ap- 
parently, no  knowledge  or 
i>ackground  w  h  a  t  s  o  i-  v  e  r.  c* 
teacher's  guidance,  if  not  a 
straight  lecture  te'chnicnie\  is 
imperative.  Perhaps  the  stu 
de-nt.N  might  be  stirre«d  from 
their  traditional  apathy  by  a 
more  enticing  reading  list,  e)r 
by  a  richer,  more  challenging 
program  of  literary  examina- 
tion In  English  la  class  par 
ticn)alie>n  simply  doe's  not  work. 
Again  and  again,  the  class- 
room IS  the  scene  of  an  embar 
rasse'd  five  minute'  silence  in 
which  liie  profe'ssor.  having 
posed  his  catechistic  question, 
wait,  for  .someone*  to  become 
irritate'd  enough  to  answer  it 
This   process      almost    ritual    by 


ficial    treatment    must    touch    at 

least  e)ne'  of  the  manv  problems 

of    the    poetic    form.  "  Yet    cla.s.<,-    **.\;.'''^^;'.* 

work     consists     of     little     more 

than    a    {);iraplirase    of    selecti'cl 

poems.      The     .student,     having 


may  he  an  intellectual  clo«l  —  he  nuiy  lie  <iull,  intede'rant.  uncommunicative,  a  victitii 
of  that  academic  dry-nit  which  has  carrieel  e>tf  many  a  llar\ard  l*h.I).  long  befoi-e  hi.s 
time.  No  matter,  li  he  publishes  witii  any  degree  o\'  re^nilarity  —  epiantity  bedng:  nor- 
mally  suhordifiate  to  (quality  —  he  can  pi'obaiily  count  on  rapid  advaiucmeiit   tn  theto|> 

of    the    acade'iiiic    hierarehv    or 
administrative 


as-  tability    is    in    inverse    ratio    lo  lives  to  the  .search  for  ti  ulli    lu 

simdalion  Uie  si/e  of  il.s  circulation.  coiU«'mporar\     socu't\     the    iini- 

Fxtreme  (  ases  What.  then,  of  the  non  teacli-  versify  is  almost   die  e.nly   m>li- 

Admiltedlv.       al        iir.mdeLs.  er-  the  dry-as-du.st.  who  would  lulion  capable- e>_f  approxiinatuii,' 


to  tho  point  of  fiermaiu'iU 
kne)wledgi'  Although  forms 
are  studied  the  relationship  of 
form  to  meaning  re'inains  un- 
cloar. 

In   short,  students  of  English 
la     are     h'tl     to     jJU'ce     loge'ther 

(C^ontinui'd  on  Page  7) 


eauallv  extreme  case.  The  some-  justilicatu>n  tor  if  we>ac- 
rniddle  ground  of  the  profes-  cept  the  validity  of  .scholar.ship. 
Mon  is  oc-cupied  by  the  fairly  re^ardle.s.s  of  what  P^*;^;;^;^";  '  •; 
compet(-nl  classroom  instructor  name',  we  nui.st  rei-(>^ni/e  that 
who  will  occasionally  publi.^h  the  university  is  under  a  pecul- 
a   book   of   mteresl   to   his   peers    iar  ol)ligat ion  to  e'ucoura-e  and 


which    is    his    "'rai.son    d'e'tre' 


(^nly  tho^e  wlio  ha\t'  .somehow 
slif>ped  into  the  cycle  of  foun- 
dation-gran*    living    escjipe'    the 


or  a  paper  e)n  some  arcane  sub- 
jecl   in  a  jo 


orovide    shelter    f«>r    tho.se    who    pioblem    of   re'treruhment :    and 


urnal  whose  respec-have     ch.>se'n     to    devote    their 


"Sociological "  Study  ofU.  S  Je\ 
Fails  to  Analyze,  Evaluate,  Surpi 


MKH'e  often  !han  not 
the     s<H'ial     sc-ience.s. 
search    is    guided    by 
ne<.-e.ssitie\s. 


at  least  iti 
tiii'ir  r»*- 
industrul 


(»»»e'n   Tnefe'd 


I.eMriiiii:; 


|?y   I.AKKV  (.UOSS 

.s    (iiii.Diibis  01  Tin:  cii.nEn  ghetto 


Ni 


I/"  /f(i  len  and 


In  maM\  ca.ses  it  i.s  true  that 
those  \ery  elements  whieli 
!nak«'  a  man  an  exce'lh-nl  Ifi- 
lurer  maUi'  hun  a  poor  wri'er. 
The  i-cally  "Lirt-at"  teachers  are 
thost-  who  talk  to  themse!\  »*s'* 
and  who  allow  such  fn'orlom  in 
the'ir  thinking  that  when  a  stu- 
dent enters  tiu'  path  of  this 
personal     dialectic     h«'     e.\p«'ri 


l''(»r    anvone    W  lio    l.■^    i  fa>«Mit*'M,>     »>vi. •  .    .  •       .1  :      \         1. 

I.nvrv    an     especiullv   lor  ...k-  al   l-.i-aiul-.s.  th.-re  is  HttU-  (hat  ...  ..urpr-s,,,,'  "',"":;':.".•: 
WriJuM,  as  a  •■.scie,.tirK"  .s.Ki..l„u^kul  snnW,  il  raroly  n.ses  above  cle.scni.uon  lo  aual>  m.> 

='"•'  -?,::?  "::■::  u:w',To::':^:T;u-.u  .iu,  u,..  ...,a.-a..u..-is,i..s  or  ...e  s .1  ...n.... 

,i..n  ol  AnuTuan  Jewry,  an.l  wUh  tho.,.  o.  tlu-  .l.ir.l  K-.u.ral.on  a..  .  hoy  c.,„.,.a...  «nh  ,., 


pre*dee-«*ssor's 
In    order     to 


s<'t    the 


Kramer.  J     li    and    I.erennnnn 
I^nndnn.   Vale   (/n,PcrsU,,   Press.   '•'''';-';;/;        .,.^^^,^    ^^,    ^,    ^he    Resent    state    of    Ame'ricaU    enc-V-s  "a"  developing    and    eM-u- 

!.«,    reas«mabl\     well-mlol  n^eel    a.s    lo    loc      i.i  ^^^_^   \,,nik.    ♦''^ded    process  «)f   learning.  This 

is  111  c-ontra  (bstlnelion  to  tl»e 
proposit ional  meli^od  of  teach- 
ing which  preseMits  a  class  \vith 
emJy  lh*)s«'  facts  or  protde-m.s 
v\}iieh  a  profe.ssor  is  sure  of. 
Tli«»  geM>d  writer,  on  tiie  other 
the  wor  Id  of  its  fathers'*  The  contlicl  between  hand,  must  not  N'ave  his  read- 
stage  uj)on  which  the  ^^^^^  ^•^^^^  ^^,-1^  jj^^cond  generations  was  a  conllict  ^.,.^  jn  cfouht  as  !o  what  his  in- 
second  generation  appears,  the  authors  prese-rU  betwee'n  the  values  of  the  traditional  ghetto  |,.,,.  ,.,  ^j^f^  (.y^  only  afford  t«i 
a  short  picture  of  the  lirst  generation  e)f  .-Xmeri-  .j,^^^  |^^^.  values  of  an  ac('ulturat«'<f  ethnic  e-om^  admit  tho.se  propositions  into 
can   Jewry  the   ma.ss   of  immigrants  who  ar-    ,^,i,nitv      Th«'    conlhct    l)etwe'en    the   .second    and    j,,^    discussion    which    c-!early 

rived  mainly  m  the  lirst  decade  of  this  century,    ^^^jrcl  generations  is  a  conttict  between  the-  \alues    p,„s.,.    \Ur    cemtral     jM)int     he    is 

The  first  generation  experienced  the  tensions    ^^f  ^^   acculturated   but   .separate  ethnic   commu      trying  to  make 
of    econonuc    and     social     survival     in    an    alien    ^^^y    ^^^1    the    values    of   a    general    status    com-  I'he    pretense  of   fully    under- 

societv     The  economic  resolution  of  the  tensions    ppunitv      Whatever   stratification   existed    »"    lh<'    standinu  s.\  nibnls  is  but  a  svmp- 
of    survival     was    emplovment     m     the    garment    g|^(.tto"  was  a   function  of  tradit  ional  values    T  he    j^,,^^    ,,f    j|^,.    ah.sorption    of    pro 
industry  and  retail  trades.    The  seK-ial  resolution    stratification  of  the'  gilded  gh.'tlo   was  ba.sed  on    ,vw.i 
was  the  establishment  of  a  ritualistically  correct    economic    values   and   ethnic    lif.'   styles,    but    m 
community  in  a  segregatc>d  ghetto    The  religious    ^,^^,  suburban    eommunities  of  the  third   ge-ne-i-a 
re-solution"    was     the     continued     acceptance     of    ^„„^    ,i  ,s  ba.se'd  on  the  .status  value.s-^of  the  wider 
or-thodox  Judai.sm  society      The    que-stion    to    be-    aske^i    is    ^^  ,Z 

Skills    Within    Limits  or   not    gaming   the   much  desire-d    ae  eevss   t.)   tn 

The  .second  generation   wa.s   benn  a  marginal    jjeneral    comnnur.'v    has  entaile-d    more   .sacniice 
lyrouD    and     as    such     was    faced     with     tensions    than  substantial    gain 
pre  MUg   for   improvement  of  its  .social   positiom  Adaplal..»n    te.    flue's 

To  de>  Uns.   the  .second    gene:at.on    made    u.se   c^f  The   v-nngc'r   gene-ra  ie>n   te-nds     o  ncc    pt         . 

its     American     e^ducation     and     newly     acquired    eeone)mic    re.se>lut.on.s    -^^      \,f;  /',,/;'  /      !, 

when    tlu'se    are    suc-c  t'ssliil.    anct    tnu.s    c  .m    m  u* 

them  reach  higher  .soc  i.il  heights  than  tlu'ir  par 
ents   were   able   to   attain      Religious    resolutions 
are  also  accepted,   u.sually  without   much   modi- 
fication    as    the    process    of    religious    accultui-a- 


,K)sitie)nal  learning  into  e'duca- 
tie>n.  S.vmbols.  to  be*  valicf  must 
ser\e'  a  doul)le  functnm  Tlu'V 
must  l>otli  point  towards  thai 
which  they  represe>n!  and  at  tfie» 
same'  time  be'  ambiguous  e/nough 
so  that  the'v  cannot  be'  substi- 
tuted for  thai  vvliieh  they  sym- 
be)li/e  Learning  must  ne\'er  1k» 
di\'ore"d  from  pe'rsonal  mean- 
ing, and  pe'rseuial  me'anmg  must 
alme)st  alwavs  he  at>stracted 
from   •• '-■■'      —  ■'-' 


unsolved      problems 

F.veT.vthin?    Ile»ws 

Be'crtuse'  we  ate  essentially  a 
verbal  culture  and  talk  about 
everything  we  do  we  must 
cling  dearly  to  those  itunnents 
in  our  e'duc-atiemal  ex|)e'n«'rie-o 
during     which     we'    feel     knowl 


now      and    the'    aimless    di.scus-  .v.- .   ,       .i  ♦  ..   ,,,.., 

Kion    that    follows   it    should    not  skills  within  the   limits  .set  by  the  restricts  e 

occur  in  anv  college  classroom  conditions  of  the  ghetto  and  the  exclusive  prac  - 

•  .  ^.  tice's  of   the   large'r  .society      The-  ec-on<»mic-   re'.so- 

lhe»   Imjrpdients  lution    was    the    mobility    into    profitable,    albeit 

Let    us    exanune   the    re'admg  marginal,  middle-class  occupation.s^   Socially  the  ,Hcti..M.o.-.    ^"7.    ';;;':;.;   .,,.,,.,,.   ^,,  ^^,,.  values 

list,    a    principal    cau.se    e>f    this  resolutiem  was  the  e.stabli.shment  of  accultura  te-d  l>nn  had  alr.'ady  adapted  .I.c^ai.M^^^ 

apathv.  Two  ,na,or  ite-ms.  Mac-  -    yet    .separated  ethnic    cornmun.ties         he  of    the   ^  •>'^^'"''"^'^;^ ':>•,.' ^!  o       it     e"^  nc       s 

brtl.     and     Huckleberry     Finn,  r.'l.g.ous   resolution   was   the-   adaptation   of   tra-  rejects    the   se.cial    r  'sedu  ions   of   t         s,^^ 

are    not    only    read    tor    various  dit.onal    forms  lo  modern    American   life,   in  ef-  the.se  are  ^^'^'^;^'^  ^^^    ^^^'   '^;^l^^^^^^^ 

other      Brandeis     literature  f,.,t  creating  lype-s  of  Reform  am    Con.servat.vo  ^roup.    the    very   )    '''^.  ;^^;;,,^*;* '\' [/.^^''/J  .,^^^^  1000.^.-..    -;•;;;     "•;;;';■ 

courses,    but    form    a    staple    of  Judaism,     with     marked     rcsemblancc-s     to     the  anxunis    ''\  ^' '  ^         J<  u^ll^^  d     nt  ^  '^'^^'' ,    .^  a"    ^    1?  ,h^\     wheh 

the    hterarv   diet    in    man.v   high  prevalent    fe>rnKs    .,f    neutercKi     religion     in     enir  American   '^I'^^'y   '\^'^^''^^^^^^^^^^^  >f    '^    ^^•'^"^'^.   '»"'.>     ^'\.'^''}    "^^'"'H 

Kchools     If    the    profe.ssor    fails  society.     It    was      a    gilded    ghetlo    who.se   socia  a.ssimilate   'l••^*''^^^[;^  V*  ^  ,^^'^"f,.,\';.^' '''' '"'^• 

to     respemd     lo     interpretations  life    was   carried    on    exclusively    with   Jews    of  contemj>orary  'V'"^^''/'';  .^:  ' ,"'  ,,^  .^^^^  busi- 

difVering  from  his  own-  which,  appropriate    status      The    in.st it ul.ems    were    a  ^  ^^'^"•"  IT'^'^  ^"  ^^\*^  '^'V.su a  Iv  hen^^^^^^^ 

as    this    term's     reader    of    last  r.liSd.e   .class,     but     the     partrc.pants     were     all  -ss         -d  man^'  d^^^ 

terms  notes  knows,  usually  Jewish  .  .  j  ,  ^  ;  V  ,r..,.-.i  -nrifuni/ ition  men"  The- 
bappens^il  may  be  because  The  authors  n.,w  give  a  detailed  analysis  environ  mem  ts.  typica  ^^.'^^ff "';;;  •^y  :^"  .^  i„ 
th  rebedlious  .spark  is  a  plali-  of  various  ccmtiasts  between  higher  and  lower  big  switch  is  "^»\;;  ,  ";„^';  V,['' V,>rn  the  drive 
tud.-  gleane-d  from  .some  well-  cla.ss  .second-generat.em  Jewry  Tlieir  hypothe-  'non-JewLsh  ">;^^:'J  ;  ''  "^-  ^^^^J^  "  ,,  sL^  it 
sis  concerning  status  behavior  predicts  that  the  to  accumulate  w;''»  '^  ^^^  me»srDrec  us  ef  cur- 
higher  the  status  m  the  Jewish   community,  the  for  the  attainment  of  that  me»st  prtcams 


rememlH^red  high  .school  teach 
er    O'Neill  s  The   Iceman  Com- 
eth and  Conrad's  Lord  Jim  are 
Ix'tler   choices,   or   would    be    if 
they    were    "done  "    more    thor 

oughly.     Here,    the    inadequacy  in-   tenable,    using   sucn   exampie-s   as   .syiicmu^;..,     i....^  '-^ '"•-;■.';■"■     ..^s;,,   one   seems   te)   be-   pur- 

of    llu.    di.scu.ss.on    class    foils  aflilialiem.  prevalence  of  Anglo-Saxon  .surnnmc^s    ^r  t»^^*'^"7f .   7^%,    m  .     "»st    of    his    social    or 

success     D    H.  Lawrence's  Sons  ^nd   christian   name^s.   ob.servat.e,n   of  Chris  mas.    suing    scholarship    at    ^^^  ^  ,.;  ^f'^  ^^^^    Vf,,.ra- 

and  Lovers  is  p.;rhaps  the-  Ih-sI  ,,d  me^mbersh.p  in  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  or-    ;«t^;^^-t.c   'nte^^^^  inno- 

Ireali'd    (»f    tlie    lonn    works,    il  eanizalions  "•^"   ■";    ;  ."',7'  „..,.,, nH«    f,.r   anv    slereotvpp   of 

onty  lx-,au.s,.  U-s  thnnes  retoiv..  Scoular  vs.   Spiritual  .  ""^  "^^i^'w"''^l.*^  Th'^ s«"k    '.  ^^al   a<^-^t 

a   broad,   ruhly-hued  pr.-senta-  Tliis    is    a    Ki-.u-ration    ll,a.    ,.s    wononM-ally    Jow.sh     '^'«^k  >''n^s^     J^ry   s^^.^ 

tion  al  tl.r  auU.or  .s  hand.s.  n.orr  class  .second-^.-n.-ration  Jowry     Th.-ir  hypo.h,-    anco.  ''''"^  '"";'' ""J^,  "  ^"r    Vs     will,     w.-ll- 

ea.s.ly  c,.mpr,.l,end,-d  ihan  Con  „  generation   that    .Mnploys  mat.M.a     or.tor.a  of   <:'"  '    ^ ■;•  [>  ./^'^'^^^^^^^^^  This  is 

~      ;n.^:;;rr,n't:>:;;^^,^ar';:;d''^Ti;;jrare.,:4^ 

religious  identitv  is  not  reiected  Above  all. 
to  cope  with  sul)H'ct  matter  of  the  .second  gen«'ratii)n  wants  to  pass  on  to  its 
varied  complexity.  children   a    w«»rld    thai    is  both    secular   and    se- 

Poetrv     fares    i>etter     in    this    cure."  . 

course,    MHCc    the    most    sui>ei-        How   does   Ur.    third    ijeneration    respond    to 


rad's  subtle  delicacies.  But  .sub 
jecl  matter  must  not   be  chosen 
for    the   cap.ibilities   of   the    un 
trained     student        Rather,     the 
course    must    tram    the    student 


wi'  assimilate  feir  the  process  of 
regurgitation  and  has  litth'  if 
any  relation  lo  true  knowle'dge. 
F^hilo.sophical  relat  i\-isrti  de- 
rives ne'W  worth  when  we  real- 
ize that  tilings  are  true  only  in- 
asiniK-h  as  they  add  new  sub- 
stance to  our  lives  The  plight 
of  the  'sensitive  adolescent  '  is 
prinKirily  a  derivitive  of  his 
fruitless  attempts  to  di'fwie  !iis 
be'ing  in  terms  of  the  rneaning- 
le.s.s  empiricisn^  with  which  he» 
is  too  often  confronted  in  the* 
classr(M)rn  situation  I  think  it 
was  IleMiry  MiINt  who  i>ointed 
out  in  llevil  in  Paradise  tliat  he» 
studied  Aslrologv  be'cause  it 
was  a  new  language  and  en- 
abled him  to  talk  to  fx-oph'  in 
a  new  wa.N  We  aif  in  college 
not  so  nuich  to  hvu  11  what  t.-* 
think  l)ut  how  to  th  nk.  and  we 
can  only  do  this  b>  getting  ;*••< 
close    as    wc    can    to    those    men 

s!     CO    s»»vn.-i.>      "i    ■•■•-^ i'     ~     »  11      '    who      are       thinkin4        Perhap-* 

more  a  social  than  a  spiritual  characteristic,  inev     ^^,,,^.j,^^     .,    j,„,vor.>itv    will    l>i- 

•proudly  proclaim  them.selve's  no  difTerent   from  ^^^^     ^^^^  ■  ^^^    whieh    Iheiv    are    no 

anvone'    ehse        The    pric-    is    paid     yes      ^\"-    ^^*)  require!    courses    but     requin»d 
the>se   who   do   it    reili/e'  what    they   do"     And   if  .         ,.         -r  . 

Ihey   did.    would    they    care?  (CoiUtuucci  on  /  ay^'  7) 
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'I'wfiily  vt^ars  iijjn.  Hiilfi   t  onl  i(mt«'(l  his  rounlry  \\\\\\ 

\\\   STKI'MKN  SLANKK  i  h,    iiit(}i-|»lir;is«'  •'Hrllrr  I. town   tljiin  down."   Aiul   hliml.d 

Mil*  li   IS  m;ulf  n<»\v;Hl;>vs  el   \\\v  »U'ta«lriicf  nf  otji    soiitiy    ami   1  lit     ni.-Hal    |mii1    into  l,y  tlx'  ^Horx   d   dnnnini'  dark  shirts  and  liKlitin^r  lor  Ijh  ad. 

>Nhirii  nur   pn>«nt    hankrupt    lor»i^Mi  and  doinrstn     polirics    an-    Itadinv    n-^     N<''    timuvJi  }),s.  ju.opU'  <ii|M><>i-1«'d  him.  Today,  an  tM|ually  a)»sunl  slogan 

ju'opl.'.   iinrnrtunatt'ly.  aif  auaic  oi    \\\v   Iriulrnrit's  nl"  nnr  sot-a-ty   wliich   riiii   i«.unlri-  t<.  ^-ijsts   its  sprll  ovri-  thr   woiM,  ahhou^h.   this   tiint-.   it    pre- 

1h.  sr  dnrninaiil    tniids          pnniaiil\    hcrausr    opposition   in   thiscountrv    is   iw.t    noarly   s<»  s«'nts    iis    with    a    i  h(.ir*'    —    "Wdnld    \<»u    rather    hv    rrtl   or 

StfVhiont    as   1  hr  Juad-  ot    \\\v   larjjc  ror|M.rat  innr    whirli    tontio]    pnhlu     opinion.    Ono    ini-  Head'       rii.    k1>«.m   oI    I'atnck    ^^^^^^   t«.vMn<l   ptoirn  m^;   lib*  rty 

portaiit    spokt'sinan  tor  t  h.    ()ppo.-.ilion  is  a  quarterly  ol   ^oi  lalist   opinion,  wfnch  ha<  \^vv\\  ||,.,h\    thnmuli  \\m    lips  oi  iur.     ,^„'\|,,.,,|,  ',|j;,,   d,     Kt/iom  s. .  k"s 

>...,.^    Unnun;.v  D.ssrnt                       ^     ^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^     ^^  ^.^     ^^^^^^^^     ^^  ,^^      ,^^^  ^^    „     nnth.    o  .  Im   r         Tl.us  th...    all     t<.o    (,uu  k     lo    iUisvNi-r     p,  arr   ..t,  ato^i.s    ot   tlu'     jfiaHual- 

Th*     .M»-tall.(t       i.nh^    in;.^:;.       ,„,;,o,,h     ih.il    il..     lault.v    ot    tii.     DisM-nrs   i)i  ..  I   li.vh.iN    h..v   s, ,  i.  DF.M)'-                                                      ""'    J't>P' «»••*''' 

^••'^' '^        '"■•      ]•'«•««*     ^^"''     •'     <'■-    rc.noiiiu      i.rul     in<Ji.stMi»l     .v\  >-    it    .^uh.|»  rtt  d    1t>   ..  t  t  ;.  t   k  .-    Iioni  •|,,;,noilni    p«  .  r.  iila^:.    <.f  p.  o-                               <ira<liial 

lo.nini.       it     tlu>      ..1.      )<.«>     ..i.i      ,,.„,..;,,.,     p,,11\    iiMV.tahU      1)1.1     both  iIh.v.    ^'inupv    On  !lu    ri;:ht  ,                         ,         y.„\u-A        nu.viin.nl 

«i,  inu  .   Ih.  \    1.  iiil   It.   loM    lilt     .n      ,     .              r/,.n.H     lira     w  lui.     ...l     M.v        l)i  ,n  .       Ti.limi:      t.f       thi  »''^      ''"     '" '^^    rlu.ico    is    11..     ..I.-          N..t     ;.        la.Jual        in..\.m.ni, 

1.,.<1    t.i     thru     ..iul.iv     |,ni     ,1    '♦'•'^*      '*'""**     "•       VV       .:       A                      ;'               '          .         r-  \i..iiv  s.. int. on    11. .N   would  rath-     th.     ^:ra<ii.alists    int.  nd    ..iilv    1.* 

'•  "  •  '    "'     ""  "     '•••''♦'•^      •>»"     "    .,  t«inaii\t  >  .i»t    -kt  trht(j  out    to    Aim  i. can    C  t'lninilto.     tor    Ci.l  '•  ,    •  ,  ,  ^,     ,  ,,,,^....,,..,.,,1  ...n^  ni . - 

s.    .Mn.ral    ..pp...l     tak.s    p.oo.-    ,,,^.,„     ,j.,  n    .h..w    l.v .  I  v    .nt.r.  .^1     lur.d    Fro.  d..in     an  o,  M^.ni/at  ion  *  '    "^^^^  V^'"^^'' ^ '^  ^  X  n.     •                '     1                      m^^^^^^^^^^^ 

la...      l..//.n...s.v      or      <|,MuMn,^^    ,„„,,,        P,,.ph      want     t.:     h.ar    ro.Mul     th.      hannor     of       oMi.-.al  ^-'^'-V      "^"VV''  '  .       .'l    I'n;    /.       *''     n\    .V'  \       t  I       Vnn   .      n.V.  t* 

in  i\      )(     ti«a1«<        ll.iooiv      Hi"*      ,                     .        I          .                    11           11          1.                 ,..     I.    a. I.     ........  SocndoKV   at   C  ohin.l)ia    lin\oi-     onvin.a.s     \s  1  l  h     .ipp.  as.  in.  m. 

t  I .  .Ml  »i       11.1}  I  M.^      ■'         ,,,x\     (  .  ii    ra    1 /a  1  I  on    and    l)ii-     hhtialisin        attaoktcltht    ina^ia  _              7-            ,j    ...    i.,        \i-, ,,.,,,,..           j  ,  i     .  a.    .,.,.•..,,.  la  iv  •.( '..m- 

vtiii      1  IV    u,.ik»(      t.iil     .1    \  1.1  '  t                                           ,          .               1      J                        .1            .                .t' st\.   ^iiji;4i'stod    m    his      W  mnini:    and  t  l.a  Mi»>i"  in.im.  in  1-  .•  v  tan- 

Miii     nav     \N..iK».i    t.tti     .1     \  1..1  M      ,,..,,,,,  .n-v     c;,,!     Im      oiiiiinish.  (1      /int     m    tins,     tcrm^     ((aiiun.n  ;,         ♦"7                          ,     .,..            ,                                 ,    .        .,        .,,,,Miymi.      • 

ni      t    I  II  111     Xtu.  tn     t  1.  V,      »\      ,                   "...       1         1                     I    i.^.        I     1.      i(».M             It     ,       ..1  \si   n.ait    Wai       >p..  ih    lhuisda\     niunist     id«  a      lis      tn  j^..in/m).    a 

|i:    ,,v         1     iv    ,i»  I  iH?t    \    ..1    1   it                           ,                                                            ".1          .    ■»•        ...    .1     ,    ,1            .  niuh       n.;   h.i     l  r  o  11  p    1.  ali/os    .•oniuil     coin  pi  isin^^     .    m.i.t    ni 

"'       '  "     '       "tiiiH,ti>     ti  n.\t    \(       iiHi.avnin      ni.iss-     \\t.ilhv    »d    Dissriit   ih.tl    thti.     1^      .  ^,  ,  ^  ',.    ,^       .,     ,.  ,        ..   .u   a..,.,,,    1,.  Wk     m 

,                                                                            ,  ,                              ,  1  h.)1  p.'vi  t  uiinni:  on.  s.  It  m  .  it  h.i     p»  t>plt     1  n  al  I  .a  .ai«  in  a    i.i  i<i.     in 

Kiioraiut      hou    in.iss  loninuini      n.       i  .  ;is.>n..hi(      tipiiiidii     1I      .i^  '  '^  i  ......  1       I ..,,,1    1,1    ,,ti>i  1     1.1. 

,.                           1,1       ,1           ,1  dntctmn    unK     h.  lunt.ns   an   al-     trad,     union-    and    in    hmk  1     na- 

saiits    inor.     \ioi«ii1l\     Ih.ii.    th.-  .       ,                          "^         ,     ,             ,     .           ,          ........1,,..       ii...    r-i-.a 

....                         ,  itad\    daiiLtrouv      pv\  (•hol.»^:u  al     lional    .'i^ani/al  ion-,    tia     iii.ai- 

opinion    that    .Aim  1  u;in    dtinf.  .in-              T       i                 .           1,   ,      1,    ..      t.     ...-.  -.i..     .    ii  ni>v 

',,,..,.                         .  .tlint.vpJKH       .\(i    viu  ii    cl.t'ic.     t'l      ii;;li'-ts    hop.      Iti    c.t.ii.'    a    |(.oo\- 

la.N       ...    .ill   i1^   l.-.u.lv     ^^i'",.n1v  _^^^   ^^    ^^^  ^^^^   ;.rt  nail  v  oxisi  v .    1  h.      .1.^    i:r..u|.    t-.    p.  ao,      uIm.m     p.i- 

"^"      **'''"'^'      ""''-'^     "     '"      '''V  (,u.  vn.n    1^    .,v.  r-s.n.pl.li.<l    and     lit. .a)    inl'.n.n..     will    .  i  >1    ..p'  n 

I  i1.1l  '       .                       . .              ^                    ....         ....        ...       ...1..  .,1. ..  I 


(itl.cris  c.iii   \h    (it 'Iiu'sI  ic;i1«'<1 
>(!«  I.I  li'^t      \  tlirin.il  H>ii 


ia  .  d(  niM    \\  t  a  Id    \n  in^  \  irl  .1.1 1 1> 

a     1 '  I  .ir.dt  I-     put  )l  It  at  .1  '11  t  rii 

fan    .V.  •     1  li i V    III    It-   I   d  I  '  I    I  1.1 

l-iiard     v\  h  I  (    I.    aa  h  tit  -    I .«  \\  i> 

C't's.  r.    Pruli  v>«,i     4i|     Stit  Mtltiyv 

liAin;^    ll«i\»(       h'lnt  r    T- » >!(  v>.(.i-  I  la      .illiiiii.il  aai     t  1     iht      alt  ,1 

«.|     Ki.v:li>l.    Ii.'..    ra.u     ..!    ;-tan-    <d    -.Mi..iiMii    v),.,,..!    \\     in.    .  <;i-     "JnaJiv    i.a<on..i.a    ..pini..n    11...1     /,.,,,,,  ^  .,,,,    ,,,   ,,„,    ,,,-,.;,,,,    vv,.rld     tla    disliiift  a  i .   . -I    W-    ;ndi\  idn.-.l 

j,m|       .MiMfO     S.M  kv      .AsM.tiat.-    '01^     i.|     l>issrnt     ii.is     na1iiiall\       '"^     ^'['^^  ^J '  s'lx^it  1     ( 't'li'iimi'      >diialit.n       A     >.  I.tla.n     .1     fia      iminhti-     ami     ll..'     iM.adlh     ti 

]  I  ,  1    ^ .,, ,,     ,.|     I'n!  ll  icv      .m.i      \\\       M.t  ;aii    .III  t  (II !(  na  1   .  Miplia>is   on 


.       ,  .  . ,  -ait     «.i.(     id.  ;i     av  .1    ■  (lint  iiMi  i>l»       alt  a:'  'A  Imii  1  ln>    vv  ^  1 1  upt.  ••nl 

th.     I     \\.,i/.  I       it.i.il     i:r.a:,;.,l.        1  h.  —    .<  lit .  1 1  u  la  mis  w  h  a  h  li.  !p    ,,,,,j   )  ,„, ,    ,,^,,,    ,1   St  iidit-s  an  tin-     ^"""^    ihos.^    pioh,.  in-    u 


rl     Pi. .1, ij.lv      now     ..1     lli.i\;ird      i .  «  .-1ai)l:sh     st..iali<l     1  h  <■  11  n  h 
^'(  '    Disvciit.    iv     .,nd    lai.i.:.       h.i.v    >^\n\    \.iiia 


hull     III      a.ldil  ion      lo      ...  at  .iiL-      Ww- 
,     ,,     ,,  ,    ,     ^..  ii«-^  <'"  UH-     ,11^    do  thr.at.  n  lis,  h\    i.tiiu        ui'-ap.     H..      (  i .  adiial  i.-t>     ml.  11. 1 

l.rlt.    D.iin.  I  .!     .^i.  in   h.is  ihiv  to  .  ,  •         ,  7  ,  .    .  ...  ....a      ii>. 


\<^    l)isv«.||(.    i,\     .,nd    lai.i.:.       h.i.v  >i\n\    \.iiia         .iiai     .iv    .1    ooitllaiv               "       *'    ^       '      '    '     ,        "'^              ^  ini:      1 1n  1  na -nia  1.  ai       war     l.       a  1«'      avr     lainpuvtv     ;ir<iiiii.i      Hi. 

)  ,  (  II    i,., !  d   lull  MIL'    .iitd    inttr.vi-  ii     tliiv     ih.     I.m  k    tl    ..    h.ird   .aid  'V'^                  v'  '1   *!       1".    !       '   "!""^  dtiiini*    povm|,i!,i\    itiwlinhoin  (ounlvx    .•>    -  pi  in,'-;l>oar<i-    If    .a- 

,  1       .              .      t .           1                        1  .  1 1 . .  n  L' «  V    w  h  a  ■  1 1    1 1 .  a  I    1 ;  I K  t  n   p  I ;  a  .  ,      .             ,  ,         ,                            .           ,1        .       ,  ■  , 

MIL'     111.     Iin-'h   (iiialit.\    ol    iiv   .,1  l..vi      p;.i:\    lin.      h..vn(\,i    l,»oii  ,,,|,^     ,|,,     i<r{(.-     aid   »-nt(-iall\  '*''"'"     *•'"    ^'- '"■    •""*    '•'     ••"ni  iKniini:    iia.i.     p.   opi.     to    ti.< 

ll,  iiv     ,v     .dnmsl     lit  \  t  r    a.tt'iii  c.'nvi  i  ;m  <l  av  w .  I.  » nmnL     Slid  m  "        '         ^*       .'    \\)- ^    .-!•      '         '      "  •  «'"    ii"i«I\     vuha  ct     iiv.Ji     1,     .,  t  .lOioatv'i     ('.ii'.piiv    «  t.n  mi  1 1  It  1  •- 

Iji.iMil     h\      It  iii.Mivn«  vv     1.1      iin  i^b       ;ind       lo'a  h  l.ir  i.m       ltl!o\».                   '       "             11                  1         a       ••  m  v.    \\.>il<l    "^Inutiiit       P     1-    m-i  will    I'llorm    laitiiti.v    .mm!    iial:- 

.  .        1.1..:.,.  II...       i,.  .      ,,        ...  1.  .0  .   I  i.  .  V   ..I.    1  ...     1,1..      h     nr<       ...a  ^   •'"•»  '        "".l        I  !•   \^  t         -t<  anl..v,  i\  ..,  1  .(,,.,..1      •.,,.! i, i  v     a,.,!      .i,,,i.   ..1.      i  a'      111       (  o  ;.d- 


|  t  .iii.il  'I  i  i  t  \  I  !•  •>\  li:i V  It  ii lai 
at!'  .1  lo  r  t  .ll  i .  I  i  ll  V  (  ( ji  1 1  i  ihrmm  " 
'I'.  .lOvNv »  r  !  Ills  (pa  vt  It  II  \s » 
na "  1  Lit  I  >.M  k  '«  Hi.  .-i  1 1  ii  m- 
•■t .iiai  ^  \s  h I.  I;  ;j.i \  t  11  SI  U  it"- 
I  nth 

K.:dl<  .1 1      \  ppi  ii.ii  I. 

Divvjiit  u  ..^  ioiaalt  tl  m  .  .ti  |\ 
I  M.>4  .1  ;  I  na  w  li.  n  .\l<  ("^i  i  i  li\  - 
ism  w  a^-  v». ,  (  pint:  l  lit  I  'n  i)«  .1 
St.it.  .  .tiai  |)!'odiM  1  n  ^'  wait 
.•^pr.'a<i  i.ai  aiui  ;ipatl.>  H;icii- 
i.'dism  \v..v  tilt  Iniilasi  Hiin>j 
fitiin    most    intt  lit  ttuaK     mnai.'^ 


1 1  a\  t  I  ii  I  V  I  ,n   Hit    .'lit     h.  lid    ..nti 
iliov(    n>!i!i(r   i.idi.al''   w  ll.    j..i\. 


('*  ■  III  I  ti  II  i  i!  t  •  II  I  'a »a    .'» 


American    Aid    to    Philippines 
''Ungenerous    and    Insufficient" 


\\\    I  KLin:    MIKAM)  \ 


H  a  V     a  >  t .  lit  •  I  a  I     '  p.  •  1  .n  i  / .  1 1 1 1  1 1     o  I     \  ^ « i  a .  1 1      v  1 1  it  i  t  n  t  v     n  t     Hi      ( 1 1 ;  a !  - 
tl  .    I    ..It.        with     ll''.     t  lilt  I  ion  a  I     ii.ilisi    a  pp  It  .a.  1 1   ami    will    i .  |a  .  - 

«. «  n  1     111.      Ill  1 1  \  t  n  1 1  n  t   -     a  i  •  ; .  >     1 1 1 
naiitaial  stiidi  nl   .t»nl.  i.  n.t  :-.  io 
al  i  I  at  t     l.iiui  I      It  liow  m^'^      'l'li» 
-1  iid«  III     I  .  nit  It  nc  V    cim    Iht    n 

<  tliii  alt      lilt    I  r    own    mt  mlt  i  v. 
.md    ran    lol)l>>     in     \V;»shm;^ton 
I  n    tH  ffl .    t  ll.     mo\  »  na  ni    is    i.t  t 
oprii    1.1    imnilxasliip      on.     tan- 
not     Man     til.      ( Iradiialisl-  .     •  la- 

<  an   onI\    h.     ait  i  v  i     in    t  la  ii    i  i  - 


,  ,  ^        I   •     I-  t;ani/a1ion     Mow.\ti.  an>oi..     ••- 

I    luioiilil  odiy    .A  Fii.THan    l.irfij^'ii   aid    to    I  no  rfiihppiiio<   lia>>  j.'ioatl\    conl  i  ilait  oH  1.    I  la  Iki     to    l.<     a.ti\t     in    th.     t  am- 

\N  .11- lioinv   'd    tin-   KilipiiKx.  >^'l.'}  Inliion   ha-    diau'  r^nu  h  1.    Jacilital.    ll.ocai'iv    r..<>\(i\   .d  i>an.;n     altho.mh   sp.  citi.    p.  ..pi. 

inan.N    ioi  mi  i     i.alif.ds     m    i.ui      ill.    I'h  i  1  ippi  la  fco  noinx  .  .Mov'   pto- a  ar  indu<t  rics  ;n-o  ajN' >  ti  »  p.  la  1 1  ii!'     A!»'an<  of  t  ran<por-  ''*''"     '"' "   i'"l<«'<'   '"    •'""   "'  "' - 

J.ad   m..di     Han    p..,ct    wiHi   .o      ,.,,„,„    ^^..^r    Im-o,i    improx..!    }i     .•n...uran'    nioxonioni    .d     pe.ipl.     and    lanlitat.     I )..     t.a.l.'  ;I;.\ 'V  M\\V/?i,rt'.'-.<rI,oVinc!l\ !  n 

*i.  I\  .  VIM  ll  .is   It   w  av      Niiilwas  .i  ,i        ■     i  i        mm  .  .•  i  .ii  ,i  j^i  onp  and  a  la  o.al   poiil  a  ..!   1 1  p- 

rioaV  ihat   lil)fi;.I  and  .  oii^i  i\  a-    ^^"'""   ' '•♦'   •^'""•ds.    I  he   roronsl  riat  ion   Imm.di    |v   viiii   ^-..inv   on    in    1  la-   rna|or   ♦  coiM-niif  i,s,ntation 
li\.     id..d..'4i.s    i.'.iil.l    not    pn'.-    ♦•♦•h'tTs     .All    t  hos.     ni.-an   .|ol>    <»pp.a-tunitios    which     al.-orh    a     lat>'.      part     <.|     t)io    nndor  Moim-  (ir.idual 

\  id.    ..n.m.-wti    it     Hit    prohl.  ins    .-mpioM-d    l.dioi     tore.       F.a.i^in 

h.s.tlm^i    .A  in  .   r  1  (   it  n    socaty      i'ld    has   also   cont  iiHiit.  d    to    Hu      Philipfan.       indt  (».  nd«  ra .    "    i.n.l     it.  ins    and    not    to    tla     pmcl.as.  Having;      d.sciih.       Ha       piop- 

i)t)\\     ..    r.idaal    ..pprt..ali  il     .dacational       proi^rani      ol       Hi.      si\.r.ijint>        I'la     m  .d    for    im      ol    pr.ximtiM     ^oodv       p    |v     ,,11  •''■'•       <a  ^:arn/a1  aaial      vtiiuMnn, 

€)nl\    III  tla    s«  rist    oj  t;oin^!  P.  Ha      ^o\  ♦•rnna-nt      M  lalps  make  ix.."       iia-dutU    tlnamial   .-.ui     howtv.r      fortan.di    that    t  li  is  li..v   ix  .  n   tin  '^'     Kt/ioin   st  r.-ss.  (i  t  w  o  chaia. - 

roots    .'f    tla     crisis  c.add    do    sihlo      Ha       .xistonco     ol      int.ro     m  i.m. amis  s.  \ .  r.d   t  iinov  un  ;ii       txpriaiui    of  th.    I  "ml.  d  ."stia.  v  t.rivtav    a.s.   «v.v.on1iid    to    iin\on. 

this.     >ucli     i.n     .ippitii.ch.     how-     "-i'ltoolm^:    opport  iiint  los    l.a    ti..'    'r    tlii.n    tla     p;iltr\     S.')(M)    limit      m    ^onit     C.nlral    .Am.  ricim    .md  ^^ '"'     nd.n.is    to     fail  hi    i     Ha 

f\,i      would    hiivt     ti     ht     tn.    ol     sw.llin^:    immh.-i     .d    scla...l  i.^a      u  as    too    acut.       'I'h.     fil;.ckm;iil     Sontlai.vi    .Asian    cminlras     Hh  <H;aliialivi   rampai;^n    (  )ni    mi'^t 

Hit     old    tliclas    ..nd    vp,  ,.<.i  \  prs    rlaldr.  n     Tla     r.ioiist  met  .on   ..f     Act  of  HMfi  could  not  h.i\  t    ht  <  n     i.v.riiK*     Anaiai.n    is    not    to    ht  i'.    hard   hraih'd  cnoii^ih  In  .  viti 

;aal    hi     tone.  in. d    with    r.soK-     scla...!    Innldin^s    itnd     Hit      pm       1>.  Ii.i      tina-fl        Tla       .Am.ra.m     ld;ma  d     if    la-    h.-nmi.  <    disiiln  ali.1i      idt  its    sol.  ly    in    itrmv    tl 

in^     complixiliiv      t.itlai      Ham     \  >sn»n     of     ^cho.d     liicilitios    d.'      ( o-v  «i  nm.-nt     t:ot     its    .x«(iiti\.      sion.d    ahoiil    his    (i.imti\   v    toi  whtth.  i      t  h.  \      Ic.ai     1"     pi  ...  .  . 

nnpovin;:  ;i  pi .  (  ora  f.v  «.i  \  a  w  ot     F>«''^d     ;ir.atl\      ofi     foni'jn     .-..d      a;:iitm.  nl  «iL!n     ..id     program        liow.  mi  Thns.oni    imivt   imna  .iu.ii  l\    i. - 

r.idit\    .Ml   .  \'  ntv      Till      llmtifs     MilHarilv       lor.ijm     i.id     in     Hi.  Insufli.  iriit     AhI  I..i    A  moi  ici.ns  w  ho  n  ..llv    know  h  .1  i  la    F'imK '.oodniim  p">l'<>-J' 

\v,  f,     o\(,    .md    doi.i     Willi.    ..nd     t'"in      «►!  h..rd\\i.M  "jjims.  (i.nd    foi    >»  ud,  ip  v  u  ho  oii;^hl    p  pn  -i  ntt  .1      ai      ..      [)i,v;iMninnt  nt 

ohi    ..nsw.rv     p,     n»  w     pii.i)lims     Hmks        i.mimmitionv         plan.'N  >  'l'l»*'       w.    Ii.im    dumpttlalot       know,     h.-w      Hair     lor.  i^jn     iod  r"idii.  nn      itl     Colmnhiii     Im- 

v,,i,U|    not     -..llici        .S,,     ..1    .,n>     •""!     a.il.t..i\     txfi.rt^     i.nd     ..d      "f  ..al   iidoth.'   Philippirav    j.ni       pioj.'r;im    ;      pi  ..^r.ssniK    in    piii  \.i,vit\    \\hiih   vii^;j^ost.  «l.      ^^ '''"^ 

r.a,      1,  !i    thi     !dilm«>o:    l)ivs<-ii(.     ^'^''is    hiis    h.-nclit.d    tht     roun-     tad.-     of     soiia      .Anaiici.n^     hi.s     1  iculi.r  count  rns.  Ha    ..ci  iiv;ii  u.n  ^' '     n.  .-d   foi    p.  iic.'   ivin.H.    m\ 

'l!a\   did  iiol.  h«.u«  \  ir    u<'.'i"n^:     ''>       'l'n«i»      •"♦      ^om.      ii^'l\     i.s       ids.,     n  k.  d    ..    ^n  .d     mim\      Fill       ,,\     m  is,.ppropi  lid  ion    ol     Ion  i;:n  to  n  ja  .ss  ii;^y:i  •  vvion    <  )ia    imat 

\NiHi     wh.d      ll.aold     Iios.nl).  rjj     !><<'>    "*    "'^    l.aii^:n    i.id      how        piia.s      Two    i.nci    ..    Ii;.lf    hillion     ,,id    t  im    not.    as    \.t      hi     iippla  ''I""     '»•      "     I  aadanirnt.ilist       i.- 

,;,II,,j      ,,',,,,  h    hh.  i..livi,i  ..n    '^'''     '^^'"ili    rni.k.     it     irnlaliiiL    <iolliirs  .spr.-j.d   o\ii    ii    p.riod   ..!     ;d)i.     lo   tin     Pliili|)pin.s     .Anaii  <pm  mj^    ii    p.  ;a .     -tii.l.  ;i\    to    1. 

nn!oiiiini,p      vrla.ol'ol     llioti;^'hi     •"'^'    <\.-n    hiyhl\     .iisti.violn  I    to     17    x.iusd..    not    r.;.ll\    iunoimt     .an.-    \vlio    know     will    |i..inl    oui  pol.ti.all\     p  i  i.  i   t  i  .■  n  I     i.n.l    ^t 

which    h.hiMs    tha:    ..11    iiht^ils     "<n.«     Filipiiiov  to   much   \v  inn   some   consid.  lii       msP  ;,({    Ha.l    .nd    lo    th.'    JMiilip  lia'^a      llial     tla     pnhia      will    ...- 

and      i.alaals       iia  haling      i.iiti  lllatknniil     .A.  t  !l''"^    *" '      'J'k««'     "it.,     i.e.  ouni      pm.s    h..s    hcon    ntili/.<t    to    im  <'  I'l   H 

(*onmMmist.>     ,,,,     ,  oiii.miin.iti.l         Th.     ukH.'^I    iisp.-.  1    ol    .Aimri-      TIm     wi.i     di.in.i^i.     .doni     lo    tin      pial     .:s<nii;.l     i «  |)l;,' i  mi  ni  v    nt  P.i.v.»|nii   Hi.    iissiimpl  ioi.  Hi.d 

l)V.\in1v,,|   ihi    piisl   tinoM    -pi        •'•"»    f.»r.  ijiii    iod    to     tn.      Philip       I'lii  I  ippiiaw     hiis     ht  tti     .iss.ss.d     ih.       w  ii  i      looti    d     .md      Wi.i  Hn      t'nitid    .Slid,  s     ^t.v.rnintid 

«.,i;,.,,li\       IP,      hoi   r  o  I  V    p«  ;  p«        pm.  V   coidd   h<    disci  i  n.d   iiumi        id     o\  i  i     Si\     hi  I  lion       This    <  .vt  i       di  si  i  n\  «  d    w  i  i.lt  li  ol    tin     I  Mill  ip  will     do    t  Ian     which    Ha     pal  I  a 

l,,,1,,j    p,^     ip,     So\  a  1    rnion    m    <liid.  1>      i.ll.r      th.       Wi.i  Tl.i      m..t.     was    tn;al«     durinj:    ii    Hm.      pnas    In;,   wind.  P-i    rfh.ilMiha  wiiiitv     i  hi  m     to    do,     Ha      (I.ial- 

th,    n;ma    id      ^nciitl  ism'  >    nn  1 1        Plu  1  i|)piia  s.  in  Ha    w  ords  ol    .Mr      w  in  n      Hi.       .toljai       wii^      \M.iih     tmn.  nalisl    iippit.iuh    v,  rv    ;,v    |iv    nii.- 

Iv    I'N    v.rlui    ol    li,.\  inu   hi  Id    Ha      '^     ^      lii.itindort     tddoi    ol    Hu      ma.  ii     m.>r.      thi.n     .1     .s     lo(l;i\  \  ot     So    ( .cncr.Misly  im      oPj.ctivr     ii      naliou;.!      .  ii- 

ilpirn.ai'    Hi.  \    da'l       .\v    Hu     ..li       Am.iaiiii      C'li;.na..i      .►!      Com       Wl.il.     tla     y2  :^    i)illa.n    .ml    has  l,;,viK       thiii      is    tla      mis.i.n  dm  v,  in.ui  o.  j.-  ia  .       rhiii^H..1- 

lor-    |)n1    It    in    ihi     Autumn    l?*.'..'-)    ni.-n  .    .hmrnid     '  .  in.  i  j^.'d    tr.im    d.  in     nua  h    lor    Ha     coun1r\.    d     ,.,,,,,,,,,    ,[,.,,    ,|„     |»hilippin.-    i-  •  l',\    nmvt    h;     p,   show    Piiv,,|,  ,,1 

issu.      Mill  h  ol   wh.d  w.n!  wilh     Hit     I  III  a  \     la  tupi.t  loi  i    ;md    tla      h.*^    i.oi    hi  i  n   miIIk  a  id    to   hiiiiK    ,,,,,.     ,^,      ,},,      .iMmtiiiv     nPmn  K.nrady     lliiit     ho    lais     snppoi  l 

11a      i..da-.ilivni     o|     Hi.'     thirli.v     \^  •"     »'■'     id»«i..ii..n    will.    ..    l..ss    '""'I''    V'"'    vi..l.ilii,\     i^\    \>yi    w.n     |,,.,^,k     ,,,,       u.iaious"-    ft.r.iun  for  j.-.  1 1  m^  iiwi.y   1 1  om  1  hi    ;..  u.s 

noia     ol    iiv    would    wi-h    to    11        "I     ^^''i'l    amoimtid    to    ..    maior     FM.Hirpm.    iii,n \       Iptoth.      .^,,,      .pj,,.    i.p,ppp,,„,.    ,io.  >    not  la.'.       Tli*      Cri.duidiM     li.hh\  .nf 

surntt     h,,i    Ha     vpn  p    of   .voiad     l>i"  1  o|  Ha-  md  ion..  1   w .  ..It  n  w  it  h     pi .  .m  id   1  mii    vnna    m..|..r   in<lu<      ,,,,^    la-aNiiN    on    t  h.     ha  .  it:n   ..  id  ^Jio.ip    will    pii.M.ii     H.|v    i.;al>- 

nv,.t;,,a.       H.I      impuN.     to    ||-..-     Ha     ixc.pla.n    onl\    ol    Im     i..,i.-    trios    like    th.     ci(..nut    oil     .n.d     ,,,.,, ^.,;,„,     ,,i     .,,,,     lountiw       nor  'n;ali     pol  d  a  id   v,i,,pm  1    to  cmm- 

1«  iniA     with    lh.     f.ppr.ssid     Ha      '..d..i..!    iivmnti-    i.nd    ..    \irPi-     su^ar    mdu.vtra.v    li..\i     noi    liill>      ,^    ,|^,     |om  r.:n    ..id    ?-.iicliinu>    the  l.iHai.mc.      mi  1  d ..  i  |vi  i,      ,ai|:o- 

Pt  la  I   thid   MM  a  'V    ia.d'-..H;or      -'"^     i.-iImmi    popul..ta.ri         Alanv     r.  <  up.  r..l«d  j'hilii'pimv   m   hi    (..nvidindm  -''^        howiv.i        Ha        F'i.v|,!,Mt 

ro'jh      .tciiviinsj      .,,1       ciri..mlN      '•"il'l'in"^         p..i  t  a  ..l..i  iv        H...--.  Ha      I-ilipim.s     i.c..Km/..     ..f     _^,,^      ^,.,^^,,     •  ^,, ,,,.,,,,,.  \v  p  h  Idiu.^.d    imivi    chi.os,     t  h.     .iMii- 

V.mth    pr.  vri  \  n.jj  ■■  \\la.|i\..d   m   Hi<    inajoi   <  conom       c.-ui.vo       Haii      pii.\idmv      h"      •'     ,p,,    d.  f.  t«-nc(     to   I  lu     impoitiiid  niliv.v     in     hr  ink  in..nsiiip     l i 

a    .•.Id.  iv  hk.    Miiiiilii  iiinl  C'l  nil,     \i.-l.l»       IMiil.|)(um      i.oih'Iux      i.v     ^^j^      ^j      /\  ,,j,  ,  ,,  ;,,,     p,;,  i-n     ,,id  '•'•     al.  i.-    pr.si  nUd    h\    injuio- 

I  If.  d..n»    .iml    (  ..nm.i1na-Ml  w.n      divp,|.,!,i\       m      ni  i  d     ..I     no     Ion;:,  r     ..     luiation     ol      tla      |.|  p,  ,,,,o  fapd..  I     \\..^      .lud     -till  -^    p'ldai.l    puv|i    m    Hi.     !io-d.\. 

•|1,,,.    ,^,     (,.,\,     iot.itooia      urn    (i.mii.K.     p...\  1...  lit.'-   Ill   Ol  tit  I      liid..!    .SH.t.v      Th,     loi.i;:n..id     ^^      ,,|,      j,^^,^,      impoiP.nl     v,,,-!.  .In.ili.n     ol     p.....  .     is     Hu      .-- 

F.Mi.t    oMh.    .iipo.d  ol   i)issi-nt:     '•     '-'  '   H.i  in  on   H.  i.    I.  <  i   ..t:;.iii      tiumthi     I  nd.d  .spdo^     d.  vpiP      ,.,,  j,,,    ,,,  ip,    it  iaihiidi.i  ion  pro        1    ''•«    ..impi.ojn 

;.      1,  II.  la  a     o|      do^m..tiv,o     ..<     ''"I"      fnd.d     Sti.p  -     p..,v,  d     p,,      Hn     li.Hi.M     Ioiil'    -n  ,nu   ..11  ..rmd 


;.:i..m    ol    I  III     Piiil :  ppmi 


Fill 


Still     Mi.r.     (.r.idn.d 


r.aal.ici\(     <.nl\     t..     inPlI.ciui.l  ' '  "^      Pi.ili|)pini      IP  h..i'il  di.l  ...n  to    din    lfi4t.     h;i-    hi  .  n    ^'i  t  ..' .  x  ^,,^,,^    should    ..|v,,    h.      ...diPd 

TfL;idi1v     Ha     al.  .,    ..t      Hulh    ha-  Ad   ol    l!M(i      h   c.u  id  w  il  I   hi.\  .  ..ppr.  cmPd    o.v     l-ilipim..-^     W  u.,l  p^    vvh.d.Mi    iu..liii;.l    pi..^'i.vv  1  n   ...  .  oi  «i..m  .     vvduih,^    id... 

it,-    ..un    -id.    ■     ,.,un].(l    with    ..  '-•"    «.dl..i    Hi.     Pd...km.al    A.  1  i.ks    llam    is    Ha     -hurt  .■  ..uul.  d  ,^.^^  p ,..ai.  m  t  h.  ii   cmmt  i  x       M.i      (  :  i  .al.  i.i  I  i-i      -1i,.ltL-.        .a. 

pioioiitat    (•(nnnMtnH'Mt     io       Ha  ol    i!i4(.     'Hit     Ad    pi  o\  a.i  d   i  i...'  m --      .-I      poldic.d         sea  iiHsts  ^^^^,^    A  im  nci.n  w  o  did   it    will.      '^^'..-t-    ••    Ifd    •!    pi.^p.-d'    imldi 

.n.d    Hi.     I.idh    m    hum;. 11  »'••     |'.'d'i«"l       "     •  \''oss    ol     li..  .,i.i\    -ludint-    wli..    imm.(.  i..»d  v 


I 


i(v  Ha.l  p,,   ...mi    thiin   !(M»  se.-.rv  FiHIrx    sniu    ol    S.-.(Mi    u.is    1..   !►.  ..m-i  ih.      ..ny     dise.tidl.li      pn  ^ 

l,.,v.       mi.d.       mm       ........p^iv    -  m;.d.    •  unl  .1  .,n  i  m  .  ..H\ .    ..^r.  .  m-       m       tla'       Ph.hppiM  h- 

(WmP,     l'».-4         Wild.     ill;. in... I  "■•  "'    •'-'«'    >'"om.     dl.dr.i     h.  Ai.aiM,.n     lonuin     aal        h.  m^ 

ai   111.    I...  k  ol   .li.-vrn!   to  Hu    nn-  t^N'd.    Hn     Plul.ppm.-s   .md    im  mx.  pn     iln.^    P.i  I  to  r<  all/.    th..l 


|i  II  iL'ii   i.al'      cl..mi^       v,n.  II      ol  nd.     inoiiLih    lo    hi     ...i.pli.l    1,'V 

niiivdi     ll    no'    tuliiv'Mt    idio(>  ;.ll      |»olPai.l      t.imp-^        lli.xini' 

The         t;.iiiiouv         ui.lui.'      «.|  ...•ha\.d      ;.      n.iin.n.d      i  ndi  .  vi  • 

p.M  :L'n     .lid     It      Hi.      Pi.ilippan  an  ta     il     l  h.  -i      v.il'^i  - 1  n  n-      H.e 

i«,iiv       rio'i        I    a. mm. .Ill  11         il  un;\  t  .m  n;    w  ould   I.  iiM     iMolIa 


rl.  mo.  rata    i.ral  i.niud  pr;.c1a.'v'     fml-'i    Sii.H-     v  iH.    rrsp.it     p.     f.-i.^n      i.id     Hn      d.^lt     .  i.ma.l     p,,'^,,,,    p ,,  a.  d  St.d.  v    r,    n  ,  .n  -    pMMd.nl    lo    p.iP.im    Hu     a  .  h- 


,1      Ih.       u. -v.  I  I.m.  Ill      Id      Ha  fi'l'd.-     1I...I.       Mli.lion^-      Tia  hnnv.d.oat     r.l.div.     ....noi... 

Vi.d.d     SI..P>^      the     .diii.r<     .d  .N'«idi\i    ..^.'i.iai.nl    w..^    1.     ii.  or    p.dila;.!    vi.n.ddx.     A    ...rol 

llivvrnl     hi.\.      iilwaxv     pit     \]^.^\  .  orp.  r..1.    a  |.r.  v  o  .on  fivmr  Ha  liuv     t.     Hi-    i,,>..pie    i.Hitndo    t- 

d      M..^     la.'.-arv     1.      idlina     ..-  Aim-ii.ans    al.i.Hci.)    iiiihts    .n.d  tin     oil    . .  pt  i.h  .     .  ...  an   1  h.d    fo. 

V.  II  ..v   to  .rita  .■/.     lla.t    m    r..d  pi.m  I.  v.  ^    v.  d  1.   Hn    Fili|m..>.n  .  iim  ..al  to  Hn    P!.i  i  ipuirav    p    ., 

,,,,     ri.nnnl    .  iiin  ./.     without  'I"     .  xpl.  ■di.Hon    ol     tin     l..t1.i-  t:Mi.l     .\l.id      li..^     Imii    m.-i.p       ^,^^       a,,,.  .  a  i.n      i..ti.;.'n     ..ai      o      -.n    ...m-oox,.      .,,„.    v.--.-, ., 

M.,povm^     ..na    ..It.  ..i.'tiv.    Wi.v  ni.tuii.l     ns..,n..v       M..nv     Fih  pr..|ini.1.  d        ll      ....s     in  .  n     <;.>ii     ^^  j^.^^     ;,,i.oui.iid     o      ^-1     H r..ul. Indue      .....i  .  ...id  id 

f  r  rloin^   Him-       A'    P;ml  roiml  ?>■'».:-      r.  mora  t  i..t  i  d      H...1      tla^  H...t  Ion  ii'n  ..id  hi.s  h.  .n  'm  ..n  .1 

man    wj.d«    in    la.sl  ,\cai&  Cuno  l'ro\isa.,i      wa*     oi.     ..IJjoi.l     I.-  I.ai^-d.N    U.  Ha    imioi  l  ol    luxm> 


p.  ,  su  i,ii    s.;.    .    Pillmn    a.    ..nl    !.•  u....!    ruLatlial  .uv    wha  h    w.  uM 

th.'   Phi  itppiia  -.     In     I  \  I  It    X I  ..I  ■  It  ;al  to  il  la  t  .ik   m  Hn    (   .  1.1  \\  ... 

tin      Foded    S1..P        dumpi  d     Ha  w  i...  1.    won  hi     -.1    up   ..    mil-    •   I 
v.,n,,     .,ii,o.in'    ol    ..al    inie    South       .vvndfla     d.-p-     1..    i-.lini      Hn 

\i.  In., in  ..ml    i.i..-       In    1*    xii.n  i.^\  rla.Jo'Jicid     .  on   .  .pn  m  .        -t 

tin-     .Am.  iKiiii      Ion  .^.'1.     .-..I      !•  ''\^*    luvjna.y..      i.nd   x'.  Im  h  .  niy 


Etzioni   Lecture 


"Dissent"  Affirms  Socialist  Ideal 
Bv  Fighting  for  a  Humane  World 

(roidoo.K/  f».i»a   /'<h;i    4)  —       -  — '      ,,      ~~ . 'T  ——    _      . ,.     "       ":  K'.ad ,  aindf  oa.   / '.a/.    4  / 

\  si.s    i>f    tin      No\\     hn.ntni.    its  \\u'\     ♦\rr«*,    with    llu'ir    passions 

fniiintiiirad    tlii.t    Hnssi;.   laid   la.t  cntrid     ..itnl.       (th..a*il.     th.  n  .md     |.n  putie.s    ma  <tnc;it.'d    h\     the  .-vaim    tma    hnild  h\    ;.  dilltM- 

th;m^;«d     in    any     t)asie    r.  sp.'ct  ,,,,     ,,ihoi     go.al    on.  si     i-        Tin  ti.«      n.-ponsil)lt      ^\\a    and  lak.     <'«d    int.  rnational   systoin 

fine,     the     19;f()'s       This    tan    h.  I)r\..lntion    of    D.in.Kiacv"     h\  in    a    faee  ^.o-liuo    niootin^    Hn.l  Tin    ;atnal    p.  ae«     stiatejiy    of 

i»Kai<i.'d  as  projit'tmn  I  i.e.,    an  l>;nd  CIo.Kinian      who.  a'    Irving  had  P.  na.k.    piiutuid  do.  isions    iht     Cirattnalist    inoN.inont    pro- 

s.tti  in|)t   t.)  idtril.nl.    e.  rtain  p.i-  Ihiwo   says,     "is   on.    ..f    tin    fow  iind     uso    liix     m.HK  >        Instci.d.    sents  :i  vei  n  v  t,f  pmp.isiils  in  its 

Jitaid    motivations    tn    nth.   is  jivm^i     wiitirs     who     thinks     in  tin-    p«.»pl<     w.mid    m.  i.  I.\     v.d.'    inanif.st.).  which  can  h.    ai^:u.<l 

%s  la  n    t  ti  «   r  «•    is    nverw  ht  hninj:  t»  i  ins  .d  c.»nci«tt    Imin.m   m  .ds  on   issao>  iiiul   p;irl>    pro^ii.ins   "    hy    no    "self  rosp.  itinn    Anuri- 

f  A  !d«  lie.     t.)    Ha     .oiitiaryl    \u-  imd     possihilitits.     rjdli.i      tlam  .A.-    timo    w.id    .»n.    otiit  r    kinds    can      t  xeopt   i*  .h.im   liirthito; 

«anso  huth  ('.»s.  i   i.nd  M.iwt    iin  fr.nn   soint    id.  ol.  ^iicid   .a    insti  «d  pow.r      na.ia.p.tjios.  \\if  nnl  ]       Ntitlai     i.  i  m^     lae.      la.r 

«.anmitt.d    to   tla     piimdi\«    p..-  intional     pr.  nns.     '      llis    ..iticl.  itiii\        p;nty      machines       com 

hlicid   ;e"-snmpti.'n   tliid    no    hiisa  |v    w.athwhil.     .noaj^li    to    an  id  nmniciit  aniv     n  .    1  w  ..  r  K  s     i.nd 

(  hiin^t      for    th.      h.  ttt  r    is    pos  j,   laal   samini.i  \  Fstid)lish«d   mstitnti.ins        tdhd 

.•>d.le    in    it    dietiit.ii  lid.    Coinimi  tin    vaiimin   h  ft    l'\    tia    d.clint 

md    run   s..eii. list    state.'  iM.i.pn  it;»riaii     Df^ptilisni  ,,j      d,  inociiu  \        to      tla       point 

t'    ■,■    ■  «  .1  ,  ..        i  .1  .1     .  w  la  I .    th.i.    iir.    no  issn.  s  at   idl 

(  nlicisin    .'XiisutrtMl  h     is    (.oodmi.ns    thesis    Ihid  .     ,  ^   ,,       .  .       ......    ...,,,.... 

.,        ,    .,  ,  .  h.lw.'tn   tla    tw.)   inaj.a    piiitios 

la    .1    1.  rsonii.n    alia   ol    i.n   on  ..  i  ..    ...        ..,    ■■.  t 

...  1     ,      .         .  .1  K.im.'d\   s    IS   il    ;:ov.  rmn.nl      ol 

hy  hi.  n.d  .  a  .  till  alt    its  .'ssent  li.l  ,  .,       .....u     .         .a 

.        ,  ,         .  ,      ,  ;ati\t      p.is.tns    with     no     id... 

tod.na.cracv    l.i.s  heen   m-^-ltct  ^^.p^^.,^    ^    ,^^,^^.    p,„pp,        ,    >j,  ,, 

e.l     with  tin    .).nk.son...i.  nvo  n      <^.,^„,,.„,^,,     rim-imj     tr..in     St. 

tion.       tla     p.iwti     law     i.  vi(i«-ii 

m     the     nii.ioMtx      ol     p»  itpl.      as  ( 'o»d  /  mo  </  o»/   /'.n/i    lif 


The  Gradualist  Approach 


Jane  Morgold 


Iiol  ll  1  h  .  V  ,  cliar^^t  s  i.  \ .  id 
nmci  more  idx.nt  tht  ponpl. 
who  niiiki  tli.'in  thin,  tin  nai^i. 
/in.  till  s  i.n  .Iin.  t.d  ii^ioiist 
C.  rliiinly  tin  t  .lit. as  of  Dissent 
h'li.  \i  that  ■  .Americim  di  moe 
i;a>  Is  Worth  d.  f.  lalm;:  inid 
that  .Sox  a  t  ('omimmivm  iv  ;, 
s.  I  ions  thr-eid  to  fret  .lorn  1 1n 
H  <  .11  hit  I V  H  i,.1  Hull  I V  noi 
f-iHni!4h  di  nioci  iicN  m  1  u|v 
1 1  lad  I  >  ..ml  1  hid  .A  imi  ici.'s 
) «"-  poiiM  to  111.  .Sov  lit  ili.d- 
I.  m.',.  h..v  h.  (  n  .1  Inn.vt  ♦  \.  I u- 
."•a  X I  I  \  n  1 1 1 1 1 ;  1 1  \  i  n  x  o  1  \  m  •„•  v  i  j  p 
p.. I  to  I  (  .id  ion.!i\  I .  ^^iin.  «•  III 
*-!.  i.d   ol    n  \  ol  at  loiii.i  \    oins     As 

hi        ]\n        v»    (■<  -IKJ      (111  iclslll         ll       (v 

I.t  !  t  ^si.r;.  to  vp,  11  ,,,||  \\  h;.i  .in 
Mil  ..ns  l).\  i»:i-ic"  a  h;isa 
.  hi.r. '.^t    inxoj  X  I  V  ( |i«    pn\\  I  I    •  (  !ii 


siirrenti.  I 

.A  vi;t|,U  po;a-t  retpiiro!-  ;. 
w.nltl  in  wln.h  fn  .tloni 
and  soeiid  j  n  •>  t  i  t  .  are 
within  th.  n  in  li  ."1  most 
p.  .ipit 

.An  ;aci  pti.hh  pti.et  stiid- 
.  ^' >  iinisl  iitit  retpiir.  i.n.x 
thaslic  ehan^es  m  humiin 
iiidnr.  .a  tin  <truetai.  ..f 
S.I.  I.  1>  it  imi'-l  h.  polit  I- 
eall>     piii^iinata       i\o     i.ii- 


Swarthmore  Disarmament  Meeting; 


t) 


Stresses  Need  for  Student  Thought 


H...I    v(  uici  \        ..mid.;  -    n.d    lof. 
.'^1'-!    Ill    ri.i-im.:    till     vpind.iid    .  I 
li\  niL'    o i     ll  OS.  n uii'    up    ol.    1.1 


\\\  siu'iiiA  SI  \;m:k 

One   .'..iild    li^t    vpoi.k.-r-   .and    <«  iniiiiii-    in  l.u-y<-  piiiinl  it  \    .-nal  -id!   lail  n    .iiplnr.'  lla 
t'^-.  ni(    (d   1  he  l*'ii-<I    Inlen'.-il.  L'i.tl  e  (  ■|.|it.'H  h.e  Oh    lM-;ii  niiinieiil    ..nd    Aim-   ('.I'liol     held 
Honv    in    a    ^'ixin    vntidx         Ha      .^i   S\\  .t  il  iiha  r.    (  .  .llot'f  1...- I    \m  ikoiai.    1 1    i<  a     p.' i  .n  I.  N    !  hii!    I    w  ill    n  lu.  nd  .  r    I'  !  t    I  >.\  <  '  tiiio- 
ilass    driictun       d   _x..u    ^^,ll     .1     ,„p.,|p     .,,    ,p.,i    wo.k.iid   w  lien    I    hlllx     iviih/.o.l   tli,'^    oiia-laai    Ui.s   la-l    tia    ^.■In1i..|i    1..   llio 

coihi  ll  \   ol    prol.Ii  III.-    that    liu.'   II-   .i-v   1  wopl  i.di  i.'id  i.rv'    .Ximrnan-. 

J    c.dlPol     sn\     ill.,!     1    leiUlie.!    .'■    .I'l.'.-.l     <loiil        .iIm.iH      tile    i.rnis     I  iU'.      .d      S  W  .i  I  1  h  Id.  .|  f .      ill 

""'"•'*     pi..cin<v      An    (  \.  ;i,pU  p  Mi.v  ,  I    impiirlim,    ml. ..  m..i  ion 

;'     '',,'''!•''•      .-him^a       ,n     h'u^vi..  ,,„      ,p,,,.     .,,,„„..     ,,p,,    ,„.^..,,  .^^^     ,„,   .  Nperls   on    t  In    d.siu  n...       or   ol    p..l  d  n  i.  1   .It  .i.-.x    o,    ol 

^'""';'      '"«l;";«'* '.'"'''"•■      'I"  i/.d    tm     '.-..Idl  I,  in.     c.uld    noi  „„  ,,,    ,p„.;,„,„      pnlow    ihi     un  H..     .I.stmx    .1    .....n      Fid    d     on 

.MKidN    .VI.  thi.l      h.    ptopli    eo..ld  ,M',pai.       11.1       Pi.ii.e.p..n1s      h.  , ,,  ,nk  im:    Idai  ;d.^    .  .n    Has    ci.m  1  he    ot  In  i     1...I..I      d     a     htlaM.l 

V""'7     '»>•     ;'ll   I'    w.  N"l     -lid.  p.rdi.aai          Without       t.ehiia-i.l  p...    cp, ,  ,  ,    ..    Id  t  It     n.oi.     i.lten  1  li..t    ini.n    l.i.^   p>  ...iin  sv  d   m   Hie 

i.|^:.d         ""<l"          ^H.l.n         .,in  kn..wl.d;j.        .d!      .  h  ..  1      tin  •,,..,,     p,     ,p,       ^.npp... ...,.,      pi..p  la^t    h ..  u    Hn  n^i.nd    x  .■..,  v     ,ih, 

IMiiuvPrh.A         Ihi       iddoi-      ol  vp,  ,,  Ins  i.nd    vrn.ii.i..v    pp    ..m  ,,.,,,,     ,,,.,,     ,,,.,,     s, i.id.  nix      li.c.  conn  -    r,„     ,,,!■   n|    ,..,1.    ol    i.v    p. 

I».sv,.nl      would     .'.rtainl.x      .on  w  dli    wiis   ..    \  .in    v1  i  on;,    P  el  in^:  p,,,,,      n. morrow      oi      tin       la  xi  ki.p     lii.,t     ii...ii1ioii     ..hx.      ..nd 

'\                     '"'V'         !je..V'    Mid,    i.  ,h;a     ilu     sladeiil     III. .XI  nam     in  ,,..,      p„,    ..,,     .,,..,, ,,^   .,    ^orhl  vd.n.id 

••a-my.      m     th.      I  SSh     -wiaii.  Annr.ci.   >lna.ld  d.'V  ..t.    d.villto  ,p.,,    ^^,,-,    ,,,,.,,,    ,  ,„,    ,,,    ..p„,,„.  v..    Fv^.tIs 

miidintidlv.    is    not       -^ociiilisl  1.  arnm^:    \\\t     issia's   iind    lornm  (li.vnd.  ;iiid  n.n  r,\|>«  ris 

.S..H  lalism     IS      in>,.|);n;d.|t       lioiu  hitin^'    1  In     voluln.nv    whali    '  1  la            'I'p,.     p'upj.d     .Sp.pv     n..l..\      is  Tin     SwiuHmion     Cad.  niaf 

d.  moeiiaw      ot     id     lei.vi     u  .,..    .,.  ,xp,  rl-    li..x.     la.I     h»  en    ..hi.     to  ,p,,p      ,,|)\i«mvi\      mid.rK«'my     ii  tl.stn.x.d     Ha      n..1ion     tii..I     tin 

.onsid. nd      h.N       .\!;nx       Fny.  1.^  I. ml         Thiv    |v    nni     p.    sa>     Hiid  ,,,.,,,,,    pninu-al'  n  xolntam      \V.'  oxf).  its    on     dis..rni..menl     liiixi 

laixemhour^'.       l.t-nm.      ti      al  i  FIC'DAd    w..v    not    a    s...  cess.    p.  .,,    ip..,,,d,,.v    who    e.nsid.r    ..ur  ..nx       m..r.       i.nvumv     than      tin 

I  ay   vvouid,  la.w.'ver.  (  .n.s    Hi.d  mx    inin.i    d    wi.v  .mIv.s..!!    Ha     P.ll    must    inP.rm  ..v.r..^:.     vPmI,  id    .d    Ihiunltiv    iv 

d    IV   iikriy    I  xc.'pt    as   Ha     r.  villi                  |;.m  k«  r.ninti    M.ilrrial  la.rseK  ts    of    tla     issu.s       It     Ha  ci.p;.l)l.'     of     vn^.;^,  vpn^-     with     .. 

..I    I.  A.,lutmni.ry    iiction    hy    th.'  ,,,,      ,,.,,,,^     ,,,     ^;,,n      p.ildui.l  Idtl.     thought       It    proP  ss.d    tm 

ptipidae.'.  ..s  la,  iiilin-  «  li.ss   has           Tn.      loui     huinin  d     paries    of  j.,,,,! , ,  ,|  ,,|   ,  pi...  ^.,,unt  r\    from  I  la  Imp.    lh..1    Hn    d  iHici  It  n  -  cim   h. 

tv.r     uni'U     up     poxver     M.hm  aria  I.v     w  liieii     most     d.  1.  ^;.d.'v  |5j,.j.p,p  ^      ,,,,^1      ( ;,,|,)vv  ;,p  ,•.       p  ox.rc.Min.    coinpli.i.t.'d     lln.uuh 

»«••''>■  po.vs.ss    umw   on    reserv.     in    tia  „,,,^,     ^,^,^,      .,,,    ^,^.,,^,      pt.ida..;  todi.xv    u.ild    in..\    i..      Swi.rHi 

hhriox  .    w..uld    laiv.-    niiid.     Ha  j.;,,nf)i.iKn      If  Hi.r.    is  ..n    Aiiar  ima.'    iwui  d    .,    (lii.ll.iiK.     to    tin 

ic.n   id.  id    xxoith   li.Lihtmn    lor.   d  fiicultx      .md     viud.id      ixulx      ol 


Ciirrt'nl    I'r.d.lrniv 


work    i»t     ill.     Switrtlimon     vpi 
Th.'     otln'i      nii.|oi     vniirci      ol     d.ntv     inxoKid     xxoilhxxhili      in 


must     h.      Inlix      iindt  i«-ti  mi     he       tx.-rx      .Ann  iici.n     uni\.r^i1\      tn 


IHsM'iifs  ..pp.'.. I  I.v  I.  I. did  lo  ds.ll  Th.'  tpastions  r.osi  d  i.x  p,,,  ,,  ,,  p,  mm.  l;ji.li  d  II  ..la  work  hwi.nl  ph..  iiiu  us  on  Ha 
its  eommitnant  to  tla  xidue.v  [\)\^  h..ckur..nnd  mi.li  i  i.d  ..n  p,.,  p  ,  .  ,,,  p,  txni.'i.l  ..i.md  pei...  path  Th.  C"onl.-r.  nc. 
ol     vociaiivin      inst.iid    ..I     1.  injj     .  nou^;ii  It    ni..ki    ..m    undi  rsti.nd     ,,,.,,,    ,,  Pnts  ,,,,1   m;d  t.i   w  In  1  In  r     in.ai.     d.pnP     oIa  n.us    \h.>\    un 


t  oia  Iliad    t.nlx     xv  it  h    (pada.ns     w  li>     w.     ..r.     all    '^.>    IriuhPn.d 
«d    imp. >it iiiifi     ciiii'llx    to   s.icial       I'.x      \lu      prohltniv     ..|     disjnin;. 
hst.v.     ll     iilv,)    ,  xi.iiiin.s    topn-i.l     m.  Id    tli.ti    w.     lii.M     trad   P.    i^: 


m  noi  wt  lii.xi  .molli'i  rmiaa  as.-  x\  i  pl.m  l.^  .  ..nc.  in  mn 
W..I  II  ..ia  iielaxiv  \\\:i\  m.m  s.  lv.>  w  iHi  11.1-  pn'HI.m  m>vx 
I  s  .  ■  I  ll  X    . .   i '  ?  u  P      tl  It  n    I  s  n  o  I  n  I  1 1    i .  It  X       I  •  i .  l    1 1  .  m      p  1 . .  n  n  .  n  v      1 « ■  i 


Annerican  Foreign  Aid 
Ternned  \Jnqenerous' 


i-snts   .►I    importi.nce    to   ..II     in  nor.     them      Hut    Ha    c..nt.  n  nee    p,   ,,ppp     i ,  .,son    to   lh.     s..lulion    <nir-dx.v     ..,,,1     om      ^M....d.hd 

t.rpn  tin;:    Hani    in    1.  rm.v   ..I      i.  ..ecoinphsin  .1   inon    Ham   ..n  .  .\       ,,,    ,),,     p,,,hl«iu.v    ..I    ti\il    rijjhtv    dun    will    j  n.l>..hl\    i>.     m    x..iii 

hell*  I    III    tin     diyndx    ol    Hi.     in  ehi.n;.'.     of    mfornii.tioii 

♦  tividiiid              .1   r«  fnsid   to   .t.un  Th.      In^^idivht     of    Hi.      x\  i  i  k 
1.  iiime.'    oia     nam's    ;4iiin    ..1    Ha  .nd'v  ;idi\i1i.s  wiis  Ha    i.ddn  s- 
txpeiis.    of  ..in.tlni     iind             i.n  ol     I)i       ll.ii.>ld      r.ix  lot        I     tim 
int.lleetnal         coii\iction         Ihi.l  .mix      writ,      tui.l     tui      fin.lWiin<^ 
nam    ci.n     suhst.mt  lidl.x     (oiitrol  iiuolx.d    m   di  siirininin  id    m  uo 
his  eonddion    if   la     undeivpmdv  ti.dioiis      .md       pr.  n;irint:       Hio 
t\    ..nd    VNiiis   p."    (Wint.r    1 1».>4  '  .ountix    Pn    i.n   iatiiid    l.ssiiim^' 
Tla  iiKh    It    .an    i).    don.     (el.    tla  .n     our     tilt.x    hillmn  d.dliii      d. 
nctidlx    i.pp«..iid       Nt'w       I'.di  P  use     vpmKJm^     .ut       imimnvi 
Ik'M.    It    Is    \.r>    diMaud    P.    pat  To    n.dlx    yr.isp    pist    liow    ...in  """ 

Old   il   jiood   inii^ii/ine  .one.  rued  pit  x    tins    prol)lem     is.    one    lais  i  i\>tn ,  n  u*  a   im./m  Pma    -i  ln^    .ountix     i.     1  ■.     i'li..  k  m..d.  <i 

pi  miiiiilx    w  itli   th.  ont  ici.I   mill       onl\    to   n  iid    ii    f.  w    ol    t  In     loin     ,     ,,  ,,  ,  i    ..       .  i  .  .  m,  .,  .,i       n  .         .  i  .,  l     ,  ,i 

•  I      ....          11                    ■11                            .1,1                hdlion       II     on.      convah  rv     thid  Dispit.     th.     ^iinuiu'     I...  K    <'i 
It  rs.   .md    id    hist,    it    will    iii\.r     imndnd     p.iLit  s     in     U)t      lihr.ax      .                        .    ,       .■        m     i 

I      .1         I         1       ,         .  ,  .11.         1  HI-  loiei;:n    i.al    to     tm      I'lulippim  -  (.aicern   i  xi  >     Aim  ra  iui     ..n  iv:n 

approach    lh.      I.  \i  I    ol     inli  r. -i  r.pml     I  iideivi.,ndmL;    Dt      l.ix  "^ .  ,  ','  t.iuiii.  t\.        i.imim.m  i^.. 

,11.  I   I  •»•  <  I      •  1      .  ciiim     lo  i.    .ouiitiA    mon     di  x..-  ,,|(j     imxxi  xi  i      not   iini:    lotises    .. 
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Whili     1 1n     I'lhpmi.v    ;n  I     x  .  i\  ticuli.i  W'l   iN        \\m        .i\.i.i.L!t 

ima  h     ..A. in      ol     \Ui      nlidixilx  .diuhtlx         ml. .inn  d        .Am.ri.'.m 

vni.ill     ..mount     ol      Pniun     ...d  m..\     im!     i.     «  xp.-.  1.  il    to    knoxx 

lln\     ha\.'     h.  .11     u'dlin;:.     Hn  x  mot.     tli.m    H..     im.vt    i)ii>n     u.  n 

h.i\e    ni  A  t  r   trad    m.tkim;   .'    hiu  t  iiili/..t  am-     ..ppln*:dd.      to     \\\i 

ivviM    ol    ihi      l..t  1      \«  dlior  lia\ .  lor.  lyn  .ad    pnij.'i..ai    i.iai    lam. 

lla  ^     ..JIoXM  <l    ihn     I.ni     to    n..d  iiiitx     \h      pij.'iv.n     Ha     .iioi     ol 

Ha  11    id.  ..I  n  lid 'I  nv  w  nil  .Ann'  ;:i  la  i..  h/.d  a  n       \'f>i        Ami.  i.e. m 

icai.v      !'..  'iid.    1..,  l-'dipiia    It  ..<!  <  oiml.ap.'n  I   o|  \\\i    Fih|>iiio  '\)r 

m    h..-    i:.  in     lo    W.ivhiimloM    ..ini  \«i-it>     din'enl     i-    i\|>.  .i.d     i. 

I'iiivii  I  mulx      Hiiii.tiii'.l     v.ieil  not.     impoili.nl    i\..  pl.oii^      .A"^ 
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a  h i .L' I i  It  \'t  I  liiii.   tr. <  \    <  .rn.*  1 1.  .iP  i.irix.  rsd.x 

1. iillx    .r.'.itiNt'    works   ot    i.it    in  so;.t      iind       tin        hirlhpl..ee      ol 

;.    111.  I, .IX     V,  iivi     ima     linds    lliis  alt  iiv      Fnloi  1  uuid.  I.x      laix'.iAii 

I  spot  I.d  I  \        in       -  11  .    il       1  .  ;jii  liir  .mil  .  vpi  ciii  llx    m  .A  imr  iciiii  uiu 

Willi  iv     .iv     hxin^:     How.      ..ml  xiiviin-     tin  n     i.t-    hi  t  n    litll. 

Jiiii'old   ip.vriihi  I  ^i )  i.lliiiipl      ..n      Ha       p. Ill      ol      till 

Pin      \\  iiiP  1      l!K>n     iv.Mii       fir  v(i)niiirs    .nnl    viumutv    n.    pl.i.  i 

f  Ni.mpli      im  hull  d  .m  ..ila  It     i>x  n.w     alt  ;.-    into    lh;     m.unvlit  ;m. 

.1     s  o  11  n  >.'     P 1 1  -  -  I .  m     XV  I  1 1 .  ;         ( >  n  o  i  d ,  i  il  x    hie 

S.ieadist     lit  ..h-ni.-     i.     mox  m^:  U.-w  ililere,!    FsjM-rtv 

«  IP  11   II  una    pol  1 1  il  ll   <  >l  cull  mil  I 
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((  '.   Ill  ihin  ll  on   I  i/t/i     J^ 


(  Con  P  fO.  1    1/    I     II     /  '.MM        .  ) 


Ihr.mnnr.m,     iWiidm     FM;.,     1  m;  "and    ,<  '    .  i  •  mom.' 1  nnt    Pn  sal.  id   id   th.     Fnd.d     Hn     .N  x .  h  ,  ..„  id    .  t    this   SoaH. 

I.v    1..,^.,  Ix     d.  Mh.l    1 an..i       litaaJ    M.iul.oi.s      becas.     Hn  it     Sl..l..^    i\ui\    no   iflastd    lo  alJuu    cast   .Asu.n   ii..nti>. 


tion  s  s.-eni  ity  no.  tl  h«    an- 
(lei  iniin  d   nor   its   nit  ina.tt- 
\iihies  sa.  rill,  .tl   h.r  p.  ia  t 
to    h«      t^i.iin.i    i.nd     inain- 
laineti 
4      The     Ki'ttit'^dist     .ippi  •  ••«  h 
iaixoeates    a    syn.  Iir.ini/.  tl 
t  r.  aim.  nl  ..f  tin    col.l  x\  ;.i 
t  In    ;n  nis  i;a«v  iinti  t  In    un- 
ti.  I  Ix  mj:     ml.  I  -l))...      .  t  n- 
flitls 
'Iin     ..pp.  ill    ol    t  h|v    I'Oini      vl  I  id- 
e)jy     Ins    in    its    ^;.  in  .  al    a.  .  .  p»- 
idjildy     within     \\)t      .    x  1  ^  t  .    ..  t 
.Ann  I  lean    s.itn  tal    -yst.-in     The 
typical    patri.d     is    n.d    rep.  d.  .1 
h\      lh.-       ( iiiidnalivt        lah.  I       it 
.loos   not    sound   sah\«isi\.      Sit* 
\\i\U.     nntl.  I  vinrt.  ti     m    In-    io  m- 
chaii  .   he  tan   si  ill    '-ip   l)i  .1    itnt! 
t  mn   t  In    t  hannt  Is  .>f  t  in    l«  l»  x  1- 
vjon    sii      w  lull      i.^:re«in):    .  .  m- 
pl.'tilx    w  d  il   ( il  .aluidi'-m     .AI1»»' 
..II,    w  hid     .Aim  rici.n    could    .ia 
I  lup     t  III     In  <  d    ll  .1     1 1  <  •  dt  .III    ..od 
sociiil     pist  ac    P .    nnisl     |  .  1  ol. 
(  )ni     \x  ould   villi    luj\  (     It  .  x\  i.\    1« 
vi^!i;.i.1i     vihn..l«    iitai    inu-atL 
\]\i-     '.d.  .r  ionv     .A  nn  r  na  It     d  1  .  .. . .» 
ol     d«  mod  .11  X      w  o  11  !  ti     1  .ot     "•  . 

illi.vl(     (i 

M.tr.    C.r.nhi.d     ^  t  I 

.A  n.'i  lit  I  i.'iti.l  XX .  ..km  -'  :d  o 
vp  III-  lion-  tin  \  iijja.  It.  ' '  '  t 
Hi.  ■  I        ai.i.-         Wll  hold      t  .   m  I  I   '.e 

I  n  I  .pi  r-id-       i!        p.  ill  I     Ioi  .1   V  II.' 
UII  up  ei.n   pi  •  -I  nl    1I  -      pi  1 . 1  k  .d- 
P    p  I  i  i  I  1  1 1  ; .  I      alt.!      !  n    W .  >    •  m . :. 
imi      on  Ix     P      i  1      It  .Id    1  >      I   1 1  '  ;- 
.It  IM     Ini   imi  d  \     Hi.d    h«     hi.-    i  .  •   .. 

I I  \  im.  P  t  IP  I  1  iu- 1  1  iii  -I  ..it  ;■' 
Hn  oifjln  ml  hr  P  1  m  .\li  1  <  i>  .< 
■  pol  d  aid  pu-h  will  i.ol  I.I  ip 
.,     Pi  i  uddli  ll      Adiuiiii-t  liil  11  It     1. 

1  I  ;.l  i/«  p.  ...t  Hn  X  III  ir  1  hi  1.  It* 
I  Xiicl  1>  X'.  liali  i.ll.  '  n.t'  IX  <  t  !'•  .V 
(Oil  1. 1    t  I  n  .1  'SI      It.    .«..-.     ^\\i     ill  o  .*■ 

I  iiee 

So    lai      U)i     I  mplr  v|v    ,  |    •  ..1  - 

I I  id       f  I  I    i.e.        mox  I  im  no       h.»*^ 

I  t  -ll  d  upon  Hum  i.t  It  mpl  >• 
pn  sonl    |>ovii  i \  «     ;Ht.  mil  1 1  \ .  -    i. 

I I  n     L'l  A  I  I  mm  nl       IIoxm  x  1  1      I  m 
Ft/ioni   vii«.v,.<rd   Hii.t    ci.n.pi.iL'ns 
ilk.     111.     I'thiui.ix     Mi   Wii-hmj.- 
loli     1  )t  i.ionvl  lilt  im  I    V,  I  \  ,  (j    only 

10  I  I    n  d    X  isihi  I  ll  \     to     id.  ia-     •  f 

pi     it    .     I  Iiv      vueCI    vv       Wi»S      V,    1 1    ly 

I  dm  i.i  loiiid  .    tiol    poll  1  n  it  I  i  ht 

misti.k.  ll.'-  in  ;:.'in^:  too  hi^d. 
m  1 00  loxx  in  1  hi  V \  vp  11 1  h« 
vpti.  d  K no.  k inr'  on  li n  .loo. » 
ol  v«n..l 01  -  i.nd  k no.  i\  m^.'  .  n  H .» 
'  io*  t  ^  .  .|  I  nd  I X  id  Ui.  I  e.  .11  III  I  umly 
an  It   ht  I  ^      ,ii  I      I  ina.l  iy      an  lh  .  • 

1  I  X   #  I  ..  If        11  I  1  I  vj      vt  I    I  k«       il      I  "it  I,.  Ill   1 

midw.ix    hi  1  x\  I  «  h  I  duei.lm;.'     1  11- 

.>  loi      to     V,    1  I.I  I  ,  ,|  .,  |,4J  X  .    ll    •      1  •    • 

.III 

.\  .  \  1    1  nil.      X  .  .11    vo    to    \\  ,.'  u- 
inj:1on       jj;o      w  ilii      t  w  1  I  \  1       m  d- 
lion    ptt.pl.         vnj^jjivi,d    Hi/Ki.i 
'\'\\  .  I X I    pi  opli  III.  hid  inr    1  h. 

in  i.ti   <  I    lh.     I    ml.  d    A  uio   \V.  .  U 
.  I  -     1  '  n  loll       In  i.d-     .  .|     (  '..ll  iol  1. 
.  1 1  w  1  V  h     ..ml    I '  I  .  ■  1 1  - 1  i  m  t    ;..  I  . .  I .  I  • 
..ml     il  iidi  I  -     .1     <  iHm  I      n.'i  loo.)  I 
III -1  ll  111  lonv  rj.ii      n  pn  M  ol 

t  XX .  I V  *     III  i  1 1 1.  .i  I    pi  I  .pit     II 11  .n     I  I 

1 1  I  1 1 X  I  I X    tl  I . .  1 1    ...11    p  It  k  d  V     >  I  ■..' 
lis.      .tiid      mil  li.i      ii^  il.d  me     ..1  - 
1 .  m p  1 V    pi    I   till   in.   d    I  X     (  I L' h I 
1  hoi i-i.nd    p.  .  ipli 

<  iimd    <  •  I  Ml      M.n  .     ( •!  ,.da.<  i ' 

Fill.  1  X  ijv  ;,  pol  ll  Kill  I  X  I  I  .tl.'- 
a  I . .  i  M  . .  -  ^  .  ..  I ,  I  i  n  II  w  1 1  . .  i  .  \->  I  I  I  li- 
lt .  t      i.i  I     idi  i.v      will,     ll     li..\  .       t'l 

|)Ov.v|hild>    ..I    pt  .id  a  ill    ;n  h'l  xt  • 
aa  Id       tin      (  it  ..diiid  ivi      f    1    ..  1   1 
Stiidev:>    pMMiiiv.       a.  I    1  h.  I     limf 
I  In     i.ll- w  .III     i.    '  ii.ik.x     lull  .  t)ii- 

t  I. 'Hill     v|1  I  |;,1  mn     .1  Ml    1       .1      vp,  ,  ;,,|v 

it  SI  1 1     1 . .    ot  in  I     I .  mid  I  ;i  - .    t  1     P 
« 1 1  -  - . .  I  \  .      \\  I  H  I     I .  V  v    d  d  1  1 1 1  n  m  i  d 
I  Ml  .  !«■    Hi.m  .l'l y    oHn  t    p.  1  \  n  u* 
pi  .a.    ori.'i.m/»d  an    Willi  Hu     .o 
III  m.l    . .in    mil-'    f  >i . i\  ni.    d    '>  .  1  J. 
- .  IOI ..  !  t   .  .n  Hi.    »  .'a.  ji-  I V   t.  X .  I   »    . 
li  n       tl  I  lu  I  d.i  I  ion    I   I    I  .....  a   o  ti  t  s 
.  I  .1  1  I »  vpoinli  mi    ..in!  m  P..  ..  .: 
1  am     m    \\ii     I iop<     H.    <    .<     id.  oL' 
With     i>  '  \i  *    I      .    'r  n  1  d  I'      .  d  i\ . 
p  e  it  .   »       m.  .\  .  I  • ,.  I  iP       m  iL  I  tl      .  .1 
It  it-i    pi  o\  nil    il    VI  ipa  i.ai   1.     1 1.0 
.i.inporou"-      p»\  eia  iIoi"  It  ,d      .111- 
1  tal.  s     .1        p  I   .1  I  I      il-        III  A  I  I  - 
vi\  t  ■    itwi]      I .  d  ..I    .ll  i.i        x«.  ill.  h 
III  dt  I  I  It     ' .  i.l.ix   ^    I  .•  m  I    I  t    >    •  1 
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Missi 


^ro»irfMf«r»rf    {r,^^',^    h'ro^'^    /Mf|«M 

of  alKui'  Sr>«K»  '  i>  uiv''«>  '>>  ^»'^' 
sUil,.  —  .ri  adaitu.n.  tlu-  lurnp 
siMU^   Of    SBfiOOO    w;i>    nT;;nUy 

kiuiwn  .utivilit's  inihidi'  pn.- 
s«'m»'»«alH»t»  tflfvisinn.  f..timi>.. 
pnhlKMtM.n  of  htoraturo.  sriul- 
iml;  .p<'.ktM>  lo  (•lluT  arras,  aiul 
iKukiiiii  laiiipaimutifc;  Slalom 
Rik;lilisls  and  soKrt't;alii)nisUs 

Si'voral    si»i«M)ls    havf    b  e  o  n 
cursorily    c  xa  rn  i  n  «•  d    by    llu- 


Bra-KliMs  Kroup  At  dinner  Sat- 
urday uMl\n  plans  for  a  spi  mtj 
vacation  t-xchanno  w -•  f  »•  (it^,- 
rus.i'd  witlt  »>ibri-r,>  ni  Wu'  ^ti« 
don,  c;<.\iMtmu'nl  .)f  MiHsapps. 
I  colli-Uf  uni(|iu'  biMv  but  nuu  h 
hkf  Hrandois  A  lati-r  nuM>tin'4 
with  Tui-aloi.  .studt-nt.s  was  lu«lcl 
Discussion  (f nli-rt'd  on  tbo  nn- 
oortanco  of  Uu>  ponding  U-deral 
loHislalion  on  poll  luxes  and 
litera»y  U'sts  Sludt-nts  at  tln> 
Nciito  rollout'  woro  by  far  tbo 
most  interesting  yet  met    .  .  . 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Sur4«  osfnl  Wrrk         l.r«flH«li«.<    V^ar* 


Bridge  Tournament 


(Cnuiiuui'd  /roMi   Frnuf   Paq*') 

cour.i^ed    by    tbo    turiiouls    for 
ovH     pa-'     li-w    weekly    tinirna 
ineiit.   an  I    .11  e   novv    pU'Used    to 
b^    jbli'   1 0   nuaiaiUee   an   after 
iiKMi   of   fasciiKiMMU   par   liandN 

I  ii  .p.'  atiyonr  on  i.iinpis  intor- 
e.>'  •  i    m    the    name,    wlu-thrr  •)r 

II  .'     h-    Iki>    ever    pl;tyod    m    a 
duphcat'.'  tourn.iment     will  joit) 


us  on   Saturday  " 

Tlie  Biidp'  Club  ba>  beet 
spcwisiuina  weekly  fraetional 
master  pon^t  tournainerit^  .">inc(' 
()<tnbir  lleiirv  Siioohnaii  and 
Kc>n  F'oerass  weiv  tlie  winners 
of  th.'  last  tournanienl.  loP 
lowed  bv  Joel  Jacobs*. n  and 
Martin  Arnk.  Irwm  Hovner 
;in  1  I.r.lif  Levine.  and  Aaron 
M;ll"r  and   Art   llo^enlield. 


VVi'  would  like  to  take  tins 
opportunity  to  «ive  some  well- 
deserved  rei<)«nili«»n  and  our 
sincere  thanks  *')  you.  the 
Brandeis  student  Inidy  Without 
your  enthusiasm.  Kenerusjty. 
and  work.  Charity  Week  would 
not    have    been    the    succe.ss    it 

was 

Charity  Week  is  now  a  tra- 
ditional event  on  the  Brandeis 
campus  This  has  bet  n  ade- 
quately proven  this  year  by  the 
lar^i'  attendances  at  all  the 
e\ents.  the  ^reat  number  of 
volunteers  for  Work  Day>  and 
other  activities,  and  by  your 
willingness  to  cooperite. 

Wi-  would  also  like  to  thank 
Miss  Bean.  Mr.  (irimm.  Mr.s. 
Dennard.  Mrs.  Ledcr.  Mr 
Amaru.  Dr.  Roche,  and  D  i' a  n 
Schottland  for  their  advici-. 
help,    and    interest    in    Charity 

Week 

(  hurity    Wet'lt   (  omniitlee 


'•Dissent''   Magazine 


CConf  iMin'd  frcMM  P(i(/i'  a  I 
veil. on    lo    Hemy    Luce:    hb^'fal 
and  conservative  unite  on  C(»ld 
War    t>olicies.    while    (;t>4)dman 
and  hi>  friends     are  «reatly  en- 
c  HM  atjed  a.s    Utopians  '      The  .so- 
ciely     Itself     is     approaching    a 
kind    i»f   desp«)tism.   or   fascism, 
of    the    majority    like    that    en^ 
vi-i.med   bv   Mill,  eharatten/.ed 
by     the  tiuhteinnn  of  the  exist- 
ing    .>ul)u  rban     conformHm, 
gride  seeking;     educatiot\,     h  Bl 
prolecti  HI.     and      mass     media, 
with    a    little   addition  i>f    disci- 
i»lin.','    responsibility'  and    sac- 
rilice 


•It   ihe  (old  Wur  is  to  l»e  re- 
laxed and  calastrophr  pnvout- 
ed  "    (loodman    i-oiulude>.    "we 
must  do  it  bv  action  outside  of 
their    politics,   by    every    means 
and    on    everv    relevant    issue. 
In  the  struii^le  to  save  luiman- 
i  I  y      fro  m      annihilation,      t  o 
iichieve  di'cent  and  humane  s*)- 
cieties     i>olitically  and  siK-ially 
fullv   democratic-and   to  reas- 
sert  the    Ideals   of   socialism    as 
;mani>i      those     of      barbarism 
Dissent     ha>    played     no    sinall 
part     It  will  be  remembered  in 
the  vears  to  come  by  those  wlu> 
suHered  and  fought   alom?  with 
it. 


Council 


riie  (Iradualist  way  to  pi-ace 
is  an  internatn)nal  movement 
dedicated  to  selling;  iH'ace  to 
the  people  of  the  world  We 
hope  that  bv  combining  practi- 
eal  politics  with  idealism,  we 
can  succeed  where  idealism 
alone  has  failed. 

A  more  detailed  explanation 
of  what  we  are  is  in  order,  .so  I 
shall  begin  by  outlining;  our 
basic  a.ssumptions  Then  I  will 
explain  our  basic  plan  of  oiK'r- 
ation. 

1  We  believo  that  everyone 
in  the  United  State.^.  Iii.iu 
President  Kennedy  lo  the  mo>t 
av.iricious  arms  manufacturer, 
wants  peace.  Moreover,  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese  also 
want   peace. 

•>  The  vast  majtirity  of  P<'o- 
ple  (»n  l>oth  sides  of  the  iron 
curtain  believe  that  real  peace 
ei^tails  sul>iuis>ioii  to  tlu'  enemy 
and     surrender    of    their     basic 

values  ,..    f    1 

\\  If  this  red  or  dead  lal- 
lacy    could    be    dispelled,    then, 


perha{)s.  red  progress  in  mov- 
ing toward  peace  could  be 
iiKide 

Faculty  -  student  councils 
have  already  been  formed  ou 
campuses  across  the  country. 
Their  members  include  .some 
of  the  most  respected  people  iii 
the  academic  world.  If  enouKli 
such  groups  are  formed  and  all 
work  together  on  one  platf«)rni, 
they  would  b<^  a  powcMful  force 
for  educating  the  public. 

All  tlH^se  interested  in  join- 
ing the  movement  should  con- 
tact me  at  the  j>sychology  de- 
partment 

Robert    l.azar 

(Graduate   Student 


^1 


Diamonds  —  Watches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Watch  Repairs  —  Jewelry  Repairs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288    Moody    Street,    Wolthom 

Wa/f/iam  s  Frnesf  Ji-welrx^  Sfore 
TW   4  4080 


(Cm\\\nued  irom  Fror\t   Pag**) 
Justice  certainly  feels  that   this 
constitution    is    a    fair   compro- 
mise    between     our     point     of 
democracy  and   the  Justice's  of 
expertise.     While    we   acknowl- 
edge  the   fact    that    the    Justice 
belongs    in   the    hands   of    those 
who  work  for  it  and  that  those 
Les      l.evine.       Doug       Met/ler. 
Lance   Kla.ss.  Larry   Kline.  Joel 
Coslov.     Dan     Hubin.    Tom 
Schwartz,  Jim  Silver,  and  Neal 

Kline 

Student      Council      President 
William    Singer    commented, 
"The    large    number    of    candi- 
dates  in   all   three  classes   indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  great  con- 
cern   and    interest    for    Student 
Council     1  hoj)e  that  the  n-ceiit 
turn.Kit      for     otlicer     elections 
will    be   re^H^ated   for   the   class 
elections,  and  that  this  enthu.si- 
asm  will  not  wear  off  once  the 
Council    has    been    elected,    as 
has  been  the   case   in   the  past. 
Only  through  the  continm^  in- 
terest  of  the  student    body   can 
the   work   of   Council   be   effec- 
tive." 


Justice" 


fCoTir iin/e(i  frnm  Front  Piiife) 
in  higher  positions  on  the  paper 
have  a  greater  degree  of  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  individual 
participation  on  the  paper,  we 
also  recognize  the  right  of  any 
member  of  the  staff  to  advance 
up  the  ranks  to  the  positions  oi 
responsibility  on   the  Justice." 

Justice   Editor  in  Chief   Ciary 
Gros.sinan   was  not   happy    with 
the  change:      I  agreed  to  accept 
the    con.stitution    o\\\\     because 
Council      threatened      to      take 
away  our  funds.    I  am  opposeil 
to    most    of    the    changes    that 
have  been  made,  for  1  feel  that 
an     increase     in     democracy     is 
hardly   a   fair  exchange   for    llu 
ver\   real  possibility  of  the  Jus- 
tice  falling   into   totally    incom 
petent     hands.      I    Ix'lieve     that 
Council  has  not  only  acted  un- 
cimstitutionally.     but    has    also 
acted    unwisely    in    interfering 
with  the  autonomy  of  a  campus 
organization." 


^'•> 


AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


r^^^-^*^  ^^^'^'^ 


Once  Again  —  The  Famous  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOUR 


SUMMER 
1962 


53  Days  in  Europe  $625  •  inclusive 


Transatlantic  Transportation  Additional 

TRAVEL  t  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE.  INC 


501  Filth  Ave.  .   NewYofk  17,  NY.  »  OX  74 1» 


p,^-^^^^^^^»^*^^' 


FOR  ALL  YOUR 
SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Stationery,  Wearing  Apparel 
Cosmetics,  Candies 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co 

299  MOODY  STREH,  WAITHAM 

TW  4-2196 

Your  Money  Is  Worth  More 
at  a  Woolworth  Store 


.^.^^^^^i^^'^i'^^' 
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Come  on  baby, 
's  do  the  TWIST** 


ciAi\r.iri:s 


o^  roraT  THRiirrnc;  MAKE  20  WONDERFUL  SMOKES! 


MkfMry   27.    1M2 


THi     JUSTICi 


Poge  Seven 


r 
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The  Writer  vs.  the  Teacher 


(CoiUiny4'd  from  Page  3) 

m*^    and    wher^    «^xaininations 
4»r«'   bast'd   on    jxrsonal   evalua- 
tion of  tiu'  suctess  or  failure  of 
Iht'  clasKroom  €'xp<'rM»nce 
Oihrr   ConHidf ratUiiiK 

Wf   cannot,   of   course,    blind 
ourselves  to   the   fact   that    uni- 
versity administrations  are  fro- 
Hiientiy    mot>.ated    l)y    less   <x- 
iilt<'d  jiojils    I'resti^'*'   has  a  t;in- 
j.')l)!('  cash  v;iliu  :  tlu    ^reittcr  the 
presti^'e.  the  lar^'er  the  «'ndow- 
nunts    tliat     may    be    expeited 
from  pot(  nti;'.l  donors    This  (  x- 
plains.   tlioiij'h   it   do<"S  not   jus- 
tilv.   the   bit1<r   i  (.nM>rtiti(»n   for 
reniitations.   th<'  r.iidiii^'   of  <iie 
iiniV(  rsity  by  anntlnr  to  obtain 
the  *  nanu'*'  at  vvl..>1«\ «  r  cesl    A 
rt'diK-'.ion     of     tjarhii).!^     lioiirs, 
improved    labor;»tory    faeiliti*  s. 
lij^ilu  r     pay     and     <  U  \ation     in 
rank    a»-e   th«»   types   of    bait    by 
^v!u(•h    the    bi;;    lish    is    caught, 
riiltlieat  ion    can    make    a    si}'ni- 
licant  ((ntribiilion  to  the  pres- 
tige of  an   institution  thou^ih   it 
may  have  litth'  r«lation  to  \hv 
\n\\\v   of   that    invliiiition     IMib- 
luation  is  on*'  of  thr  f<'W  forms 
of  advertis<"inent    which 
versity    may     indulge    in 
<>ul      fear     of      adverse 
criticism 

The   Question 

But.  we  may  legitimately  in- 
quire   at    this    point,    must    the 
.sclM)lar    bi'    sheltered    and    the 
prestige  of  th««  university  aug- 
mented   at    the    expense   of   the 
instructor  who  chooses  U)  make 
his      contribution      within      the 
classroom''      Agre«l     that,     all 
other  things  being  equal,  if  the 
university    is   compelled    to   de- 
cide between  the  instructor  who 
does    and    the    instructor     who 
does  not  publish,   it   should   re- 
tain the  former    But  all  things 
are    much    too    frequently     far 
from     being    ecpial      The     bril- 
liance of  a  teacher  in  the  class- 
room, his  charismatic  power  to 


West  End  Servicenter 


inspire  his  stiid<'ntfi.  the  wai^nth 
ot  personality  which  ignites  the 
spirit  of  emulation,  that  won- 
derful play  of  the  mature  mind 

sounding  the  depths  of  the  still 
immature-  l)y  what  perverse 
ciiteria  of  value  can  such  (pial- 
iti«'S  as  tht'se  be  dismissed  as 
either  irrelevant  or  secondarv 
to  tlie  insi.'sUrit  criterion  of 
publication'.'  Yet  I  his  is  pre- 
cise' what  liappeiis  time  and 
time  again. 

((\jiitliiU(.d  jidin  Vutjc  3) 

lil«  lary  tcchnicjues.  rath.cr  than 
t:iu;,'iU*  the  "..pproaches."  If  tne 
sui'ient  is  sup})osed  to  be  ig- 
r»i)ra!.t  t/f  literature,  liis  role 
shttiild  b«'  nu)r<'  passive  if  he  is 
to  learn  <  flrclivi  ly.  If  he  is  as- 
siiimd  to  Ix"  ucll  grounded  in 
literaturi'.  he  ii»is  no  need  for 
the  coui.se  as  it  stands.  Kither 
group  would  profit  by  an  inlrt)- 
duction  to  literary  techniques; 
neither     lutcis     to     be     "intro- 


duced."   ambiguously,    io    "lit- 
erature." 

Fvw  aspects  of  the  Ameri- 
can c-ollege  are  as  sluimeful  as 
this  distortion  of  values  It  ac- 
ct>unt><  for  much  of  the  vacuous- 
ness  which  aflliets  our  so-called 
institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  for  the  unin.^pired  product 
who  is  presumed  to  be  an  edu- 
cate d  person  It  is  indet'd.  a 
siandal  which  in  tliese  f-t  lilous 
tiiiKS  can  n(»  lnn;;er  be  swept 
uiKiermatli  the  rug.  Tnlt  ss  we 
»:et  back  to  tin  business  of 
teaching,  we  shall  soon  dis- 
c<-\rr  that  there  i^  prtuious 
Imic  tracliing  that  will  do  us 
aoN    t:o(,d. 


€sso! 


809  MAIN  STREET  (corner  of  Bacon) 

WALTHAM.  MASS. 

TWinbrook   3-9338 
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THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 


Now  Accepting  Applications  for  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


NEW  MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S 
RESIDENCE  HALLS  AVAILABLE 

Enjoy  c  Bewofding  Summer  Proflrow 
ol  fl»ii  Co  Edocolionol  Compwi  College 
on  the  North  Shore  of  long  Ulond,  NY. 

C.W.POST  COLLEGE 
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Member.  The  College  Board 


Af(fedited  by  Middle 
Stales  Association 

Of'lONgTsIAND  university     BROOKVILLE,  long  ISLAND    N  V. 

TWO  5-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS  •  DAY  &  EVENING 

June  25th  to  July  27th -July  30th  to  August  31  $f 

An  excrptional  blend  of  modern,  superior  educational 
and  cullurol  facilities  on  o  Irodilional  126-acre  campus 
setting  this  is  C    W.  Post  College  on  the  North  Shore 
of  Lorig  Islond,  one  hour  from  midtown  Manhotton. 
Nearby  ore  famous  beaches,  soiling  clubi, 
summer  slock  theatres,  parks,  golf  courses. 
On-compus  feotures  include  swimming,  gymnasium, 
riding,  bowling,  theotre  end  concerts. 

ACCELERATE   YOUR    DEGREE    PROGRAM 
UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  offerings  include  studies  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Pre-Professional,  Pre-Engi- 
neering,  Business  and  Education. 

GRADUATE  COURSL  cffrringt  include  studios  in  Bioloqicol 

Science?,  fducoiion,  Engli-ii,  Gu.dcncr  c.t^ri  Cf  u.-.m  l.ng, 
Hi'Jo.y,  Libfuiy  :>ctcncc,  Malhcmat.c-.,  Muiic  EJucalion 
Olid  Politicc'l  bcicnco. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITING   AND  RESIDENT  FACULTY 
CUTSTANDiNG  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

APriY  HOW  .  ..Adn.lssionoprn  to  VISITING  STUDENTS 

fiom  other  occrcdittd  colleges. 

For  fl<!(lilion.il  irifotm.vtmn,  ».iimn^cr  bullc'.n  .incf 

apfilH  .:lio...  pi'OMC  MAyf.ut  G  1  TOO  or  nn.il  ».oupon 

'''Z7ri''r''uu7Ji^iMvolZ'\r71'vs7L  I'  O..  l.ucuvole,  L.I..  NY. 

f  IC.V.C  •..ciul  n.e  Liimmcr  Srs-.ions  .nfoi  relation  bult.tin.  C.P. 

[     Womens  n.-Mclr-ncr  H-ll        '      Mtns  ReMtlcicc  H.ill 
I  j  UndcrK'.«iiua1e        U  tiraduutc        U  t'-y        Li  Lvenmg 


f4anie 


Address 


City 


.State 


If  x/it.ting  «liid*nt.  from  which  col't-R*"'^- ^  _^^;_^^;^^  ;,-^^.:i'«««». 


IN  THE  SPRING 


F  I  LT  K  R  • 

PACK  OR  BOX 


CONTEST 

FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

COLLEGES  ONLY 


,i(,\i'i  1  ji;s 


KING  OR  REGULAR 


If  you  didn't  win  in  the  Fall  Contest  ...  try  again! 
And  lots  of  luck.  If  you  didn't  even  enter  during  the 
first  half,  start  novi/!  And  lots  of  luck  to  you,  too. 

The  rules  are  the  same,  but  we'll  give  them  to  you  agam.  fasti 


^  Pick  up  an  Ofluial  Rrri^^tration 
■•  Knvclope.  You'll  find  them  all 
around  ciimpus  and  in  your  local 
smoke  slH»p.  Our  J.iKK^'H  A:  Wytrs 
Campus  i:«p  bas  a  sum'ly  too. 

ij  Tjikc  tlio  Sporlscar  Quiz  printed 
(11  (li<'  lIc^Mslration  Knvilopc 
(it*s  easy).  Si^'i  ><">»*  i^^'nip  and 
ail(Irc:-s  and  mail  it,  in-alonj:  with 
5  bottom  V'W.rU  from  5  parks  of 
Clioslci  field,  L^M  ur  Oasis  cit'a- 
reltes 

Q      If  you  pass  the  qui/.  you*11  re- 

tri\e  a  linn'i  uk  in  the  mail  ^\•illl 

the  last  line  missing.  Finish  it  with 


a  jr<H»d  rhyme  and  send  it  hack.  The 
limerirks  will  he  judK'ed  for  clever- 
ness and  Appropriateness.  The  4  hest 
limeritks  wio  the  Sprites  in  the 
Sprinr.  And  cnc  of  tliem  could  Ije 
yours! 

A  i:nter  iis  f>f1cn  as  you  like.  I'cjr- 
^'  i.^-lratiin  r,u\.l"p(S  must  he  ill 
hy  April  M.  Linu  rick  cntri-s  hy 
April  1  Mil  Nvli'U  tiie  «i.nte<t  oIVk  ially 
tlosc.Winners  jrel  their  n«w  Sprites 
befuro  school's  out! 

So  enter  often— and  keep  smoking 
Chestcrfields,l.&M  sand  Oasis  ciga- 

jgttes— Ihey're  in  a  class  of  their  own! 


ENTER  TODAY!     ENTER  OFTEN! 


i 
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Page    Eight 


THE     JUSTICE 


Februory    27,    1962 


Judges  Down  Norwich,  Upset  UVM; 

On  the  Judge's  Bench  ^j-g  Mark  Assures  Winning  Season 


Steve  Scligman 

Hn  iiiHHi  l(»  st'f  that  the  hot  and  cold  Judges  an-  hot  once 
a^ain  Tiw  iKonng  pu.uh  and  defonsivo  hustle  missinj;  since 
the  Massachiisttt>  Kame  hnally  retunu-d  in  Ihc  second  half  of 
the  Norwich  Kame  It  carried  over  to  the  next  day.  enabling  the 
team  to  defeat  Vermont  in  a  game  chalked  otT  as  a  kws  even 
before  ttie  Judges  went  into  their  mid-season  doldrums.  Key 
factors  in  the  recent  upsurge  seem  to  be  the  return  of  Ron 
Kemper  to  early  season  form  and  tlie  improved  play  of  the 
backcourt   reserves. 

Tonight  at  eignt  will  be  your  next -to-last  chance  to  see 
the  revit..li7.ed  Jud^^es  in  acticm  The  opposition  will  Ik-  lur- 
HMhed  b\  TrinitN  College  of  Hartford.  Connecticut  The  visi- 
tors are  led  by  big  (6"  8  )  Bill  Norman,  whuse  lop  achievement 
of  the  Svuson  was  a  iiO-pomt  elTort  in  a  losing  cause  agamsl 
powerful  Williams  i.ast  year  a  much  weaker  'Irinily  team  up- 
set the  Judges  by  two  |H»mls  The  visitors  sport  an  8-4  record, 
but  ha\f  lost   ttieir  last   tvvu  games. 

Incidentally,  current  Ni'w  Kngland  Small  Ci»llege  Statistics 
list  a  pair  t»|  Bruideis  players  amtni^  the  top  scirers  Ron 
Kempei  and  Bnan  KolhuuU  i  ar;  b'»t^  uerugmg  more  than  1« 
points  a  game  tiollander  is  als(»  among  the  leaders  m  lebound- 
irig,  aveiiiginu  about  \'.\  retrieves  per  outinu  Also  making  the 
papers  last  week  was  Steve  Bui  las  The  Globe  ran  a  feature 
article  on  the  Squeaker  all   al)oul  liow  a   .">"  6'  man  can  sur- 

vive  III   a   sport    likr   basketljall 

IntraniuraK 

On  a  more  general  note,  there  have  been  several  rumors  to 
the  ellect  that  plans  arc  in  the  oiling  ioi-  a  multi  million  dol 
lar  iiilramural  sports  palace  Facilities  will  include  a  swimming 
po  »l  liandball  coi.rt.s.  and  possibly  >(»me  bowling  lanes  The 
idea  behind  liie  int/\e  is  to  cut  dov\  n  on  the  damage  in  the 
rc-.id 'fue  quadrani^les  caused  by  such  imfHomptu  sports  as 
coke  botUe  iKiwliiig  In  other  W(»rds.  they  re  trying  to  keep  the 
:»tudcnt.^  oil   I  he  stieets. 

Correction  It  was  incorrectly  reported  m  last  weeks 
Justice  that  the  Ilaiian  Cllobetrotlei  s  inliamural  team  has  lost 
lf»  game.--  m  a  row  The  team  has  asked  me  to  set  the  record 
siraiuht  *hey  have  really  lost  17  and  are  now  shooting  tor 
numlici    eu^hteen. 

Basketball  Statistics 


The  r.rarulei.s  basketl)all  team  sjUMit  a  hap|)>  weekend  at  the  ex|KMiscM>f  Norwich  and 
Vernjonl.  The  dual  victories  assured  the  Jud^-^es  of  a  wimunj^  season  and  their  best  recurU 
since  the  17-:;  mark  posted  by  the  •r)7-'r>S  team. 

Altera  long  and  tiring  bus  ride,  the  locals  gained  reveng:e  on  Vermont  on  ^alur- 
dav  deleatinK  the  Cats  71»-7G  and  marring:  the  Cakewalk  W  e  e  k  e  n  .1  fe.stivities  in  the 
process.  Vermont  ha(i  defeated  the  Judges  D8-90  at  Brandeis  earlier  in  the  season  with 

Ron   Kemper   missing   from   ^^^^\  ZZZ:re^Z^i^i  ton  ,«in..tos       '  V  |  | 

Trackmen  Lose 

To  MIT,  5747 

Despite  a  number  of  excellent 

individual     performances,     the 

undermanned   Brandeis   track 

team  bowed  to  MIT.  57-47  last 

Wednesday.     Lack    of   depth    in 

the    tield    events    cost    coach    At 

;Coulthards  charges  the  victory. 

!       Bright    spots    for    the    Judges 

included  a  sweep  of  the  fiO-yard 

dash    by    Lamont    Bettis.    Bob 

1  Pappas.    and    Steve    Smith      Kd 

IGastonguay    scored   a   double 

I  victory    for    Brandeis.    winning 

the  mile  in  4  42  2  and  the    lOOO 

yard     run      in     2:28  ;i        Arnie 

I  Springer   copped  the  high  jump 

I  at  5'(»".  Frank  Goldschmidt  won 

'  the  (>0()   in    1    19.1.  and   the   mile 

relay  team  of  Clastonguay.  Clold- 

schmidt.  F^appas.  and  Dan  Flor- 

!  man  was  first  across  the  line  in 

13  4:r5     Hurdler  Mike  Kaufman 

'was  Brandeis"  only  other  point - 

scorer  with  a  second  in  the  high 

hurdles  and  a  third  in  llu'  lows. 


missing 
lineup 

I      His    presence     was    a     n^ajor 
factor  in  Saturday  s   win.  how- 
ever,    as     he     pumped     in     26 
points   to   lead    the   scorers   and 
excelled  on  defense  and  off  the 
boards      It     was     a     l>asket     by 
Kemper  that  gave  the  Judges  a 
77-7()    lead    after   they    had    dis- 
sipated   a    twcKi'-piMUt    margin 
m  the  linal   minutes  of  play    In 
addition    he  was  primarily   res- 
ponsil)le     for    holding    Vermont 
'ace  Benny   Becton  to   111   p.unts 
BecloM    had    broken    his    school 
record    by     tallying    :iH    m    the 
pr«*vious  gaini'  with  tin*  Judges 
Billy     Goldberg     and      Brian 
Hollander     c  o  n  t  r  i  b  u  t  e  d     17 
points  t-ach   to  the  Brandeis  at- 
tack, while   Kd  Suk«'nick.  slart- 
inu    in    the    place    of    the   at)sent 
Steve  Ballas.  chifiped  in  nine. 
}      The       Norwich       gami'       was 
plaved       before       the      smallest 
hoiiie    crowd    of    the    year,    and 
.saw  the  Judges  ice  the  priKced- 
ings     with     a     fja-point     second 
hall     After    a    sloppy    lirst    halt 
Which     ended     with     the     score 
tied     at     40-4J).     Brandeis     dis- 
played a  powerful  oflensi'  early 
in  the  secimd  slan/.a  to  spurt   to 
a      15-point      advantage       With 
Kem|)er    and    Hollander    hitting 
well     Iroin     insidr.     and     Stevi' 
Smilli     and      Larry     (irtenbeiu 
.sparking     the     team     from     the 
I  backcourt.      the      Judges      per 
formed  a-^  well  as  lh<v  havi-  all 


season  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Frank  Kashela  kept  Norwich 
in  the  game  with  some  timely 
shcM)ting  as  the  Cadets  closed 
the  gap  to  82-79  with  four  min- 
utes remaining  But  two  con- 
.secutive  fast  breaks  by  Smith 
put  the  game  f>ut  of  reach. 
Contributors 

Kemper  and  Hollander  tal- 
lied :\2  and  M)  points  respec- 
tively in  an  juitstandmg  display 
oi  shotmakiiiL;  Stii  Paris  (  1 U) 
and  Smith  (11)  also  aided  the 
scoring   totals. 

Tlie  team  has  now  won  three 
slrai.:;ht  sine*'  the  Boston  C'ol- 
h'ge  debacle  Trinity  (tonight) 
and  Boston  University  (next 
Tuesdav)  complete  tlic  sched- 
ule. Tlie  B  U.  game  will  have 
special  signiticance  for  Bran 
dels  since  the  Terriers  are  led 
bv  former  Judges'  star  Larry 
McNuItv  The  6-5  junior  from 
Bro(»kli'ne  is  currently  third  in 
New  England  scoring  with  an 
avi'rage  of  more  than  22  points 
per  game.  He  averaged  \i\J^^ 
a  Brandeis  sophomore  in  oB- 
M)  McNulty  reportedly  t(»ld 
his  teammates  at  the  beginning 
of  the  SL^ason  that  even  if  we 
lose  every  other  game  all  year. 
I  wont  be  too  disappointed  as 
loi' .;  a>  ue  beat  Brandeis  Just 
gi\e  mc  the  ball  in  that  game 
and  nol)ody  will  stop  me  '"  The 
Terriers  are  currently  5  12  lor 
lh(>  seas(»n. 


All  eand 

idate 

s  for  the  vur-   1 

sitv     (>olf 

Team,     inelud 

ing 

fresh  111  en. 

are 

requested 

lu 

leave  a   no 

te  in 

(iary   (ir<»s.s-   | 

man's     niai 

Ibox 

as    soon 

us 

possible. 

I  (  19  ganu-    totals  » 

(;  hi. 

Brian  Hollander   19  139 

Slu    Paris                 19  106 

Billy    Goldberg    18  79 

Ron   Kemper         1  1  7!< 

Sieve    Ballas    19  50 

Ron  earner           17  21 

Arnie  Springer  18  26 

Ed  Sukenick    19  26 

Steve   Smith    14  20 

Larry   GreenljK'rg     17  18 

Jerrv  Levien   1  1  10 

Dave    Epstein    9  7 

Jon  Cohen  7  2 

TOTALS    \9 


FT 

77 

M 

68 

60 

28 

20 

10 

10 

5 

7 

2 

6 

2 


TP 

355 

249 

226 

206 

128 

62 

62 

62 

45 

43 

22 

20 

6 


AV 

18  7 
13  3 
12.6 
187 
7  1 
3  6 
3  4 
3.3 
3  2 
2.5 
20 
22 
09 


A6lF 
Typewriter  Co 
Inc. 

633    MAIN    STREET 

WALTHAM,    MASS. 

TWinbrook   4-5204 


M    GrecnHill    Presents 


ISRAEL'S   MOST    EXCITING 
FOLKSINGERS 


Geula  Gill 


and    Ike 


^    '   Oranim  Zabar 

SAT.,  MARCH  3,  11! 
at  JORDAN  HALL 


SALES         SCRVICf         RENTALS 


rickeft:    $3.50,    2.80.    2.20 
KE    4-2412 


I 


21    Harrison    Ave.    •    HA    6-4210 
Between    Eisex    li    Beoch    Sts  .    Boston 

ISLAND  ond  CANTONESE 
FOOD  •   EXOTIC  DRINKS 

AutKentic  AtmospHere     *     Luou* 

MODERATE    PRICES 

11    A.M. -2  A.M.  Doilr  I  Smu. 


377        ZZZ        U8€ 


78.2    — 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    MEZZONE,    Prop 
Main  ot  South  —  TW  3-9405 


For  SPORTING  GOODS 

(You  Nome  It  —  We  Move  It) 

and   MEN'S   CLOTHING 


HABERDASHERY 


SPORTSWEAR 


House  of  Sports  Inc. 

8J5  Mo«n  St  ,   Wolthom  —  8940530 


ADDED 
INCOME ! 

Students  wanted  for  direct 
house  selling  for  local  con- 
cern. Prestige  product  — 
excellent  commissions.  If 
interested  contact  Gory 
Grossmon   via   mailroom. 


Rot    Phone    TW  3   2520 

Atii*tlo  Caslctliuia 

o 
A  Barber  Sricva'  Graduate 

f47   MniM   Str«>et        Wolthom    S4.   Moti 


ALVERONS 

PROFESSIONAL    PHARMACISTS 
887    Moin    St.  Wolthom 

For    Complete    Co»met«c    Nced» 
Courtesy    Discount  for   Brondois 

Student-,  and  Pcrtonns! 


TW  3-6012 

Jameson  Hardware 
&  Supply  Coo 


. 


476   Mom   Street 


Woltham,   Ma«s. 


Ili.<^€'laiicl 

•  Records 

•  Sheet    Music 

•  Musicol  Instruments 


290  Moody  St. 


TW  4-4800 


PHOTOC-KAPHtU  AT  MOUfNlT  '-TRAT  ION,  V  5  • 


FALZONE'S  SUB  SHOP 

70  VARIETIES  OF  PIZZA 

Wc  Serve  Only  Genuine  Itolion  Cold  Cuts 
Submarine  Sandwiches  Our  Spociolty 

911    MAIN    STREET 

Open  from  Closed  Tuesdays 

11    AM  -11    P  M.  Open    Sundays     3  P  M.   I  1    P.M. 


Nice  on  Ice,  Go  on  Snow 
KV/  with  Front  Wheel  i 


Front  wheel  drive  works  wonders  on 
surfaces  that  make  most  cars  slide  and 
slither.  The  new  DKW  Junior  De  Luxe 
goes  anywhere  and  seats  five  people  in 
comfort.  A  lot  of  car  for  little  money. 


The  new  DKW  has  the  world's  first 
automatic  oil  injection  system  and  is  built 
to  Mercedes-Benz  standards  of  quality 
and  engineering.  An  interesting  brochure 
is  available.  Price  is  $1595  POE,  New  York. 


(^ 


MERCEDES-BENZ  SALES.  INC. 

635  South  Main  Street.  South  Bend  27.  Indiani 
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The  images  appearing  on  this  film  are  the  best  quality  possible 
considering  the  condition  and  legibility  of  the  original  copy  and 
in  keeping  with  the  filming  contract  specifications. 
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Now  is 

the  time  to 

register  for  the 

1985 

Brandeis 

Summer  School 

Program. 

For  Catalog 
and  Information, 

call  or  visit  the 
Summer  School 

Office  in 

Ford/Sydeman  108 

(x2796) 


<  < 


Tmeadmj,  i^wil  SO,  1^85     TW/iMricc        f 


photo 

contest 

winneis 


1st  Place 

DanHirsch 


2nd  Place 

David  Gilbert 


3rd  Place 

Joseph  Trotz 
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Become  part  of  the  most  dependable 

source  of  information  on  the 

Brandeis  campus. 

Join  the  Justice 

The  Independent  Student  Newspaper 
of  Brandeis  University 


Our  first  organizational  meeting  will  be  held 

TODAY  at  7  p.m.  in  the 

International  Lounge  (Usdan). 

Everyone  is  welcome ! 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  journalism^  advertising 

photography  or  the  business  aspect  of  the  newspaper, 

there  is  always  a  place  for  you  at  //injustice. 
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Library 

CofUinued  from  page  12 


libraries  use  different  commtiids 
in  their  computer  cattlogs.  ''Every 
computer  system  hts  a  different 
operating  system,  and  they  don't 
communicate  together  easily,"  she 
said.  This  new  technology  consists 
of  a  software  package  overlaying 
the  system,  ''so  if  a  student  wanted 
to  look  at  the  Boston  University 
files,  the  software  would  automati- 
cally translate  the  commands,  get 
the  information,  and  re-translate,** 
she  explained,  adding  that  it 
should  make  library  research 
much  easier. 

Other  new  developments  in- 
clude electronic  science  journals, 
as  opposed  to  the  traditional  paper 
format,  so  that  a  student  can  get  all 
the  information  they  need  from 
their  work  station,  'if  you  think  of 
science,  when  people  do  research 
on  DNA,  it's  usually  done  by  sim- 
ulation on  the  computer,  so  that 
(the  molecule)  can  rotate.  But 
when  you  publish  your  results  on 
paper,  the  paper  cannot  show  the 
simulation  in  the  same  way  that  an 
electronic  journal  can,"  Hahn  said. 

Hahn  said  that  the  electronic 
journals  also  apply  to  music.  '*A 
lot  of  people  talk  about  bass  and 
so  on,  by  you  can't  hear  it  in  a 
paper  environment.  With  the  elec- 
tronic journal,  you  can  experience 
what  they  are  talking  about  instead 
of  using  your  imagination,"  she 
said. 

The  library  is  also  known  for  its 
outstanding,  nationally-recognized 
collection  of  Judaica  materials.  "In 
the  top  ten  (list  of  Judaica  collec- 
tions), without  a  doubt,  Brandeis 
would  be  on  the  list,"  Jonathan  D. 
Sarna,  chairman  of  the  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  studies  depart- 
ment, said.  He  added  that  the 
library  was  very  strong  in  Zionist 
archival  material,  as  well  as  bibli- 


cal. Near  Eastern  and  rabbinical 
material. 

The  library's  collection  of 
American  Judaica  is  one  of  the 
country's  finest,  and  draws  people 
firom  all  over  the  country.  Brandeis 
also  has  a  large  collection  of  musi- 
oology,  an  extensive  collection  of 
European  history,  and  one  of  the 
laigest  collections  on  the  Spanish 
Civil  Wtf. 

Brandeis  has  also  been  contract- 
ing with  the  Russian  Brigade  to 
copy  some  of  its  archives  on  the 
international  Brigade,  the  army 
division  composed  of  soldiers 
from  all  over  the  world. 

''When  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
going  to  lose,  the  different  troops 
from  the  different  countries  gath- 
ered all  the  files  and  records  and 
consigned  them  to  tne  Russian 
Brigade.  For  the  past  50  years,  no 
one  knew  whether  they  had  them 
or  not,"  Hahn  explained. 

The  library  has  been  contracting 
with  them  to  microfilm  its  collec- 
tion. Rabinowitz  also  mentioned 
the  Voltera  history  of  science  rare 
book  collection  as  "something  the 
university  worked  very  hard  to 

get." 

Hahn  said  that  student  involve- 
ment in  the  one  millionth  celebra- 
tion was  limited,  saying  that  it  was 
the  Student  Senate's  responsibility 
to  appoint  a  liaison,  and  that  as 
yet,  it  had  not  been  done.  "It 
would  be  great  if  the  students 
would  get  involved  in  focusing  the 
community's  attention  on  the 
event,,"  she  said. 

The  one  millionth  book  has  not 
yet  been  selected,  however  Hahn 
said,  "We  want  the  one  millionth 
book  to  honor  the  American 
Jewish  community,  which  has 
been  so  generous  in  its  support  of 
Brandeis."  A  faculty  committee 
has  been  set  up  to  decide  on  the 
book,  and  suggestions  are  always 
welcome,  says  Hahn.  "Who 
knows,?"  she  said.  "It  might  be  in 
someone's  attic." 


Ranis 

Continued  from  page  12 

points  that  Ranis  made.  "She 
threw  away  her  prepared  speech 
and  addressed  my  talk,"  Ranis 
explained.  "She  said  'It  is  just 
because  you  don't  think  you're 
going  to  set  the  world  on  fire, 
you're  so  disappointed  in  the 
world  the  way  it  is,  you  will  help 
prevent  the  kind  of  disasters  that 
you  now  see  ahead.'  She  was 
very  optimistic.  She  always 
was." 

This  initial  meeting  began  a 
friendship  that  was  to  last  for 
many  years  to  come.  "That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  very  long 
relationship,  including  her 
watching  over  my  progress  in 
school  and  my  professional  life. 
That  became  an  important 
byproduct  of  my  valedictory 
speech  at  Brandeis,"  Ranis  said. 

After  Ranis  finished  his  BA, 
he  attended  Yale  graduate  school 
and  received  both  an  MA  and 
Ph.D.  He  later  went  overseas  as 
the  director  of  a  research  insti- 
tute in  Pakistan.  "Yale  then  hired 
me  as  an  assistant  professor  and 
now  I've  been  at  Yale,  with  a 
few  years  off  because  I  was 
working  for  the  government, 
since  1961,"  Ranis  said. 

Ranis'  government  work 
included  his  task  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  Ranis 
also  worked  at  the  University  of 
the  Andes  in  Colombia,  the 
Colegio  de  Mexico  in  Mexico 
City,  and  in  Japan,  providing  the 
countries  with  economic  and 
financial  advice. 

Because  Ranis  has  been 
involved  with  the  university 
since  it  was  founded  and 
throughout  its  development,  he 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  expe- 
rience it  with  different  leader- 


ihip.  ''Sachar  built  the  place  and 
was  a  wonderful  fund-raiser.  He 
created  Brandeis.  He  thought 
that  Brandeis  was  almost  his 
own,"  Ranis  said.  Although 
Sachar  impressed  Ranis  with  the 
effort  and  care  that  he  put  into 
the  university.  Ranis  said  that 
Brandeis  was  not  run  in  a  demo- 
cratic way. 

He  said  he  is  confident  that 
Jehuda  Reinharz  will  be  able  to 
lead  the  university  and  help  it 
grow.  "President  Reinharz  has  a 
much  more  participatory  and 
democratic  style.  There  is  more 
room  for  facidty  to  help  run  the 

**  When  I  Started  there 
was  hardly  anything 

except  the  science  hall 
and  the  chapel.  That 

was  it.  The  roads 
weren  Y  paved ,  but  it 
was  exciting  to  be  a 

senior  for  four  years. " 

— Gus  Ranis  '52 

university,"  Ranis  said. 

"1  think  that  Reinharz  comes 
closest  of  all  the  presidents  that 
followed  Sachar,  with  his  ability 
to  convince  individuals  and 
foundations  that  this  is  a  worth- 
while investment,"  he  added. 

Because  Ranis  has  continued 
to  be  active  with  life  at  Brandeis, 
he  has  witnessed  many  changes 
over  the  years.  Ranis  said  the 
biggest  change  that  he  has 
noticed  lies  in  the  students.  He 
explained  that  when  Brandeis 
began,  this  school  was  coeduca- 
tional, while  the  ivy  league  was 
not.  Brandeis  also  took  in  a  large 
amount  of  Jewish  students.  This 
combination.  Ranis  said,  allowed 


Brandeis  to  choose  the  best  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  world. 

"The  quality  of  students  was 
really  very,  very  good.  The  loss 
of  this  advantage  that  Brandeis 
had  made  it  difficult  to  maintain 
that  kind  of  quality,"  he  said. 
"The  faculty  is  still  as  good  at 
ever,  but  it  is  more  competitive 
in  the  marketplace  for  good  stu- 
denu." 

Because  of  Ranis'  continuing 
involvement  with  Brandeis,  he 
was  given  an  honorary  degree  in 
1984,  where  he  had  another 
opportunity  to  give  a  speech  to 
Brandeis  students  and  alumni. 
Rather  than  reflecting  Ranis' 
earlier  pessimism,  this  talk 
involved  the  responsibility  that 
every  student  has  to  remain  in 
contact  with  Brandeis. 

"It  had  to  do  with  the  transfer- 
ring of  responsibilities  from 
generation  to  generation  and  the 
importance  of  maintaining  one's 
alma  mater.  Intellectual  and 
financial  support  has  to  start 
early  and  become  part  of  what 
one  does  and  what  one  thinks 
about,"  Ranis  said. 

Ranis  has  advice  for  all  current 
and  future  Brandeis  students. 
"There  has  always  been  at 
Brandeis  a  pessimistic  attitude.  1 
guess  my  advice  would  be  to 
count  the  blessings  as  well  as 
complain  about  the  important 
things  that  are  not  right,"  he 
said.  "Look  at  the  good  things 
that  are  being  provided." 

He  also  said  he  recognizes  the 
importance  of  community  within 
a  university."!  hope  that  the  kind 
of  spirit  that  makes  for  a  family 
between  faculty,  alumni  and  stu- 
dents is  something  that  people 
always  worry  about  and  con- 
stantly try  to  build,"  Ranis 
added.  "Sometimes  people  do 
not  realize  that  it  isn't  all  indi- 
vidualism. I  think  you  enrich 
your  own  lives,  as  well  as  con- 
tributing to  the  university  itself." 
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Affection 


ver.  romantic 


By  Corrina  Isssar 

JUSTKX  EDHORIAL  BOARD 


Photo:  courtesy  of  20th  Century  Fox 

MORE  THAN  FRIENDSHIP?:  Jennifer  Aniston  and  Paul  Rudd  star  in  "The  Object  of  My 
Affection,  "a  film  based  on  a  novel  by  Brandeis  writer-in-residence,  Stephen  McCauley. 


On  Campus 


The  image  of  trendily-clad 
"Friends"  star  Jennifer 
Aniston  in  maternity 
wear  may  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine, as  is  the  vision  of  "Clueless" 
cutie  Paul  Rudd  as  a  gay  kinder- 
garten teacher.  But  once  view- 
ers overcome  the  shock  of  these 
actors  taking  on  such  uncharac 
teristic  roles,  the  romantic  com- 
edy "The  Object  of  My 
Affection,"  based  on  the  novel 
by  Brandeis'  Fannie  Hurst 
Writer-in-Residence,  Stephen 
McCauley,  is  sure  to  entertain. 

Aniston  plays  Nina,  a  20-some- 
thing  social  worker  who  gives 
love  advice  to  her  clients  by  day. 
but  whose  own  romantic  life  is 
hardly  a  model  of  perfection. 
Rudd  is  George,  a  low-key.  sensi- 
tive elementary  educator  at  an 
upscale  New  York  City  school 
who  believes  his  four-year  rela- 
tionship is  in  good  shape. 

The  two  meet  at  Nina's  step 
sister's  posh  Manhattan  apart 
ment.  It  is  Nina,  seated  beside 
George's  lover  at  the  dinner 
party,  who  tells  George  that  his 
boyfriend  wants  him  to  move 
out  of  their  apartment  and  into 
her  spare  bedroom.  Although 
this  scenario  requires  the  audi 
ence  to  suspend  their  common 
sense  temporarily,  the  movie 
.  picks  up  speed,  developing  into 
a  convincing  and  enjoyable  film. 
Although  at  the  be^innin^  ot 
the  pairs  tenure  as  housemates 
the  relations  are  a  hit  strained,  a 
close  friendship  emer^ics  and 
evolves  as  they  learn  to  ballroom 
dance  and  share  late  II  i^ht  talks. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Nina 
experiences  a  ^rowin^  sexual 
attraction  tor(ieor^e.  despite 
his  sexual  orientation.  George 
proves  a  more  pleasant  com  pan 
ion  over  Nina's  current  boy- 
friend, the  obnoxious,  loud 
mouthed.  Vince  (Ira  on  "Mad 
About  You").  The  closeness  and 
depth  of  the  relations  between 
Nina  and  George  are  sweetly 


portrayed  thus,  when  Nina 
becomes  pregnant,  instead  of 
marrying  Vince.  she  proposes 
that  she  and  George  raise  the 
child  together.  Despite  his  ini- 
tial reservations,  George 
agrees,  and  the  two  embark  on 
an  emotional  roller-coaster  ride. 
The  cast  overcomes  a  relative- 
ly thin  storyline  with  strong  per- 
formances and  one-liners  that 
elicit  much  laughter  and  cheer- 
ing from  the  audience.  Aniston, 
whose  previous  big-screen 
efforts,  "Picture  Perfect"  and 
"She's  the  One,"  have  fallen  flat, 
redeems  herself  in  "The  Object 
of  My  Affection."  Her  charac- 
ter's emotional  confusion  is 
expertly  portrayed  and  Aniston 
successfully  gains  sympathy 
from  the  audience  with  her  wide 
eyes  and  heartbroken  expres- 
sion. Nina's  down-to-earth 
clothes  and  stylish  but  unpre- 
tentious apartment  allow  the 
audience  to  see  Aniston  as  Nina, 
and  not  as  a  Rachel-esque  char- 
acter by  another  name. 

Rudd.  although  his  perfor- 
mance was  without  flaw,  did  not 
have  as  much  color  as  the  cast 
that  surrounded  him.  George 
was  a  sensitive  man.  but  his 
character,  unlike  the  stereotypi- 
cal ^ay  men  in  movies,  did  not 
have  the  tlair  or  panache  that 
"My  Best  Friend's  Wedding" 
star  Rupert  Everett  added  to 
that  successful  flick.  Yet  Rudd's 
boyish  j^ood  looks  made  him  a 
perfect  object  of  affection  for 
Nina. 

Nina's  fanatical  and  pushy 
older  step-sister,  ('onstance.  was 
marvelously  irksome,  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  her  ^ood 
natured.  joculai-  hushand  played 
by  Alan  Alda.  (^eor^e  and  Nina's 
neighbor,  an  overwei^^'ht.  floral 
housedress-clothed  nut.  provid- 
ed comic  relief  as  did  their  ball- 
room dance  instructor,  whose 
eyepatch  matched  each  of  her 
outfits.  These  comic  characters 
made  for  a  movie  that  contains 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  thorough- 
ly enjoyable  romantic  comedy. 


'Gatsby':  Reinvention  of  the  American  dream 


By  Alex  Zimmer 

Justice  contributing  writer 


Brandeis  graduate  theatre 
student.  Michelh'Silher 
man.  deserves  applause 
for  her  direction  of  the  reinter 
pretation  of  F.  Scott  Fit/.Merald's 
"The  Great  (Jatsby."  The  play 
included  strong  acting,  simple 
and  etTective  setting,  authentic 
costumes  and  unique  visuals 
that  add  to  the  analysis  of  the 
novel.  Reinterpretation  of  this 
book  is  almost  inevitable  due  to 
its  theme  of  .self  reinvent  ion. 

In  the  novel,  the  narrator. 
Nick  Cairaway.  is  the  only 

point  of 
view 
f  r  o  m 
which 
the  reader  or  viewer,  in  this 
case,  sees  the  emotions  and 
actions  of  the  other  characters, 
especially  (witshy  Nicks  role  is 
to  CI cate  the  i)ersonalities  and 
characters  of  the  story.  Silber 
man  appeared  to  want  Nick's 
personality  to  be  fleshed  out  so 
that  the  viewer  could  see  the 
subjectivity  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  characters  and  events  in 
the  book.  vSilberman  cleverly 
portrayed  Nick  as  an  amalga 
mat  ion  of  thrw  diflerent  people 


^ 


ht'sliiuloj  iheArts 


reading  his  part  in  the  play. 
Leea  Thomases  (THA)  plays  the 
historian.  Sean  Creech  "()()  the 
jud^e  and  SerahHose  Koth  '00 
the  romantic.  The  acting  by  the 
narrators  w;js  realistic  and 
appropriate  to  their  roles. 
Thomases'  tone  was  serious  as 
she  recounted  each  turn  of  the 
plot  and  Creech  sounded  opin 
ionated  in  his  analysis  of  the 
situation  at  hand,  while  Roth 
was  animated  in  her  account  of 
the  dreamier  aspects  of  the 
story.  Silberman  was  inventive 
in  exploiting  these  different 
aspects  of  Nick's  personality 
for  the  viewer  by  completely 
separating  his  three  defining 
elements. 

The  main  character  is  a  mys 
terious  fellow  named  .lay  (iats 
by.  played  by  Tom  Trundle'99 
and  Debra  Hluth.  Gatsby  was 
also  an  amalgamation  that 
revealed  his  internal  and  exter 
nal  personality  traits  to  the 
viewer  Trundle  successfully 
evoked  (Jatsby's  curious,  seem 
ingly  one  dimensional  charac 
ter.   His   facial   expressions 
showed  his  naive  optimism 
while  Bluth.  a  representation  of 
the  fierceness  of  his  passion  and 
all  his  desires  that  he  had  keep 
inside,  stood  behind  him  This 
dual  acting  was  yet  another  ere- 
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REINVENTING  GATSBY:  Festival  of  the  Arts  sponsored  the 
reinterpretation  of  Fitzgerald's  classic  'The  Great  Gatsby.  * 


ative  way  of  showing  the  inter 
nal  emotional  workings  of  Gats 
by.  a  character  who  has  more 
dimensions  than  seen  imply 


through  Nick's  narration. 

Silberman  saw  the  ghostii 
ness  and  dark  side  of  the  novel 
and  darkened  the  stage  lighting 


to  highlight  this  aspect  of  the 
story.  This  technique  added 
much  to  the  mood  of  the  produc- 
tion and  highlighted  the  charac- 
ters' inner  turmoil. 

In  addition  to  the  lij^hting.  a 
mesh  screen  was  used  to  cloud 
the  view  of  each  character  that 
Nick  introduced.  Silberman 
told  me  that  she  used  this  tech- 
nique to  emphasize  the  haziness 
through  which  the  reader  sees 
every  character  as  they  are  por- 
trayed through  Nick's  narra- 
tion. 

The  style  of  the  '20s  was  also 
captured  in  this  insightful  pro- 
duction of  "The  Great  Gatsby." 
The  actresses  playing  Daisy  and 
Jordan  wore  maroon  flapper 
dresses  that  added  temporal 
realism  to  the  production.  The 
dark  color  of  the  dresses  added 
to  the  darkness  of  the  story  and 
the  set.  The  three  Nicks  wore 
pinstripe  suit  pants  with  black 
vests  that  varied  in  pattern. 

This  production  was  creative, 
insightful  and  thought  provok- 
ing as  it  brought  Gatsby's  story 
to  life.  If  you  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  caught  the  show  at  the 
Merrick  Theatre,  you  will  bet- 
ter be  able  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  classic  story  of 
this  American  dream  and  self- 
reinvention. 


jusfArts 


Pop  Sensibilities 


Generations 


by  Pearl  Jam  and  Counting 
Crows  tanked.  At  this  point, 
many  talented  bands  that  for- 
merly had  only  cult  followlngs 
began  to  move  towards  the 
mainstream,  like  Phish.  Blues 
Traveler    and     Barenaked 

Ladies. 


steveSilver 


I've  always  maintained  that 
the  popular  music  that  was 
released  in  the  15-20  years 
prior  to  my  birth  was  both  supe- 
rior to  and  more  memorable 
than  the  music  in  the  15-20  years 
since.  Two  likely  explanations 
are  available  for  this:  1)  the  atti- 
tude of  the  masses  doesn't  allow 
musical  artists  to  remain  popu- 
lar for  long,  or  2)  the  music 
being  made 
today  just  plain 
sucks.  It's  like- 
ly that  the  true 
answer  lies 
somewhere  in 
between. 

The  musical 
culture  of  the 
'60s  featured 
the  debuts  of 
such  legends  as 
the  Beatles,  the 
Rolling  Stones, 
The  Doors  and 
Bob  Dylan.  The 
music  of  all 
these  artists 
has  resonated 
ever  since  and 
aged  incredibly 


well.  These 
groups  all  produced  multiple 
albums  that  are  considered  clas- 
sics and  Dylan  and  the  Stones 
continue  to  produce  outstanding 


True  music  hns 
should  simply  like 
what  sounds  good 
and  not  listen  to 
what  they  don't 
like,  whether  it's 
'90s  grunge  or 
'60s  legends. 


music  to  this  day. 

After  the  breakup  of  the  Beat- 
les and  the  deaths  of  Jimi  Hen- 
drix,  Janis  Joplin  and  Jim 
Morrison,  the  music  world 
began  to  evolve  quickly.  The 
Disco  '70s  gave  way  to  the  "Come 
on  Eileen"  early  '80s,  which  in 
turn  begot  the  arena  rock  era. 
The  '90s  provide  a  rather  differ- 

e  n  t 
dynamic. 
While 
some  acts 
that  origi- 
nated in 
the  early 
to  mid-'SOs 
remain 
popular 
today  (like 
Madonna, 
REM  and 
U2).  nota 
single 
artist  that 
rose  to 
p  r  0  m  i  - 
nence  be- 
tween 1989 
and  1993  remains  popular  today. 
The  relative  wasteland  of  that 
four-year  period  has  affected  the 
music  industry  ever  since. 
In  the  1989-'90  period,  MTV 


and  the  Billboard  charts  were 
dominated  by  such  timeless  acts 
as  MC  Hammer.  Vanilla  Ice. 
New  Kids  on  the  Block.  Tiffany 
and  of  course.  Milli  Vanilli.  The 
very  mention  of  any  of  these 
**artist8"  draws  simple  gufiiaws 
today,  and  the  only  way 
any  of  them  make  it  into 
the  news  these  days  is 
when  one  of  them  gets 
arrested,  kind  of  like  the 
cast       of      "Different 
Strokes."  The  cyclical 
nature  of  the  '90s  musical 
cultural  began  with  this 
period. 

Then  came  the  Grunge 
Era.  We  all  know  about 
Totally  '80s,  but  when 
Totally  '90s  comes  out 
some  time  next  century, 
you    can    expect    an 
inevitable      Grunge 
Revival.  This  move- 
ment began  in  1991 
with     the     opening 
power  chords  of  Nir- 
vana's "Smells  Like 
Teen  Spirit"  and  con 
tinned  through  the 
heyday  of  Pearl  Jam, 
Alice     in    Chains, 
Soundgarden,  Stone 
Temple  Pilots,  Hole 
and  others  of  Seat- 

tie's    finest.    The  WXTK  SPEaACl£;  Bar^,2a>t 

Grunge  Era  drew  to   '"^"^  '-'-  -'  *^'^'"'^' 

close,  however,  with 


Wkho 


Pholo:  courtesy  of  Warner  Brothers 


Kurt  Cobain'ssui 
cide  in  March  of  1994. 

After  Cobain's  death,  the 
grunge  sound  began  to  deterio- 
rate. While  many  of  the  early 
'90s  bands  wrote  poignant  songs 
about  angst  and  tortured  youth, 
the  emphasis  soon  moved  away 
from  pure  talent  and  toward 
catchy  lyrics  and  melodies.  This 
explains  the  extremely  short- 
lived success  of  Green  Day  and 
Hootie  &  the  Blowfish;  audi- 
ences began  to  stay  away  from 
them  in  droves  once  they  got 
sick  of  the  monotonous  tunes. 

The  grunge  movement  offi- 
cially  died   in    1996.   when 
Soundgarden  broke  up  (short- 
ly after  their  canceled  Bran 
deis  concert)  and  new  albums 


^oveinto  the  rnaiZ7eZ%H^^''  ""''  ^^^^^g  their 
HO.R.D.E.  tour thf:?.^I^-  ^^' ^nd will heaHulJ^L 


^our  this  summer. 

But  in  1997.  the  dual 
menace  of  Hanson  and  the  Spice 
Girls  invaded  the  U.S.  airwaves, 
again  emphasizing  the  triumph  of 
catchiness  over  skill.  When  was 
the  last  time  you  heard  a  street 
musician  in  Harvard  square 
crooning  "MMMBop?"  However, 
the  women  of  Lilith  Fair  encour- 
aged the  comeback  of  folk  music 
and  Bob  Dylan  made  a  welcome 
return  from  life-threatening 
surgery  to  win  several  Grammy 
Awards. 

The  major  problem  with  popu- 
lar music  in  the  last  two  decades 
is  the  impatient  and  unfair  atti- 
tude of  most  fans.  I  knew  one  guy 
in  high  school  who  would  only 


listen  to  music  that  NO  ONE 
ELSE  had  heard  of .  If  someone 
else  mentioned  that  .band  to  him, 
he'd  quickly  find  a  new  band. 
Everyone  is  so  afraid  of  looking 
like  a  poser  or  conformist  that 
they  won't  listen  to  anything 
that's  perceived  as  "popular.** 
And  the  unfair  atti- 
t   u   d   e 
exists 
that   any 
musician 
or     band 
who     ac- 
hieves any 
sort  of  suc- 
cess what- 
soever has 
•sold  out." 
True  music 
fans  should 
simply  like 
what  sounds 
good  and  not 
listen  to  w  hat 
they     don't 
like.  If  you  go 
home        for 
Spring  Break 
next      week, 
take  a  look  at 
Mom         and 
Dad's  old  re- 
cord collection 
when  noones 
looking.  If  your 
vinyl  or  eight- 
track  player  still 
works,  try  pop- 
ping in  that  copy 
of  "The   White 
Album"  or  "Are  You  Experi- 
enced?" They  sure  don't  make 
music  like  that  these  days. 
PopGKiiz 

In  the  Don  Maclean  epic  song 
"American  Pie.  "  what  musical 
legends  are  symbolized  by  "the 
King. "  "the  Jester. "  "'the  Devil.  " 
""the  Quartet  in  the  Park  "  and 
"The  Girl  Who  Sang  the  Blues'" 
Last  week's  answer 
Congratulations  to  Josh  Israel 
'99,  who  got  last  week's  answer 
correct.    "Hungry  Eyes"  and 
"Make  Me  Lose  Control "  were 
performed  by  Eric  Carmen.  Sot 
to  confused  with  Eric  Cart- 
man... 


•  courtesy  of  Sire  Records 
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American  in  Paris'  is  magnifique 

►  The  Boston  Ballet's  production  of  Balonchine's  bollet  entertains,  despite  numerous  faults. 


By  Nicole  Eaton 

Justice  Staff 


The  Boston  Ballet's  lat- 
est program,  "Ameri- 
can in  Paris."  was  a 
glorious  and  eclectic  offer- 
ing. 

The  opening  piece  was 
George  Balanchine's  "Sym- 
phony in  C,"  a  modern  clas- 
sic, now  a  staple  repertory  of 
most  ballet  companies.  Thej 
work  is  elegant,  choreoi 
graphed  in  typical  Balanj 
chine  style:  traditional  balh 
with  a  contemporary  styh 
The  corps  of  the  Boston  Bal 
let  has  a  very  different  loj 
and  feel  than  a  lot  ofj 
ing  companies  wonBwid( 
They  appear  less  roboti( 
than  groups  such  as  the  Ne^ 
York  City  Ballet  and  the 
Kirov.  Although  it  makes  the 
dancers  seem  more  human 
and  have  more  personality, 
in  a  Balanchine  work  that 
requires  accurate  line  their 
inefficiencies  really  stand 
out.  The  work  emphasizes 
the  company's  lack  of  preci- 
sion. Dancer's  battements 
and  port  de  bras  were  not 
always  in  unison,  which  is 
highly  distracting,  some- 


thing that  should  not  be 
occurring  in  a  professional 
company.  Thtcorps  de  ballet 
in  the  final  movement  was 
sharper  and  more  energetic, 
and  eniled  the  ballet  on  a  pos- 
itiveiiote.  when  the  dancing 
waafinally  in  sync, 
pirk  Ascending,  with 
ioreography  bf:  ftrnce 
[arks  '58,  Brandeis  IKBli?|i»r 


lity  Alum,  was  the 
)allet  of  the  evenin 
uncontest 

see 
soaring  music   b 
Vaughan 
showca 


JJ:!'-^-*- 


uTior 
was  choreograpl 
em  dance  style, 
contracting  mov( 
somewhat    abst] 
i appeared  to  be  a1 
[rapped  in  a  cage^ 
)r  its  freedom.  Th< 

Eed  only  six  dan( 
aflpng  them  one  fei 
Ian 

tA^  small  numbfr  of 
dancCT)B  made  the  ballet  an 
intima^L  work  and  the 
ensemble?l(khough  small  in 
size,  is  iminli^||ely  expres- 
sive. Their  abiliT|l4^relate 
the  drama  and  emot: 


)nd 


0 

h 
nd 
anc- 
and 
hy.  It 
a  mod- 
owing 
ts.  It  is 
t,    and 
a  lark 
rning 
rk  uti- 
and 
the 


the  dance  was  first-rate.  Jen 
nifer  Glaze  did  a  fabulous  job 
portraying  the  lark,  and  one 
could  really  believethat  she 
is  a  lark  watching  her  excel- 
lent bird-lliie  movemtcts. 
The  endingjpose  was  of  Glaze 
held  in  thf  air  by  the  fife 
men,  slo\#y  fluttering  her 
arms,  as  ifirj  flight.  This  bal- 
let is  bre^takiflgiy  beauti- 
ful, r^  ^ 


^> 
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dance" se 

er  Gene  K5lly  film. 

in  the  Rain." 

The  company  Jilivers  a 
gorgeous  ensa^nDle  effort 
that  combigi^^citing  danc- 
ing, ^^^pgrfiTy  exciting  sets 
[ght  and  tres  chic  cos- 


tumes.  The  sets  were  also 
quite  humorous;  there  is  an 
outline  made  with  li^zhts  of 
the  glass  pyramid  of  the  Lou 
vre  and  a  gigantic  bush  cut 
in  the  shape  of  a  French  poo 
die.  One  cute  touch  is  the  col 
orful  array  of  pointe  shoes, 
ranging  from  hot  pink  to 
orange  and  turquoise.  Over 
all  the  choreography  is  strik 
|ng.  innovative  and  highly 
appropriate    in   terms    of 
lusical  score.  But  it  is  at 

les  a  confusing  ballet  to 
Uow  and  there  was  no  clear 

>ry.  The  production  is 

)stly  fast  paced,  but  there 
many     scenes     that 

igged.  as  the  ballet  was  too 

[This  is  a  program  worth 
?eing.  due  mostly  for  the 
imazing  "Lark  Ascending." 
well  as  the  the  moderately 
successful  "Symphony  in  C" 
and  "An  American  in  Paris." 
Each  work,  although  con 
taining  faults,  was  entertain- 
ing and  has  elements  of 
merit,  which  combine  into  a 
delightful  evening  of  dance. 


"An  American  in  Paris" 
will  run  at  the  Wang  Center 
through  April  12. 
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ICECREAM 
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HEKE'S  THE  SCOOP! 

Thanks  for  making  us  your 

#1  Choice  Ice  Cream  Shop 

and  Restaurant  for  Children  and  Place  for  Dessert 
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Voted  *'Best  of  Boston  1998 

Cabot's  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream  Parlor 

A  Newton  Tradition  for  29  Years 

•Breakfast 

•Lunch 

•Delicious  Dinners 

•Late-Nite  or  Anytime  Treats 

•Hand  Packed  Ice  Cream  Cakes  &<  Pies 


743  Washington  Street 
Newtonville,  MA 

(617)964-9200 

Visit  us  online  at:  vaaaaa/. cabots.com 


BRANDEIS      UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 


''The  World  Bank:  A  New  Global 
Financial  Architecture" 

Kemal  Dervis 
Vice  President,  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  Region 

The  World  Bank 
/Member,  GSIEF  Board  of  Overseers 

Dr.  Dervis  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Middle  East  Tecfinical  University,  Ankara, 
Turkey.  His  career  at  The  World  Bank  includes  senior  positions  with  the  Europe, 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  Regions.  His  books  include  General  Equilibrium 
Models  for  Development  Policy  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1982)  and  Foreign 
Trade  in  Planning  Models.  Dr.  Dervis  earned  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Political  Science  from  Princeton  University. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
11 .00-1  2:30  p.m. 


^^BuiLDiNG  Enterprise  Value 
IN  A  Volatile  Market^^ 

Jeffrey  J.  Steiner 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

The  Fairchild  Corporation  and  Banner  Aerospace,  Inc. 

Uncertain  market  conditions  in  the  last  few  years  have  increased  the  challenge 
for  building  true  enterprise  value.  Mr.  Steiner  will  draw  on  his  experience  in 
building  The  Fairchild  Corporation,  a  $740  million  dollar  aerospace  industry 
leader,  through  strategic  acquisitions  ancT  sophisticated  financial  transactions 
that  have  left  the  country  free  of  all  public  debt. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
2:00-3:00  p.m. 


TaiChiaub 

Come  and  learn!  Fun  and  relaxing! 
Come  to  a  meeting! 

Today:  Luna  Conference  Room  1 
(Above  Sherman)  5  to  6:30  p.m. 

Tuesday  Nov.  10:  Levine-Ross 

(Above  Sherman)  5  to  6:30  p.m. 

If  you  can't  come,  but  want  to  join  or  need 

info,  call  Merredith  @  X97 144 


Come  to  the 
Gravity  Coffeehouse 

Tonight,  9  p.m.  to  midnight 

@  Cholmondeley's. 


Am 


Tuesday,  Hcn.  3, 1 998^        the  Juitice 
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jusfArts 


Featuring: 

Boris'  Kitchen 

JunkMale 

Dave  Nurenbergs  Angst-Filled  Poetry 

And  whatever  other  groups 
we  can  blackmail  into  coming. 

Gravity:  A  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 


INTERNATIONAL  HALL,  SACHAR  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 


Bom  to  shop?  Driven  to  deliver? 

Call  Peapod  at  (888)  492-0066  for 

fantastic  part-time  opportunities!! 

Do  you  DRE^M  of  a  tm^^^nique  part- 
time  opportunity?  t^kjfio  further  . . . 
Peapod's  EXPliip^VE  growth  in  the 
FraminehaWi  p:ea  has  created  the 
IMMEDlVfeneed  for  a  number  of  part- 
timeoiositions,  inckiding: 

PER5w5J"P  SHWPER 

$7  per  hour  -h  BONUS 
7  a.m.  to  noon  or  2  to  7  p.m. 

DELIVERY  DRIVER 

$12  per  hour  POTENTIAL  with  TIPS! 

9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  or  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Drivers  must  have  a  mid-size  or 

larger  vehicle,  a  valid  drivers 

license  and  proof  of  insurance. 


Addition 
EXCE 
a-frie 
(K)  avail 
company 
DISCOUNTS  on 


include: 

s,  refer- 
and  401 
ith  a  high-tech 
ISES,  employee 
c  thf  f^ervice,  STOCK 


purchase  plan  for  employees. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  (888)  492-0066  to  hear 

more,  or  to  schedule  a  time  to  come 

in  and  fill  out  an  application! 


Revisiting  the  'Blue  Men' 


« 

JE 

MJP 

TUBES 

§          h 

^ 

^^^B^ 

^^T 

By  Eli  lesser-GoMsmifh 

Justice  Contributing  Writer 


Blue  Man  Group:  the  name 
is  important.  If  you  have 
not  heard  of  the  perfor- 
mance, the  group,  or  the  experi- 
ence, you  are  either  under  a 
large  rock  or  clueless  as  to  what 
really  goes  on  in  the  great  city  of 
Boston.  Blue  Man  Group  is  not 
new  to  the  Boston  area,  but  a 
visit  to  the  Charles  Playhouse 
provides  a  chance  to  reexamine 
this  brilliant  work  of  perfor 
mance  art . 

In  1987.  Phil  Stanton.  Matt 
Goldman  and  Chris  Wink  start- 
ed a  new  performance  in  New 
York  City,  playing  to  smaU  audi- 
ences, based  on  an  idea  that  had 
been  fermenting  for  years. 

They  wanted  to  create  a  com- 
ment on  art.  using  an  inge- 
nious whimsical  medium.  No 
speech  exists  in 
the  play  simply 
blue  heads  and 
incredible  music 
are  utilized. 
Backed  by  a 
b  1  a  c-  k  -  li  g  h  t 
drenched  band, 
the  three  blue 
men  rock  the 
stage,  creating 
their  own  music, 
as  well  as  using 
the  band  as  a 
backdrop  to 
their  unusual 
stunts. 

The  Charles 
Playhouse, 
tucked  into  a  lit- 
tle corner  of  the 
theater  district 
on  Warrenton 
Street,  is  as  much 
part  of  the  perfor- 


mance as  anyone  could  imagine. 
A  bar  greets  all  entering  patrons 
and  from  the  moment  you  enter 
you  know  you  are  in  for  a  treat. 

Nothing  like  a  few  drinks  to 
get  you  in  the  mood  for  three 
blue-headed  men  beating  drums 
and  catapulting  mountains  of 
Jell-O  around  the  room. 

Get  your  ticket,  get  a  drink 
and  head  into  the  theater,  which 
actually  rests  on  the  second 
floor.  Nothing  prepares  you  for 
the  spectacle:  giant  tubes  of 
every  color  hanging  and  draped 
everywhere,  black  lights  and 
huge  twister-producing  water 
tanks  back-lit  by  incandescent 
light.  The  band,  perched  high 
above  the  stage,  seems  to  float 
there  and  a  pallet  of  colors  is 
splattered  everywhere  on  the 
stage,  ceiling  and  walls. 

Looking  around,  everyone  in 
the  audience  has  their  rain  coat 
on.  slunk  deep  in  their  chairs,  as 
if  waiting  for  a  terrible  storm  to 
start.  The  anticipation  is 
intense,  funny  and  strange.  Why 
are  we  wearing  these  things'^ 
The  interplay  between  audience 
members  add  tremendously  tt) 
the  show.  One  finds  oneself  talk- 
ing to  complete  strangers,  wi'in 
kling  ones  face  in  horror  as  they 
tell  stories  from  past  shows. 

(iiant  LCD  red-lettered  sign 
boards  throw  messages  across 
their  screens,  telling  the  audi 
ence  useless  information.  Soon, 
everyone  is  singing  happy  birth 
day.  screaming  to  a  woman  in 
the  audience  that  her  headache 
is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems  and 
telling  another  man  that  his  car 
lights  are  on.  It  is  a  dazzling  and 
electrifying  few  moments. 

On  come  the  Blue  Men. 
Dressed  in  all  black  with  deep 
blue  faces  and  heads,  they 
appear  to  be  something  out  of  a 


strange  B  movie.  The  show  is 
packed  with  unexpected  view 
ers.  to  say  the  least.  Audience 
participation  is  not  only  encour 
aged,  it's  practiced.  Some  of  the 
funniest  moments  happen  when 
it's  the  three  men  and  one  audi- 
ence member.  Their  true  acting 
shines,  and  without  verbal 
sounds,  the  effect  is  dazzling  If 
you  thought  there  was  only  one 
function  for  PV'C  pipes.  Captain 
Crunch  cereal,  gallons  r>f  paint. 
Twinkies.  drums  and  .Jell-O. 
come  together  to  prove  that  you 
are  mistaken.  They  cn^ate  art. 
comment  on  art  and  make  fun  of 
art.  It  is  great  to  see  art  being 
taken  so  lightly.  The  blue  men 
exhibit  dead-pan  humor  and  the 
audience  is  taken  up  by  th^ir 
show  of  artistic  casualness. 

The  music  is  great,  the  sights 
will  shock  you  and  make  you 
laugh  and  the  general  feeling 
afterward  resembles  that  of  a  an 
excellent  meal,  followed  b\  a 
really  good  dessert.  Thi^  is  the 
third  year  of  the  group  and  they 
haven't  lost  any  of  their  edge. 
Th»*  show  alsf)  plays  in  New 
Y(irk  and  Chicago.  If  vou  miss 
Blue  Man  (iroup.  you  are  truly 
mis^inuout. 

OUT  OF  THE  SHADOWS: 

Blue  Man  droup  s  three 
creators  Wink,  (f  old  man 
and  Stanton,  shine 
through  darkness. 
Performances  will 
continue  to  captivate 
audiences  at  the  Charles 
Playhouse  in  Boston,  the 
Astor  Place  Theater  in 
New  York  and  the  Briar 
Street  Theatre  in  Chicago. 

Photos:  courtesy  of  the  Chorles  Pbyhotise 


On  Campus 


New  members  add  to  Spur's  debut  success 


By  Deborah  Eisner 

Justice  editorial  board 


Spur  of  the  Moment  shined  in  its 
semester  debut  at  the  Waltham 
Group's  Coffeehouse  Wednes- 
day. Despite  the  fact  that  over  half  of 
the  group  is  new  this  year,  the  a  cap- 
pella  sensation  worked  as  a  cohesive 
unit  throughout  their  hour  long  per- 
formance. 

While  performance  groups  often 
plaster  Vanna  White-like  smiles  on 
their  mouths  to  convey  a  sense  of 
enjoyment.  Spur  of  the  Moment's 
deiight  was  genuine  and  infectious. 

The  new  members  appeared  com- 
fortable with  their  stage  presence, 
sometimes  stepping  up  with  solos. 
Spurs  strength  was  manifold  as  its 
upbeat  numbers  energized  the  audi 
ence.  and  its  solemn  ballads  brought 
a  rare  hush  over  the  exploding  (hoi 
mondely's  crowd. 

The  show  op(Mied  with  "Bad  Party." 
a  song  written  by  Spur  of  the 
Moment's  member  Chris  Wells 
((;RAI)).  Devon  Lampert  '01  (former 
ly  of  Up  th(^  Octave  fame)  and  Paul 
Queior  '01  narrat(Ml  a  story  about  a 
girl,  her  controlling,  party  going 
boyfriend  and  her  bashful  secret 
admirer. 

While  they  sang.  Ariella  Perkes  '02 
(the  girl).  .losh  Irizarry  '00  (the  bash 
ful  s«»cret  adminM-  who  aKso  sang  part 
of  the  song)  and  Lex  Friedman   02 


(the  drunken  boyfriend)  showed  their 
performing  diversity  by  skillfully 
acting  out  the  song.  The  audience 
was  left  smiling  when  Perkes  left 
Friedman  in  favor  of  the  more  sympa 
thetic  and  romantic  Irizarry. 

Irizarry  continued  to  impress  the 
crowd  with  his  mesmerizing  version 
of  "Africa."  an  old  favorite  of  Spur  of 
the  Moment  fans.  Leah  (ilashow  s  02 
inventive  solo  complemented 
Irizarry's  rendition  of  Toto's  original 
song. 

Particularly  amusing  was  Fried 
man  and  Ginger  .lanow's  01  rendi 
tion  of  the  B52's  "Private  Idaho  " 
Friedman's  gruff,  booming  voice 
filled  Cholmondely's  well,  not  an 
easy  task.  Although  not  technically 
perfect,  the  offbeat  was  performed 
with  pun*  (»xub(Mance  and  boundless 
enthusiasm. 

If  "Private  Idaho"  was  the  Country 
B(»ar  .lamboree  of  the  night.  Saman 
tha  Kisenst(Mn's  '00  "Surround«Ml  ' 
was  Cind(M'ellas  (\'istle.  With  mno 
cent  serenity.  FlstMistein's  voice*  tow 
ered  above  the  gi'oup's  harmony, 
silencing  the  crowd  and  closing  the 
evening  with  a  stiong  hit. 

The  magic  did  not  iMid  on  the*  stage 
insid(*  the  Castle  In  a  demonstration 
of  their  passion  for  vocal  perfor 
mance.  Spur  of  th«»  Moment  formed  a 
circle  n(\ar  the  castle  lookout 
(Misconced  by  theii  fans       and  con 
tinned  to  harmonize  into  the  late 
October  night. 


Photo:  loll  Levin  the    i  >fn.o 

OFF  TO  A  GOOD  START:  Spur  of  the  Moment,  one  ofBrandeis'coed  a 
cappella  groups,  made  their  semester  debut  in  Cholmondeley's  last 
Wednesday  evening. 
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Heller  researches  social  policy 


Hidden  Places 

A  Continuing  Series  of  Articles 

►  Although  many  students 
know  the  Heller 
Graduate  School  exists, 
the  research  that  takes 
place  there  is  somewhat 
hidden  on  campus. 

By  Matt  Kaliner 

Justice  Staff 

Pausing  to  gaze  out  from  atop  Rabb 
steps  on  a  clear  afternoon,  the  var- 
ious academic  and  student  build 
ings  appear  precise  in  their  structure  and 
function,  connected  by  the  fluid  motion  of 
The  undergraduate  body. 

The  parade  of  students  rushing  down 
the  steps  thins  out  as  it  flows  by  Usdan 
and  the  library  before  forking  into  vari- 
ous academic  tributaries  the  social  sci- 
ences to  the  left  and  straight  ahead,  the 
natural  sciences  just  over  the  ridge,  the 
arts  further  down  the  hill  and  economics 
still  further  a^Toss  campus. 

But  what  of  that  setback  structure  to 
the  immediate  peripheral  right  the 
Heller  Schoor 

Its  full  title,  the  Florence  Heller  Gradu- 
ate School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare,  does  not  readily  clarify  the  build 
ings  function,  either.  What  exactly  is  the 
study  of  social  welfare,  and  what  makes 
Heller  "advanced?" 

According  to  Lisa  Hamlin-Sherry. 
Heller's  Admissions  Officer.  "Heller  is  a 
school  of  social  policy.  [It]  specializes  in 
two  things,  health  and  human  services 
management  and  social  policy  research." 
As  Brandeis'  first  graduate  school,  estab- 
lished in  1959.  Heller  offers  both  Ph.D.'s 
and  Master's  degrees. 

"A  lot  of  people  think  that  we're  a 
school  of  social  work,  which  we're  not," 
Hamlin-Sherry  explained. 

"We're  not  a  clinical  program.  We're 
specifically  social  policy  research,  policy 
analysis,  closely 
related  to  public 
administration  on 
the  Master's  side," 
she  added. 

This  also  includes 
"health  and  human 
services—  anything 
related  to  the  people 
and  the  welfare  of 
people  in  vulnerable 
populations." 

Heller's  size  varies 
according  to  the 
semester,  but  it  gen- 
erally has  100  stu- 
dents in  residence  at 
any  time  among  its 
various  programs. 

Nearing  its  40th 
anniversary.  Heller 
was  first  envisioned 
in  the  mid-1950s  by 
Brandeis'  first  presi- 
dent, Abram  Sachar. 

According  to  his 
volume.  "A  Host  At 
Last."    Sachar    be- 
lieved that  Brandeis 
should  not  follow  the 
existing        models 
when  establishing 
professional  schools     ■■■■^■i^^^""" 
so.  from  the  outset.  Heller  "was  not  to  be  a 
conventional  training  center  for  social 
workers." 

Confronted  with  early  opposition  to 
professional  schools  in  general  and  one 
lacking  a  clear  academic  standing  in  par 
ticular.  Sachar  convinced  his  critics 
between  1957  and  1959  that  "there  was  a 
crying  nc^ed  for  a  training  center  for  objec- 
tive policy  making  in  social  welfare,  for 
its  research  and  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
complex  and  confusing  data  emerging 
from  the  changes  and  dislocations  in  the 
contemiMirary  world  " 

The  school  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall 
semester  of  1959.  in  the  old  president's 
house  from  the  campus'  Middlesex  IJni 


Photo:  Kate  Higgins/tKe  Justice 

SOCIAL  POLICY:  As  the  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  celebrates  its 
40th  anniversary,  it  continues  to  specialize  in  two  fields,  health  and  human  services  and  social  policy  research. 
The  school  is  presently  working  on  improving  its  focus  on  issues  related  to  social  justice,  especially  with  regards 
to  the  disadvantaged,  and  applying  it  to  the  field  in  a  proactive  way. 
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versity  days. 

Initially  funded  by  philanthropist  Flo- 
rence Heller  of  Chicago,  the  school  quick- 
ly outgrew  its  space. 

The  current  structure  was  funded  again 
by  Florence  Heller  with  a  matching  grant 
from  Star  Market  owner  and  major  phil- 
anthropist Stephen  Mugar. 

From  the  start,  grants  from  large  foun- 
dations poured  into  Heller.  Today,  a 
Heller  brochure  states  that  "over  $14  mil- 
lion of  sponsored 
research  project  are 
housed  within  the 
center." 

The  school's  cur- 
rent "Sampler  of 
Research  and  Sch- 
olarship" lists  near- 
ly 90  founders  and 
supporters  of  Heller 
research,  both  pri- 
vate foundations 
and  organizations 
and  public  agen- 
cies. 

According  to 
David  Gil,  Profes- 
sor of  Social  Policy 
and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Social 
Change,  the  fund- 
ing is  so  substantial 
that  only  12  of  Hel- 
ler's 40  professors 
are  tenured  at 
Brandeis,  the  rest 
are  "research  pro- 
fessors" who  are 
associated  with  a 
particular  research 
grant. 
Sachar  was  con- 
^^■■■■■■■■■■■■■"  vinced  that  Heller 
would  augment  the  undergraduate  liberal 
arts  atmosphere  at  Brandeis.  He  wrote 
that  "the  presence  of  distinguished 
authorities  in  this  crucial  professional 
area  would  enrich  the  continued  dialogue 
that  characterized  the  intellectual  climate 
of  Brandeis." 

While  Heller  has  undoubtedly  brought  a 
series  of  major  social  policy  authorities  to 
Brandeis.  such  as  the  fairly  recent  addi 
tion  of  University  Professor  Robert  Reich, 
former  United  States  Secretary  of  l^bor, 
the  question  of  how  Heller  exactly  enrich- 
es university  wide  affairs  is  a  recurring 
concern. 

For  April  Powell  Willingham,  special 
assistant  to  the  Dean  at  Heller,  the  answer 


[Heller  is]  a  really  close- 
knit  community,  not 
just  students,  but 
students  with  faculty 
faculty  with  staff  staff 
with  students.  Everyone 
works  together  It 's  very 
close  and  everyone's 
committed  to  the  same 
thing—  social  policy '' 

Lisa  Hamlin-Sherry, 

admissions  officer  tor 

the  Heller  Graduate 

School 


lies  in  Heller's  commitment  to  social  jus- 
tice. 

Considering  the  school's  coming  40th 
anniversary,  the  Heller  faculty  this  past 
summer  enacted  the  Dean's  Initiative  on 
Exclusion,  Inequality  and  Social  Com- 
pact. 

Powell-Willingham  asserted  that  the 
Heller  School  is  trying  to  "sharpen  our 
focus  on  issues  of  social  justice,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  most  disadvantaged ..." 
and  a  stronger  effort  to  "apply  that  lens  [of 
social  justicel  to  our  work  in  a  much  more 
proactive  way." 

The  Heller  School  is  thus  in  a  tenuous 
position,  straddling  both  activism  or 
advocacy  and  more  traditional  university 
research. 

Powell-Willingham  suggested  the  dual, 
intermingling  roles  of  Heller  are  for  "gen- 
erating knowledge  and  transmitting 
knowledge." 

Despite  its  reinvigorated  drive  for 
social  justice.  Heller's  relationship  with 
the  overall  university,  particularly 
undergraduates,  remains  nebulous. 

Some  lines  of  connection  are  firmly 
established,  however:  HeUer  shares  some 
of  its  faculty  with  the  Sociology,  Econom- 
ics and  Political  Science  departments, 
produces  a  regular  supply  of  dissertations 
available  for  study  in  the  library  and 
brings  national  attention  to  Brandeis. 

Further,  dozens  of  undergraduates 
assist  in  Heller's  research,  and  Heller's 
courses  are  open  to  undergraduates, 
although  HeUer  students  get  first  priority. 

To  admissions  officer  Hamlin-Sherry, 


that  building  in  one's  peripheral  vision 
as  they  walk  down  Rabb's  step  can  be 
summarized  as  "a  really  close-knit  com- 
munity, not  just  students,  but  students 
with  faculty,  faculty  with  staff,  staff 
with  students,"  she  said.  "Everyone 
works  together,  it's  very  close  and 
everyone's  committed  to  the  same 
thing—  social  policy." 

Complimenting  this  vision  is  the  new 
emphasis  expressed  by  Powell-Willing- 
ham: "What  makes  this  really  unique  is 
our  commitment  to  social  justice." 

Heller's  range  of  degrees  has  expand- 
ed over  the  years  to  include  M.B.A., 
Master  of  Management,  Master's  Pro- 
gram in  Sustainable  International 
Development,  a  dual  program  with  the 
Hornstein  Program  in  Jewish  Commu- 
nal Service,  joint  degrees  with  the 
Women's  Studies  Program,  the  Sociolo- 
gy department  and  Politics  department 
and  programs  at  Tufts  and  Northeast- 
ern Universities. 

The  emphasis  on  social  policy  res- 
earch at  Heller  is  reflected  in  its  six 
research  centers,  each  with  a  distinct 
focus. 

Areas  of  analysis  include  human  re- 
sources, social  change,  family  and  child 
policy,  health  policy,  mental  retarda- 
tion and  aging. 

While  the  centers  operate  separately, 
all  but  the  center  for  human  resources 
are  housed  in  the  Heller  building,  and, 
according  to  Hamlin-Sherry,  "a  lot  of 
these  centers  mingle  in  terms  of  their 
research." 


Let  us  all  in  on  ihe  secret... 

Do  you  know  of  any  'Hidden  Places' 
on-campus  or  nearby? 

Share  them  with  the  rest  of  the 
Brandeis  community! 

Call  Jessie  at  x63754  with  more 

information. 
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Volen  combines  several  fields 

►  While  the  Volen  Center  houses  several  branches  of  science,  the  work  among  the  researchers  is  often  integrated. 


By  Eve  Levavi 

Justice  Staff 

1  midst  the  bustle  of  our  daily  lives, 
/I  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  just  a  short 
#1  walk  from  Telecommunications 
and  the  Feldberg  computer  cluster  lies 
the  Volen  National  Center  for  Complex 
Systems,  the  site  of  ongoing  scientific 
research. 

Though  much  of  the  research  con 
ducted  in  Volen  involves  the  study  of 
complex  systems  (see  related  article, 
page  12),  the  specific  areas  of  research 
are  highly  diverse. 

Researchers  in  Volen  specialize  in 
various  fields,  including  physics, 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  biology,  psy- 
chology and  computer  science.  Much, 
but  not  all.  of  the  research  in  Volen 
relates  to  the  human  nervous  system. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Irving  Epstein  (CHEM) 
studies  oscillating  chemical  reactions, 
periodic  changes  in  living  systems 
commonly  known  as  biological  clocks. 

The  Epstein  group  has  begun  to  apply 
the  results  of  some  of  its  studies  to  the 
modeling  of  small  neural  networks  in 
collaboration  with  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Eve  Marder  (BIOL). 

Biochemistry 

Professor  Lawrence  Abbott  (BCHM), 
director  of  the  Volen  Center,  studies 
memory  and  learning  in  neural  net- 
works, complex  groupings  of  intercon- 
nected nerve  cells,  using  computer 
simulation  along  with  the  results  from 
neurological  experiments. 

Research  in  the  Abbott  group  ranges 
from  studies  of  the  workings  of  the 
individual  neuron  to  the  study  of  large 
neural  networks  such  as  those  in  the 
brain. 

Abbott's  laboratory  is  working  in 
conjunction  with  Marder's  to  develop  a 
system  that  allows  artificially  generat- 
ed membrane  currents  to  be  injected 
into  actual  neurons  grown  in  a  culture. 

The  system  can 
also  be  used  to  con- 
struct hybrid  cir- 
cuits of  biological 
neurons  in  conjunc- 
tion with  computer 
model  neurons. 

"We're  trying  to 
understand  how 
behavioral  states  or 
hormonal  states 
change  the  function 
of  neurons,"  Marder 
said. 

According  to 
Marder,  her  group  is 
presently  undertak- 
ing basic  research 
and  they  are  not  yet 
thinking  toward  any 
practical  applica- 
tions. ^■■^■■■■■^■M 

In  the  biochemical 
field.  Professor  Irwin  Levitan  (BCHM) 
studies  the  long  term  regulation  of 
nerve  cell  activity. 

Graduate  students  Angela  Jaranillo 
and  Inna  Keselman,  who  are  part  of  the 
Levitan  group,  described  one  aspect  of 
their  research. 

"We  work  on  a  potassium  channel 
called  Drosophila  slowpoke.'  after  the 
fly  it  was  isolated  in."  Keselman 
explained. 

A  channel  is  a  passageway  in  a  cell 
membrane  which  selectively  admits 
chemicals. 

The  research  involves  the  flow  of 
nerve  impulses  through  cells. 

Scientists  in  the  Levitan  lab  are 
studying  the  effects  of  a  particular  pro- 
tein known  as  'slob'  (slow  binding), 
which  they  suspect  is  responsible  for 
the  modulation  of  the  potassium  chan 
nel. 

Both  the  chemical  interactions 
between  proteins  suspected  of  being 
responsible  for  channel  modulation 
and  the  physiological  effects  of  these 
interactions  are  being  studied. 

"We  are  looking  at  mutant  flies  that 


Photo:  David  Salama/fhe  Justice 

NERVE-RACKING:  Professor  Christopher  Miller  (BCHM)  and  Rob  Blaostein.  a  post-doctorate  fellow ,  study  the 
ion  channel  proteins  that  cause  electrical  signals  in  the  nervous  system.  Biochemistry  is  only  one  of  the  several 
fields  studied  in  the  Volen  National  Center  for  Complex  Systems.  Others  include  biology,  psychology  and 
computer  science. 


are  particularly  slow  and  trying  to  find 
out  whether  the  binding  of  this  protein 
makes  them  slow,"  Keselman  added. 

Other  biochemists  in  Volen  include 
Professor  Christopher  Miller  (BCHM), 
who  studies  the  operation  of  ion  chan- 
nel proteins,  and  Professor  Daniel 
Oprian  (BCHM)  who  studies  cell  sur- 
face receptors. 
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One  of  the  great 

things  about  Volen  is 

getting  to  work 

closely  with 

researchers  in 

other  fields. '' 

Professor  John 
Usmon  (BIOL) 


Psychology 

Professor  Arthur 
Wingfield  (PSYC)  con- 
ducts studies  funded 
by  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging. 

"One  of  the  concerns 
is  that  when  people 
reach  60  or  70,  there's 
general  neural  slow- 
ing." Wingfield  said. 

Wingfield  studies 
the  difficulties  in  hear- 
ing experienced  by  the 
elderly.  One  of  his 
studies  involves  com- 
parisons of  responses 
to  altered  speech  by 
retired  professionals 
and  Brandeis  under- 
graduates. Computers 
are  used  to  alter  the 
speed  of  the  speech  or  to  lengthen  paus- 
es. Some  of  Wingfield's  findings  have 
shown  that  older  people  tend  to  have 
difficulty  comprehending  rapid  speech 
and  differentiating  between  speech  and 
background  noises. 

Wingfield  also  conducts  research  on 
stroke  cases  at  a  local  hospital.  Strokes 
cause  the  loss  of  brain  tissue  in  vic- 
tims. As  a  result,  patients  have  difficul- 
ty producing  and  comprehending 
speech. 

"We  study  how  the  brain  reproduces 
and  compensates  for  these  losses," 
Wingfield  said. 

Another  psychologist.  Professor 
Michael  Kahana  (PSYC).  studies 
human  memory.  His  laboratory  inte 
grates  computer  modeling  techniques 
with  traditional  research  in  verbal 
learning. 

Kahana  uses  data  gathered  from 
epileptic  patients  to  study  the  ways  in 
which  the  human  mind  recalls  stored 
memories  and  recognizes  items. 

Biology 

Professor  John  Lisman  (BIOL)  works 


in  conjunction  with  Kahana  to  study 
the  physical  aspects  of  memory. 

"One  aspect  of  our  work  relates  to 
short  term  memory."  Lisman  said, 
"like  what  happens  if  I  give  you  a  phone 
number  to  store  in  your  mind. 

"Dr.  Kahana  has  done  some  experi- 
ments on  humans  like  giving  them  lists 
of  numbers  and  finding  out  how  many 
numbers  they  can  remember  and  how 
fast  they  can  recognize  the  numbers." 

One  of  the  questions  being  consid- 
ered in  Lisman's  studies  is  whether 
brain  oscillations  (brain  waves)  are 
related  to  short  term  memory.  "Psy- 
chology doesn't  touch  that  area."  Lis- 
man noted. 

Short  term  memory  involves  the  con- 


tinual firing  of  neurons.  Wed  like  to 
know  what  keeps  the  neurons  firing." 
Lisman  said. 

The  Lisman  laboratory  also  studies 
long  term  memory,  which  involves 
very  different  processes.  This  type  of 
memory  involves  changes  in  the 
synapses  that  connect  neurons. 

"We'd  like  to  know  what  molecules 
are  involved  in  the  learning  processes 
and  how  the  synapses  change  when 
you're  learning."  Lisman  said. 

Lisman  referred  to  his  work  with 
Kahana  as  an  exciting  aspect  of  his 
research.  "One  of  the  great  things 
about  Volen  is  getting  to  work  closely 
with  researchers  in  other  fields."  he 
said. 


Do  something 
different  in  1999... 


Make  a  new  year's  resolution  to  write  for 

justFeatures 

Keep  reading  the  Justice  for  more 
infornnation  or  call  Jessie  at 
x63754  with  any  questions. 


